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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  Proprietors  of  this  Work,  while  they  return  their  acknowledgments 
to  the  Public  for  the  favourable  reception  with  which  the  First  Volume  has 
been  honoured,  and  which  they  trust  will  be  merited  by  the  present,  take 
occasion  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  undertaking,  that  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  department  will  henceforth  be  filled  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Morgan  of  London. 
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•  ARCHOCHEBAS,  one  of  the  false  Mes- 
siahs of  the  Jews,  was  properly  named  Caziba. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  religious  animosity 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
profanations  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  when  he 
founded  his  new  city  of  ^lia  on  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  132,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Barchochab,  signifying  child  of  the  star, 
in  allusion  to  a  prophecy  of  Balaam,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  the  long-expected  deliverer  of  his 
nation.  He  chose  for  his  precursor  the  famous 
rabbi  Akiba  5  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  numerous  banditti,  which  at  that  time 
infested  Judea,  he  took  possession  of  the  strong 
town  of  Either,  between  Cnesarea  and  Dios- 
polis,  whence  he  extended  his  conquests  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  committing  the  most 
cruel  ravages,  and  massacring  without  mercy 
all  the  Romans  and  Christian  Jews  who  fell  in 
his  way.  He  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
jews,  coined  money,  and  performed  all  the 
.icts  of  sovereignty.  Adrian,  who  had  at  first 
treated  this  revolt  with  neglect,  finding  at 
length  that  it  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and  not 
to  be  quelled  by  the  force  he  had  in  the  coun- 
try, recalled  Julius  Severus  from  his  command 
in  Britain,  and  sent  him  at  the  liead  of  an  army 
against  the  impostor.  This  general  laid  siege 
to  Either,  which  was  defended  with  resolution, 
till  Barchochebas  was  slain,  in  134.  It  was 
then  carrietl  by  storm,  and  an  iniinite  number 
of  the  deluded  Jews  perished  by  the  sword. 
Alori-ri.  Jllotl.  Unlvcrs.  Hist. — A. 

BARCHUSEN,  or  Barkhausun,  Johm 
CoNRAUE,  a  learned  physician  and  chymist,  was 
born  at  Home  in  tlic  county  of  Lippc  in  1666. 
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After  a  liberal  elementary  education,  he  made 
it  his  business  to  acquire  as  thorough  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  pharmacy  and  chymistry, 
and  for  that  purpose  travelled  for  some  years 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  After 
a  short  residence  at  home,  he  resumed  his  tra- 
vels, and  was  physician  to  the  Venetian  general 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  1694.  On 
the  death  of  this  person,  he  came  to  Holland, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
obtained  a  permission  to  teach  chymistry.  In 
1698  he  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1703, 
professor-extraordinary,  of  this  science,  the 
functions  of  whicli  he  performed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1 7 1 7.  He  left  behind  him 
the  character  of  an  upright  man,  zealous  for 
the  public  good,  studious  and  laborious  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  as  his  learned  works  suffi- 
ciently testify."  These  are  "  Synopsis  phar- 
maceutica,"  Frank/.  1690,  and  Utrecht  1696, 
8vo.  "  Pyrosophia,"  Le\d.  1698,  4to.  This 
work  appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  at  Leyd.  in 
1717,  under  the  title  of  "  Elementa  Chemix," 
&c.      "  Acroamata  ad  latrochymiam  &  Phy- 


sieam  spectantia,"  Utr.  1703, 


8vo.    This  con- 


sists of  his  chymical  lectures,  with  a  particular 
application  to  medicine.  "  Historia  Mediein:v, 
&c.  Jmst.  1 7 10,  8vo.  This  also  was  pub- 
lished in  an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of 
"  De  Medicinai  ortu  &  progressu  disserta- 
tiones,"  &C.  &c.  Utr.  1723,  4to.  It  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  sects  and  theories  of  me- 
dicine from  the  earliest  times  d^wn  to  his 
own  age,  but  with  less  accuracy,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  writer  ,  than  he 
Clerc  and  Freind.  "  Synopsis  pharmaci*:," 
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Ltydeiu  1712,  4to.  "  Compendium  rntiocinii 
chcmici,"  ib.  1712,  410.  "  Collccta  medicinx 
practice  gencralia,  &  dialogus  de  optima 
medicorum  sccta,"  Amst.  17 15,  8vo.  This 
is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  the  ancients. 
On  the  whole,  Barchuscn  appears  to  have 
been  rather  an  industrious  enquirer  into  other 
men's  opinions,  than  a  man  of  genius  or  so- 
lid jiidijment.  Ahreri.  Hallcr  Bibl.  Jlled. 
Pnut.—A. 

BARCLAY,  Ai.F.XANDER,  an  Enghsh  writer 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  so  famous  near  his 
own  times,  that  it  was  warmly  disputed  whether 
England  or  .-cotiatid  had  the  best  claim  to  his 
birth.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  latter 
country  ;  for  he  is  not  only  directly  claimed  by 
the  Scotch  writers,  but  Dr.  Bulleyn,  an  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  incidentally  mentions  him 
as  "  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  cold  river 
Tweed."  He  came  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
about  1495  ;  and  after  passing  some  time  there 
with  great  reputation  for  parts  and  learning,  he 
made  a  tour  on  tiie  continent,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  spoken 
there.  On  his  return,  he  became  one  of  the 
priests  of  St.  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonshire ;  and 
afterwards  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Ely. 
After  die  dissolution  of  tliis  foundation,  he  was 
successively  presented  to  several  livings,  the 
last  that  he  enjoyed  being  those  of  Baddow- 
magna  in  Essex,  and  Allhallows,  Lombard- 
Street,  London.  He  possessed  the  dignity  of 
a  doctor  in  divinity.  He  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  in  15!; 2,  at  Croydon  in  Surrey.  As 
to  his  character,  it  is  very  ditferently  represented 
by  tlie  protestant  Bale,  and  the  papist  Pits. 
The  former  charges  him  with  living  in  adul- 
tery ;  the  latter  asserts  that  all  his  time  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  in 
reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  saints.  In 
fact,  these  accounts  are  not  absolutely  incom- 
patible. As  an  improver  of  English  literature, 
the  merits  of  Alexander  Barclay  are  less  doubt- 
ful ;  his  industry  in  enriching  the  language 
with  many  translations,  written  in  a  style  more 
pure  .and  fluent  than  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
entitles  him  to  grateful  commemoration.  The 
works  v.'hich  he  thus  naturalized  were  so  nu- 
merous that  no  complete  catalogue  of  them 
exists.  Some  of  the  principal  are,  the  "  Mi- 
serise  Curialium"  (Miseries  of  Courtiers)  of 
Eneas  Sylvius;  the  "  Eclogues  of  Baptist 
Mantuan  ;"  the  "  Castle  of  Labour,"  from  the 
French;  a  treatise  "  Of  Virtues,"  by  Mancini; 
several  "  Lives  of  Saints  ;"  the  "  Jugurthine 
War,"  of  Sallust ;  and  the  most  popular  of  all 


his  performances,  "  Navis  Stultifera,  or  the 
Ship  of  Fools,"  a  free  translation,  with  large 
additions,  from  Sebastian  Brandt.  This  is  a 
satirical  work,  consisting  of  verse  and  prose 
intermixed,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of 
wooden  cuts.  It  was  first  printed  at  London 
by  Ricliard  Pynson  in  1509,  and  underwent 
several  editions.     Hkgr.  Btitan. — A. 

BARCLAY,  John,  son  of  Thomas  Barclay, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  professor  of  civil  law 
at  Angers,  was  born  at  Pontamousson,  in 
J.anuary,  1583.  He  very  early  distinguished 
himself  in  polite  literature,  and  published  a 
commentary  on  theThebaiJ  of  Statins  in  1601. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  England,  where  he  presented 
the  king  with  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  his 
coronation.  To  him  he  also  dedicated  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Satiricon  Euphormionis,"  a  Latin 
satirical  work.  His  father,  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  be  iniluced  to  become  a  protestant,  took 
him  back  to  France,  and  he  lived  under  the 
paternal  roof  till  the  professor's  death.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  and  married  ;  and  in  1606  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  king  James,  and  made  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted 
this  prince  in  a  controversial  work,  and  sus- 
picions were  thrown  out  against  his  orthodoxy, 
which,  however,  he  strenuously  denied  to  have 
any  foundation.  He  finished  his  "  Euphorniio," 
and  published  a  defence  of  it  in  1610.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  printed,  in  161 2,  a  work 
entitled  "  Pietas,"  in  wliich  he  defended  a  per- 
formance of  his  father's  against  the  power  ar- 
rogated by  the  pope  over  crowned  heads,  which 
had  been  attacked  by  Bellarmine.  Notwith- 
standing this  declaration  against  the  papal 
claims,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul 
IV.  and  made  it  the  residence  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  much  caressed  there  even 
by  his  antagonist  Bellarmine,  and  had  some  lu- 
crative employments  bestowed  upon  him  ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  wrote  a  controversial  work 
entitled  "  Parrcncsis  ad  Sectarios."  While  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  and  during  the  printing 
of  his  principal  work,  the  "  Argenis,"  he  died 
of  the  stone  at  Rome  in  1 62 1 . 

Barclay  was  of  a  melancholy  and  singular 
disposition.  He  employed  all  the  morning  in 
study  without  admitting  any  visitor,  and  the 
afternoon  in  cultivating  his  garden.  As  a 
scholar  and  a  writer  his  reputation  was  extremely 
high  in  his  own  times,  though  his  works  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  command  lasting  attention. 
His  Latin  style  was  greatly^  admired  by  some 
good  judges,  but  met  with  severe  censurers. 


G-^nte.    Caledoniui   (jralLw    natalihn     kic  cjt 
ixomam    I\cnnana   cjui.   docct   arc 
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Petronius  wfls  particularly  his  model,  and  he 
imitated  him  in  mixing  prose  and  verse  ;  but  he 
partalces  somewhat  of  the  florid  affectation  of 
Apuleius  in  the  former,  and  of  the  bombast  of 
Lucan  in  the  latter.  His  works  of  invention,  the 
•'  Euphormio"  and  "  Argcnis,"  were  most  read, 
and  have  been  many  times  edited,  and  translated 
into  various  languages.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of 
political  nlltgory,  giving  a  picture  of  the  vices 
and  revolutions  of  courts,  with  real  characters 
under  fictitious  names.  It  has  great  variety,  in- 
genuity, and  liveliness  of  imagery,  with  many 
elevated  sentiments,  and  much  learning,  though 
displayed  with  too  much  parade.  It  was  read 
with  great  avidity  while  the  scenes  and  perso- 
nages to  which  it  alluded  were  fresh  ;  and  a 
translation  of  it  in  English  by  a  lady  appeared 
as  late  as  1772,  but  obtained  little  notice. 
Baylc.  Biogi;  Brit  an.  Alorcri. — A. 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  the  famous  apologist 
for  the  quakers,  was  the  eldest  son  of  colonel 
David  Barclay  of  Mathers,  in  ScotLind ;  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  family,  and  allied  to  some 
of  the  most  considerable  houses  in  North  Bri- 
tain. Robert  was  born,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  account,  in  1648,  at  Gordonstown  in 
the  shire  of  Murray,  whither  his  father  had  re- 
tired on  quitting  the  army.  He  was  sent  young 
to  Paris  for  education,  under  his  uncle,  who 
was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Scots  college. 
Here,  it  appears  tliat  pains  were  taken  to  in- 
duce the  youth  to  adopt  the  Roman-catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  in  his 
work  on  Universal  Love,  with  temporary  suc- 
cess. His  father,  probably  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  sent  for  him  home  in  his  17th 
year ;  and  he  returned  extraordinarily  accom- 
plished for  his  age  in  literature,  being  especially 
well  versed  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  pursued  his  studies  with  assiduity  at  home, 
and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  grave  and  solid 
disposition,  he  soon  began  to  turn  his  enquiries 
towards  theological  subjects.  In  1666  his  fa- 
ther had  become  a  convert  to  quakerism  ;  and 
he  himself  soon  after  followed  his  example, 
though  less  moved,  as  it  appears,  by  paternal 
authority,  tlian  by  the  serious  conviction  of  liis 
own  understancTiiig.  Though  his  zeal  was  for 
the  most  part  under  the  controul  of  a  sedate 
temper  and  sound  judgment,  yet  it  was  not  at 
first  free  from  enthusiasm,  for  he  himself  men- 
tions (Works,  p.  105),  that  feeling  a  strong  im- 
pression to  pass  through  the  streets  of  Aber- 
deen clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  could  not 
be  easy  till  he  had  obcyeil  this,  which  lie  con- 
ceived to  be,  a  divine  command.  He  employed 


himself  more  efficaciously  for  the  service  of  the 
cause,  by  exerting  his  powers  of  argumentation 
in  answering  some  of  its  antagonists,  which  he 
did  with  great  force  and  effect.     His  first  pub- 
lication was  entitled,  "  Truth  cleared  of  Ca- 
lumnies," &c  ;  meant  as  a  reply  to  a  work  of 
W.  Mitchell's,  a  preacher  near  Aberdeen.     It 
is  dated  from  the  author's  house  at  Urie,  in 
167c.     To  this,  a  kind  of  appendix  was  soon 
added,  in  die  form  of  queries;  and,  in  the  next 
year,  a  third  treatise  of  his  appeared,  entitled 
"  W.  Mitchell  unmasked,"  &c.  which,  with 
a  great  display  of  learning,  exhibited  no  small 
portion  of  controversial  acrimony,  and  reduced 
his  antagonist  to  silence.     In  1673  he  aimed  at 
conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  protestants  in 
general  to  his  sect,  by  a  regular  and  systematic 
exposition  of  its  doctrines.     For  this  purpose 
he  publislied  a  book  with  the  title  of  "  A  Ca- 
tecliism  and  Confession  of^  Faith,  approved  of 
and  agreed  to  by  the  general  Assembly  of  the 
Patriarchs,  Prophets  and  Apostles,  Christ  him- 
self chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them,"  &c.  In 
this  work  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  qua- 
kerism was  the  perfection  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion ;   and  tlrat  all  other  protestants,  in  as  far 
as  they  receded  from  it,  were  inconsistent  witli 
themselves,    and  approached  to  popery.      He 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  tliat  the  scriptures 
alone  were  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  faith,  and  that  no  doctrines  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Christians,    but  such   as  could    be 
proved  by  the  express  words  of  scripture.   This 
work  excited  the  attention  of  many  serious  en- 
quirers,   and  removed  many  of  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  the  society.     In  order  to 
draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  the 
rationalists  of  his  sect,  and  the  enthusiasts,  who 
were  often  confounded  with  them  by  a  common 
name,  he    published    another    treatise   entitled 
"  The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  other  Li- 
bertines, the  Hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  and 
other  pretended  ChuraJics,  equally  refused  and 
refuted,"  &c.     Some  sentiments  in  this  per- 
formance conccrnhig  church  discipline  involved 
the  autlior  in  disputes  with  his  ovn\  brethren 
(Preface  to  his  Works,  p.  14)',  as  his  other  works 
liad   already   brought   upon   him   attacks  from 
other  quarters,  particularly  from  some  members 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.     He  persisted, 
however,  in  his   endeavouis  to  make  a  clear, 
methodical,  and  rational  system  of  quakerism  ; 
and,  in  1675,  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
engaged   in  composing  ilic  most  famous  of  all 
liis  writings,  his  "  Apology  for  the  true  Cliris- 
tian   Divinity,  as   the  same   is  held   forth  and 
preathed,  by  the  people  in  scorn  called  Quak- 
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Previously   to   its  composition  he  had, 
with  great  prudence  and  foresight,  sent  abroad 
certain  "Theses  Theologicve,"  which  were  its 
groundwork,  written  in  various  languages,  and 
addressed   to  tlie  clergy  of  all  denominations 
throughout  Europe,  requesting  their  examina- 
tion  and  judgment.     When  tlie   "   Apology" 
was  completed,  he  sent  two  copies  of  it  to  eaeh 
of  the  ministers-plenipotentiary  then  assembled 
at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen.     It  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in   1676;  and  two  years  after- 
wards the  author  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it.     Translations   in   other  languages 
shortly  appeared,    and  few  theological   works 
ever    excited    so   much   attention.      Barclay's 
"  Apology"   is  a  learned,  scholastic  and  me- 
thodical performance,  very  different  from  the 
usual  productions  of  a  society  which  trusted  to 
the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  inspiration,  and 
many  of  whose  members  even  viliiicd  human 
learning.      Therefore,    although  its  merit  and 
reputation  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
first  authority  for  the  principles  of  the  sect,  yet 
perhaps  the  view  it  gives  of  them  is  rather  that 
of  the  individual  writer  than  of  the  society  in 
general.      The  service,    however,    which  this 
work  did  to  the  sect  was  very  great,  by  placing 
it  upon  a  more  respectable  footing  among  the 
variety  of  reformed  churches,    and  removing 
many  prejudices  which  had  been  entertained 
against  it  at  liome  and  abroad.    The  dedication 
of  the"  Apology"  is  as  remarkable  as  the  work 
itself.    It  is  addressed  to  king  Charles  II. ;  and 
without  any  gross  familiarity,  speaks  to  him  in 
so  plain  and  forcible  a  manner  respecting  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  and  pleads  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  of  his  own  society,  with 
such  a  manly  spirit,  that  it  has  ever  been  ad- 
mired as  a  model  in  its  kind.     The  following 
passage  will  serve  as  a  specimen  :    "  Thou  hast 
tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  thou  knowest 
wiiat  it  is  to  be  banislied  thy  native  country,  to 
be  over-ruled  as  well  as  ft)  rule  and  sit  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason 
to  know,  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  both  to 
God  and  man." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  what  Voltaire  has 
asserted  had  been  founded  on  fact ;  namely, 
that  this  address  had  the  effect  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution  then  raging  against  the  quakers. 
But  we  find,  in  reality,  that  Robert  Barclay, 
after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Holland  and 
Germany,  in  which  he  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated "William  Penn,  was,  in  1677,  imprisoned 
in  Aberdeen,  together  with  his  father  and  a 
number  of  other  quakers,  at  the  instigation  of 
archbishop  Sharp  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  whom  he 


wrote  an  excellent  letter  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  liberated, 
chiefly  through  the  interposition  of  Elizabeth 
princess  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  the  sect  of  quakers,  and  corresponded 
with  Penn  and  Barclay.  He  even  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  court,  so  that  in  1679  he  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  king  erecting  his  lands  of 
Urie  into  a  free  barony,  with  all  the  privileges 
appertaining.  In  1680  he  appears  to  have  had 
the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  York  i;i 
transacting  some  law  business  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  in  1682,  he  was  elected  governor  of  East 
Jersey  in  North  America  by  the  proprie»rs  of 
that  province,  who  made  him  large  ofliirs  iu 
order  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  the  charge. 
He  did  not  chuse  to  go  thitlier  himself,  but  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  governor  ;  and  his  brother 
John  settled  in  the  country. 

To   resume   the   account  of  his  writings. — 
While  in  prison  at  Aberdeen  in  1677  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  "  Universal  Love,"  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  shew  that  his  own  sect 
possessed  a  larger  measure  of  this  divine  attri- 
bute, than  any  other  church.      As  a  fruit  of 
this  spirit  of  general  benevolence,  he,   in  the 
same  year,  drew  up  a  letter  in  Latin  to  all  "  the 
Ambassadors    and    Deputies    of  the   Christian 
Princes  and  States  met  at  Nimeguen  to  consult 
the   peace  of  Christendom,"    urging  them   to 
forward  that  good  work,  and  pointing  out  the 
true  causes  of  war,  and  its  incompatibility  with 
Christian  principles.   This  was  delivered,  along 
with  copies  of  his  "  Apology"  (as  above  men- 
tioned), and  is  said  to  have  been  received  widi 
tlie  respect  due  to  the  author's  character  and 
good    intentions.     A    Latin    letter   concerning 
"  the  Possibility  and  Necessity  of  an  inward 
and    immediate    Revelation,"    which   he   had 
written  in   1676  to  Adrian  Pacts,  a  person  of 
distinction  in  Holland,  he  translated  into  Eng- 
lish,   and  published  in   1686.      This   was   the 
last  of  his  performances  ;  and  as  It  relates  to  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  quakerism,   has  been 
reckoned,  though  short,   one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  thcni.     Much  of  his  time  appears  to 
have  passed  in  journies  undertaken  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  society,  bodi  in  promulgating  their 
doctrines,  and  employing  his  interest  in  pro- 
tecting its  members  from  oppression.    In  com- 
mon with   William  Penn,  he  seems  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy  with 
James  II.,  who,  feeling  the  necessity  he  and 
his  party  had  for  a  free  toleration,  affected  to 
be  the  great  patron  of  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  non-resisting  princi- 
ples of  the  quakers  in  civil  matters  gave  him  a 
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predilection  for  their  religious  opinions  above 
those  of  other  protcstants.  Barclay  was  in  a 
private  conference  with  the  king,  in  1688,  just 
as  the  wind  came  fair  for  bringing  over  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  and  could  not  forbear  on 
that  occasion  to  urge  him  with  the  propriety  of 
some  concessions  to  satisfy  his  people  :  but  the 
doom  of  that  misguided  monarch  was  fixed. 
Robert  Barclay  did  not  long  survive  the  Revo- 
lution. He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his 
house  at  Uric,  in  October  1690,  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  (a  very  extraordinary  circumstance!) 
were  living  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  moral 
character  of  this  eminent  person  was  correspon- 
dent to  the  great  employment  of  his  life,  that  of 
promoting  what  he  Uiought  to  be  the  cause  of 
religious  truth.  He  was  equally  amiable  and 
respectable  ;  and  the  gravity  of  his  pursuits  was 
far  from  infusing  any  rigour  or  sourness  into  his 
manners  and  conversation.  He  governed  his 
house  with  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
preserved  a  serenity  of  mind  under  all  tlic 
changes  of  his  fortune.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BARDESANES,  or  Bardaisan,  an  here- 
siarch  of  the  second  century,  was  a  native  of 
Edessa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Valentine  the  Egyptian,  though  in  fact  his 
system  was  very  diftl-rent  from  that  of  the  Va- 
lentinians.  He  was  a  man  of  acuic  genius,  and 
profound  erudition,  and  wrote  many  works 
■which  acquired  him  a  great  reputation.  He 
was  eloquent  in  the  Syriac,  whicli  was  his  na- 
tive language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted 
■with  the  Greek.  A  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
him  to  make  a  journey  into  the  east  in  order  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  brachmans  and  other 
philosophers  of  that  country.  He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  Abgarus  who  reigned  in  Edessa  from 
the  year  152  to  187.  A  work  which  he  wrote 
"  Upon  Destiny,"  said  to  have  been  directed 
against  Abydas  the  astronomer,  or  astrologer, 
was  in  great  reputation  among  the  ancients. 
Eusebius  quotes  a  fragment  of  it  in  liis  "  Prje- 
par.  Evangel."  He  is  related  to  have  addressed, 
or  at  least  to  have  presented,  this  work  to  An- 
toninus, whom  Jerom  understands  to  have  been 
tlic  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius,  but  it  was  more 
probably  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus,  who  vi- 
sited Edessa  in  his  progress  to  the  east.  Bar- 
dcsancs  adopted  the  oriental  philosophy  con- 
cerning the  two  principlfs,  but  with  certain 
modifications  which  rendi-Tcd  it  less  adverse  to 
the  Christian  doctrine.  In  the  principal  of  his 
works,  written  against  the  Marcionites,  he  ad- 
mits A  supreme  God,  pure  and  perfect ;  and 
also  a  prince  of  darkness.     He  supposes  tJiat 


God  created  the  world  without  any  mixture  of 
evil,  and  peopled  it  with  pure  inhabitants,  en- 
dued with  subtle  ethereal  bodies,  and  celestial 
spirits  ;  but,  that,  when  the  prince  of  darkness 
had  tempted  them  to  sin,  they  acquired  sluggish 
and  gross  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt  matter  by 
the  evil  principle,  and  disorder  was  introduced 
into  the  natural  and  moral  world,  with  a  per- 
petual conflict  between  reason  and  passion  in 
the  mind  of  man.  On  this  account,  Jesus  de- 
scended from  above,  clothed  not  in  a  real,  but  in 
a  celestial  or  aerial  body,  who  taught  mankind 
to  subdue  tlie  corruption  of  their  natures,  and 
by  fasting  and  contemplation,  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  fetters  of  malignant  matter. 
They  who  listen  to  this  divine  instructor,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  terrestrial  body,  are  to 
mount  to  the  upper  regions  of  felicity,  invested 
with  ethereal  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies.  It  is 
said  that  Bardesanes  at  length  renounced  the 
more  chimerical  part  of  his  system  ;  but  Euse- 
bius seems  to  deny  that  he  ever  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  his  sect  subsisted  a  long 
time  in  Syria.  A  hundred  and  fifty  hymns 
which  he  wrote  with  much  elegance  in  Syriac, 
in  imitation  of  David's  psalms,  are  said  by  their 
popularity  to  have  much  contributed  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions.  ApoUonius  of  Chalcedonia 
used  great  efforts  to  induce  Bardesanes  to  apos- 
tatize from  Christianity,  but  without  success* 
Bardesanes,  a  Babylonian,  quoted  by  Porphyry 
as  having  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  and  as  being  author  of  a  book  con- 
cerning the  Indian  philosophers,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  a  ditferent  person  from 
the  above  ;  but  others  reckon  him  die  same,  as, 
indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with  chronology. 
Ahreri.  Mosheim,  b.  I .  part  ii.  eh.  v.  Beau- 
sabre  Hist,  du  Manich.     Lardiier  Credit. — A. 

BARETTI,  Joseph,  a  man  of  letters  of 
some  distinction,  was  born  at  Turin  about  the 
year  17 16.  His  father  was  an  architect,  em- 
ployed under  Don  Philip  Invara,  a  Sicilian,  who 
built  several  considerable  edifices  in  and  near 
Turin.  Young  Baretti  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  some  paternal  property,  which  last, 
from  his  own  confession,  he  squandered  in 
gaming.  Of  his  early  life  very  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rambling  and  desultory, 
and  probably  often  subjected  to  pecuniary  dis- 
tress. In  1748  we  find  him  at  Venice,  a  teacher 
of  Italian  to  some  English  gentlemen.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  came  to  England,  chiefly, 
as  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  lord  Lharlemont ; 
and  this  island  was  thenceforth,  except  witli  a 
short  interval,  his  constant  residence.  A  won- 
derful facility  in  acquiring  languages,  together 
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with  a  critical  knowledge  of  his  own,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  profession  of  a  language- 
master,  in  which  he  engaged.  As  early  as  1753 
ho  ventured  to  become  a  writer  in  Englifh,  in 
which  tongue  he  published  "  A  Defence  of  tl>e 
Poetrv  of  his  native  country  against  the  censures 
of  \'oltairc."  About  this  time  ])is  acquaintance 
connnenced  with  Dr.  Johnson,  then  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  his  dictionary.  It  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  extraordinary  kindness 
and  cordiality  on  the  part  of  Johnson,  probably 
conciliated  by  equal  deference  and  veneration 
oil  that  of  Barctti,  who  omits  no  occasion  in  his 
works  of  testifying  his  profound  admiration  of 
his  illustrious  friend.  Some  works  which  he 
wrote  at  this  period,  on  the  Italian  language  and 
literature,  contributed  to  raise  his  reputation  ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  his  friend's  Englisli 
Dictionary  to  compile  a  dictionary  of  the  Italian 
and  English  languages,  much  more  complete 
than  any  hitherto  published,  which  first  appear- 
ed in  1760,  and  still  maintains  its  superiority 
over  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  His  indus- 
try was,  indeed,  exemplary  ;  for  his  love  of  in- 
dependence led  him  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  own 
exertions,  notwithstanding  any  advantages  of 
temporary  patronage.  But  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  his  performances  partook  too  much 
of  the  imperfection  consequent  upon  haste  and 
necessity.  in  1760  he  revisited  his  native 
country,  where,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Johnson's  to  him,  he  had  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  had  thoughts  of  forming  a  matrimonial 
connection ;  but  neither  of  these  took  place. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  projected,  and  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  a  periodical  work  under  the  title 
of  "  Frusta  Literaria,"  in  the  character  of 
an  old  querulous  soldier  who  was  returned  to 
his  country  after  a  long  absence.  This  work 
met  with  great  success,  but  the  severity  of  its 
criticisms  raised  a  storm  of  enmity  againft  the 
author,  which  rendered  his  abode  in  that  coun- 
try unpleasant,  if  not  unsafe.  After  an  absence 
of  six  years  he  returned  through  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  England,  where  he  resumed  his  literary 
occupations.  In  1768  he  published  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy," 
principally  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  severe 
strictures  contained  in  the  "  Letters  from  Ita- 
ly," by  Mr.  Sam.  Sharp,  the  surgeon.  Sharp 
had  indeed  written  like  a  prejudiced  English- 
man, incapable  of  making  due  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  tastes  and  habits,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  all  the  more 
serious  matters  in  which  his  own  country  claims 
a  superiority  over  most  of  those  on  the  conti- 
nent. Baretti,  on  the  other  band,  was  a  citizen 


of  the  world,  treating  ligiitiy  not  dnlv  difl'ercnccj 
in  modes  of  living  and  tashion.ible  manners,  but 
the  most  essential  diversities  in  morals,  religion, 
and  government.  He  was,  however,  successful 
in  exposing  many  of  Sharp's  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations, which  he  attacked  both  witit 
humour  and  argument.  He  retained  the  warm 
attachment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  family  of  Thrale,  a  connection 
equally  useful  and  agreeable  to  liim,  both  as  a 
teaelier  and  a  literary  guest.  In  1 769  he  visit- 
ed part  of  Spain,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  account  of  a  tour  in  that  coun- 
trv.  Soon  after  his  return,  an  incident  liappen- 
ed  which  involved  him  in  very  disagreeable 
consequences.  As  he  was  returning,  early  one 
evening  in  October,  from  a  coffee-house,  he  was 
accosted  in  the  Haymarket  by  a  woman  of  the 
town,  whom  he  repulsed  with  some  roughness. 
An  angry  altercation  ensued,  which  brought  on 
the  interference  of  three  men,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  push  Baretti  into  the  kennel.  Alarmtd 
for  his  safety,  he  took  out  a  pocket  French 
dessert-knife,  and  struck  one  of  the  assailants. 
The  man  pursued  and  collared  him;  upon  which 
Baretti  repeated  his  blows  witli  tlie  knife,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  died  of  his  woumls  the 
next  day.  Baretti  was  immediately  taken  into 
custody,  and  was  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  trial  excited  great  interest  in  the 
public,  and  perhaps  no  person  in  his  circum- 
stances had  ever  such  an  appearance  of  men  of 
literary  eminence  to  bear  testimony  to  his  cha- 
racter. .  Among  these  were  the  names  of  John- 
son, Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  and 
Beauclerk.  Baretti  rejected  the  privilege  of 
having  a  jury  of  half  foreigners,  and  confidently 
threw  himself  upon  tlie  generosity  of  English- 
men. He  had  no  cause  to  repent  this  measure, 
for  their  verdict  was  self-defence.  Yet  he  did 
not  escape  censure  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  had  recourse  to  a  mortal  weapon  to  repel  an 
assault,  which,  in  so  public  a  place,  and  at  so 
early  an  hour  (between  six  and  seven),  could 
scarcely  have  endangered  his  person  ;  and  the 
fact  was  thought  an  unfortunate  example  of 
that  propensity  to  stabbi-.g  which  he  had  taken 
pains  to  refute,  when  brought  as  a  charge 
against  the  Italians  by  Mr.  Sharp.  It  is  assert- 
ed too,  that,  so  far  from  shewing  any  remorse 
for  the  fatality  of  the  action,  he  was  brutal 
enough  once  to  present  his  knife  to  a  young 
lady  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  fruit,  with  the 
preface — ^This  is  the  weapon  that  stabbed  the 
villain  ! 

In   1770  he  published  his    "Journey  from 
London  to  Genoa,  througli  England,  Portugalj 
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Spain,  and  France,"  4  vols.  8vo.  a  sprightly  and 
entertaining  performance,  repiete  with  lively- 
traits  of  manners  and  sentiment,  and  every 
•where  maintaining  the  character  of  the  good- 
humoured  traveller,  accommodating  himself  to 
all  petty  diversities,  and  superior  to  trifling 
difficulties.  He  continued  to  publish  introduc- 
tory works  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Italian 
and  some  other  modern  languages,  and  super- 
intended a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Machiavel.  About  this  time  he  was  domesti- 
cated in  the  Thrale  family;  and  in  1775  he 
accompanied  tliem  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  trip  to 
Paris.  He  left  Mr.  Thrale's  in  1776,  "  in 
some  whimsical  fit  of  disgust  or  ill-nature, 
without  taking  leave"  (Jolinson's  letter  to  Bos- 
wcll) ;  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  passed  in  struggles  against  ditliculties.  In 
1779,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pliilidor,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  to  the  pubhc  a  classical  cn- 
tertainniLiit,  the  "  Carmen  .Seculare"  of  Horace, 
set  to  music;  but  it  proved  too  refined  for  the 
national  taste,  and  failed  of  success.  lie  had 
for  some  time  enjoyed  the  post  of  foreign  se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  but  this  was 
a  source  of  honour  rather  than  emolument,  and 
his  circumstances  now  led  him  to  be  solicirous 
for  die  means  of  maintenance.  A  pension 
from  government  of  Sol.  per  ann.  wliich  he 
obtained  under  lord  North's  administration,  fell 
into  arrear  during  tlie  urgency  of  public  wants, 
and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  preserve  himself 
from  absolute  indigence.  In  1786  he  published 
a  work  with  the  singular  title  of  "  Tolondron. 
Speeches  to  John  Bowie  about  his  Edition  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  together  with  some  Account  of 
Spanish  Literature."  This  was  his  last  per- 
formance. His  constitution  v.'as  broken  by 
uneasiness  of  mind  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
pout,  and  he  died  on  May  5,  1789.  He  retain- 
ed some  respectable  friends  to  the  last,  who  at- 
tended him  to  the  grave.  Baretti  had  a  rough 
and  somewhat  cynical  appearance,  yet  he  was 
wtU  fitted  for  society,  and  particularly  delight- 
ed in  the  company  of  young  persons,  with 
whom  his  conversation  generally  took  an  in- 
structive turn.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  had  imbibed  that  laxity  of  opinion  which 
usually  attends  free  intercourse  with  it,  where 
fixed  principles  have  not  been  early  established. 
But  his  integrity  was  unimpeaclied  ;  his  morals 
were  pure,  and  his  manners  correct.  He  was 
extremely  charitable,  and  often  forgot  his  own 
wants  in  supplying  those  of  otliers.  As  to  his 
literary  talents,  if  they  were  not  of  the  highest 
order,  they  were  useful  and  agreeable.     liis 


English  style  was  not  only  pure,  but  possessed 
an  ease  and  familiarity  very  extraordinary  in  a 
foreigner.  Indeed,  his  phraseology  not  unfre- 
quently  descends  to  the  trifling  and  puerile,  es- 
pecially when  adapting  itself  to  young  persons. 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  teacher  of 
languages,  and  his  elementary  publications  af- 
ford very  useful  helps  to  the  student.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson  by  no  means 
considered  him  as  a  trifler.  "  I  know  no  man 
(said  lie  to  Boswell)  who  carries  his  head 
higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti.  There  are 
strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeedj 
many  hooks  ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  has  he 
grapples  very  forcibly."  Boswell' s  Life  of  John- 
son.     European  Magazine  for  1789. — A. 

BARLAAM,  a  monk  of  St.  Basil,  and  a  man 
of  uncommon  learning  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, was  born  at  Seminara  in  Calabria.  He 
went  young  into  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  Greek  language  ;  and  arriving  at 
Constantinople,  in  1327,  he  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  various  learning,  as  to  obtain  tlie 
favour  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  Younger, 
and  of  his  favourite  John  Cantacuzenus,  the 
latter  of  whom  took  him  into  his  house.  He 
was  appointed  to  teach  theology  and  the  belles 
lettres  ;  and  in  1 3  3 1  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy-ghost.  He  is  describ- 
ed as  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  of  slow  and 
dilEcuIt  utterance,  but  -of  a  piercing  genius, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  die 
sciences,  as  understood  and  cultivated  in  tliat 
age.  A  dispute,  however,  which  he  held  with 
Kicephoras  Gregoras,  the  most  learned  of  die' 
Greeks,  turned  out  so  Httle  to  his  honour,  diat 
he  retired  in  cliagrin  to  Salonichi.  He  was  re- 
called thence  to  hold  a  dispute  with  two  depu- 
ties sent  by  pope  John  XXII.  to  treat  of  a 
reunion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  clnirchcs; 
and  he  gained  reputation  by  defending  die 
Greek  cause  in  speech  and  writing.  Soon  after, 
he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  fana- 
tical monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  in  tlicir  men- 
tal abstractions  pretended  to  see  the  light  of 
Mount  Thabor  on  their  navel.  This  absurd 
contest  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony  for 
some  time  between  him  and  Gregory  Palamos, 
and  included  a  disputation  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  essence  and  the  operation 
of  the  deity.  It  was  suspended  by  a  commis- 
sion of  importance  given  to  Barlaam  ;  for  when 
Andronicus,  desiring  to  obtain  tlie  aid  of  die 
western  princes  against  the  Turks,  wislied,  as  a 
previous  step,to  reconcile  the  Greek  ehurch  widi 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  sent  Barlaam,  in  1339,  to 
manage  this  delicate  ncgociation  at  the  court  of 
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pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon.  In  this  place, 
according  to  the  nbbe  dc  Sadc  ( Mnn.  df  Pe- 
trnrqiie),  lie  bccanic  acquainted  with  Petrarch  ; 
who  took  from  him  instructions  in  the  Greek 
Janguage,  then  ahuost  unknown  in  the  west. 
Earlaam  was  the  first  who  revived  in  these 
countries  the  knowledge  of  Homer's  writings, 
liut  though  he  inspired  great  personal  esteem  in 
the  lovers  of  literature,  he  failed  in  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned 
to  Constantinople.  Here  his  dispute  with  Pa- 
kimos  and  the  monks  of  Atiios  was  renewed, 
and  in  the  end,  Barl.iam  incurred  die  censure  of 
a  council,  which  induced  him,  in  1341,  to  quit 
the  east.  He  came  to  the  court  of  king  Robert 
at  Naples,  where,  or  at  Avignon,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  three  years,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Petrarch.  Tlirough  the  recommendation 
of  this  eminent  person,  Barlaani  vi-as  presented 
with  the  bishopric  of  Gerace  in  Calabria,  the 
ancient  Hieracium,  where  he  died  about  1348. 
He  was  accused  of  inconstancy  in  religion,  and 
not  undescTA'cdly,  since,  having,  when  a  Greek 
monk,  written  against  the  Latin  communion, 
he  \»Tote  in  its  favour  when  a  Latin  bisiiop  ; 
whence  some  authors  have  supposed  two  con- 
troversialists of  the  name.  Probably,  the  ex- 
treme absurdity  of  the  opinions  which  had  pre- 
vailed against  him  in  his  contest  about  the  light 
of  Thabor,  had  rendered  these  disputes  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  except  as  far  as  his  interest  was 
concerned.  He  also  wTote  a  treatise  on  morals 
after  the  stoical  system  ;  a  work  on  arithmetic  ; 
and  some  letters  and  orations.  Aloreri.  Gib- 
bon.    Tirabosr/.i. — A. 

BARLAND,  Adrian,  a  copious  -writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  about  1488,  at 
Barland,  a  village  of  Zeeland,  whence  he  took 
his  name.  He  studied  at  Ghent  and  Louvain  ; 
and  in  the  latter  place  was  a  private  teacher  for 
some  years,  and  afterwards  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  university.  This  post  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1642.  His  numerous  works, 
all  written  in  Latin,  are  on  various  topics. 
Some  of  the  principal  are,  "  Notes  on  Terence, 
Virgil,  Menander,  and  Pliny  the  Younger ;" 
*'  An  Abridgment  of  Lfniversal  History,  from 
the  Birth  o(  Christ  to  1532  ;"  "  On  the  J)oges 
of  Venice  ;"  "  Chronicle  of  the  D\ikcs  of  Bra- 
bant ;"  "  History  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  ;" 
«« Life  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;"  "  Cata- 
logue of  the  chief  Towns  of  Lower  Germany ;" 
"  De  literatis  urbis  Romae  principibus."  Se- 
veral of  his  historic.il  works  were  published  to- 
gether at  Cologne  in  1603,  8vo.  Moreri. — A. 
BARLyEUS,  Caspar,  an  eminent  modern 
Latin  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at 


Antwerp  in  1584.  His  father,  who  was  a  pro- 
testant,  took  refuge  in  Holland,  wliere  he  be- 
came regent  of  a  college.  He  educated  his  son 
Caspar  for  divinity,  which  he  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  minister.  He 
also  became  sub-principal  and  professor  of  logic 
at  Lcyden  -,  but,  joining  the  Arminiaii  party, 
when  they  were  finally  defeated  at  tlie  synod  of 
Dort,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
He  then  applied  to  medicine,  and  after  two 
years'  study  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Caen. 
He  was,  however,  little  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  physic  ;  and,  on  the  solicitation  of  some 
young-  persons,  resumed  the  function  of  an  in- 
structor, and  gave  lectures  in  philosopliy  and 
tlic  belles  lettres  at  Leyden.  There  he  was  in- 
vited in  1631  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy 
in  the  public  school  founded  at  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days,  in  the  wor- 
thy discharge  of  his  office ;  but  from  his  known 
attachment  to  Arminian  principles,  he  was  tlie 
perpetual  object  of  jealousy  to  the  orthodox, 
who  closely  watched  all  his  steps,  and  did  him 
all  the  ill  olRces  in  their  power.  Some  liberal 
lines  which  he  prefixed  to  the  publication  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  excited  a  great  clamour  against 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  Soci- 
nianism,  an  imputation  which  he  warmly  re- 
pelled. He  fell  at  length  into  the  hypochon- 
driac maladies  so  common  to  literary  men,  and 
died  in  1648. 

Barlseus  was  a  man  of  genius  as  m'cII  as  of 
erudition.  He  published  a  volume  of  Latin  ha- 
rangues on  various  subjects,  wliich  were  admir- 
ed ;  but  his  principal  reputation  rose  from  his 
Latin  poetry,  in  which  some  critics  have  ac- 
counted him  a  rival  to  the  ancients,  and  at 
least  upon  a  par  witli  Claudian.  He  wrote  in 
a  variety  of  mjnners,  and  was  thought  to  excel 
in  all.  Every  great  event  tiiat  occurred  in  his 
time  called  forth  his  exertions,  and  he  has  ce- 
lebrated several  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 
His  "  Poems,"  printed  at  Leyden  in  1628  and 
1 63 1,  contain  three  books  of  heroic  pieces, two  of 
elegies,  anil  one  of  miscellanies,  consisting  of 
scazons,  iambics,  epigrams,  &c.  He  wrote  also 
a  "  Relation  of  the  Transactions  in  Brazil  un- 
der the  Government  of  Count  Maurice,"  pub- 
lished in  1647.  After  his  death  his  "  Letters" 
were  printed  in  two  volumes.  Bayle  Diet, 
Baillft  Jiigem.  ties  Saxmns. — A. 

BARLDW,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine  and 
an  English  bishop,  was  born  in  1607  at  Lang- 
hill  in  the  parish  of  Orton,  Westmoreland. 
His  academical  education  was  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In 
1635  lie  was  appointed  reader  of  Metaphysics 
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in  the  university,  and  his  lectures  were  pub- 
liflied.     Oh  the   surrender  of  Oxford  to  the 
parliament   in    1646,    he   complied   with   the 
change  of  times,  and  not  only  preserved  his 
fellowship,  but  was  elected  head-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  and,  1657,  provost  of  his  col- 
lege.    He  so  managed  at  the  restoration,  how- 
ever, as  to  be  appointed  a  commissioner  for  re- 
storing the  members  ejected  in   164!};  and  to 
be  created  doctor  in  divinity,  and  Margaret  pro- 
fessor  of  tliat   science.     In    the    same  year, 
1660,  he  addressed   to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
"  The  Case  of  a  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Re- 
ligion," in  wliich  he  had  the  merit  of  carrying 
that  principle  further  than  was  generally  done 
by  divines  of  that  age.     Being  eminent  for  skill 
in  civil  and  canon  law,  he  was  frequently  ap- 
plied to  in  cases  of  conscience  relative  to  mar- 
riage, divorce.   Sec  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  wrote,  in  167 1,"  Mr.Cottington's  Case 
of  Divorce."     In    1675  ^^  ^''''**  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  through  the  interest 
of  the  secretaries  of  state.    After  his  possession 
of  this  see  he  wrote  a  variety  of  short  pieces  ; 
but  he  especially  distinguished   himself  as  an 
opposer  of  the  tloctrines  of  popery  ;   and   he 
greatly  contributed  to  sound  the  alarm  relative 
to  the  dangers  of  a  popish  successor,  which 
then  greatly  agitated  the  nation.     Yet  on  the 
accession  of  James  II.  his  complying  dispo- 
sition so  far  prevailed  over  his  former  fears, 
that  he  was  one   of  the  most  forward  in  pro- 
curing thanks  to  the   king  for  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  employed  all  his 
learning  in  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  regal 
power  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws.     A  radi- 
cal love  of  toleration  has  been  suggested  as  his 
apology  for  this  conduct ;  but  surely  it  was  in- 
consistent with  his  violent  opposition  to  popery 
on  the  ground  of  its  intolerant  spirit.     When 
the  revolution  took  place,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  fall  in  with  its  principles,  and  to  support  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  the  successors  of  James. 
In  theology  he  was  a  rigid  calvinist,  and  in  his 
quality  of  professor  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
the  learned  Bull,  though  he  declined  a  public 
disputation  with  him.     In  philosophy  he  was  a 
strict  Aristotelian,  and   an  enemy   to  the  new 
mode   of   experiment  promoted  by  the  Royal 
Society.     As  a  bishop,  he  neglected  his  duties 
in  his  cathedral  and  diocese,  residing  constantly 
at  his  manor-seat   of  i5i;gden  ;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears rather  extraordinary    that  his   character 
should  have  found  such  favour  with  the  author 
of  the  "  Confessional."     His  tolerating  spirit, 
and  his  aversion  to  popery,  must  probably  have 
been  the  causes  of  this  predilection.     Bishop 
VOL.  u. 


Darlow  died  at  Bugden  in  1691,  in  the  Sjth 
year  of  h'.s  age.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  showed  a  freedom  from 
narrow  prejudices  in  favouring  learned  men  of 
all  countries  and  denominations.  Besides  the 
works  printed  in  his  life -time,  Sir  Peter  Pett 
published  after  his  death  a  volume  of  "  Cases 
of  Conscience"  resolved  by  him,  8vo.  1692, 
and  his  "  Genuine  Remains,"  8VO.1693.  Bhgr. 
Brifaii.—A. 

BARLOWE,  William,  an  eminent   ma- 
thematician   and    natural-philosopher,    son    of 
bishop  William    B.irlowe,   was  born   in  Pem- 
brokeshire while  his  father  occupied  the  see  of 
St.  David's.    He  was  entered  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  in   1560,  and  after  finishing  his  edu- 
cation there,    travelled    abroad,    and   acquired 
considerable  skill  in  the  art  of  navigation.     He 
took  orders  in  1573,  and  was  made  prebendary 
of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Easton.     He  suc- 
cessively obtained   other  preferments,  and  be- 
came chaplain    to   prince    Henry,   and   finally 
archdeacon  of  Salisbury.      He  has  made   his 
name   memorable    as  the  first  writer  on    the 
properties  of  the  loadstone,  preceding  on  that 
subject  the  treatise   of  Dr.  Gilbert  by  twenty 
years.     To  him   are   attributed  several   disco- 
veries relative  to  the  magnet,  and  its  nautical 
uses.     He  found  out  the   difference  between 
iron  and  steel  for  the  purposes  of  magnetism  ; 
showed  the  right  method  of  touching  mngneti- 
cal  needles  ;  invented  the  manner  of  piecing 
and  cementing  loadstones,   and  demonstrated 
the  cause  of  the  additional  power  they  acquire 
by  being  double-capped.     These  he  made  pub- 
lic  in  the  foUoAving  works  :    i.  "  The  Navi- 
gator's  Supply,    containing    many    tilings   of 
principal  importance   belonging  to  navigation, 
and  use  of  diverse  instruments,  framed  chiefly 
to  that  purpose  ;"  London,  1597,  4to.     In  this 
work  is  a  demonstration  of  Wright's,  or  Mer- 
cator's,  division  of  the  meridian  line,  as  com- 
municated by  a  friend.     2.  "  Magnetical  .Ad- 
vertisement, or  diverse  pertinent  Observations 
and  improved  Experiments  concerning  the  Na- 
ture and  Properties  of  the  Loadstone  ;"  Londci:, 
1616,  4to.      3.  "  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Ridley's 
Animadversions  on  the  above  wcrk;"  London, 
16 1 8,   4to.      This    ingenious    person   died    in 
1625.     Though  It  is  probable  that  he  brought 
some  of  his   knowledge  on  these  topics  from 
abroad,  and  his  ov»n  share  as  a  discoverer  may 
not  be  easily  assignable,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  he  was  an  original   experinuiiter,  and 
added  to  the  stock  of  science.  Bio^r.  Hiitan. — A. 
B.ARN.'ABAS,  Saint,  one  <>f  the  teachers 
of  Christi.'.iiity    in  the   apostolical  times,  was 
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a  Levite,  nnd  a  native  of  Cyprus.  His  proper 
hamc  is  said  lo  liavc  been  "Jaepk;  and  Barnabas 
to  have  been  the  appellation  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  apostles,  signifying  "  chiid  ot'  conso- 
lation," or  "  of  exhortation."  He  was  one  of 
those  converts  vho,  soon  after  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  sold  their  property,  and  Liid  the  mo- 
ney at  the  apostles'  feet.  {Acls  iv.  36.  37.)  It 
was  he  who  presented  i:>t.  Paul  to  the  other 
apostles  three  years  after  his  conversion.  He 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Antioch,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  disciples.  Thence  he  went 
to  Tarsus  to  meet  Paul,  who  brought  him  back 
to  Antioch,  wiiere  they  resided  a  year  toge- 
ther, and  tlicn  were  appointed  to  convey  the 
alms  of  tiie  brethren  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he 
was  decl.ned  joint-apostle  of  the  gentiles  witli 
Paul,  with  whom  he  travelled  as  a  preacher  of 
Christianity  to  diverse  places.  At  length,  on 
n  ditrerence  respecting  Mark,  whom  Paul  re- 
fused to  accept  as  a  companion,  they  parted, 
and  Barnabas  with  Mark  went  to  Cyprus. 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  authentic  history,  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  au- 
thors relate  that  he  was  martyred  by  the  Jews 
in  Salamis.  An  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barna- 
bas is  still  extant,  and  learned  men  have  dif- 
fered much  as  to  its  genuineness.  It  is  quoted 
by  very  early  writers,  but  never  obtained  a 
place  among  the  canonical  books  of  scripture. 
Mosheim  rejects  it  without  scruple,  and  calls 
it  the  weak  performance  of  some  Jew.  Lard- 
ncr  is  inclined  to  admit  it  as  the  work  of  Bar- 
nabas. It  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  71,  or  72,  soon  after  the  destruction 
of    Jerusalem.       Moreri.       Lardner's    Credit. 

Mojbdm  Ecd.  Hist A. 

BARNARD,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  and 
patriotic  citizen  and  magistrate  of  London, 
was  born  in  1685,  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  of 
parents  belonging  to  the  society  of  quakers. 
He  was  brought  up  at  a  school  at  Wandsworth 
in  Surrey,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
sound  sense,  and  a  love  of  justice  and  equity. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father,  who  was  in 
the  wine-trade,  took  him  into  his  counting- 
house,  and  soon  entrusted  him  with  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  his  concerns.  He  dc- 
ser^'ed  this  confidence  by  his  assiduity,  and  his 
particular  application  to  the  study  of  figures, 
in  which  he  acquired  great  skill.  His  sedate 
disposition  and  turn  for  enquiry  led  him,  when 
a  youth,  always  to  seek  the  company  of  his 
seniors,  from  whom  he  might  derive  useful  in- 
struction. Religion  was  early  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  h'ls  attention ;    and  tlie  result  of  hii 


examinations  into  controversial  points  was  his 
quitting  the  society  of  quakers  in  his  lOtll 
year,  and  becoming  a  declared  member  of  the 
established  church.  Till  his  36th  year  he 
passed  his  time  as  a  private  man,  in  the  occu- 
pations of  his  business,  and  tlie  impvovtment 
of  his  mind,  known  and  respected  onlv  by  his 
particular  acquaintance  •,  but  at  that  period  he 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the  circumstance  of 
being  appointed  by  the  body  of  wine  mer- 
chants to  state  before  the  house  of  lords  their 
objections  to  a  bill  affecting  their  trade,  which 
had  already  passed  the  commons.  T!ie  sound 
knowledge  and  abilities  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion  excited  so  much  admiration,  that  in 
1721  he  was,  without  his  knowledge,  proposed 
at  a  general  meeting  as  a  candidate  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  London  at  the  next  election. 
This  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  after 
one  of  the  warmest  contests  ever  known  in  the 
city,  he  was  returned  one  of  the  members, 
though  he  declined  all  personal  solicitation, 
and  left  the  management  entirely  to  his  friends. 
His  parliamentary  conduct  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  was  in  the  highest  degree  inde- 
pendent and  respectable,  and  few  men  carried 
so  much  personal  weight  as  himself.  A  great 
part  oi  it  was  spent  in  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  then  conducted  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  In  particular,  the  famous 
scheme  for  extending  the  excise  was  opposed 
by  him  with  singular  vigour  and  assiduity, 
and  his  eflbrts  had  no  small  share  in  procur- 
ing its  final  relinqul.shment.  An  improper  de- 
sire of  popularity  was,  however,  by  no  means 
the  principle  of  his  public  conduct  •,  for  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  incur  temporary  dislike  in  the 
promotion  of  wh^at  he  thought  useful  to  the 
state ;  as  appeared  from  his  attempt  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  from  4  to 
3  per  cent,  which  exposed  him  to  much  po- 
pular odium,  though  its  purpose  was  to  alle- 
viate tlie  burthens  that  pressed  on  the  lower 
classes.  In  1732  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  king  George  II.  whom  he 
attended  upon  with  a  congratulatory  address. 
In  1637  he  was  raised  to  tlie  chief  magistracy 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  his  conduct  ia 
that  office  was  a  model  for  all  his  successors. 
During  his  mayoralty  he  would  not  sleep  a 
single  night  at  his  country-house,  which  was 
no  further  distant  than  Clapham,  lest  a  single 
individual  might  suffer  from  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He  amended  the  poHee, 
watched  over  die  morals  of  all  within  his  juris- 
diction,  treated   slight   oftiinders  with  lenity, 
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and  shielded  them  from  public  exposure,  but 
exercised  due  severity  against  hardened  and 
tlagitious  culprits.  He  was  particularly  praise- 
worthy in  not  suffering  atiy  person  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  a  single  night,  till  the  ac- 
cusation against  him  had'  been  fairly  heard — 
sensible  how  much  the  morals  of  an  innocent 
youth  might  even  in  that  short  time  be  injured 
by  an  abotle  in  those  receptacles  of  infamy. 
He  luui,  indeed,  some  years  before  taken  an 
active  part  in  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the 
abuses  practised  in  gaols,  and  too  well  knew 
how  defective  the  police  of  the  country  was 
•with  respect  to  them.  In  1745  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
merchants  and  traders,  who  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  take  bank-notes  in  payment  as  cash, 
and  thereby  prevented  tlie  dangers  to  public 
credit  which  the  confusion  of  the  times  was 
likely  otherwise  to  have  produced.  In  1749 
he  became  father  of  the  city  ;  and  such  was 
the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the 
merchants  of  London  erected  his  statue  in  the 
exchange.  But  his  modesty  led  him  to  disap- 
prove of  such  a  token  of  respect  paid  him 
during  his  life-time  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
abstained  from  going  on  the  inside  of  that  edi- 
fice. He  was  elected  for  the  last  time  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  in  1754  ;  but  his  in- 
creasing infirmities  induced  him  to  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  public  business  ;  and 
in  1758  he  resigned  his  alderman's  gown.  He 
died  at  Clapham  in  1764,  leaving  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  Scarcely  any  man  in  his  sta- 
tion passed  through  life  with  more  uniform 
respectability,  as  well  in  his  public  as  private 
character.  He  was  eminently  religious  and 
virtuous  ;  simple  and  modest  in  his  dress  and 
demeanour,  but  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  His  language  was  clear, 
concise,  and  unaffected;  his  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge were  recognised  by  some  of  the  first 
characters  of  his  time.  His  name,  if  other- 
wise forgotten,  would  be  consigned  to  perpe- 
tuity by  the  muse  of  Pope  ;  who,  m  his  imi- 
tation of  the  first  epistle  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace,  has  exhibited  him  in  contrast  to  worth- 
less wealth  and  title. 

Barnard  in  fpirir,  fcnfc,  and  truth,  abound'; ; 
Fray  ihcu  «  lut  wnnti  he  r      l-ourlcorc  tliouland  iwiuids. 
Biogr.  liri/iin. — A. 

BARNES,  JosHLA,  an  English  divine,  and 
classical  scholar  of  eminence,  was  the  son  of  a 
tradesman  in  London,  in  -whicli  city  he  was 
born  in  1654.  His  early  education  was  in 
Christ's  hospital, where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  liis  proficiency  in  Greek,  and  by  a  facility 


in  Latin  and  English  verse.  In  167 1  he  was 
admitted  a  servitor  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  fellow.  He  soon 
began  to  make  himself  known  by  his  writings, 
which  were  of  various  kinds,  critical,  poetical, 
and  historical,  in  whicV  he  displayed  more  in- 
dustry and  fancy  than  taste  and  judgment. 
His  memory  was  particularly  excellent,  and 
perhaps  no  man  ever  retained  more  Greek 
words,  or  had  a  greater  facility  in  writing  and 
speaking  that  language  -,  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  sarcastical  remark,  he  understood 
Greek  like  a  Greek  cobler.  His  disposition 
was  warm,  and  much  addicted  to  entliusiasm, 
which  broke  out  in  various  singularities  of  opi- 
nion and  conduct.  He  entertained  a  notion 
that  alms-giving  generally  had  its  reward  in 
this  world  ;  whence  he  has  been  known  to 
give  his  only  coat  to  a  beggar  at  the  door  j 
and  he  was  used  to  relate  stories  of  very  unex- 
pected returns  which  he  had  met  with  to  cha- 
rities of  this  kind.  He  was  vain  and  boastful, 
and  ready  enough  to  abuse  and  depreciate 
others.  The  chief  events  of  his  life  are  the 
appearance  of  his  different  publications,  of 
which  the  most  respectable  were  his  editions 
of  Greek  classics.  These  he  took  care  to  de- 
dicate to  persons  of  high  rank,  but  with  so 
little  adaptation  of  character,  that  he  inscribed 
his  Anacreon  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ! 
Barnes  was  chosen  Greek  professor  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1695.  ^"  '7°°  ^^ 
married  a  jointured  widow,  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  first  advances.  It  was  to  please  her, 
and  obtain  a  supply  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  printing  his  Homer,  that  he  wrote  a 
long  copy  of  English  verses  to  prove  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  autlior  of  the  poems  under  Ho- 
mer's name.  Joshua  Barnes  died  in  17  12,  and 
was  buried  at  Hemingford,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  widow,  with  a  curious  inscription,  part- 
ly in  Latin,  partly  in  Greek  anacreontics.  The 
principal  of  his  publications  are  the  following  : 
"  A  poetical  Paraphrase  on  the  Story  of  Est- 
her," 8vo.  1679.  The  story  is  paraphrased  in 
Cjreek  verse,  with  a  Latin  translation  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  Greek  scholia.  An  Ho- 
meric parody  on  the  same  story  is  added.  The 
whole  is  an  extraoriiinary  specimen  of  facility 
in  classical  composition,  very  whimsically  em- 
ployed. "  The  History  of  that  most  victorious 
Monarch  Edward  III.  King  of  England,  &c. 
&c."  Cawbr.fol.  1688.  No  man  perhaps  was 
by  temper  and  talents  less  calculated  than 
Barnes  for  an  historian.  In  this  work  he  has 
bestowed  great  labour  in  collecting  every  tiling 
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at  all  connected  with  his  subject ;  but  his  sole 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  tlirow  all  possible 
splendour  round  his  liero,  ;md  lie  displays 
neither  the  judgment  of  a  politician,  nor  tlic 
taste  of  a  good  writer.  He  abounds  in  false 
inferences  and  tedious  digressions,  and  has 
imitated  tlie  ancients  in  long  elaborate  speeches 
ui  his  own  invention.  •'  Euripidis  quse  extant 
onuiia,"  &c.  C.ambt.f^l.  1694.  To  this  cor- 
rected edition  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  another  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.  "  Anacreon 
Teius,"  Cainbr.  1705.  In  this  edition  the 
poems  of  Anarreon  are  greatly  corrected,  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  whole 
pieces  and  frngmems.  A  treatise  on  lyric 
poetiy  is  prefixed.  Subjoined  to  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  Greek 
anacreontic  ode  on  the  victory  at  Blenheim. 
"  Homcri  Illas  &  Odyssea,"  2  vols.  4to. 
Cambr.  1 7 10.  This  edition  is  furnished  with 
an  exact  Latin  translation,  witli  the  ancient 
Greek  scholia,  and  with  a  number  of  disserta- 
tions and  appendages,  and  has  been  generally 
accounted  a  very  compkte  one.  All  Barnes's 
editions  of  Greek  authors  were  once  in  high 
esteem,  but  this  they  have  been  gradually 
losing,  and  the  best  modern  critics  place  very 
little  confidence  in  his  judgment  or  sagacity. 
He  is  charged  with  great  audacity  of  emenda- 
tion, and  gross  ignorance  of  many  things 
essential  to  the  tasks  he  undertook.  As  to  his 
very  numerous  original  works,  printed  or 
manuscript,  prose  and  verse,  thev  are  now  con- 
signed to  total  oblivion.     Bicgr.  Britan. — A. 

BARNEVELD T,  JoHs-OLnF.N,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  patriotic  ministers  Holland  has 
produced,  was  born  in  1547.  He  was  early 
employed  by  the  States-general  in  various 
negociations  with  France,  England,  and  the 
neighbouring  powers,  in  wliich  he  obtained 
great  credit  with  his  countrymen,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  those  undoubted  judges  of 
merit,  Henry  IV.  and  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
states  of  Holland  made  him  their  Grand  Pen- 
sionary, and  few  persons  had  so  much  influ- 
ence over  the  councils  of  the  republic  as  him- 
self. Firmly  attached  to  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  the  great  power  of  tlie  house  of 
Orange,  headed  by  the  warlike  and  aspiring 
prince  Maurice,  gave  him  uneasiness ;  and  in 
the  division  of  parties,  which  different  views 
of  the  public  interest  occasioned,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  that  prince.  As  the  autliority  of 
Maurice  greatly  depended  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  against  bpain,  Barncvddt  was 


very  desirous  of  terminating  it ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  in 
irto8  to  promote  the  negociations  carried  on 
under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France  for 
a  truce.  The  party  odium  excited  against  him 
on  this  occasion  was  so  violent,  that  he  offered 
to  lay  down  his  cliargc  ;  but  being  earnestly 
desired  by  the  deputies  of  the  states  to  resume 
it,  he  proceeded  with  so  iiiutli  zeal  and  ability 
in  promoting  his  great  object,  that  the  truce 
for  twelve  years,  in  which  the  independency 
of  the  United  States  was  recognised  as  the 
first  article,  was  happily  concluded  in  1609. 

Soon  alter  this  event,  the  religious  disputes 
arose  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  or 
remonstrants  and  contra-remonstrants,  which 
so  furiously  agitated  the  Dutch  provinces. 
Barncvcldt,  inclined  by  opinion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arminians,  and  by  wisdom  and 
sound  policy  to  toleration,  endeavoured  to- 
check  the  fury  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  the  Arminians,  or  remonstrants,  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  alone  they  claim- 
ed. Prince  Maurice,  finding  the  other  party- 
strongest  in  its  zeal  and  numbers,  put  himself 
at  its  head,  and  was  probably  not  displeased 
at  the  violent  hatred  and  calumnious  Lmputa^ 
tions  incurred  by  his  enemy  Barncveldt  while 
promoting  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and 
moderation.  But  even  during  the  absurd  sus- 
picions excited  against  tills  minister,  of  his  de- 
signs to  bring  back  his  country  under  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  he  was  performing  the  most  es- 
sential services  to  it,  by  negociating  with 
James  I.  the  restoration  of  the  towns  of  Flush- 
ing, Rammekens,  and  the  Brllle,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  as  secu- 
rity for  the  money  she  had  lent  the  States. 
The  success  of  Barncveldt  in  this  affair,  how- 
ever, added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies  the 
fickle  James,  who  was  persuaded  that  the  mini»- 
stcr  had  over-reached  him  in  the  bargain. 

The  religious  disputes,  though  appeased  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  by  the  authority  of 
Barneveldt,  rose  to  such  a  height  in  the  other 
provinces,  that  a  national  synod  was  thought 
the  only  measure  able  finally  to  settle  them. 
This  step  was  strongly  promoted  by  Aarsens, 
the  ablest  counsellor  of  the  Orange  party,  and 
prince  Maurice  gave  it  all  the  support  of  his 
influence  with  the  clergy  and  populace.  The 
famous  synod  of  Dordrecht  was  at  length  as- 
sembled in  161 8.  The  kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  most  of  the  protestant  states  of 
Europe,  sent  their  deputies  to  it.  The  Ar- 
minians were  cited  before  an  assembly  pre-de- 
tcrmincd  to  condemn  them.    They  refused  to 
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ippear,  and  incurred  a  formal  condemnation. 
T  he  plot  was  now  ripe  for  the  destruction  of 
the  anti-Orange  party.  Barneveldt,  Grotius, 
Hoogenbeerts,  Lcdenberg,  and  otiier  remon- 
strant chiefs  were  arrested  and  committed 
to  imprisonment  in  tlie  castle  of  Louven^tein. 
Barneveldt  was  the  great  destined  victim.  A 
cliarge  was  drawn  up  against  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  distorbances  which  had  taken  place 
at  Utrecht,  and  as  harbouring  designs  against 
the  public  liberty.  A  new  court,  composed  in 
great  part  of  his  enemies,  was  formed  for  his 
trial,  and  on  the  most  inadequate  proofs  he  was 
capitally  condemned.  Great  interest  was  made 
with  ]irince  Maurice  from  various  quarters,  and 
even  from  members  of  the  Orange  tamily,  to 
save  him,  but  he  remained  coldly  inexorable. 
He  declared,  indeed,  that  a  pardon  should  be 
granted  if  requested  by  the  family  of  Barne- 
veldt ;  but  they  firmly  refused  to  do  an  act 
which  would  imply  the  guilt  of  their  venerable 
chief.  He  himself,  though  surprised  with  a 
sentence  of  death  which  he  had  not  expected, 
prepared  to  die  with  great  composure.  When 
the  clergyman  Walxus  came  to  him  in  prison^ 
he  found  him  writing  a  farewel  letter  to  his 
wife.  Barneveldt  finished  it  in  his  presence, 
and  then  conferred  widi  him  concerning  die 
approaching  event.  He  sent  by  the  mini-ter  a 
message  to  prince  Maurice,  asking  his  for- 
giveness if  he  had  given  him  occasion  of 
personal  offence,  and  requesting  his  favour  to- 
wards his  children  ;  but  asking  nothing  for 
himself.  Maurice  seemed  to  expect  a  request 
for  mercy,  but  xhe  soul  of  Barneveldt  was  su- 
,  perior  to  mean  submission.  On  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  ire  advanced,  leaning  on  his 
staff,  to  the  scaffold  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance ;  but  arriving  there,  somewhat  disturbed, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  I.°aven,  and  cried,  "  O 
God,  what  is  man  1"  KiKtling  down,  he 
joined  ir)  prayer  with  th"  miiu-ters  ;  rose  with 
tranquillity,  declared  his  Innocence  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  desired  the  executioner  to  dispatch. 
His  head  was  struck  olF  at  a  blow,  in  his 
7 2d  year,  on  May  13,  1 619.  The  popular 
hatred  which  had  accompanied  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold soon  subsided.  His  memory  was  revered 
as  that  of  the  purest  of  patriots,  and  most  re- 
spectable of  men  -,  and  his  deadi  left  a  st;iin  on 
the  character  of  prince  Maurice,  which  all  his 
great  qualities  and  services  was  never  able  to 
efface.  The  States  of  Holland,  in  tlieir  re- 
gistry of  his  death,  added  these  words,  whicli 
may  suffice  to  char..i.terisc  him  :  "  He  was  a 
man  of  great  conduct,  industry,  memory,  and 
prudence  ;  yes,  singular  in  all.     Let  him  who 


standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  his  soul. — .^men."  "  Never,  (says 
the  French  embassador  du  Mauiier)  was  there 
so  wi;j  and  virtuous  a  man  as  M.  de  Barne- 
veldt. He  had  a  majestic  presence,  and  said 
much  in  few  words,  with  a  grave  and  succinct 
eloquence." 

Barneveldt  left  two  sons  in  considerable  em- 
ployments ;  Reinicr  lord  of  Groneveldt,  and 
Wiliiim  lord  of  Stoutenburg.  In  resentment 
for  the  deprivation  of  their  offices  by  prince 
Maurice,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  wliich  was  detected,  and  most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  suffered.  William,  the  original 
and  mot  culpable  conspirator,  made  his  es- 
cape. Keinier  was  taken  and  beheaded.  His 
mother,  after  his  condemnation,  threw  herself 
at  ihe  feet  of  Maurice,  and  begged  his  life. 
The  prince  expressed  his  surprise  that  she 
should  co:idescend  to  such  a  step,  after  she 
had  refused  to  ask  her  husband's  pardon.  She 
nobly  replied,  "  I  did  not  ask  pardon  for  my 
husband,  because  he  was  innocerrt.  I  ask  it 
for  my  son,  because  he  is  guilty."  Uiiiver. 
Hist.  Xerroux  Abrege  de  I  Hist,  de  la  Hol- 
tanJe. — A. 

BARO,  or  Bason,  Peter,  a  divine  of 
some  eminence  in  his  time,  was  a  native  of 
Estampes,  in  France,  and  was  educated  for 
the  law  at  Bourges;  but  the  persecution  against 
the  protestants  drove  him  for  refuge  into  Eng- 
land, in  quoen  Elizabeth's  time.  He  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  lord  Burleigh,  wliose  re- 
commendation caused  him  in  1574  to  be  eleci- 
ed  Margaret-professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  occupied  his  post  for  some  vears  in 
peace;  till  the  rigid  Calvinists,  who  at  that  time 
were  considered  as  the  most  ortliodox  members 
of  the  English  church,  commenced  an  attack 
against  him,  on  account  of  the  more  moderate 
notions  which  he  inculcated  concerning  the 
doctrine  ot  predestination,  and  his  agreement 
with  the  papists  in  the  co-operation  of  good 
works  widi  faith,  in  order  to  justification. 
Some  years  after  the  first  disputes  diat  arose 
on  this  subject  had  been  compromised,  a  com- 
plaint of  the  spread  of  pelagianism  in  the  uni- 
versity was  made  to  archbishop  Whitgift,  in 
1595,  which  produced  the  model  of  faith  call- 
ed the  "  Lambcth-iirticles."  Th.ese  were  S'  ut 
down  to  Cambridge,  and  made  use  of  to  silence 
Ur.  Baro..  He  still,  however,  pre.iched  his 
former  doctrines ;  on  which  account  he  was 
cited  before  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  several 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  He  was 
commanded  to  keep  silence  on  these  topics  ; 
but  the  interference   of  the   chancellor,   lotii 
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Burfcigh,  prevented  all  farther  proceedings ; 
and  archbishop  Whitgift  himself,  convinced  of 
his  learning  and  good  intentions,  took  him  under 
his  protection.  Baro  had  still  a  large  party  in 
his  favour  at  the  university ;  but  at  length, 
wearied  out  with  the  persecution  he  had  under- 
gone, he  retired  to  London,  where  he  died 
three  or  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  divinity  in  Latin, 
which  were  published  togetlier  at  London  in 
1579,  fol.;  and  also  of  some  detached  pieces  in 
that  language  ;  and  some  sermons  Sec.  in  Eng- 
lish.    Biog.  Brit. — A. 

BAROCCI,  Frederic,  an  eminent  painter, 
was   born   at   Urbino,    in    1528.     His   father, 
Ambrose  Barocci,  was  a  sculptor.     He  learned 
painting  under  Baptista  Venetiano  ;    and  was 
instructed  in  geometry,  architecture,  and  per- 
spective, by  iiis  uncle  Bartliol.  Genga,  an  ar- 
cliitect.     At   20   he   went   to  Rome,    and  put 
himself  under  the   protection  of  the  cardinal 
tlella  Rovere,  who  admitted  him  into  his  palace, 
and  facilitated  his  studies.     It  is  related,  that 
being   once   employed    with  his   comrades  in 
drawing  after  the  front  of  a  house  painted  by 
Polidoro,  Michael  Angelo  rode  by  on  his  mule. 
The  others  ran  with  their  drawings  to  show  to 
this  great  master,  but  the  timid  Barocci  held 
back.     Zucchero,   however,  taking   his   piece 
from  him,  carried  it  to  Michael  Angelo,  who 
found  it  so  superiorly  executed,  that  he  desired 
to  see  the  performer,  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  studies.  Returning  to  Urbino,  he  acquired 
so  much  reputation  by  a  picture  of  St.  Mar» 
garet,  that  Pius  IV.  sent  for  him  back  to  Rome 
to  work  in  the  Belvedere.     Here  it  is  said  that 
his  brother  artists,  jealous  of  his  merit,  gave 
him   poison    at   an   entertainment.       For    the 
honour  of  the  art  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
story  is  not  true.     He  fell,  however,  mto  so 
weak  a  state  of  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cease  his  labours,  and  go  to  his  native  air  to 
recruit ;  and  he  seems  always  to  have  been  de- 
licate, though  by  care  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 
At  Florence,  when  he  visited  the  grand  duke's 
palace,  that  prince,  di>guised  like  a  domestic, 
led  him  through  his  gallery,  in  order  to  discover 
his  real  opinion  of  his  paintings.  He  wished  to 
have  retained  Barocci  in  his  ser\'ice,  but  the 
artist  pleaded  want  of  health  to  him,  as  lie  did 
to  the  emperor,  and  king  of  Spain,  on  a  like 
application.     The  master  whom  Barocci  prin- 
cipally imitated  wasCorregio,  and  he  approached 
nearly  to  the gracedisplayed in  theairof  hishead^, 
and  to  the  sweetness  of  his  colouring.     Barocci 
was  a  painter  of  exquisite  judgment,  and  studied 
all  tlie  circumstances  which  could  give  pro- 


priety and  justness  to  his  pieces.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  effect  of  lights  and  shades,  and 
designed  correctly,  with  a  free  and  flowing 
outline.  Sometimes  his  attitudes  are  forced  and 
his  figures  appear  unnatural,  and  the  muscles 
are  too  strongly  marked.  His  subjects  were 
generally  of  the  devotional  cast,  and  always 
modest.  The  expression  of  piety  in  them  was 
extremely  touching,  and  well  calculated  to  work 
on  the  affections.  He  employed  seven  years  in 
painting  at  Assise,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis, 
a  picture  called  the  pardon,  in  which  the  figure 
of  the  saint  kneeling,  by  the  force  of  shade, 
seems  to  rise  quite  out  of  the  canvas.  His  in- 
firmities caused  him  to  pass  most  of  his  life  at 
Urbino,  where  he  was  much  honoured  by  his 
prince.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works  on 
which  he  spent  infinite  labour,  and  continued 
to  paint  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1612, 
in  his  84th  year. 

The  principal  pieces  of  this  master  are  at 
Rome,  in  the  Belvedere  and  several  churches ; 
at  Urbino,  Assise,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  and  va- 
rious other  towns  in  Italy  ;  at  the  gallery  of 
Florence ;  the  Escurial  ;  and  in  the  duke  of 
Orleans's  collection.  Barocci  engraved  four  of 
his  own  pieces  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and 
above  30  more  have  been  published  by  difTerent 
engravers.    D' Argenville  Vies  des  Peintres. — A. 

BARON,  Michael,  the  most'  celebrated 
actor  who  has  ever  appeared  in  France,  was 
the  son  of  a  shop-keeper  of  Issoudun,  who 
himself  went  upon  the  stage.  Michael  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1652,  and  entered  when  young 
into  Raisin's  company  of  comedians,  whicli  he 
afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  Molicre.  He 
then  passed  some  time  in  performing  with 
provincial  companies  ;  but  at  length  returning 
to  Moliere,  he  acted  many  years  with  him  at 
Paris,  the  object  of  universal  admiration  and 
applause.  He  succeeded  equally  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  though  he  seems  to  have  obtained 
his  principal  glory  in  the  former.  His  figure 
was  noble,  his  voice  sonorous,  his  gesture  na- 
tural, his  judgment  exquisite.  Racine,  when 
bringing  his  Andromache  upon  the  theatre, 
after  taking  pains  to  give  the  other  actors  a 
proper  idea  of  their  parts,  turning  to  Baron  who 
was  to  act  Pyrrhus,  said,  "  To  you,  (ir,  I  have 
no  instructions  to  give.  Your  own  heart  will 
tell  you  more  than  my  lessons  can  inform  you." 
Baron,  indeed,  found  himsili  placed  by  his 
genius  above  rules,  and  trusted  to  the  natural 
expression  of  the  passions  he  felt.  Preachers 
frequently  came  to  a  grated  box  in  order  to 
study  his  action,  "  and  thence  (says  Voltaire) 
went  to  declaim  against  the  theatre."     He  was 
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sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  merit,  and,  in 
allusion  to  the  title  which  was  given  him  of  the 
Roscitis  of  his  age,  he  said,  that  "  every  cen- 
tury produced  a  Cxsar,  but  that  it  required 
200O  years  to  produce  a  Baron."  He  was 
caressed  by  the  great,  and  lived  with  them  on 
a  footing  of  assumed  familiarity,  wiiich  occa- 
sionally met  with  a  repulse  from  the  pride  of 
nobility.  Disgust  on  this  account,  or  some 
other  motive,  caused  him  to  quit  the  stage  in 
1691,  witli  a  pension  from  the  king.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  public,  he  resumed  his  profession 
after  an  interval  of  29  years,  in  1720,  and  was 
tlien,  at  the  age  of  68,  as  much  applauded  as 
ever.  He  continued  to  act  till  September 
1729,  wlien  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire ;  and  he  survived  only  two  montlis.  The 
profession  of  an  actor,  it  is  well  known,  is 
anathematised  by  the  Romish  church ;  but 
liaron  died,  according  to  Voltaire,  with  a  pro- 
testation that  he  had  never  felt  any  scruple  in 
representing  before  the  public  those  master- 
pieces of  genius  and  morality  which  gained 
universal  honour  to  the  composers.  Baron 
was  himself  a  writer  as  well  as  an  actor,  and 
he  composed  several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  of 
the  comic  kind,  whicii,  if  not  excellent,  yet 
exhibit  much  knowlege  of  the  stage  and  of  the 
world,  and  are  lively  and  amusing.  He  also 
wrote  poems,  but  without  much  success.  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
2  vols.  i2mo.  1736,  and  in  3  vols.  1760;  but 
it  is  doubted  whetiier  all  the  pieces  in  it  are  by 
his  hand.  Ahrnri.  Voltaire  Siede  de  Louts  XIV. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.   A. 

BARUNIO,  C.7.SAR,  (in  Latin  Baronius), 
a  cardinal,  and  eminent  writer  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  was  born  at  Sora  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1538,  and  educated  first  at  Veroli, 
then  at  Naples.  The  troubles  of  the  country 
obliging  Iiis  f.ither  to  retire  to  Rome,  he  ac- 
companied him  thither,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  that  city.  In  1560  he  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  newly  founded 
by  St.  Philip  Ncri,  and  was  for  some  time 
tmployed  in  the  instruction  of  children.  He 
received  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  zealously 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  congre- 
gation, of  which,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
tounder  in  1583,  he  was  elected  superior-ge- 
neral. Pope  Clement  VIII.  chose  him  for  his 
confessor,  made  him  apostolical  piotlionotary, 
and  in  1 596  raised  him  to  the  dignity  oi  the 
cardinalatc.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  li- 
brarian of  tlie  Vatican.  On  the  de.itli  of  that 
pope  he  had  many  votes  in  the  conclave  for 
die  pontificate,  but  was  excluded  by  tlic  Spa- 


nish party  on  account  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Sicilian  monarchy.  His  assiduous  studies  at 
length  brought  him  into  a  stat  of  irrecoverable 
debility,  of  wliich  he  died  in  liis  69th  year, 
1607,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  character  for 
piety,  probity,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  as 
well  as  for  extensive  erudition. 

At  the  age  of  30  he  engaged  in  the  great  li- 
terary work  which  was  thencefortli  the  chief 
business  of  his  life,  the  composition  of  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  Annals."  Of  these  he  lived  to 
publish  12  vols,  in  fol.  the  first  printed  in 
1588,  the  last  in  1607,  in  v/hieh  the  church 
history  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1198. 
The  occasion  of  this  work  was  the  protestant 
compilation  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Cen- 
turiators  of  Magdeburg,  the  great  purpose  of 
which  had  been  to  shew  the  abuses  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Romish  church.  It  was  thought 
a  point  of  consequence  to  have  an  equally 
learned  and  voluminous  work  on  the  catholic 
side  ;  and  thus  historical  truth  was  almost 
avowedly  made  a  secondary  consideration  to 
party  interest.  Baronius  seems  never  to  liave 
lost  sight  of  the  leading  purpose  of  his  under- 
taking, but  throughout  appears  as  the  bigotted 
partizan  of  the  see  of  Rome,  all  the  high  claims 
and  usurpations  of  which  he  supports  with  his 
utmost  art  and  force.  Besides  intentional 
misrepresentations,  his  small  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  has  led  liim  into  numerous  errors  ;  and 
his  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  have 
caused  him  to  adopt  a  number  of  idle  fables, 
which  the  more  judicious  writers  of  his  own 
party  have  rejected.  Yet  his  annals  are  un- 
doubtedly a  great  monument  of  industry  and 
application.  They  are  methodical  and  well 
digested,  and  have  considerably  aided  to  throw 
light  on  the  chronological  history  of  events 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  Their  style  is  far 
from  pure  or  elegant,  but  is  generally  per- 
spicuous. 

The  character  of  the  work,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, soon  drew  upon  it  a  number  of  critics 
and  censurers.  Of  these  diere  were  not  only 
protestants,  but  catholics  ;  and  the  numerous 
corrections  of  Pagi,  Noris,  andTillemont,  have 
been  subjoined  to  later  editions  of  it-  Conti- 
nuations have  also  been  written,  and  abriilg- 
ments  of  it  have  been  made*,  of  which  that  of 
Sponde  is  most  esteemed.  The  original  was 
first  printed  at  Rome,  and  soon  after  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantin.  Editions  were  also  given 
at  Colo^rne  and  Venice,  and  one  has  beer» 
printed  at  Lucca  so  lately  as  1733.  Two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  tlic 
Annals,  Baronius  published  a  sort  of  prelude. 
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entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Rom.m  M.irtyrology," 
fol.  1586;  afterwards  several  times  reprinted 
witli  eorrections.  Its  general  character  is  c;  :i- 
tained  in  that  of  the  Aniwls.  Jiloreri.  jT.j j- 
boichi.  Mosbt-iin. — A. 

BAROZZI,  Jamizs,  a  celehratcd  architect, 
commonly  called  yignoln,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  i\Io>l<;:ia, 
was  born  in  1507.  His  fatlier  was  a  reduced 
gentleman  of  IVIilan  ;  his  mother,  a  GcrnMU. 
An  early  inclination  for  the  arts  caused  hini  to 
be  sent  to  Bologna,  where  he  first  attached 
himself  to  painting,  but  soon  quitteil  that  branch 
for  architecturi'.  Several  designs  whicli  he  gave 
after  the  principles  of  V'truvius,  especially  sonr.:: 
made  for  the  historian  Guiccl;irdini,  then  go- 
vernor of  liologua,  brought  him  into  reputation. 
For  further  improvement  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  admiued  into  the  newly  founded 
academy  of  design,  and  employed  by  it  to  take 
measurements  of  the  most  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity.  TJie  abbate  Primaticcio,  sent  to 
Rome  in  1537  by  Francis  L  of  France,  to  pro- 
cure designs  of  the  ancient  buildings  and  casts 
of  the  statues,  made  use  of  the  services  of  Ba- 
rozzi,  and  carried  him  back  with  him  to  France. 
In  that  country  he  remained  two  years,  and  left 
behind  him  some  copies  of  the  antique  in  bronze 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  some  designs  and  model* 
of  buildings.  Returning  to  Bologna,  he  was 
employed  on  a  plan  for  the  facade  of  the  church 
of  St.  Petronius,  which  the  envy  of  his  compe- 
titors prevented  from  being  executed  till  some 
years  afterwards.  He  built  some  palaces  in  and 
near  that  city,  and  was  the  constructor  of  the 
canal  of  Naviglio,  running  thence  to  Ferrara. 
Ill  recompensed  for  this  work,  he  went  to  Pla- 
centia,  where  he  planned  a  palace  for  the  duke 
of  Parma.  In  J 5 50  he  revisited  Rome,  and 
built  several  churches  there.  Pope  Julius  III., 
to  whom  he  was  presented  by  Vasari,  made 
him  his  architect.  He  built  for  him  a  villa  out 
of  the  gate  del  Popolo,  with  the  small  church 
of  St.  Andrew  near  it,  in  form  of  an  ancient 
temple.  By  the  command  of  that  pontiff,  he 
brought  the  Acqua  Vergine  to  Rome.  After 
his  death,  Vignola  passed  into  the  service  of 
cardinal  .\lcxan<ler  Farnese,  who  employed  him 
in  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  palace  or 
castle  of  Caprarola.  To  him  also  was  committed 
the  construction  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
professed-house  of  Jesuits  at  Rome,  an  edifice 
of  extraordinary  beauty  aud  grandeur.  Vignola 
lived  only  to  raise  it  to  the  cornice,  and  it  was 
completed  by  his  disciple  James  della  Porta. 
After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  succeed 


him  as  architect  of  St.  Peter'-S  cciijointly  with 
Pirro  Ligorio,  a  Neapolitan.  Thi.s  charge,  to- 
gether with  his  advanced  age,  were  his  excuses 
for  not  accepting  an  invitation  from  Philip  II. 
to  the  court  or  Spain.  He  was  consulted, 
hmvever,  on  the  different  plans  given  for  the 
Escurial,  and  he  made  one  from  the  whole 
wliich  was  highly  approved,  but  which  was  not 
followed.  The  professional  labours  of  this  ar- 
chitect were  interrupted  by  an  iionourable  com- 
mission given  him  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  settle 
the  limits  between  the  territories  of  the  ciiurch 
and  those  of  tlie  <luke  of  Tuscany.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  on  this  occasion  with  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  entirely  to  the  pope's  satisfaction. 
Immediately  after  his  return,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
66."  His  remains  were  deposited  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  della  Ro- 
tonda,  the  ancient  Pantheon. 

Vignola  is  not  less  celebrated  as  an  author  in 
his  profession,  than  as  a  practical  artist.  His 
"  Rules  for  the  five  Orders  of  Architecture," 
are  formed  on  the  purest  taste  of  antiquity,  and 
the  work  has  ever  been  reckoned  classical  and 
original.  Not  fewer  than  16  editions  of  it  have 
been  printed  in  Italy  ;  and  it  lias  been  repeat- 
edly translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages. The  French  translation  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Daviler  is  most  esteemed  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  "  Practical  Perspective," 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  Tirabos' 
chi.  ly Argenvilliy  Vies  dcj  Archit.^~A. 

BARRE,  Lewis-Francis-Joseph  de  i.a,  a 
man  of  letters,  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions, was  born  in  1688  at  Touniay,  where 
his  father  had  a  place  in  the  chancery  of  Flan- 
ders. He  was  sent  early  to  Paris  tor  educa- 
tion, and  became  bursar  of  the  college  of  St. 
Barbe.  Here  he  exercised  himself  with  such 
diligence  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  that  he  was 
pointed  out  to  the  learned  Benedictine,  Anselni 
Banduri,  as  a  proper  person  to  assist  him  in 
his  researches  into  antiquity.  Their  labours 
were  united  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Impe- 
rium  Orientale,"  and  the  collection  of  the 
medals  of  Roman  emperors  from  Decius.  (See 
Banduri.)  For  these  services  he  had  a  pension 
from  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  wa.s  next 
employed  to  give  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Spicile- 
glum,"ofdom  Luke  d'Achery,  which  appeared 
in  a  very  improved  form  at  Paris,  1723,  3  vol. 
fol.  He  had  a  consider.able  share  in  the  new 
edition  of  "  Moreri's  Dictionary,"  of  1725. 
In  1727  he  was  elected  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  the  Memoirs  of  which  he  enriched 
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ty  several  valuable  papers,  hlstovical,  chrono- 
logical, geographical,  and  miscellaneous.  In 
1729  he  published  in  one  410.  vol.  "  Memoirs 
for  the  History  of  France  and  Burgundy," 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Journal  of 
Charles  VI."  He  published  new  editions  of 
"  The  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
Court ;"  and  of  "  Lavrey's  History  of  France;" 
and  edited  a  "  New  ilistory  of  Paris."  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  undertaken  a  new 
and  ample  dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, of  which  he  finished  more  than  100 
select  articles.  He  closed  a  life  of  useful  la- 
bour in  his  5  i  ft  year,   1738.     Morer'i. — A. 

BARRE,  Joseph,  a  learned  and  laborious 
writer,  chiefly  in  history,  was  born  in  1692. 
He  entered  young  into  the  church,  and  became 
a  regular  canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  at  length 
chancellor  of  the  univei-sity  of  Paris.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  piety  and  extensive 
erudition,  as  well  as  his  industry,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1 764.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Vin- 
dicix  librorum  deutero-canonicorum  veteris 
testamenti,"  1730,  i2mo.  "  A  general  His- 
tory of  Germany,"  11  vols.  4to.  1748.  This 
is  reckoned  the  best  French  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  neither  elegant  nor  perfectly  ac- 
curate, and  void  of  the  liigher  qualities  of  his- 
torical composition.  "  The  Life  of  Marshal  de 
Fabert,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  1752.  "  History  of  the 
Laws  and  the  Tribunals  of  Justice,  4to.  I755-" 
He  also  added  notes  to  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Bernard  Van-Essen,  in  1753.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—h. 

BARRELIER,  James,  born  at  Paris  in 
1606,  was  eilucated  for  physic,  in  which  fa- 
culty he  became  a  licentiate;  but,  without  pro- 
ceeding further,  he  entered  among  the  Domi- 
nicans ia  163  ;.  In  T646  he  was  made  assistant 
to  the  general  of  his  order,  in  which  capacity 
he  travclletl  through  ail  France,  and  afterwards 
visited  Italy  and  Spain,  and  resided  at  Rome 
23  years.  His  turn  to  natural  history  caused 
him  to  employ  these  opportunities  in  collecting 
a  vast  number  of  shells  and  plants,  of  which  he 
made  drawings,,  and  added  short  descriptions. 
He  arranged  the  plants  according  to  the  system 
of  Touriiefort,  and  had  planned  a  general  his- 
tory of  vegetables  under  the  title  of  "  Hortus 
Mundi,"  or  "  Orbis  botanieus;"  but  his  labour 
was  intercepted  by  death,  at  Paris,  in  1673.  ^'* 
account  of  his  traveh,  and  obser^-ations  in 
natural  history,  as  well  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ici.ned  men,  were  all  lost;  but  all 
that  could  be  collected  of  his  works  on  plants 
was  published  in  1714  by  Antony  Jussicu,  in 
folio,  entitled  "  Planta  per  G.dliam,  Hispaniam 
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&  Italiam  observatse,  &  iconibus  jeneis  exhibita:, 
a  R.  P.  Jacobo  Barrelier;  opus  posthumum." 
The  figures,  in  number  1324,  are  small,  often 
wTong,  borrowed,  and  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated. Varieties  are  occasionally  confounded 
with  species  ;  yet  there  are  many  things  new 
and  peculiar  to  the  author  ;  and  several  of  the 
figures  are  of  absolutely  new  or  very  rare  plants; 
so  that  the  work  is  oiie  of  the  sources  of  bota- 
nical knowledge.     Aioreri.    Ha/kr  Bib/.  Botan. 

B.\RRERE,    Peter,    a  physician  of  Per- 
pignan,    practised  for  some  time  at  Cayenne, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  well  in  his  medical 
capacity  as  in  that  of  a  naturalist.      He  wrote 
"  A  n  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Equi- 
noctial France,"   1741,   i2mo.     This  contains 
a  catalogue  of  plants  collected  by  the  author  at 
Cayenne,    with  their  medical  and  economical 
uses.     The  names  are  chiefly  taken  from  I'lu- 
mier ;  there  are,  however,  several  new  plants 
named  or  classed  by  himself :  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Colour  of  Negroes,"   1741,  4to.    "  A 
Description  of  Equinoctial  France,"   1743  and 
1748,   i2mo  :  in  this  work  is  incorporated  the 
fore-mentioned  essay  ;    it   contains  useful  2C- 
counts  of  the  culture  and  preparation  of  sugar, 
coffee,  aloes,  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 
"    Observations    on    tlie    Origin    of    Figured 
Stones,"    1746,    8vo.      "  Anatomical   Obser- 
vations"  Sec.  Perpign.    1751,    1756,  4to.    This 
work  is  chiefly  pathological,    treating  on  the 
causes  of  diseases  as  discovered  on  dissection. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  culture  01  rice 
in  Spain,  in  "  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences," 
1743.     He  died  in  1755.     Ni^ui:  Die-.  Hij'. 
Hiiller  Bihl.  Botan.  and  Anatom. — A. 

BARRINGTON,  JohnShute,  Lord  Vis- 
COUNT  Barring  TON,  a  nobleman  lii^tinguished 
for  theological  learning,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Benj.  Shute,  merchant.  He  was  born  in 
1678,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  the 
university  of  LTtrecht.  Returning  to  England, 
he  studied  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and 
in  I  70 1  commenced  a  writer  in  favour  of  the 
civil  rights  of  protestant  dissenters,  to  which 
body  he  belonged.  He  was  employed,  at  the 
recommendation  of  lord  Somers,  to  engage  the 
presbytcrians  in  Scotland  to  favour  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  in  1708  was  rc- 
'  warded  by  the  place  of  commissioner  of  the 
customs.  From  this  he  v.;.s  removed  by  the 
tory  ministry  of  queen  Anne  ;  but  his  fortune 
was  in  the  mean  lime  advanced  by  the  bequest 
of  two  considerable  estates,  one  of  them  left 
him  by  Francis  Barrington,  of  Tofts,  cq. 
wl'.ose  nanie  he  assumed  by  act  cf  parliamc!':. 
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Mr.  Banington  now  stood  nt  the  head  of  the 
dissenters.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Berwick- 
iipon-'l  weed  ;  and  in  1720  the  king  raised 
him  to  llie  Iri^h  peerage,  by  the  style  of  vis- 
count Barrinpton  of  /^.rdglass.  Being  unfortu- 
nately engaged  as  sub-covernor  in  one  of  the 
bubbles  of  tlie  time,  the  Harburgh  lottery,  lie 
underwent  the  disgrace  of  expulsion  by  the 
hoube  of  commons,  in  1723,  a  censure  thought 
very  severe,  and  unmerited  on  his  part.  In 
J  725  he  published  his  principal  work,  entitled 
"  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  a  New  Method  of 
considering  so  much  of  the  Hi^tory  of  the 
Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture,  in  an 
abstract  of  their  lli^tory,  an  abstract  of  that 
abstract,  ar.d  four  critical  essays  ;"  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  tr.;ccs  tlic  methods  taken  by  tlie 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel  for  propagating 
Chri^tianity,  and  explains  the  several  gifts  of 
the  spirit,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  dis- 
charge their  office.  It  has  always  been  rec- 
koned a  valuable  and  judicious  defence  of  the 
Christian  cause ;  and  was  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1770, 
by  his  son,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the 
several  Dispensations  of  Goif  to  Mankind,  in 
the  Order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  Bible,  &c." 
8vo.  1725.  He  wrote  v«rious  other  tracts, 
chiefly  on  subjects  relative  to  toleration  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  of  which  he  was  an  able  and 
steady  defender.  He  died  in  1734,  in  his  56th 
year,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom  five 
sons  had  the  unconnr.on  fortune  of  rising  to 
high  stations  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  army, 
and  the  navy.  Lord  Barrington  was  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Locke,  and  adopted  his  senti- 
ments as  to  the  right  and  advantage  of  free 
enquiry,  and  the  value  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberal  scriptural  criticism  among  those 
who  wished  to  render  religion  rational.  lie 
was  a  man  of  true  moderation,  and  though 
chiefly  connected  v.ith  the  dissenters,  was  an 
occasional  frequenter  and  communicant  of  the 
established  church.     Blogr.  Biiiaii. — A. 

BARRINGTON,  D.mnes,  fourth  son  of 
the  preceding,  distinguished  as  an  antiquarian 
and  naturalist,  was  brought  up  to  the  law  -,  and 
after  possessing  various  posts,  \w7i%  appointed  a 
Welsh  judge  in  1757,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, second  ju>tice  of  Chester.  He  had 
never  attained  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  but  he 
evinced  his  knowledge  of  the  law  as  an  object 
of  liberal  study,  by  a  valuable  publication  enti- 
tled "  Observatious  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 


more  ancient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  21  James 
I.  c.  27  ;  vvith  an  Appendix,  being  a  Proposal 
for  new-modelling  the  Statutes,"  4to.  1 766. 
This  work  passed  through  five  editions,  and 
has  been  quoted  witli  great  respect  by  many  of 
our  historians  and  constitutional  antiquaries.  In 
1773  lie  published  an  edition  of  "  Orosius," 
with  Alfred's  Saxon  version,  and  an  English 
translation  and  notes  of  his  own,  which  met 
with  some  severe  animadversion  from  the 
critics.  His  "  Tracts  on  the  Probability  of 
reaching  the  North  Pole,"  1775,  410.  wcje 
written  in  consequence  of  the  northern  voyage 
of  discovery  undertaken  by  captain  Phipps  (now 
lord  Mulgrave).  He  accumulates  in  them  a 
variety  of  evidence  favourable  to  his  own' 
opinion  of  the  practicability  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject in  which  that  voyage  failed  ;  but  there  is 
little  likelyhood  that  the  attempt  will  be  renewed.. 
Mr.  Barrington's  other  writings,  which  are- 
numerous,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Royal  antl  Antiquarian  Societies, 
of  botli  of  which  he  was  long  an  assiduous 
member,  and  of  the  latter,  vice-president. 
They  relate  to  a  variety  of  topics  in  natural 
history  and  antiquities,  and  shew  great  industry 
and  extent  of  research,  though  with  an  occa- 
sional leaning  to  singularity  and  paradox. 
Many  of  his  tracts  were  collected  by  him  in  a 
4to.  volume  entitled  "  Miscellanies  on  various 
Subjects,"  1781.  His  "  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Singing  of  Birds,"  and  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Language  of  Birds,"  are- 
among  the  mosi'  curious  and  ingenious  of  his. 
papers ;  and  these,  and  many  others,  prove 
tliat  he  was  not  only  deeply  conversant  in 
books,  but  was  a  very  attentive  and  sagacious 
observer  of  nature.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
man  of  worth  and  integrity,  unambitious,  and 
devoted  to  study  and  literary  conversation.  He 
resigned  his  olliee  of  justice  of  Chester  in  1785, 
and  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement  in  his 
chambersin King's-bench-walks,  Jimer-Temple, 
associating  chiefly  with  his  brother  benchers,, 
and  amusing  himself  with  superintending  the 
improvements  of  the  gardens.  He  died  March 
14,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.     Gent.  Afagazi>ie,  March  1800. — A. 

BARROS,  John  dos,  an  eminent  Portu- 
guese historian,  was  born  at  VIseo,  in  1496, 
and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel, 
with  the  royal  children.  "When  the  infant 
John  succeeded  his  fatlier,  Barros  was  ap- 
pointed in  1522  to  the  government  of  St. 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  three  years  after,  he 
was  made  treasurer  of  tlie  Indies.     King  John 
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<!OiiferreJ  upon  him  the  lordship  of  Paraiba,  in 
Brazil,  on  the  condition  of  his  peopling  it 
with  Portuguese,  and  expelling  tlie  native  In- 
dians. He  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  command  of  two  of  his 
sons  ;  but  the  fleet  being  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, the  project  came  to  nothing.  Bar- 
ros  had  not  ceased  in  the  midst  of  public  af- 
fairs to  cultivate  letters ;  and  he  now  adopted 
the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Indies, 
of  which  his  olhces  had  given  him  an  intimate 
knowledge.  Me  was  encouraged  in  his  purpose 
by  the  cardinal  don  Henry,  who  had  tlie  prin- 
cipal management  of  affairs  during  the  minority 
of  don  Sebastian.  Barros  assiduously  employed 
himself  in  this  great  work,  to  wliich  he  gave 
die  title  of  "  Decadas  d'Asia,"  or  History  of 
Asia  and  the  Indies.  He  published  the  first 
decad  in  1^52,  the  second  in  1553,  an<l  the  3d 
in  1563.  In  order  to  complete  it,  he  retired  to 
Pompal,  where  he  died  in  1570,  leaving  several 
cliildren.  His  4th  decad,  composed  from  his 
MSS.  by  order  of  Philip  III.  did  not  appear 
till  161 5.  The  work  has  been  continued  by 
other  authors,  as  far  as  the  1 3th  decad.  The  last 
edition  was  printed  at  Lisbon,  1736,  3  vols,  folio. 
The  history  of  dos  Barros  has  been  much  ap- 
plauded by  Possevin  and  de  Thou.  Others  have 
as  much  censured  it.  It  is,  however,  reckoned 
a  work  of  authority  ;  though  \he  author's  hy- 
perbolical turn  has  occasionally  made  him  de- 
viate froni  plain  truth.  Alphonso  Ulloa  gave  a 
translation  of  it  into  Spanish.  Barros  was  the 
author  of  various  other  writings,  moral,  gram- 
matical, &c.  many  of  them  composed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupil  prince  John,  son  of  king  John 
III.  An  apology  for  his  life  and  writings,  by 
himself,  is  met  with  in  some  editions  of  the 
"  Decads."  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 
BARROW,  Isaac,  an  English  divine  and 
mathematician  of  great  eminence,  was  tlie  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  citizen  and  linen- 
draper  of  London,  in  which  city  Isaac  was 
born  in  1630.  He  was  not  one  ot  those  whose 
childhood  give  a  presage  of  their  future  cha- 
racter; for  at  the  Charter-house  school,  whither 
he  was  first  sent,  he  was  chiefly  remark.ible  for 
lighting  and  neglect  of  study.  Being  removed 
to  a  school  at  Kelstead  in  Essex,  he  so  far  re- 
trieved his  reputation,  and  made  such  progress 
in  learning,  that  his  master  appointed  liim  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  private  tutor  to  a  young  noble- 
man under  his  care.  He  wa^  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  pensioner,  first  of  Peter-house,  and 
aftcrwardb  ot  Trinity-college,  of  winch  last  he 
was  chosen  a  scholar  in  1647.  The  ejection 
•of  his  uuele   Isaac    (afterwards  bishcp  of  St. 


Asaph)  from  his  fellowship  of  Peter-house,  aiul 
the  losses  his  father  sustained  from  his  ad- 
licrence  to  tlie  royal  cause,  left  the  young  stu- 
dent in  a  very  unprovided  condition,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  the  aicf  of  Dr.  Hammond  for 
his  chief  support.  His  own  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, and  great  attainments,  caused  him  to 
iae  favourably  regarded  by  his  superiors,  though 
he  remained  steady  to  the  principles  of  his  la- 
milv,  and  refused  to  take  the  covenant.  In 
1649  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
merely  through  merit ;  and  finding  that  opi- 
nions in  church  and  state  opposite  to  his  own 
were  now  become  predominant,  he  entertained 
the  design  of  following  the  medical  profession. 
For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  some  length 
in  the  preliminary  studies  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chymistry.  Further  consideration,  how- 
ever, brought  him  back  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
to  which  he  joined  that  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  He  unbent  his  mind  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  always  a 
strong  propensity.  In  1652  he  commenced 
M.A.  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Greek  professorship 
at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Duport,  he  was  warmly 
recommended  by  him  as  a  successor,  but  a 
suspicion  of  his  being  attached  to  Arniinianism 
caused  him  to  be  rejected.  This  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  him  to  engage  in  a  scheme 
of  foreign  travel ;  and  selling  his  books  for  a 
supply,  "he  set  out  in  1655.  In  the  same  year 
his  first  work,  an  edition  of  "  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments," was  printed  at  Cambridge  during  his 
absence.  He  visited  France  and  Italy,  and 
from  the  latter  country  took  a  voyage  to  Smyr- 
na. The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  being 
attacked  in  her  passage  by  an  Algerlne  corsair, 
Barrow  stood  manfully  to  his  gun,  and  con- 
tributed to  beat  oft"  the  enemy  -,  for  a  great  de- 
gree of  personal  courage  always  adhered  to  him, 
after  the  quarrelsome  dispositionof  his  childhood 
had  been  thoroughly  subdued.  From  Smyrna 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  spent 
a  year,  and  received  great  pleasure  in  reading 
over  the  works  of  the  eloquent  C'arysostom  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  composed.  He 
returned  in  16;; 9  by  the  way  of  Germany  and 
Holland  -,  and  the  various  incidents  of  his  tra- 
vels furnished  him  with  topics  for  several  poeti- 
cal descriptions.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was 
cpiscopally  ordained  by  bishop  Brownrig ;  and 
in  1660  he  celebrated  the  restoration  of  tl:e 
ancient  constitution  in  church  and  state  by  a 
Latin  ode.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen  Greek 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  with- 
out a  competitor  -,    and  the  work  he  lectured 
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upon  in  this  capacity  was  Aristotle's  Rhetoric. 
The  recommciulatioii  of  Dr.  Wilkins  caused 
him,  in  1662,  to  be  chosen  geometry  pro- 
v:sz"iT  of  Gresham  college,  and  in  this  ollkc 
he  also  ilischargcd  the  duty  of  the  professor  of 
ajtronomy,  who  was  absent.  »  He  gave,  about 
this  time,  a  striking  proof  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  conscience,  in  declining  the  gift  of  a  very 
good  living,  to  which  was  annexed  the  con- 
dition of  undertaking  the  tuition  of  the  pa- 
tron's son  ;  conceiving  it  to  part;'.ke  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  sinior.iaeal  contract.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1663  elected  him  a  member  of  their 
botly,  in  tlieir  first  choice  after  their  incorpora- 
tion. During  that  year  he  was  appointed  tlic 
first  professor  on  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Lu- 
cas's mathematical  letturc  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
on  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  excellent  pre- 
fatory oration  on  the  use  and  excellence  of 
mathematical  science.  When  he  accepted  of 
this  appointment,  he  resigned  his  Greek  and 
Gresham  professorsliips.  Though  he  arrived  to 
the  greatest  eminence  as  a  mathematician,  he 
determined  in  1669  to  quit  tlie  studies  of  that 
science,  and  devote  himself  to  those  of  divinity. 
Immediately,  therefore,  after  publishing  his 
celebrated  "  Lectiones  Opticx,"  he  resigned 
his  chair  to  a  successor  worthy  of  him,  the 
illustrious  Newton.  In  1670  he  was  created 
doctor  in  divinity  by  mandate  ;  and  1672,  the 
king  nominated  him  to  the  mastership  of  Tri- 
nity-college, observing  that  "  he  had  bestowed 
it  on  the  best  scholar  in  England."  Dr.  Bar- 
row was  before  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
Another  instance  of  his  scrupulous  attention 
to  what  he  thought  right  occurred  on  his  pre- 
sentation to  the  mastership  ;  for  the  patent  be- 
ing provided  with  a  clause  allowing  him  to 
marry,  as  had  been  done  in  former  instances, 
he  insisted  on  having  it  erased,  as  not  con- 
formable to  the  statutes  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Pope,  the  writer  of  his  life,  indeed,  intimafes 
tliat  his  motive  for  this  self-denial  was  to  cut 
off  all  danger  of  those  female  sieges  and  impor- 
tunities which  he  apprehended  might  be  prac- 
tised against  him,  as  the  possessor  of  so  valua- 
ble a  preferment,  lie  performed  the  duties  of 
this  new  station  with  great  zeal  and  disinterest- 
edness, which  last  quality  he  displayed  in  ex- 
cusing the  society  from  some  usual  expences  on 
the  master's  account,  particularly  that  of  keep- 
ing a  coach  for  him.  In  1675  he  was  chosen 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  ;  but  the  cre- 
dit and  utility  it  derived  from  his  labours  were 
soon  terminated  by  his  untimely  death,  of  a 
fyver,  in  London,  May  1677,  in  the  47th  year 
of  liis  age.     He  was  buried  in  Westmiiistcr- 


abbey,  and  a  monument  was  erected  for  hinv 
at  the  eicpence  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Barrow's  works,  both  in  mathematics 
and  divinity,  are  of  the  highest  class.  Of  the 
former  the  following  aix  the  principal  :  "  Eu- 
clidis  Elcmenta,"  CumbriJgCy  1655,  8vo.  This 
edition  of  Euclid  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
conciseness  of  the  demonstrations.  "  Euclid's 
D.ita,"  Cambridge,  1*^57,  8vo.  *'  Lectiones 
Opticx  x\'iii.  Cantabrigite  in  seholis  publiei* 
h.'.bitx- ;"  &:c.  London,  1669,  4to.  Thii  work 
wa;;  icvised  and  corrected  by  Newton,  who 
made  some  additions  to  it.  By  the  best  judges 
it  was  highly  esteemed ;  and  professor  James 
Gregory  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  whom  a  copy  was 
sent,  said  in  return,  "  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  Optics 
slieweth  liimself  a  most  subtle  geometer,  so 
that  I  think  him  superior  to  any  that  ever  I 
looked  upon."  "  Lectiones  Geometrica;  xiii. 
in  quibus  prxsertim  generalia  linearum  curva- 
rum  symptomata  dcclarantur ;"  London,  1670, 
4to.  These  were  afterwards  published  toge- 
ther with  tlie  "  Optics."  "  Archimedis  Ope- 
ra ;  Apollonii  Conicorum  libri  iv  ;  Thcodosi, 
Spha:riea,  methodo  novo  illustrata  ;"  London^ 
1675,  4to.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
were  published  his  "  Lectio  in  qua  theoremata 
Archimedis  de  sphsera  et  cylindro,  per  me- 
thodum  indivisibiiium  investigata,  ac  brcviter 
demonstrata,  exfiibentur,"  London,  1678,  i2mo; 
and  "  Mathematicx'  Lectiones,  habitse  in  seholis 
publicis  Academi-.e  Cantabrigensis,"  London^ 
1683,  8vo.  Besides  these  printed  works,  he 
left  a  number  of  curious  papers  on  similar  to- 
pics, written  with  his  own  hand. 

As  a  divine,  Dr.  Barrow  was  disinguishcd 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  so  that 
he  in  a  manner  exhausted  every  subject  he 
treated  on;  whence  kins  Charles  II.  used  wit- 
tily  to  call  him  an  unfair  preacher  ;  and  Ic 
Clerc  {Bib/.  Uiiiver.  torn,  iii.)  says  of  his  ser- 
mons, that  they  are  rather  exact  difsertations, 
than  harangues  addressed  to  the  people.  He 
took  a  sufficient  compass  in  them  as  to  extent, 
for  tliey  are  unusually  long :  yet  so  much  did 
he  superabound  in  matter,  that  his  language 
labours  in  expressing  it  ;  whence  his  style  is 
generally  involved,  and  parenthetical,  though  it 
has  occasional  passages  of  sublime  and  simple 
eloquence.  His  works  in  divinity  were  all  left 
in  MS.  to  Dr.Tillotson  and  Mr.  Abraham  Hill, 
with  permission  to  publish  such  of  them  as 
they  thought  proper.  They  first  appeared  in 
1685,  in  three  vols,  folio,  and  several  editions 
have  since  been  printed  of  them,  the  last  in 
1 74 1.  They  consist  of  sermons,  of  expositions 
of  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  deca- 
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logue,  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sacraments,  ami 
of  trcjtises  on  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  the 
unity  of  tlie  church.  A  4th  volume  in  liatin, 
entitled  "  Opuscula,"  was  published  in  1787. 
It  consists  of  DftfrmiimtioneSf  Concioties  ad 
CleniWi  Orations,  I'ocms,  &c.  Dr.  Barrow's 
divinity  is  probably  less  read  now  than  for- 
merly, but  it  is  not  unfrcqucntly  consulted,  us 
a  mine  of  excellent  thoughts  and  arguments, 
which  is  in  no  danger  of  being  exhausted  by 
the  demands  of  modern  composition. 

This  eminent  person  was  a  man  of  study, 
rather  than  of  the  world,   the   manners   and 
forms  of  which  he  disregarded,  perhaps   to  a 
fault.     His  external  appearance  v\as  mean,  and 
he  was  at   no   pains  to   set   it  off  by  dress,  in 
which  point  he  had  all  tlie  scholar's  negligence. 
Ur.  Pope,   his  biographer,  relates  a  remarkable 
instance   of   tliis    inattention,    and    its    conse- 
quences.     Preaching    once   at  St.    Laurence- 
Jewry,  in  Loudon,   for  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  slo- 
venliness of  his   gait,   and    meagreness  of  his 
countenance,   made  such  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression upon  the  audience,  on    his  mounting 
the  pulpit,  that  he  was  shortly  left  almost  alone 
in  the  church.     Among  tlie  two  or  three  who 
staid  was,   however,   the   celebrated  non-con- 
formist  divine,    Richard    Baxter,  an   able  and 
candid  judge.      His   declaration,   tliat  he   had 
never  heard  a  better  sermon,  and  that  he  could 
with  pleasure  have  listened  all  day  to  such  a 
preacher,   completely  put  to  shame  the  grave 
heads   of  the  congregation,  when   tliey   went 
next  day,  to  complain  to  Dr.  Wilkins  of  his 
substitute  ;  and   tl)cy   confessed  that  they  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him  solely  by  his  un- 
couth appearance.  On  being  asked  by  his  friend 
what  he  thought  when  the  people  were  run- 
ning away  from  him,  Dr.  Barrow  replied,  "  I 
thought  they  did  not  like  me,  or  my  sermon, 
and  I  have   no  reason   to  be  angry  with  them 
for  that."     Such  was  the   unatlectcd  modesty 
and  candour  of  this  excellent  man,  whose  heart 
was    as   worthy   and    amiable    as    his    under- 
standing was  sublime  and  comprehensive.     He 
was  charitable   in  a  mean  estate,  disinterested 
in  a  flourishing  one,  serene   and  contented  in 
all  fortunes,  of  the  stricte.-.t  integrity,  above  all 
artifice  and  disguise,  communicative,   friendly, 
and    cheerful.      He  left    little  other   pioperty 
than   his  books  and   his  fame.     The  latter  has 
placed  him  among  the  principal  ornaments  of 
his  country.      Biogr.  Urittin. —  A. 

BARRY,  GiRALD,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Ciiraltlta  Cui/iirensis,  a  writer  of  a  bar- 
barous and  credulous  age,  and  by  no  means 
superior  to  his  age,    was  born  near  Pembiokc 


in  Soiith  Wales  about   1146,    and  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  allied  to  the  princes  of  the 
country.      After  an  early  education  at  home,  he 
was  sent  to  France  for  improvement,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time.    On  his  return  in  1 1 72  he 
obtained    various     ecclesiastical    preferments, 
among  which  were  a  eanonry  of  Hereford,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon   in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's,  lie  busied  himself  greatly  in  church 
aiT.iirs,  anj  reformed  many  abuses;  io  that  at 
30    years   of  age   his  reputation   induced    the 
chapter  of  St.  David's   to  elect  him  for  their 
bishop-,  but    Girald,  fearing    the   jealousy    of 
king  Henry  II.  against  a  native  Welshman,  and 
one  so  highly  allied,  declined  tl.e  election.     It 
appears,  however,  that  the  see  of  St.  David's 
was  ever  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.     To 
divert  his  chagrin  he  made  a  second  journey  to 
France,  in  order  to  pursue  at  Paris  the  studies 
of  civil  and  canon  law,   and  divinity ;  and  so 
much  honour,   according  to  his  own  account, 
did  he  there  acquire  by  his  learning,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  canon- 
law   in  the  university  of   Paris,   but    declined 
accepting  of  it.     He  returned  in   1 1 80  ;   and 
great  confusion  prevailing  at  St.  David'?,  on 
account    of  the   tumultuary   expulsion  of  the 
bishop,  the  administration  of  the  see  was  com- 
mitted to  him  for  three  or  four  years.     In  1  i  84 
he  was  sent   for  to  court  by  Henry  II.  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  used  his  advice  in 
the  management  of  Welsh  affairs.     In  the  next 
year  he   was    sent    into  Ireland    witli    prince 
John,   as    his   privy-counsellor    and    secretary. 
Here  he  was  offered  the  conjoined  bishoprics 
of  Ferns  and   Leighlin  ;    but   his    disapproba- 
tion of  the  measures  pursuing  by  John  caused 
him  to  reject  this  promotion.     His  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  collecting    materials,    his- 
torical and  descriptive,  for  two  works  relative 
to    Ireland,    which    he    afterwards   published. 
Returning  to  Wales  in  1187,  he  assiduously 
employed'  himself  in  writing  and  revismg  his 
"  Topography  of  Ireland ;"  and  when  it  was 
finished,"  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  pub- 
licly recited  the  three    parts  of  the  work  on 
three  successive  days,   with   extraordinary   cir- 
cumstances of  magnificence  ;  fof,  on  the  first, 
he   feasted    all   the    poor  of  the  city  ;  on  the 
second,  the  doctors  and   scholars  of  principal 
distinction;  and  on  the  third,  the  scholars  of 
inferior  rank,  soldiers  and  burgesses.     In  1 188 
he   accompanied  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terburv,  in  a  tour  through  the  wildest  and  most 
moun/ainous  parts  of  Wales,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  preaching  up  a  crusade.    The  best  Iruit  ot 
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tliis  expedition  was  an  "  Itinerary  in  Wales," 
which  ho  published,  and  which  contains  some 
curious  descriptions  of  the  sequestered  regions 
he  visited.  Girald  himself  took  the  cross;  hut 
he  was  wise  enough  to  obtain  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope's  legate  for  staying  at  Jiome, 
when  Richard  I.  undertook  his  expedition. 
He  was,  indeed,  much  better  employed  in 
keeping  afl'airs  quiet  in  Wales,  and  in  aiding 
William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely  and  chan- 
cellor, to  manage  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  king's  absence.  Upon  some 
disgust,  however,  he  retired  from  court  in 
1 192,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Lincoln,  where 
he  lemained  six  or  seven  years,  pursuing  his 
theological  studies,  and  composing  various 
writings.  A  vacancy  in  the  see  of  bt.  David's 
in  1 198  occasioned  an  application  to  him  from 
the  chapter  and  leading  men  of  the  country,  to 
canvass  for  the  promotion ;  but  he  first  de- 
clined it,  making  use  of  a  saying  which  has  be- 
come memorable,  "  Virum  cpiscopaleni  peti, 
non  petere,  dcberc"  —  that  a  man  fit  for  a 
bishopric  ought  to  be  sued  to,  and  not  to  sue. 
In  the  next  year,'  however,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  being  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
chapter,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  ,to  obtain  the 
support  of  his  great  relations  there  for  the  pur- 
suit of  his  claim.  During  his  absence  a  man- 
date came  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  justiciary,  for  the  election  of  Geoffrey, 
the  prior  of  Llanthony.  Girald  appealed  to 
the  pope  ;  and  this  business  cost  him  three 
journics  to  Rome,  and  a  long  attendance  there, 
the  conclusion  of  w'lich,  in  1203,  was,  that 
the  claims  of  both  candidates  were  vacated, 
and  a  new  election  appointed.  This  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  Geoffrey;  whereupon  Girald 
resigned  his  archdeaconry  of  Brechin  to  his 
nephew,  and  thenceforth  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn from  all  public  concerns,  and  to  have 
attended  solely  to  his  studies.  He  was  of- 
fered the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  in  121 5,  but 
on  terms  that  he  did  not  chuse  to  accept. 
Probably  ambition  was  by  this  time  extin- 
guished in  liim.  He  was  alive  after  1220, 
but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  deserves  some  admira- 
tion for  the  universality  of  his  writings,  which 
comprehend  moit  of  the  literary  topics  of  his 
age,  and  would  fill  a  large  catalogrue.  He 
appears,  too,  fr(>m  his  quotations,  to  have  read 
the  best  Latin  poets  ;  and  some  of  his  own 
descriptions  are  not  void  of  a  degree  of  ele- 
gance. Yet  in  general  his  style  is  in  a  very 
tac!  taste,  puerile,  affected,  diffuse,  and  full  of 
quibbles  and  conceits.     lie  is  also  extraordi- 


narily addicted  to  fables,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  to  facts,  either  in  relation  to  himself, 
or  to  the  subjects  of  his  enquiries.  His  taste 
in  narration  may  be  judged  of  from  the  title 
of  Vatintial-,  which  he  gave  to  his  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,"  on  account  of  his 
liaving  interwoven  into  the  events,  all  the  pro- 
phecies he  could  collect  of  Caledonius,  Mer- 
lin, and  various  other  impostors.  That  work, 
and  his  "  Topographia  Hibernica,"  excited 
much  severe  censure  from  the  Irish  writers, 
several  of  whom  have  exposed  their  numerous 
errors  and  falsities.  They  were  both  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  learned  Camden  at 
Trankfort,  in  1602.  His  "  Itinerariuni  Cam- 
bria;" was  printed  with  the  annotations  of 
David  Powel.  A  remarkable  work  which  he 
wrote  was  entitled  "  Ecclesix  Speculum,  sive 
de  monasticis  ordinibus,  ex  ecclesiasticis  re- 
ligionibus  variis  distinetionum,  lib.  iv."  The 
purpose  of  it  was  to  expose  the  vices  of  the 
monks,  against  whom  he  bore  an  inveterate 
hatred,  so  that  he  was  used  to  add  to  liis  litany, 
"  From  the  malice  of  the  monks,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver us."     Biogr.  Bri/ari A. 

BARTAS,  William  de  Salluste  dv, 
was  born  in  1544,  at  Montfort,  in  Armagnac. 
His  father  was  a  treasurer  of  France.  He 
himself  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  IV. 
for  whom  he  commanded  a  company  of  ca- 
valry in  Gascony,  under  the  marshal  de  Ma- 
tignon.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  Henry  em- 
ployed him  in  commissions  to  England,  Den- 
mark, and  Scotland,  in  which  last  country 
James  VI.  would  gladly  have  retained  him. 
His  celebrity  was  in  the  character  of  a  po- 
et, and  his  extraordinary  success  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  times. 
His  works  were  numerous,  and  written  in  a 
style  sometimes  mean  and  barbarous,  some- 
times tumid  and  extravagant.  His  figures  arc 
strained,  and  often  ludicrous  and  disgusting.  His 
most  famous  work  was  entitled,  "  Commen- 
taire  sur  la  Semaine  de  la  Creation  du  Monde," 
"  A  Commentary  on  t!ie  Week  of  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  in  seven  books."  This  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions  in  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  train  of 
translators,  commentators,  critics,  abbreviators, 
and  imitators,  that  grace  the  most  capital 
performances.  It  appeared  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  no  religious  library 
was  without  the  "  Week  of  du  Bartas."  Though 
so  affected  a  poet,  du  Bartas  was  a  plain  and 
modest  man.  The  great  de  Thou,  who  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him  in  Guienne 
during  t!ie   civil  wars,  attests  his  candour  aad 
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simplicity  of  manners,  and  s.iys  that  he  always 
spoke  of  himself  and  his  works  with  great  mo- 
desty. He  retired  from  the  huiTy  of  business 
to  his  little  estate  of  du  Bartas,  in  Armagnac, 
where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  He 
celebrated  in  verse  the  victory  of  his  master 
Henry  at  Ivri,  in  i  590,  and  died  the  succeed- 
ing year.  As  liis  works  are  now  forgotten,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  particularise  them.  They 
were  published  all  together  in  folio,  at  Paris, 
in  161  1.      A/oreri.      Nonv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BARTH,  John,  a  famous  sea-captain  in 
tlie  service  of  France,  born  in  165 1,  was  the 
son  of  a  fisherman  at  Dunkirk,  ami  was  brought 
up  to  the  same  humble  calling.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  reading  or  writing,  rude  in  liis  man- 
ners and  appearance,  and  possessed  no  other 
means  of  rising  Jo  celebrity  than  his  courage 
and  naval  skill.  He  had  arrived  in  1675  to  the 
command  of  an  armed  galliot,  with  which  he 
cruized  upon  die  Dutch  with  great  success, 
taking  many  vessels  of  greater  force  than  his 
own.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  en- 
terprises in  which  he  displayed  the  most  in- 
trepid bravery,  and  equal  conduct,  and  render- 
ed himself  the  terror  of  the  narrow  seas.  He 
was  taken  into  the  royal  navy,  and  by  degrees 
raised  to  higher  and  higher  commands,  till  in 
1692  he  was  made  commodore  of  a  squadron 
of  seven  frigates  and  a  fire-ship.  Witli  this  he 
pas-sed  through  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
which  was  blocking  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
took  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chantmen, made  a  descent  near  Newcastle, 
where  he  burned  200  houses,  and  returned 
triumphantly  to  port  with  prizes  to  a  vast 
amount.  In  1693  '^^  ^'■^'^  ^'^^  command  of  the 
Glorieux  of  sixty-six  guns,  part  of  Tourville's 
squadron,  which  surprised  the  Smyrna  fleet. 
Cruising  separ.itely,  lie  took  and  destroyed 
several  rich  Dutch  sliips.  The  same  year  lie 
brought  safe  into  port  a  fleet  laden  with  corn, 
which  several  English  and  Dutch  frigates  were 
sent  to  intercept.  His  greatest  action  was  ia 
1694,  when  being  sent  with  six  ships  of  war 
to  escort  home  a  fleet  of  corn  vessels,  he 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  rear  ad- 
miral Hiddc,  with  a  squadron  of  eight  men-of- 
war.  Without  hesitation,  he  attacked  the  ene- 
my, took  the  admiral-ship  and  two  more,  and 
recovered  all  the  prizes.  This  distinguished 
success  caused  him  to  be  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.  In  1696  he  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of 
Dutch  merchantmen,  and  took  thirty  of  them, 
with  four  frigates  of  the  convoy  ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  a  stronger  squadron  of  the  enemy 
he  was  obliged  to  burn  his  prizes,  and  with 
difficulty  got  ofl'in  safety. 


Jolin  Barth,  notwithstanding  liis  acquired 
gentility,  was  never  more  tlian  a  rough  tar. 
When  the  chevalier  de  Forbin  took  him  to 
court,  the  laughers  about  Versailles  called  on 
one  another  to  go  and  see  the  chevalier  leading 
liis  bear.  On  this  great  occasion,  John  is  said 
to  have  v/orn  a  pair  of  breeches  of  cloth  of  gold, 
most  uncomfortably  lined  with  cloth  of  silver. 
"  John  Birth,  (said  the  king)  I  have  made  you 
a  commodore."  "  You  have  done  right,  sire," 
replied  John.  This  answer  exciting  the  mirth 
of  the  courtiers,  the  king  sensibly  observed,  that, 
properly  interpreted,  it  was  the  reply  of  a  man 
who  felt  his  own  value,  and  intended  to  give 
new  proofs  of  it.  His  proper  station  was  on 
board  his  ship,  and  his  talents  fitted  him  rather 
for  daring  and  prompt  enterprises,  than  for  any 
extensive  and  complicated  plan.  He  died  in 
1702  aged  51,  and  was  buried  in  the  great 
church  of  Dunkirk.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

BARTHE,  Nicholas-Thomas,  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1733.  He  had  his  education  under  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory;  and  on  leaving  college, 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  academy  of  Marseilles, 
of  which  lie  afterwards  became  a  member.  His 
father  destined  him  for  the  bar;  but  his  attacli- 
ment  to  poetry'and  polite  literature  drew  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  consecrated  his  talents  to  the 
theatre.  He  began  in  1764  with  an  after-piece 
called  "  L' Amateur,"  which  was  well  received. 
This  was  followed  by  "  Fausses  lafiJelites," 
which  also  proved  successful.  Two  other 
pieces,  "  La  Mere  Jalouse,"  and  "  L'Homme 
personnel,"  notwithstanding  they  were  written 
with  elegance,  and  contained  delicate  strokes  of 
character,  had  not  strength  and  vivacity  enough 
to  please  the  public.  Barthe  then  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  engaged  in  a  translation 
of  Ovid's  "  Alt  of  Love."  He  also  published 
a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verse,  in  which 
species  of  poetical  composition  he  excelled. 
His  epistles  are  particularly  admired  for  their 
philosophical  gaiety.  Barthe  was  of  an  im- 
petuous temper,  but  possessed  a  friendly  heart. 
He  was  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  society, 
and  passed  his  time  chiefly  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1785,  after  undergoing  the  operation 
for  an  incarcerated  hernia.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried, but  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  sep.iration 
from  his  wife.     Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BARTHE'LEMY,  John-Jamis,  abbl',  a 
distinguished  hterary  character,  was  born  in 
Jan.  1716  at  Cassis,  a  small  port  in  Provence. 
His  family  was  fixed  at  Aubagne,  a  town  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Toulon,  where  his  father 
Uved  universally  respected  by  his  townsmen^ 
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At  the  age  of  twelve,  Joliii-Jr.mes  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  studios  at  Marseilles,  aiul  entered  into  the 
college  of  tlie  Oratorvi  where  he  met  witli  an 
cxeellent  instructor  in  father  Renaud.  Being 
destined  to  the  ecelesiastieal  profession,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Jesuits'  college  for  the  studies  of 
theology  and  philosophy.  As  he  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  masters  in  this  seminary,  lie 
formed  to  himself  a  plan  of  private  study,  com- 
prehending the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and 
Syriac  languages.  This  he  pursued  with  such 
ardour,  that  he  brought  upon  himself  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  from  which  he  only  recovered 
at  the  time  when  he  entered  into  the  seminary 
where  he  received  the  clerical  tonsure.  Here 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  a  young  Maro- 
nite,  by  whose  assistance  he  learned  the  Arabic 
language  ;  and  such  was  liis  proficiency,  that 
he  was  able  to  deliver,  before  an  auditory  of 
eastern  strangers  at  Marseilles,  some  Arabic 
sermons  composed  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  entire 
satisfaction.  This,  and  some  other  incidents, 
raised  his  character  for  learning  extremely  high 
in  Marseilles,  and  procured  him  an  intimacy 
with  the  principal  academicians  in  that  city. 
After  leaving  his  seminary,  he  retired  to  his 
family  at  Aubagne,  pursuing  his  studies  in  a 
domestic  retreat,  which,  however,  he  frequently 
left  for  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Marseilles.  One 
of  these,  M.  Cary,  possessed  a  choice  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  a  library  adapted  to  the  enqui- 
ries connected  with  it.  The  abbe  Barthelemy 
passed  whole  days  with  this  friend,  in  confer- 
ence upon  subjects  relative  to  ancient  history 
and  literature  ;  and  here  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed that  predilection  for  this  branch  of  study 
by  which  he  was  ever  after  distinguished. 

In  1744  he  went  to  the  great  theatre  of  li- 
terature, Paris,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the 
royal  medals,  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions.  This  learned  man  received  him 
with  politeness,  and  introduced  him  to  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  three  academies.  He 
afterwards  served  him  in  the  most  essential 
manner  by  procuring  his  appointment  as  assis- 
tant to  himself  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  activity  of  Barthelemy  had  now 
full  scope.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  iVJ.  tie 
Boze  had  left  much  to  be  done  in  arranging  and 
catalogucing  large  additions  which  Lad  been 
made  to  the  medals  ;  and  the  ditricuhies  of  the 
task  only  served  to  animate  the  exertions  of  his 
assistant.  In  1 747  Barthelemy  was  chosen  to 
succeed  M.  Burette  as  associate  to  the  academy 
of  inscriptions,  M.  le  Beau  generously  abstuin- 


ing  from  a  competition  on  the  occasion.  This 
generosity  w.^.s  returned  by  Barthelemy  on  the 
vacancy  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  academy, 
when,  though  nomii.ated  by  the  minister,  hc^ 
declined  the  place  in  favour  of  le  Beau.  \\'^iicn 
the  latter,  some  years  afterwards,  resigned  it, 
he  gave  his  interest  to  Barthelemy,  who  in  con- 
sequence succeeded  him  ;  and  thus  these, illus- 
trious rivals  set  the  example  of  an  emulation  in 
goodness  of  heart,  as  in  literary  talents.  As  a 
nien»ber  of  the  aeademv,  Barthelemy  amply 
performed  his  duty  by  ".iniching  its  memoirs 
with  many  learned  papers  relative  to  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  ;  among  which,  a  dissertation 
on  the  inscriptions  found  at  Palmyra  by  the 
English  travellers  gained  him  peculiar  honour. 
On  the  death  of  M.  de  Boze  in  1753,  the 
abbe  succeeded  him  as  principal  keeper  of  the 
medals.  Though  he  was  informed  that  another 
person  was  making  interest  for  the  plaee,«lic 
took  no  personal  step  to  secure  it  for  himself, 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  claims  his  merit  and 
situation  gave  him.  Some  illustrious  friends, 
howe\  er,  interested  themselves  in  his  favour, 
and  easily  set  aside  the  competition.  One  of 
these  was  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwanU  duke  dc 
Choiseul  and  prime-minister,  wlio,  being  ap- 
pointed in  1 754  embassador  at  Rome,  pressed 
Barthelemy  to  accompany  him.  This  offer  of 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
country  beyond  all  otiiers  abounding  in  the  most 
precious  relics  of  antiquity,  was  too  flattering 
to  be  refuseil.  The  abbe,  whose  engagements 
would  not  permit  him  to  depart  along  with  the 
embassador,  joined  him  at  Rome  in  tlie  autumn, 
and  after  being  presented  to  the  pope,  Benedict 
XIV.,  made  a  tour  to  Naples.  The  subterra- 
neous treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia 
were  here  most  interesting  objects  to  his  cu- 
riosity. He  viewed  them  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention, and  exerted  himself  in  a  peculiarmanncr 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts. As  there  was  a  rigonuis  order  to  pro- 
hibit copying  any  thing,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise some  contrivance,  together  with  the 
strengtli  of  his  memory,  in  order  to  bring  away 
a  specimen  of  the  most  ancient  mode  of  writing 
used  by  the  Greeks.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  Italy  which  he  visited,  he  was  received 
with  great  respect,  and  was  favoured  with  every 
advantage  that  could  gratify  his  ardent  thirst 
for  information.  On  his  retui'n  to  Rome  he 
obtained  great  applause  for  a  new  and  very  in- 
geniously supported  explanation  of  the  famous 
Mosaic  at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Praeneste. 
According  to  him,  it  reb.ted  not  to  Sylla,  but 
to  the  emperor  Adrian.     In  1757  Bartheltmy 
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relurncil  with  M.id.  ile  Stainville  to  Pavis,  nnd 
Jound  his  patron  appointed  to  the  embassy  of 
Vienna.  In  order  to  induce  tlie  a'obc  to  accom- 
pany him  thither  also,  he"  had  formed  a  most 
tempting  project  of  procuring  him  a  commission 
to  visit,  at  the  king's  expence,  all  Greece  and 
the  French  factories  in  the  Levant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  new  treasures  of  antiquity. 
IJut  Harthelcmy,  thinking  it  contrary  to  Ids  <liity 
to  keep  the  cabinet  of  medals  so  long  sliut,  re- 
fused the  offer. 

When  I\I.  de.  Stainville,  now  tlie  duke  de 
Choiseul,  became  minister  in  17^8,  one  of  his 
first  cares  was  to  provide  for  his  friend  the 
abbe.  The  expectations  and  desires  of  Barthe- 
lemy  were  very  moderate,  and  they  were  more 
than  gratified  by  various  successive  pensions, 
and  finally  by  tlie  place  of  secretar^'-general  of 
the  Swiss,  lie  had  for  a  short  time  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  French  Mercury,  which  had  been 
taken  from  iNIarmontel ;  but  he  resigned  it  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  de  la  Place. 
When,  in  1771,  Choiseul  was  banished  to  his 
seatof  Chanteloup  to  make  way  for  d'Aiguillon, 
Barthelemy  followed  him  in  his  exile  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  duke  was  obliged  to  send 
in  his  resignation  of  the  post  of  colonel-general 
of  tlie  Swiss,  th.e  abbe  proposed  to  send  his,  of 
the  secretaryship.  But  the  duke  advised  Iiim 
to  go  himself  to  court  and  make  an  offer  of  it. 
This  brought  on  some  negociations,  which,  on 
the  unalterable  resolution  of  Barthelemy  to  re- 
treat, and  return  to  Chanteloup,  terminated  in 
an  accommodation,  by  which  he  retained  a 
pension  of  1 0,000  livres  on  the  post.  His  in- 
come was  now  about  35,000  livres  per  annum, 
reduced,  by  various  cessions  to  indigent  men  of 
letters,  to  2^,000.  This  he  enjoyed  as  became 
a  philosopher,  without  luxury  or  ostentation, 
chiefly  emploving  it  in  settling  advantageously 
three  nephews  in  Provence,  supporting  the  rest 
if  liis  family,  and  collecting  a  numerous  and 
Well-chosen  library.  I'hus  twenty  years  of  hislife 
elapsed  in  literary  affluence.  At  length,  when 
advanced  age  brought  with  it  infirmities,  he 
found  himself,  by  the  suppression  of  places  and 
pensions,  reduced  to  strict  necess.iries ;  and 
even  these  he  could  not  secure  without  parting 
with  his  library.  He  supported  this  change 
without  complaint,  and  even  with  gaiety  ;  and 
was  seen  to  walk,  stooping  with  years,  from 
one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  to  pay  his  ac- 
customeil  homage  to  his  dear  friend  Mad.  de 
Choiseul,  who  on  her  part  never  ceased  to  treat 
}iim  with  every  mark  of  respectful  attention. 

In  1 788  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  "  The 
Travels  of  the  Younger  Anadiarsis,"  the  plan 
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of  which  had  been  laid  in  1757,  and  which  had 
constantly  occupied  him  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  It  was  received  with  universal  applause, 
and  procured  him  an  entrance  into  the  French 
academy  by  acclamation.  His  discourse  at  re- 
ception was  distinguished  by  its  modest  sim- 
plicity. It  received  a  very  elegant  reply  from 
the  director,  M.  de  Bmifflers.  In  1790  tlie 
minister,  M.  dc  Saint  Priest,  (>ffcied  Barthe- 
lemy the  vacant  post  of  king's  librarian,  wliich 
he  refused,  as  being  inadequate  to  the  requisite 
duties.  He  still  continued  to  employ  himself 
in  the  cabinet  of  medals,  assisted  by  his  nephew 
Barthelemy  Courijay,  who  had  been  his  asso- 
ciate from  1768.  The  cabinet  had  received 
such  augmentations  under  his  superintendence 
as  to  have  doubled  its  number  of  ancient  medals. 
Barthelemy  found  in  it  20,000,  and  left  40,000 ; 
and  no  fewer  than  400,000  had  passed  through 
his  hands  during  that  period.  The  operation 
which  was  to  crown  his  labours  on  this  favou- 
rite object,  was  that  of  drawing  up  a  catalogue 
of  its  treasures  for  the  information  of  the  learned 
throughout  Europe.  An  extensive  plan  for 
this  purpose  was  formed  by  him,  which,  from 
the  multitude  of  engravings  required,  would 
need  the  assistance  of  government  for  its  exe- 
cution. He  obtained  in  1787  the  concurrence 
of  the  ministry  ;  but  the  embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  and  the  critical  events  that  began  to 
crowd  upon  the  nation,  put  a  stop  to  this  as 
well  as  to  many  other  projects. 

In  1792  tlie  failure  of  his  strength  became 
manifest,  and  it  increased  to  such  a  degree  the 
next  year  as  to  subject  him  to  frequent  faintings. 
These  infirmities  were  cruelly  aggravated  by  a 
participation  in  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which 
one  of  his  age  and  character  niighl  have  hoped 
to  escape.  He  was  denounced  on  pretence  of 
the  crime  of  aristocracy,  together  with  his  ne- 
phew, and  several  other  persons  in  the  library- 
department,  by  one  Duby,  a  clerk  belonging 
to  the  library,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He 
was  taken  from  the  house  of  Mad.  de  Choiseul 
on  September  2,  1793,  and  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  the  Magdelonettes.  He  submitted  to 
ins  fate  with  exemplary  patience,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  particular  respect  as  well  by  die 
gaoler  as  bv  his  fellow-prisoners.  A  cell  was 
prepared  for  him,  in  which  he  went  quietly  to 
repose.  ISkantime  Mad.  de  Choiseul,  assisted  by 
other  faithful  friends  of  Uie  abbe,  were  exerting 
themselves  with  the  government  to  get  ilie  order 
reversed,  'i'he  cfnmittec,  ashamed  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  exculp.uiiig  themselves  from 
any  knowledge  of  it,  gave  an  innnediate  order 
for  Ixis  liberation,  in  consequence  of  wliich  he 
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was  awaked  at  eleven,  and  carried  back  to  the 
house  of  his  tender  patroness.  Soon  after,  by 
way  of  reparation,  he  was  offered  the  place  of 
libniriaii  in  chief,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Carra 
and  the  resignation  of  Chainfort,  but  his  infir- 
mities were  too  good  an  excuse  for  declining  it. 
The  year  1 794  made  a  visible  progress  in  en- 
feebling his  frame,  though  without  rendering 
his  life  burthensome.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  1 795  hastened  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
principle.  He  nevertlieless  lived  on  to  April 
30th,  on  which  day,  two  hours  before  his 
death,  he  was  reading  Horace,  till  the  book  fell 
from  his  cold  hands.  He  then  appeared  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  in  that  stale  expired  unobserved. 
A  large  well-proportioned  body,  and  a  sound 
constitution,  had  carried  him  through  all  his 
mental  labours,  and  all  the  afflictive  scenes  of 
his  latter  days,  to  the  commencement  of  his 
80th  year.  As  he  was  a  devoted  lover  of  an- 
tiquity, so  his  form  was  impressed  with  an  an- 
tique character.  His  bust,  sculptured  by 
Houdon,  and  expressive  of  the  simple  tran- 
quillity and  candour  of  a  great  mind,  might 
suitably  be  pkced  between  those  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

The  works  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy  arc  a 
number  of  memoirs  and  dissertations  on  numis- 
matical  and  other  learned  topics-,  inserted  in  the 
"  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions," 
from  vol.  21  to  vol.  41  ;  some  letters  to-  the 
authors  of  the  "  Journal  des  Savans  ;"  and  a 
few  other  detached  papers.  Above  all,  his 
"  Anacharsis,"  of  which  we  proceed  to  give  a 
more  particular  account. 

The  "  Voyage  de  Jeune  Anacharsis  en 
Grece,"  3  vols.  4to.  or  7  vols.  8vo.  is  a  general 
work  on  the  history,  manners,  customs,  litera- 
ture, &c.  of  Greece,  presented  in  the  novel 
and  elegant  form  of  the  supposed  observations 
of  a  traveller,  Anacharsis,  an  imngined  descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  Scythian  philosopher  of  that 
name.  This  person  is  represented  as  visiting 
Greece  in  the  year  363  B.C.  and  fixing  his  re- 
sidence in  Athens,  whence  he  makes  excur- 
sions, not  only  to  the  other  (irccian  cities,  but 
10  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea.  Admitting  this  basis  of 
fiction,  every  thing  else  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority, exactly  referred  to,  of  ancient  writers 
An  infinite  number  of  detached  circumstances 
derived  froni  them  are  digested  into  a  lively  and 
connected  narrative,  whic!i,  by  the  help  of  re- 
trospects, is  made  to  comprise  every  thing 
curious  and  important  relative  to  a  people  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  down  to  the  period  fixed  upon  for  the 


philosopher's  travels,  wliich  is  that  of  EpamH- 
nondas,  Phoeion,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demos- 
thenes, and  other  men  of  extraordinary  merit. 
The  narrative  of  Anacliarsis  is  addressed  to 
Arsames  and  Phedime,  a  Persian  satrap  and 
his  lady,  whose  characters  are  meant  as  por- 
traits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Choiseul.  It 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  a 
rapid  but  luminous  view  is  given  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Greece.  The  elegance  of 
style,  the  beauties  of  narration,  and  the  judici- 
ousness of  reflection,  render  this  tlie  first  work, 
in  point  of  entertainment  and  initructionj  that 
so  brilliant  a  subject  has  produced.  It  has 
added  a  capital  piece  to  the  literary  cabinet  of 
Europe,  and  its  value  has  already  been  recog- 
nised by  various  editions,  and  translations  into 
different  languages.  A  collection  of  miscella- 
neous pieces  of  the  abbe  JJarthe4emy  in  ivols. 
8vo.  was  published  at  Paris  in  1798. 

The  biographical   facts  respecting  Barthe 
lemy  are  taken  from  an  "  Essay  on  his  Life," 
in  French,   written    by   the  ci-devant  due   dc 
Nivernois. — A. 

BARTHIUS,  Gasp.ir,  a  very  learned  philo- 
logist and  copious  writer  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  born  at  Custrin,  in  Brandenburgh,  in 
1587.  His  father,  Charles  de  Barth,  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
the  elector's  chancellor  at  Custrin.  Caspar 
was  sent  for  education  first  to  Gotha,  and 
afterwards  to  various  academies  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  disinguished  himself  so  much 
in  early  youth,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  seve- 
ral men  of  learning.  He  began  at  twelve  to 
translate  David's  Psalms  into  Latin  verse  ;  and. 
he  printed  in  1607  a  collection  of  all  liis  Latin 
poems,  written  from  his  thirteenth  to  his  nine- 
teenth year.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  com- 
posed a  dissertation  on  the  method  of  reading 
the  Roman  authors,  which  displayed  a  prodigi- 
ous stock  of  erudition  for  his  age.  At  eighteen/ 
he  wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Ciris  o£ 
Virgil.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  he  added  that  of  several  modern 
ones,  and  he  made  translations  from  the  French 
and  Spanish.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to^ 
literature,  and  renouncing  every  other  employ, 
passed  a  retired  life  at  Leipsic.  The  history 
of  his  life  is  merely  that  of  a  scholar,  who- 
occupied  himself  so  fully  in  writing,  that-Bayle 
supposes  few  clerks  in  an  olTice  have  transcribed 
so  much  as  die  amount  of  all  the  v/orks  of 
Barthius,  printed  and  left  in  manuscript.  His 
morals  are  said  to  have  been  not  the  most 
correct ;  and  like  most  men  of  letters,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  literary  squabbles.     During 
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the  latter  yeavs  of  his  life,  however,  he  entirely 
detached  himself  from  profane  studies,  and  at- 
tended solely  to  his  religious  duties.  He  died, 
after  having  been  twice  married,  in  1658,  aged 
seventy-one. 

Of  his  very  voluminous  works  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  a  complete  list,  as  most  of  them 
have  sunk  into  neglect.  Some  of  those  best 
known  are  his  "Adversaria,"  a  large  volume  in 
folio,  printed  at  Frankfort,  1624.  It  ib  divided 
into  sixty  books,  and  contains  an  immense  mass 
of  emendations  and  illustrations  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  authors,  sacred  and  profane.  It  is  more 
commendable  for  erudition  than  judgment  and 
precision.  He  left  beliind  him  two  more 
such  volumes  in  MS.  A  Latin  version  of 
*'  iEneas  Gaza,  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  ;"  with  an  edition  of  the  original,  joined 
to  the  work  of  "  Zachary  of  Mitylcnc,"  Lips. 
4to.  1655.  "  NoKe  in  Chiutliano,"  4to.  Frank- 
fort, 1650.  "  Comment,  in  Statio,"  3  vols. 
4to.  1660.  Barthius  frequently  fell  into  errors 
and  contradictions  from  trusting  entirely  to  his 
memory.  He  made  no  memorandums,  and 
scarcely  ever  corrected  what  he  had  written. 
Bayle  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BARTHOLINE,  Gasi'Ard,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Malmoe 
in  1585,  where  his  father  was  minister.  He 
became  very  early  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
gress in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  studied 
at  Rostock  and  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards 
travelled  througli  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
on  foot.  He  studied  medicine  and  anatomy 
at  Basil,  Padua,  and  Paris,  and  graduated  in 
physic  at  Basil  in  161 0.  After  laying  in  a 
great  stock  of  knowledge  in  various  parts,  he 
lixed  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  fust  made 
professor  of  Latin,  and  in  1613,  of  medicine. 
He  principally  distinguished  himself  as  an  ana- 
tomist, and  published  a  compendium  of  this 
science,  which  became  very  popular.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Anatomicx  Institutiones,  Corporis 
Humani  utriusque  sexus  historiam  &  decla- 
rationem  exhibentes,  cum  plurimis  novia  ob- 
servationibus  5c  opinionibus,  Sec."  8vo.  first 
printed  in  161 1,  anil  many  tinus  reprinted, 
particularly  by  his  son  Thomas,  with  large 
and  valuable  additions.  Bartholine  likewise 
published  "  Controversix  Anatomic.e  &  afiines 
noblliores  &  rariorcs,"  Bvo.  and  some  other 
works  ill  medicine,  surgery,  and  physics,  of 
no  considerable  conseiiucncc.  After  havijig 
occupied  the  medical  ciiair  for  eleven  years,  lie 
made  a  vow  in  a  severe  illness,  that  should  he 
recover  he  would  devote  himself  solely  to  theo- 
logy ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  became 
thcolcgical  professor  in  the  same  university  in 


1624,  had  a  canonry  at  Koschild,  and  died 
on  a  journey  in  1629,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age.  Moreri.  Vatider  Linden,  liallcr  Hibl. 
Anat. — A. 

BARTHOLINE,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  anatomists  of  his  age,  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  |6i6.  Few  per- 
sons have  enjoyed  more  advantages  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  literary  and  medical  knowledge. 
He  studied  at  Lcyden  under  Saumaise,  Vossius, 
Heinsius,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  and  there 
acquired  the  Arabic  language.  Thence  he 
went  to  Paris  and  Montpellici-,  and  afterwards 
spent  three  years  in  the  flourishing  university 
of  Padua.  He  travelled  through  all  Italv, 
visited  Malta,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Basil  in  1645.  Returning  to  Copen- 
hagen, his  native  place,  he  was  first  made  pro- 
fessor of  matliematicb  in  1647,  and  in  the  next 
vcar  obtained  the  anatomical  chair,  which  he 
filled  with  so  much  reputation.  He  had  al- 
ready made  himself  known  by  some  improved 
editions  of  his  father's  "  Anatomical  Institu- 
tions," and  some  controversial  writings  on  these* 
topics.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  offer- 
ing to  the  world  new  and  important  discoveries, 
either  made  by  himself,  or  derived  from  his 
extensive  connections  with  all  the  anatomists  in 
Europe.  The  lacteal  vessels  had  some  years 
before  been  discovered  by  Asellius,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  tlie  other  parts  of  this 
system  should  long  escape  the  investigation  of 
so  many  ardent  eiuiuirers.  Pecquet  first  pur- 
sued the  lacteals  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
thence  into  the  subclavian  vein ;  but  Bartho- 
line had  his  share  in  the  discovery,  and  is  said 
first  to  have  traced  the  thoracic  duet  in  the  hu- 
man subject.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  lym- 
phatics is  ascribed  by  most  Engli^ih  writers  to 
Jollifle  ;  but  as  he  published  nothing  on  the 
subject,  the  anatomical  world  in  general  has 
divided  the  discovery  between  Olaus  Rudbeek, 
%  Swede,  and  Thomas  Bartholine.  Their  re- 
spective claims  are  accurately  stated  by  Haller 
(Elan.  Physiol.  T.  L  Lib.  II.  Sivt.  T;.J.  \\ho  on 
the  whole  gives  to  Rudbeek  the  honour  of 
liaving  first  seen  and  demonstrated  the  vessels, 
and  to  Bartholine  that  of  having  first  clearly 
understood  their  course,  named  and  described 
them.  His  earliest  work  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "  \'asa  lymphatica  nuper  in  animantibus 
inventa  c"\-  hepatis  exsequi.e,"  was  published  in 
May  165:;,  in  which  he  gives  a  share  of  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  to  his  dissector  Mi- 
chael Lyser.  This  involved  him  in  contro- 
versies, as  well  respecting  his  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery, as  in  defence  of  it  against  the  sup- 
porters of  old  opinJons  ;  and  a  numerous  list 
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is  given  by  Hallcr  (Bibl.  Auntom.  I.)  of  liis 
publicaticns  on  the  lacteal  :iik1  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. He  pursued  his  anatomical  studies  with 
great  vi^jour,  and  published  a  variety  of  works 
ill  the  science.  Of  these  the  most  considerable 
are  his  "  Historiae  Anntomicse,  in  six  cen- 
turies," printed  from  1654  to  1 661.  They 
contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  observations, 
mixed  with  some  tokens  of  credulity,  and  some 
mistakes.  He  wrote  likewise  on  "  the  Integu- 
ments;" on  "  the  Use  of  tlie  Thorax-,"  on  "  the 
Substance  and  Motion  of  the  Lungs."  He  was 
among  the  first  who  received  and  defended  the 
Harveian  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  fruits  of  his  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  letters,  entitled  "  Epis- 
tolarum  medicinalium  a  doctis  vel  ad  doctos 
scriptarum,  Cent.  I.  et  II.  1663  ;  Cent.  III. 
et  IV.  1667."  These  arc  replete  with  curious 
and  interesting  matter. 

In  1 66 1  Bartholinc  resigned  his  employ- 
ment in  the  schools,  and  having  obtained  the 
title  of  honorary  professor,  retired  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  literary  leisure 
in  his  well-furnished  library.  This,  together 
with  his  house,  was  unfortunately  burned  in 
1670;  and  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  addressed  to  his  son.  To  al- 
leviate his  loss,  the  king,  Christian  V.  gave 
him  the  title  and  emoluments  of  roval  phy- 
sician, and  exempted  his  estate  of  Hogestatt 
from  taxes.  The  university  also  made  him 
chief  inspector  of  their  library.  In  167 1  he 
began  to  publisli  tlie  "  Acta  Medica  &  Phllo- 
sophica  Hafniensia,"  in  which  are  many  things 
of  his  own  and  his  disciples'.  A  great  num- 
ber of  essays  and  dissertations,  medical,  phy- 
sical, and  philological,  came  from  his  pen,  and 
were  publishei!  either  separately,  or  in  collec- 
tions. They  form  a  numerous  catalogue,  to 
be  met  with  in  Mangetus  and  Vandcr  Linden. 
One  of  tliese  was  on  "  the  Abuse  of  Blood  in 
I'ooil,"  in  which  point  he  thought  the  Mosaic 
proliibitions  still  binding.  Other  treatises  on 
theological  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  liis 
works,  which  shew  the  relij;ious  turn  of  his 
mind.  A  book  "  De  Percgrinaticne  Medica" 
contains  some  curious  information  c(5ncerning 
his  own  travels,  and  the  medical  schools  of  his 
time.  He  represents  Padua  and  Paris  as  the 
principal  seats  of  anatomical  study. 

Thomas  Bartholine  died  in  1680,  and  left 
Hve  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  the  sons 
were  brought  up  to  literature,  and  obtained 
professorships  in  different  branches.  Margaret, 
one  of  his  daughters,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  poetess  in  the  Danish  language. 


Gaspard  Barthline  the  younger,  liis  eldest 
son  and  successor  in  die  anatomical  chair,  was 
industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  scitnce,  but  is 
said  by  Haller  not  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  at- 
tributing to  himself  the  discoveries  of  others. 

Thomas  Bartholine  die  younger,  another  son. 
Studied  jurisprudence  in  various  universities, 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  had  the 
professorships  of  law  and  history,  and  vi-as 
antiquarian  and  archivist  to  the  king.  He  wrote 
several  pieces  on  Danish  history  and  antiquities, 
of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  entitled  "  De 
causis  mortis  a  Danis  gentilibus  contemptx." 
Jihicri.  Fander  Linden  de  script.  Med.  Hal- 
ler Bibl.  A>uit.—h. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  of  the  martyrs,  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  archbishop  of  Braga, 
deserves  commemoration  as  a  model  of  zeal 
and  benevolence  in  the  performance  of  the  pas- 
toral oHice.  He  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1514, 
and  entered  into  the  Dominican  order  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  at  which  time  he  quitted  his 
family  name  of  Fernandez,  and  assumed  diat 
of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized. 
He  became  a  doctor  in  theology,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  that  science  for  twenty  years,  having 
liad,  during  part  of  the  time,  for  his  pupil,  don 
Antonio,  nephew  to  king  John  III.  who  was 
destined  to  the  church.  Queen  Catharine,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of  her 
son  Sebastian,  appointed  him,  at  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  her  confessor,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Bvaga,  but  it  was  with  great  dllhculty 
that  his  reluctance  to  undertake  such  a  charge 
could  be  overcome.  Not  long  after  his  con- 
secration, he  was  deputed  to  the  council  of 
Trent  in  1561,  where  he  strongly  insisted  on 
commencing  all  reforms  with  that  of  the  clergy. 
As  it  was  made  a  question  whether  this  should 
include  the  cardinals,  and  some  thought  these 
illustrious  personages  did  not  need  a  reform, 
Bartholomew  asserted  that  "  the  moFt  illustri- 
ous cardinals  wanted  a  most  illustrious  re- 
form." He  also  by  his  remonstrances  to  the 
pope  procured  the  abolition  cf  a  custom  which 
appeared  to  him  scandalous,  thiit  the  blsliops 
at  the  assembly  should  stand  uncovered,  whil'.t 
the  canlinals  were  seated  and  covered.  On 
his  return  to  his  diocese  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  revenue  to  the  doing  of  good.  "  I 
am  (he  was  used  to  say)  firit  pliysici.in  to 
1400  hospitals,  which  are  the  parishes  of  my 
diocese."  In  1567  Portugal  was  visited  with. 
a  severe  famine,  which  lasted  seven  years.  In. 
this  calamity,  the  sole  consolation  of  Braga 
was  tlie  bounty  of  its  archbishop,  who  daily 
assembled    the  poor   at  the    hour  of    dinner, 
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ind  after  a  sliort  exhortation,  distributed  among 
them  food,  money,  and  necessaries.  In  die 
evening  he  extended  his  donations  to  perso:is 
of  condition,  reduced  by  the  hardship  of  the 
times.  Pestilence  was  a  sequel  of  the  fami;ie. 
The  archbishop  was  on  a  visitation  when  he 
heard  of  its  reaching  Draga.  He  hastened 
thither,  and  by  his  prudence  and  activity  pre- 
served the  poor  from  m;'.iiy  of  tlie  evils  attend- 
ing such  a  calamity.  Most  of  tlie  canons  of 
tlie  cathedral  took  to  flight ;  but  the  example 
of  the  archbishop  prevented  any  one  of  tlie 
parish  priests  from  forsaking  his  charge.  Oc- 
cupyiiig  a  station  which  gave  so  niucli  scope  to 
his  benevolence,  it  may  be  lamented  that  this 
pood  man  was  constantly  defirous  of  retiring 
from  it.  After  many  applications,  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  resign  his  archbishopric, 
and  retire  to  a  monastery  of  his  order  at  Viana. 
He  passed  there  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life 
in  study  and  religious  exercises, and  died  ini590, 
jiged  seventy-six.  He  was  beatified  in  177^  by 
pope  ClementXlV.  and  few  could^etter  deserve 
that  mark  of  veneration.  He  kit  behind  liim 
several  writings,  which  were  publislied  at  Rome 
in  2  vols,  folio,  1 744  •,  but  the  record  of  his 
life  is  his  most  valuable  relic.  Jllinri.  Noiiv. 
Dili.  Hut. — A. 

DARTOLI,  Daniel,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1608.  He  entered  into  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  at  Novellara  in  1623,  and 
rendered  himself  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  in 
various  cities  of  Italy.  After  employing  many 
years  in  this  oilice,  he  was-  called  to  Rome  by 
his  superiors,  in  order  to  engage  in  writing 
die  history  of  the  society.  This  task,  toge- 
ther with  the  composition  of  various  other 
works,  exercised  his  industry  and  talents  till 
his  deatli,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  1685. 
The  great  histoiical  work  of  this  writer  ap- 
peared in  6  vols,  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in 
succession,  from  1650  to  1673.  He  follows 
the  method  of  writing  separately  tlie  liistory  of 
the  several  provinces;  and  having  preluded  with 
the  lile  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  begins  witli  the  esta- 
blishments and  labours  of  the  society  in  Asia, 
comprised  in  3  vols,  and  divided  into  those 
of  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  and  China.  Two 
other  volumes  treat  of  England  and  Italy.  Tlie 
work  is  written  in  Italian,  and  in  a  style  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  possesses  an  elegant  choice 
of  words,  a  singular  vivacity  and  energy,  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  acuteness  of  reflection, 
force  of  argumentation,  and  occasionally  a  keen 
and  ingenious  turn  of  satire  ;  but  the  m  riter  is 
always  upon  the  stilts,  always  desirous  of  shin- 
i;ig,  and   uever  disccuds   to  the   simple   and 


iamiliar.  Tliis  performance  was  translated  in- 
to Latin  by  father  Giannini,  a.-id  printed  at 
Lyons.  Bartoli  likewise  undertook  to  illu.^- 
trate  natural  philosophy  ;  and  wrote  "  upon 
Freezing  and  Coagulation  ;  upon  Tension  and 
Pressure  ;  upon  Sound,  harmonic  Tremors  and 
Hearing  :"  but  although  he  relates  some  new 
experiments  made  by  himself,  his  attachment  to 
the  ancient  peripatetic  philosophy  misleads  him, 
and  renders  his  labours  on  these  topics  of  little 
value.  Haller,  indeed  ( Bibl.  Ariat.  I.  666), 
speaks  favourably  of  the  latter  of  these  works, 
that  on  sound  and  Iiearing,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  4^"-  He  was  more 
within  his  sphere  when  writing  on  subjects  re- 
lative to  grammar  and  language.  Some  criti- 
cisms made  by  the  academy  Delia  Crusca  on  his 
style  drew  from  him  a  celebrated  little  work, 
entitled  "  II  torto,  e  il  diritto  del  non  si  puo," 
in  which  he  vigorously  combated  the  free- 
doms taken  by  the  academy  in  rejecting  and 
condemning  the  expressions  used  by  authors  of 
repute.-  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  ''  Orthogra- 
phy.     Tiraboschl.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

BARTOLI,  CosiMO,*a  celebrated  writer  of 
tlie  1 6th  century,  was  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence.  He  was  some  time  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  John  de  Medici,  and  resided  with 
hun  at  Rome,  about  1650  ;  after  which  he 
was  sent  by  tlie  great  duke  Cosmo,  as  his 
resident  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  He  was  provost  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  His  principal  works  are  :  "  Vita 
di  Federigo  Barbarossa  Imperatore  Romano  ;" 
F/omia;  1559,  8vo.  "  Modo  di  misurar  le  dis- 
tanze,  le  superficie,  i  corpi,  Ic  piante,  le  Pro- 
vincie,  le  Prospettive  e  tutte  le  altre  cose  ter- 
rene secundo  le  regole  di  Euclide  ;"  Feniir, 
1564,  4to.-,  also  1589,  and  J614.  "  Discorsi 
istorici  universaH  ;"  Fi-nice,  1569.  4to.-,  Gi-noti, 
1.582,  4to.  "  Ragionamenti  Accademici  sopra 
alcuni  luoghi  di  Dante  ;"  Faiice,  4to.  without 
date.  "  Two  other  editions  were  published  at 
the  same  place,  in  1567  and  1607.  He  tran- 
slated also  into  Italian  the  "  Banquet  of  Plato," 
and  several  otlicr  works.  Ailduiigs  Cent,  of 
JbdYr's  GeM:,!.  L,x.—J. 

BARTOLO,  a  lawyer  of  tlie  14th  centurv, 
of  such  eminence  as  to  have  acquired  in  his 
time  tlie  pompous  titles  of  "  Light  and  Star 
of  Jurisconsults  ;  Master  of  Truth  ;  Lamp  of 
Riglit ;  Guide  of  the  Blind,  &c."  was  born  in 
1313,  at  Sassofcrrato  (tlie  ancient  Se.iti/iumJ, 
in  the  marche  of  Ancona.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francis  di  Buonaccorso  ;  but  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth  has  been  diiputcd.     His  first  master 
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•was  Fra  Pietro  d'Asslsi,  a  Minorite,  a  m:\n 
of  great  piety  and  benevolence,  bjr  whom  he 
was  so  well  instructed,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  tliouj^ht  qiialilicd  to  study 
the  law  at  Perugia.  Thenee  lie  removed  to 
Bolo^jna,  where,  in  his  twentv-first  year,  after 
having  sustained  the  usual  pufilic  disputations, 
he  reeeived  the  honour  of  a  doctor's  ilegree. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  assessor,  first  at 
Todi,  and  then  at  Pisa.  In  1339,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  in  Pisa,  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  laws.  In  this  station  he  is  supposed 
to  liave  passed  about  eleven  years,  and  then  to 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  Perugia.  Here 
he  opened  a  school  of  law,  which  became  fa- 
mous throughout  Italy,  and  was  frequented  by 
a  great  nuuiber  of  students.  The  Perugians 
honoured  him  witli  the  privilege  of  citizenship, 
though  in  so  doing  they  dispensed  witli  a  rule 
wliich  ordained  that  none  of  tlieir  citizens 
should  be  a  professor  of  law.  When  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  in  1355  came  to  Pisa,  Bar- 
tolo  was  deputed  by  the  university  of  Perugia 
to  compliment  him  ;  on  which  occasion  he 
ingratiated  himself  so  far  with  Charles,  as  to 
obtain  for  Perugia  all  the  privileges  usually 
granted  to  universities  ;  and  for  himself  the 
titles  of  counsellor  and  domestic  commensal  of 
the  emperor,  with  permission  to  bear  the  fa- 
mily arms  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  liartolo 
is  by  some  writers  asserted  to  have  taught  the 
law  also  at  Padua,  but  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  best  authorities.  He  seems  to  have 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Perugia, 
where  he  died  probably  in  1359,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  ;  but  neither  the  year  of  his  death, 
nor  his  age,  are  agreed  upon  among  authors., 
Bartolo  was  small  in  stature,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  so  temperate,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  that  he  is  said  to  have  weighed  his 
food.  He  left  a  widow  and  several  children, 
and  is  reported  to  have  acquired  great  wealth. 
His  learning  was  not  confined  to  his  proper 
profession,  but  embraced  most  of  the  objects 
of  study  pursued  at  that  time,  even  the  He- 
brew language,  which  his  regard  for  the  scrip- 
tures induced  him  to  acquire.  His  works  on 
legal  and  other  topics  fill  ten  folio  volumes, 
printed  at  Lyons,  1545.  They  are  composed 
in  the  style  of  the  times,  full  of  distinctions 
and  scholastic  subtleties,  but  contain  curious 
matters  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  Moiuri. 
Tirahoschi.      Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.^A. 

BAR TOLOCCI,  Jui.ius,  a  Cistertian  monk, 
horn  at  Cellano,  in  Abruzzo,  in  16 13,  rendered 
himself  famous  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical 
learning.     He  was  thirty-six  years  profesbor  of 


I  lebrew  in  the  college  of  Neophytes  In  Rojnc, 
and  was  also  Hebrew  writer  in  the  Vatican. 
He  died  in  1687.  His  great  work  is  entitled 
"  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica  de  scriptoribus 
&  scriptis  Hebraicis,"  4  vols,  folio.  It  was 
printed  by  the  college  of  Propaganda  ;  and  the 
volumes  appeared  succes-iively  in  1675,  1678, 
1683,  and  1693.  The  4th  volume  was  com- 
pleted by  his  scholar,  father  Imbonati,  who 
in  1694  added  a  5th,  under  the  title  of"  Bib- 
liotheca Latino-Hebraica."  This  ample  col- 
lection contains  many  dissertations  of  great 
utility  for  the  understanding  of  the  He-, 
brew  scripture-s.  Bartolocei  likewise  left  an- 
notations on  the  book  of  Tobit.  Mcreri. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

BARTON,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Maid  of  Kent,  an  enthusiastical  impostor, 
who  was  made  to  act  a  considerable  part  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  lirst  known  in 
the  character  of  a  servant  at  Aldington,  in 
Kent,  in  1^25.  Some  hysterical  fits  of  an  un- 
common kind  excited  in  the  ignorant  people 
a  notion  of  her  being  inspired.  Masters,  the 
parson  of  the  place,  thinking  he  could  make 
use  of  this  persuasion  to  the  advantage  of  the 
declining  cause  of  Rome,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
benefit  of  his  own  chapel,  resolved  to  set  her 
up  for  a  prophetess  ;  and  by  his  tuition,  and 
the  aid  of  some  of  his  brethren,  the  Maid 
came  to  act  her  part  so  well,  that  not  only 
the  common  people  became  firm  believers  in 
her  supernatural  powers,  but  some  men  of 
great  sense  and  learning,  among  whom  were 
sir  Thomas  More,  Fisher  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  Warham  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
were  led  to  imagine  something  extraordinary 
in  the  case.  Warham  appointed  some  com- 
missioners to  examine  into  the  affair,  who  be- 
ing monks,  and  ecclesiastics,  readily  concurred 
in  the  support  of  the  imposture.  The  nun 
(for  such  she  was  become)  was  suffered  to 
make  a  public  visit  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
at  Court  of  Street,  accompanied  with  a  large 
mob,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  Hi- 
therto, and  some  time  longer,  she  seems  to 
have  been  contented  with  urging,  in  her  trances 
and  inspirations,  the  use  and  importance  of  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  Roinish  doctrines,  and 
practising  its  superstitions  ;  but  at  length  her 
instructors  thought  proper  to  set  her  upon 
direct  censures  of  the  king's  divorce  from  Ca- 
tharine, and  his  marriage  of  Ann  Boleyn,  and 
violent  denunciations  against  him  for  his  en- 
mity to  the  church  ;  even  proceeding  so  far 
as  to  declare  his  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.     Henry  was  not  of  a  tern- 
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per  long  to  endure  this  attack  upon  lus  crown 
and  authority;  and  thercfo-  ,  in  Nov.  T533, 
he  ordered  the  apprehension  of  the  Maid  and  her 
accomplices,  who  all  upon  examination  in  the 
Star-chamber  confessed  die  imposture,  and 
publicly  confirmed  their  confession  before  the 
people  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The  machinations 
of  the  party  who  wished  to  persuade  the  nun 
to  retract  all  she  had  said,  caused  the  culprits 
to  be  treated  with  n\ore  severity  tlian  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  intended  ;  and  a  bill  was 
passed  in  parliament,,  att.inting  tliem  pi  higji 
treason,  as  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king's  crown  and  lif,-.  In  consequence, 
Eliz.  Barton  and  five  more  ivcre  executed  at 
Tyburn,  in  April  1534;  the  nun,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  ii^^norant  woman, 
making  a  free  acknowledgnie.it  of  the  justice 
ef  lier  sentence.     Biogr.  Brituri. — A. 

BARUCH,  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
son  of  Nerj,  or  Nerias,  was  disciple  and  ser- 
vant of  Jercmi.ih..  By  his  ma  .er's  order  he 
wrote  a  prediction  of  t'.ie  calamities  which 
were  to  fail  upon  the  Jewish  people,- and  read 
them  before  the  assembled  lation,  B.C.  638. 
He  followed  Jeremiah  into  gypt }  and  after 
the  death  of  that  prophet  went  to  Babylon, 
and  disclosed  his  own  prophecies  to  the  He- 
brews of  the  captivity.  No  Hebrew  copy  of 
Baruch  is  extant,  but  only  a  Creek  and  two 
Syriac  ver-ions.  The  Jews  have  not  received 
the  prophecy  of  Baruch  among  tlie  canonical 
books,  nor  is  it  contained  in  many  of  the  ear- 
lier catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  but  in 
several  of  the  later  ones  it  is  annexed  to  tliat 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  various  fathers  cite  it  as  a 
part  of  Jeremiah.  Tlie  ciiurch  of  Rome  has 
admitted  it,  but  it  is  left  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  by  tlie  protestants.  Du  Pin. 
Ahreri. — A. 

'BASEDOW,  JoHN'  Bernard,  author  of 
various  works  relating  chiefly  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year 
1723.  The  early  part  of  his  cthication  was  very 
defective  on  account  of  the  rigid  disposition  of 
his  father,  by  trade  a  peruke-maker,  who  en- 
deavoured to  correct  the  chiidisli  leiny  of  his 
sxin  by  punishment  and  severity.  This  conduct 
entirely  alienated  the  afi'ections  of  young  Base- 
dow, so  that  when  lie  grew  up  he  absconded 
one  day  in  consei]uence  of  some  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  lived  almost  a  year  with  a  physician 
of  Holbtein  as  his  domestic.  By  the  persua- 
sion of  his  fatlier  he  was  however  prevailed  on 
to  return  to  Hamburgh,  where  lie  was  put  to 
.school,  and  attcrwards  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
gymnasium    from    the    year    1741     to    1744, 


under  professor  Reimarus,  whom  he  alway-s 
spoke  of  with  respect.  By  giving  private  in- 
struction while  at  this  seminary  he  was  able  to 
support  himself  after  his  sixteenth  year,  with- 
out receiving  any  aid  from  his  father  •,  but  as 
the  young  men  who  employed  him  to  assist 
them  in  their  school  exercises  admitted  him  to 
partake  in  tlieir  pleasures  and  dissipation,  he 
w;'s  led  to  neglect  many  hours  of  study,  and 
acquired  a  taste  for  irregular  living,  traces  of 
which  appeared  even  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  and  often-  proved  hurtful  to  his  health  as 
well  as.  his  character.  His  father  being  desi- 
rous that  he  should  become  a  clergyman,  he 
went  to  Leipsic,  in  1 744,  to  study  theology, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Hambingh,  where  he  resided  in  great 
poverty  till  tlie  year  1749,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman  at 
Berghorst,  in  Holstein.  In  1752  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Kiel, 
and  the  vear  following  was  chosen  to  be  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres 
in  the  academy  at  Soroe,  in  Denmark.  Here 
he  wrote,  besides  other  works,  his  "  Practical 
Morality  for  all  Conditions,"  which  was  much 
commended  by  Gellert,  and  whicli.  contained 
some  hints  respecting  his  ideas  on  the  improve- 
ment of  school  education..  His  lectures  on 
morality  and  religion  were  much  frequented  by 
the  young  nobility  and  their  tutors,  but.  Base- 
dow, though  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, expressed  himself  with  so  much  free- 
dom concerning  many  points  of  theology,  that 
the  Danish  court,  on  a  representation  made  by 
tlie  inspector  of  the  academy,  removed  him  to 
tlie  gymnasium,  at  Altona,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  salary,  wliicli  he  had  enjoyed  as  professor. 
During  his  residence  at  Soroe,  he  was  patro- 
nised by  count  BernstorfF,  and  acquired  the 
friendsiiip  of  Cram.er,Klopstock,  Schlegal,Snee- 
dorf,  and  other  men  of  worth  and  eminence  at 
Copenhagen.  Though  the  suspicions  enter- 
t.nned  of  his  principles  had  been  the  cause  of 
liis  dismissal  from  Soroe,  he  began  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  :ige,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  to  attack  publicly  many  re- 
ceived tenets  of  the  church,  and  published  his 
"  I'hilalethy,"  in  which  he  speaks,  but  in  a 
modest  manner,  against  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment ;  his  "  Methodical  Instruction  in 
Natural  and  Revealed  Rcliginn,"  in  which  he 
declares  his  dissent  from  the  common  doctrine 
respecting  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
spiration, baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  &c.  •,  his 
"  1  lieovetie  System  of  sound  Reason  ;"  and 
otlicr   works,    whicli  appeared  in  succession 
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soon  after  ench  other.  A  liiul.ible  dt'^irc  of 
frceinc;  Christi.inity  from  corruptions  which  he 
thought  had  crept  into  it,  pave  him  sufficient 
courage  to  expose  himself  to  persecution. 
Gotze,  Winkler,  and  Zimmerman,  clergymen 
at  Hamburgh,  preached  and  wrote  with  violence 
against  him ;  his  opinions  were  represented  as 
ho.^tile  to  revel-ition,  and  he  was  chclared  to  be 
a  man  void  of  principle,  and  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion. Such  was  the  prejudice  thus  raised 
against  him,  that  the  people  even  began  to  talk 
of  stoning  him,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  appearing  in  public. 
Bad  health,  occasioned  by  excessive  labour,  per- 
secution, and  family  distress,  renilered  his  life 
now  very  uncomfortable,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  of  count  Bcrnstorf,  and  other 
liberal-minded  friends  at  Copenhagen,  he  might 
have  become  a  victim  to  intolerance.  His 
genius,  however,  always  active,  directed  itself 
to  a  less  hazardous  enterprise,  that  of  improving 
tlie  usual  method  of  scliool  education,  and  in 
this  attempt  h''  was  encouraged  by  all  his 
fiientls,  as  they  saw  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  better  consequences  to  himself.  In  the 
end  of  the  year  1767,  or  the  beginning  of  1768, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  whicli  met 
witli  the  approbation  of  count  Bcrnstorf ;  and 
the  court  of  Denmark  released  him  from  all 
attendance  at  the  gymnasium  of  Altona,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowed  him  a  pension  of  800 
dollars.  Next  year  he  published  proposals,  ad- 
dressed to  the  benevolent  and  wealthy,  on 
schools  and  study,  and  their  influence  on  the 
public  good,  with  the  plan  of  an  "  Elementary 
Book  of  Knowledge,"  and  by  a  small  extract 
from  it  made  his  ideas  more  generally  known. 
In  these  works  he  enforced  the  necessity  of  al- 
tering the  usual  method  of  education,  and  re- 
commended the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
breeding  up  teachers,  together  with  a  school  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  others,  and  promised  an 
"  Klementary  Treatise,"  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  his  plan.  'To  defray  the  expcnces  of  printing, 
engraving,  S:c.  he  required  the  sum  of  2500 
dollars,  promising  to  return  the  money  if  the 
vC'ork  should  not  be  published.  To  promote 
subscriptions  he  addressed  letters  with  his  plan 
to  kings,  princes,  ministers,  free-mason  lodges, 
men  of  letters,  &c.  -,  and  as  his  correspondence 
on  this  subject  was  very  extensive,  he  pub- 
lished it  every  quarter  as  a  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  views.  In  the  month  of  November 
I  769,  having  already  collected  the  above  sum, 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  of  which  were 
presents,  he  published  the  heads  of  his  "  Ele- 
mentary Book,"  v.-iiich  was  highly  spoken  of  in 


various  journals  ;  and  as  he  had  alreadv  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  Klopstock,  Cramer,  and  other 
friends  at  Copenhagen,  he  made  a  tour  to  Berlin 
the  same  month  to  confer  on  the  subject  with 
Spalding,  Lambert,  Sulzer,  Cillet,  Mendcl- 
shon,  and  tlie  rest  of  his  friends  in  that  capital. 
Presents  and  subscriptions  after  this  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  in  May  1771 
the  whole  sum  amounted  to  15,000  rix-dollars, 
ofwhich  a  thousand  had  been  contributed  by 
the  empress  of  Russia,  who  read  his  plan  and 
even  invited  him  to  Petersburg.  Among  the 
contributcrs  were  likewise  the  grand  duke,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick  ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend 
l^avater,  a  considerable  subscription  had  been 
collected  in  Swisserland.  By  the  recommend- 
ation of  professor  Buschc,  he  admitted  .Mr. 
"Wolke,  afterwards  professor,  to  assist  him  in 
the  departments  of  the  mathematics,  natural 
history,  and  technology  ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1770  he  gave  to  the  public  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Methodical  Book,"  for  the 
use  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  and  of 
the  common  classes  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
half  a  year  after,  the  first  part  of  his  "  Ele- 
mentary Book,"  with  fifty  copper-plates.  This 
work  was  soon  translated  into  French,  by  pro- 
fessor Hubcr,  and  by  Mangelsdorf  into  Latin  ; 
and  in  1773  a  third  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  German.  It  was  highly  praised  in  some 
I'espectablc  journals,  and  by  many  men  of 
letters,  but  as  his  ideas  tended  to  overturn  the 
system  of  education  hitherto  adopted,  it  was 
severely  condemned  by  others,  and  particularly 
by  Sclotzer,  who  declared  the  whole  plan  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  scheme  to  raise  money. 
The  continuation  of  his  "  Elementary  Book" 
was  interrupted  by  a  tour  which  he  undertook 
in  1771  to  Brunswick,  Leipsic,  Dessau,  Berlin, 
and  Halle,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  principal  seminaries  there,  that  he  might 
be  better  able  to  form  the  plan  of  his  school, 
which  he  intended  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
others.  As  the  prince  of  Dessau  wished  that 
this  school  miglit  be  established  in  his  territo- 
ries, and  promised  him  a  pension  of  iioo  rix- 
dollars  -,  and  as  the  Danish  court  not  only 
granted  him  permission  to  accept  that  offer, 
but  continued  his  pension;  the  reformer  of 
schools  removed  with  his  whole  family  to 
Dessau,  which  afterwards  became  the  principal 
place  of  his  residence.  In  1772  he  began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  continuation  of  his  work. 
The  year  following  he  published  the  principles 
of  "  Arithmetic  and  the  Mathematics,"  and  in 
1774,  his  grand  treatise  in  four  volumes,  with 
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a  hundred  copper-plates,  to  which  lie  gave  the 
title  of  "  Elementary  Work,"  to  distinguish  it 
from   his    "  Elementary   Book,"  publislicd   in 
1770.    It  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  public,  and  was  soon  translated  into  Latin, 
and  also  into  French.     By  the  six  years'  labour 
bestowed  on  this  work,  his  health  had  suffered 
so  much  that  he  conceived  his  end  to  be  ap- 
proaching.    He  therefore  gave  himself  totally 
up  to  meditation,  and  had  so  many  religious 
ceremonies  performed  in  his  hous-,  that  some 
began  to  suspect  he  intended  to  make  himself 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect      In  this  state  he 
wrote   hi*  "  Legacy    for    the  Conscience,"  a 
■work  on  theprinciples  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  though  he  had  still  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  persecution  raised  against  him, 
and  scarcely  yet  allayed,  might  be  revived.     In 
1774  He  wrote  his  proposal  to  the  public,  for 
a  private  academy  at  Dessau,  and  as  the  prince 
|;ave  him  leave  to  establ-sh  his  school  in  any 
other  place  if  he  could  find  one  more  proper 
for  his  purpose,  he  tr;i.v  .lied  to  Franckfort  on 
the  Mayne,  where  on  his   fifty-first  birth-day 
he  determined  to  put  his  long-projected  plan  in 
execution,  and,  on  account  of  its  humane  object, 
to  give  his  seminary  the  name  of  the  philatithro- 
f'lnum.      But  though  the  prince  of    Neuwied 
assigned  over  to  him  a  palace  for  that  purpose, 
he  met  with  no  other  person  who  vi'ould  con- 
tribute towards  the  expcnce  of  it.  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  Dessau,  in  tlie  month  of  Novem- 
l)er,  and  published  his  plan,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Philanthropinum,  or  School  of  Huma- 
nity,"   &c.   which  he  transmitted   to    all    the 
German  princes,  and  to  many  of  the  Imperial 
towns.    This  school  was  intended  to  be  a  semi- 
nary for  breeding  up  young  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, and  a  pattern  for  all  the  other  schools 
of  Germany.     The  children  of  wealthy  parents 
were  to  be  admitted  into  it  for  the  sum  of  250 
rix-dollars  per  annum  ;  all  the  former  errors  in 
education  were  to  be  carefully  guarded  against; 
and  the   children  of  poor  people  were  to   be 
educated  in  it  also,  cither  to  render  them  fit 
for  becoming   teachers    themselves  in   schools 
of  lower  rank,  or  for  being  useful  servants  in 
respectable   families.      On    the    27th   of  De- 
cember,   1774,    the    sixth    birth-day   of    the 
hereditary  prince  of  Dessau,   Basedow  opened 
his  "  Philanthropinum,"  and  for  the  expences 
of   the  first   year  required   22,000  rix-dollai-s. 
He  appointed  Wolke  the  head  master  of  his 
new  institution,   undertook  himself  the  direc- 
tion of  it  for   three   years,   and   promised  to 
read  lectures,  and  give  a  few  hours'  instruction 
daily  to   the   pupils  without  any   emolument. 
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In  1776  he  had  nine  boarders  of  the  firft  class, 
and   six    of  the    second,   or   children   of  poor 
people,  four  of  whom  were  supported  bv  the 
prince  of  Dessau  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
labour,  he  soon  found  that  his  hopes  were  not 
likely   to  be  realised.      The   money  which  he 
required   came   in   very    slowly,   and,  as  few- 
new  pupils  presented  themselves,  he  declared 
that  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  necessary  sum  by 
Easter  he  would  abandon  his  Philanthropinum 
altogether.     About  this  period   he  was  joined 
in  his  undertaking  by  Simon  and  Schweighau- 
ser,  two  able  and  active  men,  recofnmended  to 
him  by  Iselin  and  Lavater;  and  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  advantages  of  his  institution,  he  an- 
nounced a  public  examination  on  the  14th  of 
May.      His   scholars    acquitted   themselves  so 
well    on   this   occasion,    that   Ba=;edow  gained 
much  credit,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  in- 
creased every  week.     Tliis  success  revived  his 
hopes,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  form- 
ing, should  he  find  support,  an  establishment 
of  the    like  kind   for    females   also,   to   which 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  afforded  him 
by  the  empress  of  Russia,  he   meant  to  give 
the    name    of   "    Catharineum."        Basedow's 
zeal,  however,  for  his  Philanthropinum  did  not 
long  continue  :  a  proper  building  had  not  yet 
been  procured  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils, 
who  were  becoming  very  numerous,  and  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  above  year  every  thing  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion.     Being  therefore  dis- 
gusted with  the  coolness  of  the  public  toward.^ 
him,  and  as  he  found  his  health  declining,  and 
was   apprehensive,  that  if  he  persisted  longer 
in  his   plan  he  might  lose  his  whole  property, 
he  gave   up  the   management  of   the  Philan- 
thropinum to  Campe,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
some  time  been  his  assistant.     In  tlie  summer 
of  1777  the  pupils  amounted  to  fifty;  but  as 
the  institution  soon  began  to  decline,  owing  to 
some  disagreement  among  the  teacliers,  Base- 
dow   resumed   the    management    at    the    re- 
quest of  the  prince  :  in  the  following  spring, 
however,  he  quitted  it  entirely,  and  never  took 
any  more  concern   with  it.     A  quarrel  which 
he  had  after  tliis  with  Wolke  rendered  lils  life 
for    some   years   very    uncomfortable,  and  lic 
endeavoured  to  find  relief  in  the  joys  of  the 
bottle,  which  produced  a  very  had  cfFtct,  and 
hurried  him  into  acts  of  mi.'comluct,  that  hurt 
his    reputation,    and    became   sources   of   new 
misery.     In   the  melancholy  period  from  1778 
to    1783,   he   employed   himself  in   examining 
the  nature  of  pure  Christianity ;  and  the  works 
which  he  published  on  that  subject,  while  they 
display  acutcncss  of  thought,  prove  their  au- 
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thor  to  have  been  a  warm  friend  to  trutli,  and 
a  strong  advocate  for  religion  and  virtue.  In 
1785  IJasedow  published  a  small  work,  con- 
taining a  plan  by  which  children  might  be 
more  easily  taught  to  read,  and  caused  above 
500  copies  of  it  to  be  distributed  in  various 
sciiools.  This  metliod  lie  introduceil  himself 
into  two  sciiools  at  Magdeburg,  on  which  he 
laboured  three  or  four  hours  daily,  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  cf  finding  it  not  only  .successful, 
but  uiuversally  approved  and  employed.  Tlic 
great  friendship  Basedow  had  met  with  at 
Alagileburg  attached  him  strongly  to  that  city, 
and  hiving  at  last  removed  thither  entirely, 
he  died  there  in  1790,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  By  his  biographers  he  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  judgment  and 
penetration,  possessed  of  great  sensibility  and 
a  lively  imagination.  His  M-orks  are  very  lui- 
merous.  They  relate  cliiefly  to  religious  sub- 
jects, or  education,  and  amount  to  upwards  of 
^iifty  different  tracts,  or  treatises.  SchUcktegroH's 
Uecro/ogy. — J. 

BASHUYSEN,  HenryJames  van,  a  learn- 
ed dlviue,  well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages, 
born  on  the  26th  of  October,  1679,  in  Hanau, 
■where  his  father  was  a  Dutch  reformed  clergy- 
man. He  sudied  at  Bremen,  Ixydcn,  and 
Franeker ;  in  1701  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  the  oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Hanau  ;  after- 
vards  professor  of  theology;  and  in  1712  he 
■was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  theo- 
logy, the  oriental  languages,  and  history,  in 
the  Gynmasium  at  Zerbst,  where  he  died  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1758.  About  the  year 
1709  he  established  in  his  own  house  a  print- 
ing-ofhee,  in  which  he  printed  a  great  many 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  works.  Among  his 
writings  are:  "  Obscrvationum  Sacrarum,  Lib. 
1.  de integritate  sanct-.f  Scripturx  ;"  Fraiukfort, 
i7o8,8vo.  "  Commentar.  R.  Isaaci  Abarbanelis 
in  Pentatcuchum  IVlosis.  ed.  secunda,  Ve- 
neta  a  M.  5339  niulto  correctior,  cum  addi- 
tione  locorum  Bibl.  et  Talmudieorum,  quos 
auctor  non  citat,  ut  et  punctis  distinctionum  et 
tribus  indicibus ;"  Haimi.  ij  jo,  foL  "  Disp. 
III.  deKabbalavcra  et  falsa;"  Htwov. ijiOyiji  1, 
1712,17  i3,4to.  "Systema  antiquitatumHebrai- 
carum  minus;"  Hanov.  17  15.  8vo.  "  A'liscel- 
lanea  sacra,  seu  Disputationes  Hanovicx,  et 
Servestanse,  maxinie  ad  loca  S.  S.  curiosiora, 
ex  philolo;;ia  et  historia  explicata  ;"  IVilteb. 
1719,  4to.  "  Diss,  de  Iside,  magna  dcarum 
matre,  ad  locum  Suetonii,  in  Othone  ;"  Scrv. 
1 719,  4to.     "  Ciavis  Talmudica  maxima  con- 


stans  e\  R.  Josu.e  libro  et  R.  Samuelis,  cum 
versione  et  notis  TF-mpereur;"  Hunan,  1740, 
4to.      H'isck'ings  Hiit-Httr.      Ha:iill<iich. — J. 

BASIL  I.  surnnmed  thi:  MacidonijW, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  son  of  a 
person  who  cultivated  Mith  his  own  hands  a 
small  farm  near  Adrianople,  but  who  is  said 
(perhaps  through  flattery)  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  liouse  of  the  Armenian 
Arsacides.  When  an  infant,  Basil  with  his 
family  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Bul- 
garians, among  whom  he  was  brought  up  as 
a  slave  ;  but  at  length,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Roman  captives,  he  was  restored  to  his 
own  country.  Finding  himself,  on  his  father's 
death,  destitute  of  support,  he  came  to  Con- 
stantinople with  no  other  property  than  his 
stall"  and  wallet,  and  on  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival  slept  on  the  steps  of  a  church.  He 
was  relieved  by  the  charity  of  a  monk  ;  and 
being  a  tall  and  personable  youth,  was  recom- 
mended by  him  to  the  service  of  a  nobleman, 
■uho  made  him  master  of  his  horse.  He  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  a  wealthy  matron  of  Pa- 
tras,  who  adopted  him,  and  bestowed  on  him 
large  presents.  At  length,  by  his  success  in 
vanquishing,  at  a  royal  banquet,  a  barbarian 
in  wrestling,  and  taming  a  vicious  horse,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor, 
Micliael  III.  who  gave  him  an  honourable  post 
in  his  stables.  He  also  married  him  to  one 
of  the  royal  concubines,  and  took  the  sister  of 
Basil  as  her  successor.  These  sure,  though 
dishonourable,  means  of  advancement  procured 
him  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  of  the 
palace,  and  the  highest  place  in  the  emperor's 
favour.  He  soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Ca;sar  Bardas,  Michael's  uncle,  who  really 
reigned  in  the  weak  emperor's  name ;  and 
though  he  had  at  first  aided  the  progress  of 
Basil,  he  resolved  to  ruin  him.  Basil,  how- 
ever, was  beforehand  with  him.  Supported 
by  female  influence,  he  excited  Michael's  fears 
of  Bardas,  and  obtained  an  order  to  stab  him 
in  the  imperial  tent.  Soon  after  this  event 
Basil  was  raised  to  a  partnership  in  the  empire, 
which  terminated  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  commencement.  Basil's  attempts  to 
reform  the  emperor  and  the  state  occasioned 
only  aversion  in  Michael,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  censurer,  when 
Basil  anticipated  the  blow  by  assassinating  him, 
when  drunk  and  asleep  in  his  chamber. 

Thus  put  in  possession  of  sovereignty,  A.D. 
867,  Basil  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the 
high  station ;  and  he  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  estimable  of  tlie  emperors  in  that 
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late  period.  He  governed  with  so  much  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  tliat  his  subjects  looked 
upon  liim  as  a  father.  He  improved  and  ren- 
dered less  burthensome  the  administration  of 
the  finances;  reformed  the  disorders  of  the  im- 
perial houseliold  ;  and  gave  a  new  system  of 
jurisprudence,  by  digesting  and  reeomposing 
in  the  Greek  language  such  of  the  volumi- 
nous body  of  institutes,  pandects,  codes,  Sec.  in 
the  Justinian  law,  as  suited  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  This  collection,  under  the  name 
oi  Basilics,  was  perfected  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son. 

He  renewed  the  military  glory  of  the  em- 
pire, by  forming  a  well-disciplined  army,  with 
wliich  he  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  curbed  the  Saracens,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  persecuted  IManicheans,  had 
made  irruptions  into  liis  territories.  He  pur- 
sued tlie  Manicheans  into  Armenia,  laid  waste 
their  country,  and  brought  b.ick  great  spoil, 
and  a  multitutle  of  captives,  Tlieir  great  lead- 
er, Chrysocheir,  on  a  new  inroad,  was  sur- 
prised and  slain  ;  but  Basil  disgraced  himself 
by  the  unworthy  revenge  of  shooting  three  ar- 
rows into  tlie  sev^-red  head  of  the  rebel,  as  it 
was  suspended  from  a  tree.  In  the  emperor's 
subsequent  expedition  he  entirely  broke  the 
power  of  the  IVIaniclieans,  ami  destroyed  their 
strong  fortress  Tephrice.  He  then  turned  liis 
arms  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  from  wliom 
he  took  many  fortresses,  and  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners.  The  latter  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  put  a  multitude  of  them  to 
the  sword,  tlirough  the  impossibility  of  securing 
them  :  an  act  of  rigour  not  uubuilable  to  his 
temper,  which  seems  to  have  been  repugnant 
to  no  useful  exercise  of  severity.  Through  the 
treachery  of  a  monk,  he  was  induced  to  im- 
prison his  son  Leo,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  depriving  liim  of  sight. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  praise  Basil  for 
displacing  tlie  schismatic  patriarch  Pliotius, 
and  restoring  Ignatius ;  but  he  forfeited  this 
praise  by  reinstating  I'hotius,  and  supporting 
him  against  the  censures  of  tlie  pope.  He 
built,  however,  a  great  number  of  churches, 
many  of  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  ISIichael, 
in  expiation  for  his  murder  of  the  emperor  of 
that  name.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lie 
addicted  himself  greatly  to  the  conversation  of 
religious  men,  and  the  devotion  of  the  limes. 
His  dcatli  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  he 
met  with  in  hunting  a.  stag.  The  animal, 
making  a  push  at  him,  engaged  his  horns  in 
his  belt  V  and  the  injury  Basil  met  with  on 
the  occasion  (tlie  nature  of  wiiith  is  not  clearly 


related)  proved  fatal.  If  he  rewarded  with 
tlcath  the  attendant  who  drew  his  sword  to 
disengage  him  by  cutting  his  girdle,  his  fate 
cannot  excite  compassion.  He  died  in  886, 
when  about  seventy-two  years  of  age.  A  short 
time  before,  he  had  liberated  and  restored  to 
favour  his  son  Leo,  who  succeeded  him,  and  for 
whose  direction  he  drew  up  a  set  of  valuable 
maxims  in  the  art  of  governing.  His  son 
Constantine,  whom  he  had  associated  to  the 
empire,  died  before  him.  Univers.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

BASIL  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the 
son  of  Romanus  II.  succeeded  to  the  empire 
in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brother  Con- 
stantine, at  the  death  of  John  Zimisces,  in  976, 
being  then  nineteen  years  of  age.  During 
several  years,  the  administration  was  left  by 
the  young  emperors  in  the  hands  of  a  mini- 
ster, and  the  empire  was  distracted  by  the  al- 
ternate enmity  and  friendship  of  two  generals, 
Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who  in  turn,  or  in  con- 
cert, aimed  at  usurping  the  sovereignty.  Ba- 
sil, as  he  grew  up,  displayed  tlie  qualities  of 
courage  and  military  spirit ;  and  alter  the  re- 
bellion of  Sclerus  was  suppressed,  he  took  into 
his  own  hands  the  management  of  affairs, 
which  he  ever  after  conducted  without  the 
participation  of  his  brodier  Constantine,  who 
gave  himself  up  to  luxurious  indolence.  He 
marched  into  13ulgaria,  but  was  forced  by  do- 
mestic dangers  to  retreat  with  loss ;  and  soon 
after  he  had  to 'contend  against  the  united 
forces  of  Sclerus  and  Phocas.  The  latter  of 
these  chiefs  being  killed  in  battle,  or  taken  off 
by  poison,  Sclerus  was  received  to  pardon  and 
favour  by  the  emperor,  and  the  civil  con- 
tentions were  terminated.  Basil  then  made  a 
progress  through  his  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
having  brought  them  to  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  was  soon 
informed  of  an  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians  in- 
to the  Macedonian  and  Grecian  provinces,  un- 
der tlieir  king  Samuel.  Basil's  general  drove 
back  the  invaders  witli  great  loss  ;  and  the 
next  year  the  emperor  himself  entered  Bulga- 
ria, defeated  Samuel,  and  having  made  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  inflicted  on  them  the 
cruel  punishment  of  putting  out  their  eyes. 
Leaving  only  a  one-eyed  guide  for  every  hun- 
dred, lie  sent  them  to  their  king,  wlio  was 
struck  with  such  horror  at  the  sight,  that  he 
soon  after  expired.  Basil,  still  jHusuing  the 
war  against  the  Bulgarians,  at  length  entirely 
subdued  the  whole  country  ;  and  by  tliis  suc- 
cess, which  was  tlie  most  important  to  the 
empire  of  any  obtained  from  tlit  time  of  Bcli- 
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s.iriua,  he  .icquired  the  just  title  of  conqueror 
f'(  this  ferocious  nation.  He  returned  from 
his  conquests  loaded  with  wealth ;  and  he  may 
be  deemed  one  of  the  richest  of  sovereigns,  if 
what  historians  record  be  accurate — that  after 
paying  and  rewarding  his  troops,  he  retained 
!L  hoard  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  equal  to 
eight  millions  sterling. 

Basil  was  utterly  ignorant  of  science,  and 
careless  of  art.  When  the  fervour  of  military 
exploits  was  suspended,  he  therefore  naturally 
fell  into  the  superstition  of  the  age.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore 
the  monastic  habit  under  liis  robes  and  armour, 
observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  practised  a 
rigorous  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  At 
the  same  time  the  severity  of  his  disposition 
was  not  mollified  ;  and  on  occasion  of  a  re- 
volt, which  took  place  during  his  absence  in 
an  expedition  to  Iberia,  he  filled  Constantinople 
with  blood  and  confiscation.  Jealousy  of 
power,  and  avarice,  seem  to  have  been  the 
predominant  passions  of  his  advanced  years. 
We  have  but  meagre  and  obscure  accounts  of 
the  transactions  of  his  long  reign  •,  but  we  find 
that  his  martial  ardour  was  unabated  in  his 
68th  year,  when  he  resolved  upon  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saracens,  who  had  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  ravaged  all  the  south  of  Italy.  His  de- 
signs, however,  were  cut  short  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
nine  years.  He  left  tlie  sole  sovereignty  to  his 
brother  Constantine.  U'uvers.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

BASIL,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  eminent 
father  of  the  church,  and  saint,  was  born  in 
326,  at  Cassarea,  in  Cappadocia.  His  father 
instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  polite  lite- 
rature ;  and  for  further  improvement  he  took 
lessons  from  the  celebrated  Libanius,  at  An- 
tioch  and  Constantinople,  and  finished  his  stu- 
dies at  Athens,  in  wliich  place  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Ju- 
lian, afterwards  emperor.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  rn  355,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  a  pleader. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  continue  this  course 
of  life,  but  -was  induced  by  religious  zeal  to 
visit  the  monasteries  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
and  Lybia.  The  austerities  of  these  pious  soli- 
taries so  impressed  his  imagination,  that  on 
his  return,  though  he  had  been  appointed  a 
reader  by  his  bishop,  he  withdrew  to  a  se- 
questered spot  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  not 
far  from  Nco-Ca;sarea,  and  embraced  a  mo- 
nastic life.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  bro- 
thers and  several  other  friends,  who  imitated 


his  example,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  set  of 
ascetic  rules.  Many  other  religious  colonies 
were  founded  by  him  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
sea  ;  and  Basil  is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
all  similar  institutions  in-  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia. His  monastic  life,  which  continued  ten 
or  twelve  years,  was  interrupted  by  frequent 
avocations.  He  separated  himself  from  com- 
munion with  his  bishop  Dianius,  who  had  in- 
curred some  suspicion  of  heterodoxy;  and  after 
being  ordained  priest  by  the  succeeding  bishop, 
Eusebius,  on  some  difference  with  him,  Basil 
again  withdrew  to  his  solitude.  Meantime 
his  fame  went  on  increasing  ;  so  that  on  the 
death  of  Eusebius,  in  370,  he  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  his  native  city.  In  this  station  he 
appeared  as  the  successor  of  tlie  great  Atha- 
nasius,  in  maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  emperor  Va- 
lens,  who  was  an  Arian,  made  various  at- 
tempts to  overcome  the  constancy  of  Basil. 
He  first  employed  the  solicitations  of  Modes- 
tus,  the  prefect-pretorio,  in  order  to  induce  the 
bishop  to  communicate  with  Eudoxus,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  without 
effect.  He  himself  twice  came  to  Caesarea 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  threw  out  menaces 
of  depriving  Basil  of  his  bishopric,  and  send- 
ing him  into  exile  for  non-compliance.-  Some 
miraculous  events  are  recorded  as  having  oc- 
curred, to  divert  the  empeior  from  putting  his 
threats  into  execution;  the  fact,  however,  was, 
that  Basil  was  left  in  the  free  possession  of 
his  see,  and  that  the  emperor  assisted  at  a 
solemn  service  in  his  cathedral,  and  bestowed 
a  considerable  estate  on  a  charitable  founda- 
tion established  by  Basil,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cassarea.  This  persecutien,  therefore, 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  holy  bishop,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  more  than  a  course  of 
importunate  solicitation,  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  firmness  of  the  prelate.  Basil  next 
assiduously  employed  himself  in  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  the  churches  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  which  had  differed  on  account  of  the 
two  rival  bishops  of  Antioch.  He  also  at- 
tempted to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  churches,  respecting  the  three 
h\postases.  But  he  was  unable  to  bring  these 
ecclesiastical  quarrels  to  a  termination.  He 
was  involved,  likewise,  in  disputes  more  per- 
sonally interesting  to  him  ;  for  the  emperor 
having  divided  his  province  of  Cappadotia  into 
two  parts,  Anthimus  bishop  of  Tyanea,  the 
metropolitan  of  the  ne-  moiety,  attempted  to 
enlarge  his  limits.  B  ..mI  vigorously  resisted  this 
usurpation  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  his  boun- 
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daries,  he  erected  the  httle  border-town  of 
Sasima  into  a  bishopric,  and  appointed  his 
friend  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  see.  Gregory 
could  scarcely  regard  his  delegation  to  this 
wretched  spot  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
insult,  and  he  gladly  withdrew  from  it  on 
finding  that  Anthimus  had  already  taken  pos- 
session. Some  other  theological  contentions 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  Basil's  life,  which 
closed  379. 

This  eminent  prelate  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  virtues  peculiarly  belonging  to 
his  station,  tarnished  only  by  what  has  fre- 
quently accompanied  them  in  others,  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  spiritual  pride.  In  point 
of  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications,  few 
of  the  fathers  have  ranked  higher.  His  style 
is  pure,  elegant,  and  dignified,  and  Erasmus 
makes  no  difficulty  in  equalling,  or  even  pre- 
ferring, his  eloquence  to  that  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  greatest  orators  of  ancient  Greece.  His 
erudition  was  very  extensive,  comprehending  the 
poets  and  writers  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
sources  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  argued  with  more  closeness  and  force  than 
is  usual  among  writers  of  his  class  ;  and  his 
explanations  of  scripture  are  more  natural  than 
those  of  many  of  the  fathers.  Many  editions  of 
the  works  of  Basil  have  been  published;  of  which 
tJie  first,  in  Greek,  was  that  of  Froben  at  Basil, 
in  1532,  under  the  inspection  of  Erasmus. 
The  best  modern  edition  of  all  his  works,  con- 
sisting of  "  Homilies,  Epistles,  Commentaries, 
and  moral  treatises,"  is  that  of  the  learned 
Benedictines,  D.  Gamier  and  D.  Prudent  Mo- 
rand,  at  Paris,  3  vols,  folio,  172 1  to  1730. 
With  a  correct  Greek  text,  it  contains  a  faith- 
ful and  elegant  Latin  version,  and  valuable 
notes.  The  "  Life  of  St.  Basil"  was  written  at 
large  by  M.  Hermant,  2  vols.  410.1(^74.  Diipitt. 
Mortri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

BASIL,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  was  consecrated 
to  that  see  in  336,  by  the  bishops  of  the 
party  of  Eusebius,  in  place  of  Marcellus, 
whom  they  had  deposed.  At  the  council  of 
Sardicus  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated, 
and  his  election  declared  null  ;  but  he  not- 
withstanding continued  in  possession  of  his 
see.  In  351  he  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Sirmich,  and  disputed  against  the  heretic 
Photinus.  He  was  "a  great  adversary  of  the 
anomaian  Arians,  or  tliose  who  deny  the  like- 
ness of  the  Son  to  the  Father  ;  but  is  reckoned 
the  head  of  the  Semi-arians,  whose  leading 
tenet  was  "  that  the  Son  was  ou'^iaa-iog,  similar 
to  the  father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege."      This  opinion  Basil 


procured  to  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
a  counsel  held  at  Ancyra  in  358.  He  held 
many  disputes  concerning  it  against  the  Eu- 
doxians  and  Acacians,  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror Constans,  who  interested  himself  in  these 
subtleties  -,  and  at  length  the  Acacians  pro- 
cured his  deposition  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  360,  after  accusing  him  of  many 
crimes.  He  still,  however,  kept  his  see,  and 
was  recognised  as  a  lawful  bishop  by  the 
orthodox  prelates ;  nor  was  it  ever  decided  that 
he  should  be  considered  as  a  heretic.  In  fact, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-arians  has  by  many 
of  the  nicest  judges  been  regarded  as  only  in 
words  different  from  that  of  the  orthodox.  It 
is  not  known  when  this  bishop  died,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  either  at  the  end  of 
Jovian's  reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Valens.  None  of  his  writings  remain  ;  but 
from  his  actions  he  may  be  concluded  to  have 
been  an  acute  and  contentious  disputant. 
Moreri.     Moskcim  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BASILIDES,  a  heresiarch  of  Alexandria, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  who  cor- 
rupted Christianity  by  additions  taken  from  the 
system  of  tlie  Egyptian  Gnostics,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Manicheism.  He  taught 
his  opinions  in  Alexandria,  in  tlie  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  pretended  to  have  had 
for  master  a^  certain  Glaucias,  interpreter  of 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  doctrine  of  St.  Alathias.  He  com- 
posed several  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  a  "  Commentary  on  tlie  Gospels," 
divided  into  twenty-four  books.  None  of  his 
works  have  reached  modern  times,  and  our 
only  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained  from  those 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  expose  his 
errors  ;  among  whom  are  Irenxus,  Ttrtullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Epiphanius,  &c.  His 
system  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
notion  of  one  supreme  and  all-perfect  God, 
from  whom  proceeded  a  series  of  reons,  or 
beings  of  inferior  nature,  terminating  in  an- 
gels, the  formers  of  so  many  distinct  he.ivcns. 
Those  who  occupied  the  lowest  of  these  hea- 
vens, touching  upon  mnlignont  matter,  formed 
out  of  it  our  world  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
effects  of  this  matter  were  to  c;iu>e  the  depra- 
vation of  the  angels,  wlio  governed  the  world 
made  out  of  it  •,  whence  they  came  to  endea- 
vour to  elTace  from  men's  minds  the  know- 
ledge of  the  supreme  God,  and  to  >tt  up  them- 
selves as  objects  of  worship  in  Ins  stead.  The 
most  arrogant  and  turbulent  of  all  these  fallen 
angels  was  he  who  presided  over  liic  Jewish 
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nation.     At  length,  the  supreme  Deity,  touch- 
ed with  compassion  at  tlic  tlisonlers  introduced 
by  these  contending  powers,  sent  from  heaven 
his    son  Ni's,   or   Christ,   the   chief  of  the 
a;ons,  joined  in  substantial  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  in  order  tliat  he  might  restore  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme,  and  destroy  tlie  empire 
of  tJic  fallen    angels,  particularly  of  the  proud 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  nation.     The  man  Jesus, 
in  the    execution    of  this   divine  commission, 
suffered  deatli ;  but  the  heavenly  being,  Christ, 
could  not   be  subjected  to  the   malice  of  his 
enemies.     I  le  ascended    into  heaven,  whitlicr 
the   spirits"   of  all    his    faithful   disciples    shall 
follow  him,  while  their  bodies   return  to  the 
mass   of  corrupt    matter   whence    they    were 
formed.       The   spirits  of  the   disobedient,   on 
the  contrary,  sliall  successively  pass   into  new 
bodies.       The   moral  system  of  Basilides  and 
his  sectaries  has  by  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
been   represented   as  extremely  loose  and   im- 
pure ;    but  this  seems  to  be   in  consequence 
of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  tlie  ortiiodox 
against    every    thing    connected    with   heresy. 
There    is    more   reason  to  conclude   that  tlie 
morality  of  Basilides,   like  that  of  most  found- 
ers of  sects,  was  uncommonly  rigid,  and  rather 
erred  in  aiming  at  a  purity  incompatible  with 
the  material  nature  of  man.       It   is   true,  in- 
deed, that  he  allowed  of  things  held  in  ab- 
horrence by    Christians   in    general ;    such   as 
concealing,  and  even  denying,   their  religion, 
and  partaking  of  heathen  feasts  and  sacrifices ; 
and  that   he  greatly   depreciated  the  merit  of 
martyrdom,  and  even  looked  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  martyrs    as    punishments    inflicted  on 
them  by  divine  justice — a  consequence  of  his 
notion  that  the  calamities  of  this  life  were  of 
a  penal  nature.       It  is  probable  too,  that   in 
some  of  his  disciples  his  principles  might  really 
produce  a  careless  and  depraved  conduct.    The 
Basilidians  were  also  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices ;  and  the   gems,  or  figures,  bearing  the 
name  of  abroxas,  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  Basilides.     Many  of  these  Egyp- 
tian talismans,   however,    appear  to   have   an 
earlier   date  ;  and  the  magic   of  this   sect  was 
probably  no  more  than  the  practice  of  certain 
superstitions,  rather  of  u  foolish,  than  a  malig- 
nant nature.       Basilides  had  many  followers, 
*nd  his  sect  survived  to  the  fifth  century.     A 
very  learned    and    candid   examination  of  his 
doctrine,  in  all  its  particulars,  is  given  by  Beau- 
sobre,  in  his   "  Hist,  du   AJanicheisnie,''  tom. 

II.     See  also  Alosheim  Ecd.  Hist A. 

BASILISCUS,    emperor  of  the  East,  was 
brother  to  the  empress  Verina,  wife  of  Leo 


the  elder.  By  her  interest  he  was  intrustcrf 
with  the  formidable  fleet  sent  in  468  against 
the  Vandal  Genseric,  in  Africa.  Through  his 
ill  conduct,  or  treachery,  the  expedition  wholly 
failed,  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  fleet  and  army 
was  destroyed,  and  he  fled  to  Constantinople, 
in  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  took  sanctuary  iii 
tlie  church  of  St.  Sophia,  till  the  influence  of 
his  sister  had  obtained  his  pardon.  When 
Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  was  raised  to  the  empire, 
Basiliscus,  instigated  by  Verina,  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  drove  him  from  the 
throne,  on  wliich  he  was  himself  placed  by 
the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople,  in 
475.  It  was  not  long,  liowever,  before  he 
lost  every  support.  He  alienated  his  sister  by 
the  assassination  of  her  lover  ;  he  disgusted 
the  people  by  his  cruelty  and  extortions ;  and, 
above  all,  he  mortally  offended  die  clergy,  by 
daring  to  condemn  the  council  of  Chaicedon, 
taking  the  part  of  tlie  Eutyehians,  recalling 
the  exiled  heretical  prelates,  and  issuing  an 
edict  in  tlitir  favour.  The  soldiery  in  Isauria 
openly  declared  for  the  deposed  Zeno,  and  be- 
gan their  march  for  Constantinople.  Har- 
matius,  the  kinsman  of  Basiliscus,  whom  he 
had  sent  against  Zeno,  after  obliging  him  to 
swear  fidelity  by  his  baptism,  did  not  scruple 
to  join  the  enemy  ;  and  Zeno  entered  Con- 
stantinople without  opposition,  while  Basiliscus 
with  his  wife  and  children  fled  to  tlie  great 
church,  and  laid  down  his  crown  on  the  altar. 
Zeno  got  them  into  his  poviT^r,  and  sent  them  to 
a  castle  of  Cappadocia,  where  they  soon  perish- 
ed miserably  with  cold  and  famine.  The  reign 
of  this  fugitive  emperor  lasted  only  about  twenty 
months,  and  ended  in  477.  U/iivcrs.  Hist, 
Gibbon. — A. 

BASILIUS,  a  physician  and  monk  of  Bul- 
garia, in  the  12th  century,  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect  called  Bogomilcs,  a  name  signifying 
in  the  Sclavonian  language,  "  God  be  merci- 
ful unto  us."  This  sect  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  that  of  the  ALusn/iivis,  or  EiichiteSf  which 
prevailed  at  different  periods  in  the  east.  The 
doctrine  of  Basilius  partook  considerably  of 
tlie  system  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
chxans.  He  maintained  that  this  world  and 
all  animal  bodies  were  fonned  by  an  evil 
demon,  cast  down  from  heaven  for  rebellion  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  human  body  was  to  be 
reduced  and  weakened  by  fasting,  contempla- 
tion, and  other  religious  exercises,  in  order  to 
restore  the  soul  to  its  primitive  liberty.  He 
rejected  the  law  of  Moses,  denied  the  reaUty 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  disapproved  of  mar- 
ijage,  and  fell  into   several  fanatical  notions 
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aiiJ  practices,  which,  probably  by  the  cahim- 
nies  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  bitterly  censured, 
have  been  exaggerated  into  gross  impieties  and 
immoralities.  After  teaching  his  doctrine  many 
years  in  secrecy,  through  various  parts  of  those 
regions,  he  was  entrapped  to  Constantinople 
by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  was 
not  ashamed,  under  pretence  of  learning  his 
doctrines  at  a  private  audience,  to  place  a 
secretary  behind  a  curtain,  to  write  down  all 
that  Basilius  said.  The  emperor  then  con- 
voked a  council,  which,  on  the  refusal  of  Ba- 
silius to  retract,  readily  condemned  him  to  the 
flames,  in  1118.  Alonri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
Moshfim  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BASIvERVILLE,  John,  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish artist,  particularly  dirserving  commemora- 
tion for  his  improvements  in  ])rinting  and 
type-founding,  was  born  at  Wolverley  in 
Worcestershire,  in  1 706,  and  inherited  a  small 
paternal  estate.  He  was  brought  up  to  no  par- 
ticular profession,  but  early  acquired  a  taste 
and  skill  in  fine  writing  and  cutting  in  stone. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  settled  as  a  writing- 
master  in  Birmingham  ;  and  the  rising  manu- 
factures of  that  town  giving  scope  to  his  in- 
ventive talents,  he  entered  into  a  branch  suited 
to  his  love  of  design,  that  of  japanning,  which 
he  followed  witix  peculiar  ingeimity  and  suc- 
cess as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was  in  1750  that 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  letter-founding ;  and 
aiming  at  notliing  less  than  perfection  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  he  pursued  it  with  great 
labour,  and  at  an  expenee  which  long  consumed 
much  of  the  profits  of  his  other  manufactories. 
His  first  great  performance  was  an  edition  of 
Virgil  in  royal  410.  1756,  which  has  since  and 
trebled  its  original  price.  Afterwards,  many 
otliers  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  several  Eng- 
lish ones,  came  from  his  press,  as  well  in  4to. 
as  in  smaller  sizes.  The  paper  and  ink  were 
also  of  his  own  preparation  ;  and  certainly  no- 
thing in  England  had  before  appeared  whicli 
fould  rival  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship. 
The  type  had  a  peculiar  fineness  and  sharp- 
ness, which  gave  the  printing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  fine  print-hand  writing  ;  and  tlie 
paper  had  a  remarkable  gloss,  which  set  off 
the  type,  but  was  rather  offensive  to  the  eyes. 
Baskerville's  editions,  however,  are  not  in  ge- 
neral remarkable  for  correctness.  Not  meet- 
ing with  the  encouragement  he  expected  from 
booksellers,  he  latterly  .set  up  a  type-foundery 
for  sale,  whicli  business  was  for  a  time  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  after  his  death  in  1775.  ^^~ 
rious  attempts,  however,  were  nrade  to  dis- 
fose  of  his  types  and  matrices  i  and  at  length, 


not  much  to  the  credit  of  this  country,  tfiey 
were  suffered  to  go  to  Paris,  where  a  literary 
society  purchased  them  for  3700I.  and  employ- 
ed them  on  a  very  splendid  edition  of  Voltaire's 
works. 

Mr.  Baskervillc  was  possessed  of  a  natural 
elegance  of  taste,  which  distingui>hed  every 
thing  that  came  from  his  hands.  His  house, 
planned  by  himself,  was  more  decorated  with 
architectural  ornament  than  any  in  Birming- 
ham. The  pannels  of  his  carriage  were  ele- 
gant pictures,  and  he  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful 
pair  of  cream-coloured  horses.  He  loved  fine 
clothes,  and  indeed  seems  in  all  respects  to 
have  been  fond  of  show,  united  with  some- 
thing of  singularity.  He  was  extremely  po- 
lite and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  cultivated 
acquaintance  with  several  ingenious  men.  He 
was  indolent  in  the  common  routine  of  life, 
but  active  hi  every  thing  of  novelty  and  in- 
vention. He  kept  apart  from  all  religious 
sects,  and  was  buried  under  a  mausoleum  in 
his  own  grounds.  Biogr.  Britan.  Huttoris 
Hist,  of  Biriiiingham. — A. 

BASNAGE,  a  family  of  French  Calvinists, 
has  produced  several  persons  worthy  of  com- 
memoration for  their  learning  and  abilities. 

BASNAGE,  Benjamin,  son  of  a  French 
minister  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at 
Carentan,  was  born  in  1^80.  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  father's  profession,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  tlie  church  of  Carentan,  whicli 
he  iield  during  life,  notwithstanding  the  solici- 
tations of  more  considerable  congregations.  He 
assisted  at  the  national  synod  of  Charenton  in 
1623,  as  deputy  of  the  province  of  Normandy; 
and  such  were  the  tokens  of  capacity  and  pru- 
dence wliich  he  displayed,  that  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  national  synod  of  Alen^on  in 
1637.  He  was  adjunct  to  the  moderator  of 
the  synod  of  Charenton  in  1644,  and  being 
deputed  to  the  queen-mother,  received  from 
her  marks  of  esteem.  He  was  likewise  a  de- 
puty from  the  Frenci\  protestant  churches  to 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  this  prince  visited  that  country,  and 
usefully  served  the  temporal  interests  of  his 
party.  He  engaged  in  a  variety  of  contro- 
versial tlisputes  with  the  catholics ;  and  wrote 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Church,"  which  was  much 
esteemed.  A  work  which  he  begun  "  Against 
the  indiscreet  Devotion  p.iid  to  the  Virgin  Mary," 
remained  unfinished.  He  died  in  1652,  the 
51st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  left  two  sons, 
Antony  and  Henry,  who  both  contributed  to 
render  the  name  illustrious.  Bayk. — A. 
BA.SN.VGE,  A.Mo.NY,  eldest'  sou  of  Ben- 
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jamin,  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  was 
minister  of  Bayeux  In  the  last  persecution  of 
the  protcstants  he  signalised  his  hrmncis,  which 
was  not  shaken  by  the  imprisonment  he  un- 
derwent at  Havre -de- Grace  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  was  liberated  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Holland,  where  he  died  at  Zutpheii, 
in  1 69 1,  aged  eighty-one.     Bayle. — A. 

BASNAGE,  Henry,  nu  Fraql'enay, 
younger  son  of  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1615. 
He  wjs  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  tlic  most  able  and 
eloquent  counsellors ;  and  there  was  no  great 
cause  in  which  he  was  not  employed.  He  was 
deputed  more  than  once  to  Paris  on  affairs  of 
importance;  and  in  1677  was  named  a  com- 
missary for  the  affairs  of  religion.  Notwith- 
standing his  adherence  to  the  protestant  sect, 
he  obtained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  ])arliament,  and  was 
consulted  on  various  public  occasions.  He  was 
a  writer  in  his  profession  ;  and  in  1678,  pub- 
lished the  "  Coutume  de  Normaiidie,"  with 
very  ample  commentaries,  which  was  so  well 
esteemed  that  it  came  to  a  second  edition  in 
2  vols,  folio,  in  1694.  Of  his  "  Traite  des  Hy- 
potheques  (Treatise  on  Mortgages),"  a  third 
edition  was  at  the  same  time  published.  He 
died  at  Rouen  in  1695,  aged  eighty.  Ba^le. 
—A. 

BASNAGE,  Samuel,  de  Flotteman- 
VILLE,  son  of  Antony,  was  first  co-pastor  with 
his  father  at  Bayeux,  and  afterwards  at  Zut- 
phen.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing ;  and  published  in  I^atin  a  continuation  of 
Casaubon's  "  Criticisms  on  the  Annals  of  Card. 
Baronius,"  4to.  ;  and  also  "  Annales  Eccle- 
siasticx,"  3  vols,  folio,  1706.  This  work 
is  less  esteemed  for  impartiality  than  the 
"  History  of  the  Church"  of  his  cousin,  next 
to  be  mentioned.  He  died  in  172 1.  Ba-^k. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BASNAGE  DE  Beauval,  James,  eldest 
son  of  Henry,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
name, '  and  of  wliom  Voltaire  (Sieclc  de  Louis 
Xl'V.)  says  "  tliat  he  was  more  proper  to  be  a 
minister  of  state  than  of  a  parish,"  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1653.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  which  he  exercised  first 
at  Rouen,  and  afterwards  in  Holland,  whither 
he  retired  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
N.intcs,  and  settled  as  minister  at  Rotterdam. 
He  acquired  so  much  reputation  for  political 
sagacity,  that  when  the  abbe  Dubois  came  to 
the  Hague  in  1716,    he  was  directed  by  tlie 


duke  of  Orleans  to  follow  in  all  things  the  ad- 
vice of  Basnage;  and  as  a  reward  of  his  serx'ices,. 
he  obtained  the  restitution  of  all  the  property 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  France.  The  very 
learned  and  laborious  works  by  which  he  has 
made  himself  celebrated  are  principally,  a 
"  History  of  the  Church,"  in  French,  2  vols, 
fol.  Rotterd.  1699.  "  The  History  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,"  which  is  part  of  the  above 
work,  lias  been  printed  separately  in  2  vols.  4to. 
1725.  This  {Performance  is  accounted  rather 
controversial  than  historical,  but  it  is  written 
with  great  candour  and  moderation,  and  is, 
reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  protestant  works 
on  the  subject.  "  The  History  of  the  Jews, 
from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  present  Time;  being  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Josephus."  This 
is  written  in  French.  The  best  edition  is  the 
2d  of  the  Hague  in  15  vols.  i2mo.  1716.  It 
is  a  work  of  consummate  erudition  and  critical 
sagacity,  and  is  still  quoted  as  the  first  autho- 
rity on  the  subject.  * "  The  Republic  of  the 
Hebrews,"  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1705.  "  Jewish 
Antiquities,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1713.  "  Disserta- 
tion on  Duels  and  Chivalry,"  8vo.  1720. 
"  Annals  of  the  United  Provinces,  since  the 
Peace  of  IMunster,"  2  vols.  fol.  Hague,  1 719 
and  1726.  This  is  a  valuable  historical  and 
political  work,  especially  in  relation  to  the  later 
transactions  of  the  republic.  "  A  Treatise  on 
Conscience,"  2  vols.  8vo.  "  Sermons."  "  On 
the  Holy  Communion."  "  Thesaurus  Mo- 
mentorum  ecclesiasticorum  &  historicorum, 
&c."  fol.  4  vols.  Amst.  1725.  This  last  is  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Lectiones  Antiquse"  of 
Henry  Canisius,  enriched  with  learned  prefaces 
and  remarks.  Basnage  is  more  esteemed  for 
the  matter  than  the  style  of  his  works,  which 
wants  ease  and  elegance,  thougli  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  He  removed  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1723. 
He  was  a  man  of  politeness  and  afl^ability, 
ready  to  perform  acts  of  friendship,  charitable, 
and  more  mild  than  the  generality  of  contro- 
versialists. His  writings  are,  many  of  them, 
esteemed  equally  by  catholics  and  protestants. 
Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BASNAGE  DE  Beauval,  Henry,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1659,  was  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Normandy.  His  attachment  to  his  religion 
caused  him  to  quit  his  fair  prospects  at  the  bar, 
and  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  in  1684 
he  published  a  small  but  valuable  tract  "  On 
Religious  Toleration."  Bayle  having  at  that 
time  discontinued  his  "  Nouvelles  de  la  Repub- 
lique  d-'s  Lettres,"  Basnage  wrote  a  sequel  of 
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\*hcm  under  the  title  of  "  L'Histoire  dcs  Ouv- 
rages  des  Savans,"  which  commenced  in  1687, 
and  was  concluded  in  24  vols.  i2mo.  in  1709. 
It  is  reckoned  judicious,  temperate,  and  impar- 
tial; but  a  fault  found  with  it  is,  that  the  writer 
mingles  his  own  reflections  with  those  of  the 
author  on  wliom  he  is  treating,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  diflicult  to  distinguish  them.  He 
also  gave  a  new  edition  of  "  Furetiere's  Dic- 
tionary," in  3  vols.  fol.  1 70 1.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  17  10.    Bc.yte.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BASSANI,  GiAMOATTiSTA,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer  of  the  17th  century,  was 
Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna. 
His  works,  which  are  very  voluminous,  consist 
of  masses,  psalms,  motets  with  instrumental 
parts,  and  sonatas  for  the  violin,  on  which  last 
instrument  he  was  an  excellent  performer,  and 
master  to  the  famous  Corelli.  Bassanl's  com- 
positions display  great  learning,  a  fine  inven- 
tion, and  a  pure  and  pathetic  taste.  They 
contain  many  of  the  soft  accents  and  melting 
tones  for  which  Corelli's  music  is  distinguished. 
Haiukim's  Hist.  Mus.  IF.  Bunieys  do.  HI. — A. 

BASSANO,  the  usual  name  of  an  eminent 
painter,  properly  called  Giticomo  da  Poiite,  a 
native  of  Bassano,  where  his  father  lived,  who 
followed  the  same  profession.  Giacomo  was 
born  in  15 10;  and  after  learning  the  rudiments 
of  painting  at  home,  was  sent  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Bonifacio.  After  passing  some 
time  there  in  copying  the  works  of  Titian  and 
Parmegiano,  he  returned  to  Bassano,  where  he 
followed  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  imitating 
nature  herself,  and  opening  a  new  path  in  the 
art.  His  subjects  were  usually  taken  from  such 
parts  of  scripture  as  afford  the  rural  scenery  of 
animals  and  landscape  associated  to  some  story; 
such  as  the  journeyings  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  the  flight  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  into  Egypt,  and  the  like.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  pictures  of  this  master  had 
suggested  to  Thomson  some  beautiful  lines  in 
his  "  Castle  of  indolence:" 

Those  pk-asM  tlw  m  ??,  ulicc,  by  a  cunning  band, 
UrpAintcd  u-a^  tlic  patnarclal  ;igc  ; 
Wh  t  tim    D.m  At  i  \-  m  I  ft  the  Chldic  land, 
Arcl  paitiir'd  oti  ftom  vruLirit  stage  Ij  it.igi-, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  iicsh  vould  best  engaje. 

Milton  has  likewise  introduced  some  imagery 
of  this  kind  into  his  "  I'aradisc  Lost." 

Bassano's  models  for  these  designs  v/ere  his 
wife,  children,  and  scrv.mts,  and  the  animals  in 
his  co\irt  yard.  His  dr.iughts  were  therefore 
full  lit  nature,  and  his  colouring  was  admirably 
lively  and  natural.  He  perfectly  understood  the 
effect  of  lights  and  siiadcK,  and  gave  singular 
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truth  and  harmony  to  his  pieces.  With  such  a 
turn,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  excel  ia 
dignity  and  elevation.  His  figures  are  those  of 
common  life  ;  and  in  the  di^position  of  them, 
he  ofttm  places  the  most  important  part  of  his 
subject  in  the  distance.  Bassano  painted  much 
and  with  facility,  and  generally  sent  his  pictures 
by  wholesale  to  merchants,  who  dispersed  them 
all  over  Europe.  He  also  practised  in  portrait, 
and  made  excellent  likenesses  of  several  doges 
of  Venice,  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
solicited  by  the  emperor  Rodolph  to  visit  his 
court,  but  he  preferred  his  retreat  of  Bassano, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  good  air,  and  amused  him- 
self with  his  garden.  He  was  visited  by  several 
persons  of  distinction,  and  his  house  was  a  re- 
ceptacle of  the  arts,  especially  music,  of  which 
he  was  a  master.  His  life  was  regular,  and  he 
was  so  much  addicted  to  charity,  that  his  wife 
thought  it  necessary  to  check  his  liberalities. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  82,  and  on  his  death-bed 
allirnied  that  he  only  began  to  see  how  far  the 
wonders  of  painting  could  extend,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  attain  perfection  in  the  art. 
His  death  happened  in  1592.  Several  of  his 
capital  pieces  arc  in  the  churches  of  Bassano, 
Venice,  Vicenza,  and  other  towns  in  that  part 
of  Italy.  His  smaller  works  are  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  principal  collections  in  Europe. 
Many  of  them  have  been  engraved. 

Bassano  had  four  sons  who  practised  paint- 
ing. 

Francesco,  the  eldest,  was  the  most  eminent. 
He  settled  at  Venice,  and  painted  at  the  palace 
of  St.  Mark,  in  concurrence  with  Tintoret  and 
Paul  Veronese.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy 
state,  and  died  in  consequence  of  throwing 
himself  out  of  window,  aged  44. 

Learidro  also  settled  at  Venice,  wliere  he  at- 
tained great  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
lived  an  irregular  kind  of  life,  and  had  the 
fancy  of  alwavs  suspecting  his  companions  of 
an  intention  to  poison  him. 

The  oth.er  two  chiefly  employed  theni'elves 
in  copying  their  father's  works.  U\'lrgerivi//r, 
Vifs  dcs  I'tintri's. — A. 

BASSANTIN,  James,  a  Scotch  astronomer 
of  note  in  the  i6th  century,  was  tlie  son  of 
the  laird  of  Bassantin  in  the  Mers,  and  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  He  acquired 
his  first  knowledge  of  tlie  mathematical  sciences 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterward* 
travelled  for  improvement  tlnough  various  p^rts 
of  the  continent.  He  taught  mathematics  for 
some  time  in  the  university  of  Paris  ;  and  there 
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chiefly  seems  to  have  imbibed  that  attachment 
for  the  delusions  of  judicial  astrology  which 
was  so  common  in  that  age,  and  in  which  few 
astronomers  had  then  philosophy  or  honesty 
enough  to  forbear  interfering.  Having  acquired 
a  great  reputation  and  some  fortune  in  France, 
he  returned  to  liis  native  country  in  1562. 
Passing  through  England,  he  met  at  York  with 
sir  Robert  Melvil,  brother  of  sir  James  (who 
relates  the  fact  in  his  Memoirs),  and  addressing 
him  spontaneously,  he  communicated  to  him 
certain  predictions  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  mis- 
tress, Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wlio,  was  then 
treating  with  Elizabeth  after  taking  refuge  in 
lier  dominions.  These  predictions  proved 
partly  true,  partly  false.  The  former  displayed 
a  good  share  of  political  sagacity  in  Bassantin  ; 
and  the  whole  affair  shews  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  pass  as  an  adept  in  the  high  schiices. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  Scotland ;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  zealous  protestant, 
and  a  partisan  of  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  died 
in  1 568.  Bassantin  was  slightly  tinctured  with 
polite  literature,  being  scarcely  acquainted  with 
any  language  besides  his  mother-tongue,  except 
the  French,  in  wliich  he  wrote  and  taught,  but 
very  incorrectly.  In  astronomy  he  possessed  a 
considerable  sliare  of  real  knowledge  for  his 
time.  His  principal  work  in  this  science  was 
written  in  French,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin  by  John  Tornje'sius,  and  published 
at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of  "  Astronomia 
Jacobi  Bassantini  Scoti,  opus  absolutissimum," 
&c.  &c.  fol.  1599.  He  also  published  "  Para- 
phrase de  Astrolabe,  &c.  (an  Explanation  of 
the  Astrolabe  audits  Uses);"  Lyons,  1555,  8vo. 
"  Super  Matliematica  Genethliaca  (or,  the  /\rt 
of  Casting  Nativities)  ;"  "  Arithmetica  •," 
"  Musica  secundum  Platonis  principia ;"  "  De 
Mathesi  in  genere."     Biogr.  Brkan. — A. 

BASSI,  Angelo,  see  POLIZIANO. 

BASSI,  LaurjC,  an  Italian  lady  of  distin- 
guished acquirements,  was  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Verati  of  Bologna.  She  understood  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages,  as  well  as  her 
own,  and  was  well  versed  in  many  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  She  was  honoured' witli 
the  doctorial  dignity  in  1732,  in  the  presence 
of  the  cardinals  Lambertini  and  Polignae,  who 
gave  their  testimony  to  her  merits.  She  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
learned  throughout  Europe,  and  was  the  object 
of  general  admiration.  In  1745  she  began  to 
give  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  which  slie 
continued  to  her  deatli.  Her  morals  were  pure, 


and  her  character  amiable  -,  and  she  particularly 
exercised  charity  towards  the  poor  and  orphans. 
She  died  at  Bologna  in  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
year  1778.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist — A. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  Francis  de,  marshal, 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family  in  Lor- 
raine, was  born  in  1579.  He  early  engaged  in 
the  military  service,  and  rose  to  the  olHce  of 
colonei-general  of  the  Swiss,  and  in  1622,  to 
tliat  of  marshal  of  Fr.tiice.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  to  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and_  Switzerland.  In  all  these  employs 
he  signalised  his  courage  and  conduct ;  but  he 
wa-;  perhaps  still  more  indebted  for  his  elevation 
to  his  agreeable  talents  in  society,  his  ready 
wit,  noble  air,  politeness,  antl  generosity.  He 
spoke  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  was  an  adept 
in  gallantry,  and  much  addicted  to  play.  His 
bons  mots  were  caustic  and  satirical,  and  often 
not  very  dehcate.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had 
smarted  from  them,  and  feared  his  influence, 
caused  him  to  be  put  into  the  Bastille  in  1631, 
where  he  continued  for  1 2  years,  till  tlie  death 
of  this  minister.  This  retirement  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  improving  his  mind,  and  he 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing. 
It  was  chiefly  in  prison  that  he  composed  the 
historical  works  which  have  perpetuated  his 
name.  They  are,  "  Memoirs,  containing  the 
History  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  most  remarkable 
Occurrences  at  the  Court  of  France  from  1598 
to  i63i,"3  vols.  i2mo.  "  An  Account  of 
his  Embassies,"  2  vols.  i2mo  :  and  "  Remarks 
on  the  History  of  Louis  XIII.  by  Dupleis," 
lamo.  These  works  abound  in  curious  parti- 
culars r\nd  occasional  strokes  of  satire.  The 
marshal  was  restored  to  his  colonelcy  of  the 
Swiss  after  his  liberation ;  and  he  himself  says 
that  he  was  fixed  upon  for  governor  of  the 
young  king,  Louis  XIV.  but  excused  himself 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He  grew 
extremely  corpulent,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  1646. 

BASTA,  George,  Count,  a  military  man 
of  eminence,  was  an  Epirote  by  descent,  but 
was  born  at  la  Rocca,  a  village  near  Taranto. 
He  was  commander  of  an  Epirote  or  Albanese 
regiment  of  horse,  when  the  prince  of  Parma 
took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  1579.  He  perfected  himself  in 
the  art  military  in  the  school  of  this  great  ge- 
neral, w^ho,  discovering  his  merit,  made  him 
commissary-general  of  cavalry,  and  employed 
him  in  many  enterprises  of  importance.  He 
accompanied  the  prince  into  France  in  1590, 
when  he  went  to  succour  the  League  -,  and 
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CDmmamlcd  the  rear-guard  at  the  first  retreat  in 
1592.  He  made  some  campaigns  in  Hungary, 
but  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1596, 
\idicre  he  succeeded  in  the  difficult  attempt  of 
throwing  provisions  into  la  Fere  when  besieged 
by  Henry  IV.  His  principal  theatre,  however, 
was  the  war  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
where,  in  160 1,  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  Sigismund  Battori,  and  afterwards  took 
the  town  of  Clausenburg.  Finding  a  rival  to 
his  glory  in  the  wayvode  of  Walachia,  he 
caused  him  to  be  killed  in  his  tent  on  suspicion 
of  intelligence  with  the  Turks.  In  the  next 
year  he  completed  the  ruin  of  Battori,  and  com» 
pelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  only 
granted  on  his  renunciation  of  all  rights  over 
Transylvania.  The  severities  Basta  afterwards 
exercised  against  the  protestants  of  that  country 
caused  much  injury  to  the  emperor's  affairs,  by 
means  of  Steplien  Potskai,  who  took  up  arms, 
and  defeated  the  Imperialists  under  the  count  of 
Belgioioso.  In  1605  Basta  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  Turks  from  taking  Strigonium  or  Gran ; 
but  by  his  judicious  encampment  before  Co- 
morra  he  impeded  their  further  advances,  and 
attacked  them  with  advantage  when  proceeding 
to  winter-quarters.  Soon  after  he  made  a 
peace,  which  he  did  not  long  survive,  dying  in 
1607.  Basta  was  the  author  of  two  professional 
Works  greatly  esteemed ;  the  "  Maestro  di 
Campo  generale  (Quarter-master-general)," 
printed  at  Venice  in  1 606  ;  and  "  Governo 
della  Cavalleria  leggiera  (Discipline  of  the 
Light-horse),"  Frankf.  16 12.  Ba^l.  Diet. — A. 
BATE,  George,  an  English  physician  and 
historian  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Maid's  Morton  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1608. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  pursuing  the 
physic  line,  he  obtained  a  licence,  when  ba- 
chelor of  physic,  and  practised  for  some  years 
about  Oxford,  chiefly  among  the  puritan  party. 
He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1637  ;  and  such 
was  his  reputation,  that  during  the  king's  re- 
sidence at  Oxford  in  the  civil  wars  he  acted  as 
his  principal  physician.  On  tlie  decline  of  the 
king's  cause,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  received  mto  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
made  physici.m  to  the  Charter-house.  Tliough 
he  chose  to  pass  for  a  conecaied  royalist  with 
that  party,  he  so  wtl!  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  existing  powers,  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
parliament,  along  with  Dr.  Wright,  in  i6ji, 
to  attend  general  Cromwell,  tl  '-n  d.ingerously 
ill  in  Scotland  with  an  intermitting  fever.  Dur- 
ing the  prorectorate  of  Oliver,  he  M'as  Ids 
principal  physician  ;  and  he  has  left  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  last  illness,  which  con> 


pletely  vindicates  him  from  any  suspicion  of  his 
having  shortened  Cromwell's  days  by  a  secret 
dose,  according  to  a  report  spread  (says  An- 
thony Wood)  by  his  own  friends,  after  the 
restoration,  in  order  to  give  him  a  merit  with 
the  new  rulers.  His  medical  reputation  and 
complying  disposition,  however,  caused  him  to 
be  continued  at  court  in  the  office  of  first  phy- 
sician ;  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
newly  constitated  Royal  Society.  Ho  died  in 
1669,  and  was  buried  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Dr.  Bate's  services  to  his  own  profession 
were  confined  to  the  assistance  he  gave  to  Dr. 
Glisson  in  composing  his  work  "  De  Rachi- 
tide  (on  the  Rickets),^'  printed  in  1650,  and  to 
the  recipes  of  his  private  practice,  collected  after 
his  death,  and  published  by  Mr.  James  Ship- 
ton,  apothecary,  under  the  title  of  "  Pharma- 
copeia Bateana."  This  first  appeared  in 
1688  ;  and  was  so  well  received,  that  it  under- 
went various  editions  in  Latin  and  English. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  some  of  its  prescrip- 
tions are  retained  in  common  use. 

As  a  political  and  historical  writer.  Dr.  Bate 
is  known  by  a  Latin  work  entitled  "  Elenchus 
motuum  nuperorum  in  Anglia,  simul  ac  Juris 
Regii  ac  Parliamentarii  brevis  narratio  (ail 
Account  of  the  late  Commotions  in  England, 
togetlier  with  a  brief  Relation  of  the  royal  and 
parliamentary  Prerogatives)."  Of  this  work, 
the  first  part  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1649  J  f'^^ 
second  part  at  London  in  1661  ;  and  both  were 
translated  into  English.  It  has  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  impartial  narratives  of  tliose 
unhappy  transactions,  written  by  an  author  so 
near  the  time;  and  indeed  its  impartiality  seems 
confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  against  it, 
even  after  the  restoration,  of  being  too  favour- 
able to  the  puritans,  and  the  strictures  it  met 
with  from  the  papists  and  high  cavaliers.  Its 
style  is  elegant  and  classical,  but  not  without 
affectation.  A  third  part,  of  inferior  merit, 
was  added  by  Dr.  Skinner  in  1676.  To  Dr. 
Bate  is  also  ascribed  "  Tiie  Roy?l  Apology  \ 
or,  the  Declaration  of  tlie  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, Feb.  II.  1647,"  printed  in  1648.  Biogr. 
Bri'nn, —  A. 

BATECUMBE.or  Badecombe,  William, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  is  supposed  by  Pits 
(De  Illustr.  Angl.  Scriptor.  ann.  1420,  n. 
784.)  to  have  flouri>lied  about  tlie  year  142c, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  He  studied  at  Oxfonl, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  natural  philosBphy 
in  general,  but  chiefly  to  the  mathematics,  in 
which  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency,  as  is 
evident  by  his  writings  in  that  science,  which 
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introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  Intimacy 
of  the  greatest  men  of  those  times.  It  is  not 
know'n  where  he  died. 

lie  wrote,  i.  "  De  Sphcerx  Concava;  Fabrlca 
ct  Usu  ;"  /'.  f.  "  Of  tlie  Formation  and  Use  of 
the  concave  Sphere."  Tliis  treatise  Bale  saw 
in  the  library  of  Dr.  Robert  Recorde,  a  learned 
physician.  2.  "  De  Sphsera  Solitl»;"  ;.  e. 
"  Of  the  Soli*  Sphere."  3.  «  De  Opcratione 
AstroLibii ;"  /.  c  "  Of  the  Use  of  the  Astro- 
labe." 4.  "  Conclusiones  Sophia; ;"  /.  e.  "  Phi- 
losophical Conclusions."     Biogrt  Britan. — N. 

BATES,  William,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine,  was  born  in  1625.  He  received 
his  academical  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
after  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  i647,becarne 
a  distinguished  preacher  among'  the  presbytc- 
riansin  London.  Upon  the  restoration  he  was 
•ppointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  received 
«  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  by  royal  mandate 
from  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  Savoy  conference  for  reviewing 
the  liturgy,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of 
tlic  disputants  on  the  presbyterian  side  against 
Dr.  Pearson  and'  others  on  the  episcopalian. 
He  took  the  oatli  required  of  nonconformists  by 
the  five-mile  act,  and  was  concerned  in  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  effect  a  comprehension  of 
the  dissenters  by  certain  alterations  and  con- 
cessions. His  character  as  a  moderate  man,  as 
well  as  a  polite  scholar,  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  such  conciliatory  plans,  and  he 
always  preserved  the  respect  and  esteem  of  se- 
veral persons  of  consequence  in  the  establish- 
ment. King  William  treated  him  with  regard, 
and  queen  Mary  was  a  frequent  reader  of  his 
'  works.  Dr.  Bates  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  resided  at  Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1699. 
He  published  various  works  in  divinity,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sermons  and  discourses, 
which  after  his  death  were  collected  into  one 
vol.  fol.  ;  and,  besides  these,  a  posthumous 
volume  appeared  in  8vo.  consisting  of  "  Ser- 
mons on  the  everlasting  Rest  of  the  Saints." 
He  was  likewise  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  the 
lives  of  eminent  persons  written  in  Latin,  en- 
titled "  Vitx  Selectorum  aliquot  Virorum,  qui 
doctrina,  dignitate,  aut  pietate  inclaruere" 
J. Slid.  1681,  4to.  Tlie  English  style  of  Dr. 
Bates  is  distinguished  among  that  of  his  brctliren 
for  its  elegance ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
great  reader  of  books  in  polite  literature,  as 
well  as  in  theology.     Biogr.  Brltan. — A. 

BATHURST,  Ralph,  M.D.  an  eminent 
scholar  and  man  of  letters  in  the  17th  century, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  llowthoqiCjnear  Harborough,  hi  Norlli- 


amptonshirc,  in  1620.  He  received  the  e.ir\y 
part  of  his  education  at  the  free-school  in  Co- 
ventry, where  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  thin 
at  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  first  at  Glouccster-hall,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  Trinity-college,  of  which  his  grand- 
father was  president.  He  was  elected  seholnft- 
of  the  liousc  in  1637,  and  proceeding  in  the 
divinity  line,  was  ordained  priest  in  1644. 
Some  tlieological  lectures  which  he  read  in  his 
college  in  1649  are  said  to  discover  an  unusual 
spirit  of  research,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  divines.  The  ensuing  confusions 
and  changes  of  the  limes  affording  little  en- 
couragement to  pursue  tlie  clerical  profession, 
Bathurst  followed  the  example  of  his  friend  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  and  applied  to  the  study 
of  physic.  His  success  and  interest  were  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  him  tlie  appointinent  of  phy- 
sician to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  navy, 
under  the  new  government,  which  oflice  he 
exercised  with  credit.  He  took  his  degrees  in 
physic  in  1654,  and  settled  at  Oxford,  where 
he  practised  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Willis. 
By  a  prudent  compliance  with  tire  times,  he  re- 
tained his  fellowship,  and  did  not  scruple  by 
his  writings  to  ingratiate  himself  v/ith  the  ruling 
powers,  as  appears  from  his  congratulatory 
verses  in  the  "  Musae  Anglicanve,"  on  the 
peace  between  Cromwell  and  the  United 
Provinces  in  1654.  Yet  he  by  no  means  re- 
nounced either  his  clerical  character  or  his  at- 
tachment to  the  episcopalian  church,  and  fre- 
quently assisted  Dr.  Skinner,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  dangerous  oihec  of 
examining  candidates  for  orders.  At  the  re- 
storation he  resumed  the  clerical  character  and 
studies,  and  entirely  relinquishing  the  practice 
of  physic,  was  made  king's  chaplain  in  1663, 
and  in  the  next  year,  president  of  his  college. 
He  had  before  attended  to  tlie  philosophical 
pursuits  carried  on  nt  Oxlord,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  was  a 
member  of  that  society  of  philosophers  which 
afterwards  concluded  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  A  branch  of 
this  was  for  some  years  existing  at  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  Bathurst  was  one  of  its  presidents.  A 
Latin  poem  whicli  he  had  written  in  connnen- 
dation  of  "  Hobbes's  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture," in  1050,  having  introduced  him  to  tlie 
notice  of  the  Devonshire  family,  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  1670,  by  the  interest  of  the  duke,  to 
the  deanery  of  Wells,  which  was  the  highest 
clerical  preferment  he  obtained  ;  for  he  refused, 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  which  was  offered  him 
in  1691.     He  passed  his  life  almost  entirely  ill 
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residence  at  his  college,  to  which  he  was  in 
v.irious  w.iys  a  gveat  benefactor,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  which  he  supported  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  it  to  high  reputation,  and  fill  it  with 
students  of  rank  and  family.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
which  office  he  held  three  years,  and  during 
its  execution  reformed  many  abuses,  and  in- 
troduced various  improvements  in  the  acade- 
mical syt^m.  He  had  a  large  acquaintance 
among  men  of  literature,  and  was  much  vi^ted 
by  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  Thus  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  subject  at  last  to  various 
infirmities,  from  which  he  was  released  ,  in 
1704,  in  Ins  84th  year. 

Dr.  Rathurst  had  some  singularities  of  dis- 
position, wliicii  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  He  was,  however,  in  his  general 
character,  a  friendly,  obliging,  and  pleasant  man, 
fond  of  company,  particularly  that  of  young 
persons,  wliose  merits  he  liberally  encouraged, 
and  possessed  of  much  college  facetiousness. 
He  disregarded  all  external  accomplishments  as 
unworthy  of  tlic  scholar,  and  had  a  particular 
dislike  to  n;usie,  though  called  the  sister  of  his 
favourite,  poetry.  His  literary  attainments 
were  extensive,  but  he  principally  shines  as  a 
Latin  scholar,  and  especially  a  proficient  in 
Latin  poetry.  Some  of  the  best  pieces  in  the 
"  Rlusa:  Anglicanx"  are  of  his  composition  ; 
and  they  are  not  only  excellent  as  classical  pro- 
ductions, but  have  a  vein  of  thought  superior  in 
dignity  and  liberality  to  that  in  most  of  the  col- 
lection. His  vigorous  iambics  in  praise  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  subjected  his  theological 
opinions  to  some  suspicion,  and  certainly  be- 
speak a  votary  of  reason,  rather  than  of  the 
schools.  Those  on  Cromwell's  peace  with  the 
Dutch  speak  of  liberty  as  the  compensation  of 
all  the  evils  sustained  by  the  nation,  and  art- 
fully praise  the  protector  for  the  favour  shown 
by  him  to  learning.  The  verses  on  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  venture  to  give  much  sound 
and  manly  advice,  and,  like  the  celebrated  dcili- 
cation  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  dwell  on  the 
advantage  of  having  known  adversity,  and 
being  able  to  derive  useful  lessons  from  it : 

O  m.igiii»  ncquicqu:tm  ctcpie  pcriclis, 
St  lion  alRict'u  tjnto  in  dksciin.inc  u-runi 
Crcveri),  &  pjtrix  w  su^plrancis  in  usus. 

Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  poet 
and  the  chief  model  of  Dr.  liathurst,  wlio  had 
a  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  a  fondness 
for  point,  rather  accommodated  to  the  Ovidian 
than  tlie  Virgili.m  strain.  His  iambics,  how- 
ever, are  remarkable  for  energy  and  pregnant 
brevity.    His  Latin  orations  have  all  the  smart- 


ness and  quick  turns  of  Seneca,  and  are  prooitf 
of  his  wit,  if  not  of  the  purity  of  his  taste.  His 
works,  under  the  title  of"  Literary  Remain^' 
have  been  annexed  to  an  account  of  his  iifo 
published  by  Mr.  Warton.    Biogr.  Bntan. — A. 

DATONI,  PoMPEio,  the  most  eminent 
Italian  painter  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  born  at- 
Lucca  in  1708.  His  father  was  by  profession 
a  goldsmith,  and  Pompeio  was  destined  to  the 
same  employment.  This,  in  Italy,  has  ever- 
been  exercised  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Pompeio  was  in  consequence  instructed  in 
drawing.  He  early  attained  such  reputation  in 
his  art,  that  when  his  countrymen  had  resolved 
to  present  pope  Benedict  XIII.  with  a  golden 
cup  of  extraordinary  workmanship  in  gratitude 
for  his  raising  their  episcopal  chair  to  an  arch- 
bishopric, young  Batoni  was  entrusted  with  tha 
execution.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  for  supporting  him 
at  the  Roman  school  of  painting,  for  which. 
art  he  manifested  a  decided  predilection.. 
Wlien  at  Rome,  he  avoided  falling  into  the 
manner  then  adopted  by  the  most  celebr;!ted 
masters ;  and  employed  himself  in  studying 
the  antique,  and  copying  the  works  of  Raphael,, 
and  likewise  in  forming  a  style  of  his  own  from 
a  diligent  observation  of  nature.  His  merit  as 
a  designer  soon  distinguished  itself ;  but  lie  was 
yet  to  be  known  as  a  colourist,  wlien  the  mar- 
quis GabricUi  di  Gubbio  gave  him  tlic  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  displaying  his  powers,  in  an 
altar-piece  for  his  family  chapel  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gregory  in  Rome.  This  obtained 
general  admiration  •,  and  thenceforth  Batoni 
was  employed  in  many  works  of  consequence.. 
He  painted  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  for 
various  churches  in  Rome,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Lucca,  Parma,  Messina,  and  other  cities  \  as 
well  as  history-pieces  for  private  persons.  Onf 
of  his  most  admired  works  is  a  holy  family, 
purchased  for  a  large  sum  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Russia.  In  all  these  he  displayed  great 
powers  of  colouring,  and  wonderful  facility  of 
pencil  ;  and  if  he  did  not  excel  in  grandeur  of. 
conception,  he  executed  in  a  masterly  manner 
what  he  designed.  Many  of  his  ideas  were 
truly  picturesque,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  an  artist  of  nature's  creation. 

But  it  was  as  a  portrait  painter  that  he 
acquired  his  principal  fame,  and  few  eminent 
persons  visited  Rome  in  his  time  who  wcrj  not. 
desirous  of  possessing  their  likenesses  trom  his 
pencil.  Besides  three  popes,  he  painted  several 
of  the  imperial  families  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
In  1770,  when  the  emperor  Joseph  hail  an 
interview  in  Rome  with  his  brother,  the  j;ran«l 
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('.uke  of  Tuscany,  Ratoni  wr.";  employed  to 
commemorate  the  event ;  and  his  picture  met 
^fH\  so  much  approbation,  that  he  was  not 
only  magnificently  rewarded  by  presents,  but 
■vv.is  ennobled  with  all  his  male  issue,  by  the 
emperor.  He  afterwards,  in  an  advanced  age, 
received  a  visit  from  the  grand  duke  and  duchess 
of  Russia,  whose  portraits  he  sketclied  with  so 
much  expedition  and  success,  as  to  prove  that 
he  still  possessed  all  his  characteristic  facility  of 
pencil.  Baton!  married  young  tJie  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Farnese  palace. 
He  had  several  children,  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters were  highly  celebrated  for  their  taste  and 
proficiency  in  music.  In  character  he  was 
simple  and  modest,  an  enemy  to  pomp,  sincere, 
friendly  and  charitable  ;  much  attached  to  reli- 
gion, and  extremely  industrious  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  rarely  appeared  in  public, 
and  even  avoided  the  meetings  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke  ;  which  was  probably  owing  to  a 
consciousness  of  deficiency  in  education,  and 
of  an  awkwardness  in  person  and  demeanour, 
approaching  to  deformity.  He  -was  solely  a 
painter,  and  by  the  force  of  genius  alone  arose 
to  that  eminence  which  left  him  no  rival  but 
the  celebrated  Mcngs,  wlio,  if  he  surpassed 
him  in  knowledge  and  learning,  was  inferior  to 
him  in  natural  talents.  Batoni  died  in  1787, 
having  completed  his  79th  year.  Pi/kington's 
Diet,  of  Painters.  Eloge  by  Boni,  Germ.  Alerc. 
for  May  \'^i). — A. 

BATORl,  Stephen,  king  of  Poland,  was 
born  in  1532,  of  a  noble  family  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  brought  up  from  his  early  youth  to 
arms.  His  courage  and  capacity  acquired  him 
a  great  authority  among  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  employed  in  trai"usaeting  some  important 
affairs  at  the  imperial  court.  On  the  death  of 
the  waj'vode  or  prince,  John  Sigismund,  in 
157 1,  he  was  chosen  by  the  general  voice  to 
succeed  him,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part.  In  1576,  when  Henry  of  Valois  abdi- 
cated the  crown  of  Poland  for  that  of  France, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  was  declared  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  diet,  but  in  the  ,mean  time  a 
powerful  party,  supported  by  tlie  Grand  Seignior 
and  the  French  interest,  elected  Stephen  Batori, 
on  the  condition  of  his  marrying  the  princess 
Ann  Jagellon.  By  his  celerity  he  secured  the 
crown,  and  Maximilian  dying  soon  after,  he 
was  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  Poland  was 
soon  involved  in  difiiculties,  first  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Dantzickers,  then  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Russians.  Dantzick,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, was  brought  to  a  submission.  The  war 
with  Russia  was  carried   on  some  time  with 


variety  of  success,  and  a  vast  loss  of  men  on 
botli  sides,  till  it  terminated  in  peace.  On  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  Batori  employed 
himself  in  reforming  abuses,  and  particularly 
in  the  useful  task  of  cstiiblishing  order  and  dis- 
cipline among  the  Cossacks,  and  attacliing  them 
to  the  Polish  government.  He  also  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  succession  to  tlit  crown  to 
his  brother,  himself  having  no  issue  ;  but  the 
states  would  not  admit  of  this  infringement  of 
the  right  of  election.  As  he  was  preparing 
a  severe  chastisement  for  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Riga,  who "liad  been  driven  to  revolt  by  the  im- 
politic measure  of  sending  Jesuits  to  convert 
them,  Batori  was  seized  with  a  violent  epileptic 
fit,  which  carried  him  off  in  1586,  at  the  age 
of  54.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  greatly  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  his  people,  who  long  lield  his 
memory  in  high  veneration^  His  greatest 
defect  was  violence  of  temper  ;  and  a  fit  of 
rage,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  envoys  from 
Riga,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  the 
attack  which  carried  him  off.  He  had  an  extreme 
fondness  for  die  chase  ;  but  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  it  was  partly  attributed  to  a 
desire  of  absenting  himself  from  his  queen,  who 
was  considerably  older  than  himself.  Mod, 
Uriivers.  Hist- — A. 

BATTEUX,  Charles,  a  French  writer  of 
eminence,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  in  the  church  of  which  he  possessed 
an  honorary  canonry.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  royal  college,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learning  and  judgment.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  chose  him  for  one  of 
its  members  in  1759,  and  the  French  Academy, 
in  1 761.  He  was  respected  as  much  for  his 
moral  character  as  his  literary  talents.  His 
manners  were  grave,  without  austerity;  his 
conversr.tion  was  instructive,  and  abounding  in 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  an- 
tiquity. He  died  at  Paris  in  1780;  and  his 
death  was  supposed  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  chagrin  for  the  want  of  success  of  the  ele- 
mentary works  which,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  military 
school.  The  principal  of  his  publications  arc 
the  following,  all  written  in  French.  "  A 
Translation  of  the  Works  of  Horace  ;"  2  vols. 
i2mo.  This  is  accounted  faithful,  but  defi- 
cient in  spirit.  "  The  Morals  of  Epictetus, 
extracted  froni  his  own  writings  -,"  i2mo. 
1758  :  a  valuable  performance,  discovering  a 
fund  of  sound  and  unostentatious  erudition. 
"  A  Course  of  the  Belles  Lettres ;"  5  vols. 
'  izmo.    1760.      To    this    work   are  joined  his 
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treatises  before  published,  entitled  "  The  Fine 
Ans  reduced  to  a  single  Principle,"  and  "  On 
Oratorical  Construction."  All  these  pieces, 
tliough  more  methodical  »iid  exact  than  Kollin's 
"  Directions  for  Study,"  are  written  in  a  less 
pleasing  and  elegant  style.  The  language  has 
a  sort  of  metaphysical  dryness,  relieved,  indeed, 
by  the  quotations  used  for  examples.  "  History 
of  Primary  Causes,"  8vo.  1769.  In  this  the 
aut!ior  has  employed  considerable  labour  in 
elucidating  some  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  "  The  four  Poetics,  of  Aristotle, 
Horace,  Vida,  and  Boileau,  with  tyinslations 
and  remarks;"  2  vols.  8vo.  1771.  This  per- 
formance displays  an  excellent  taste  in  litera- 
ture, and  is  written  in  a  more  agreeable  manner 
than  some  of  the  former.  "  lilements  of  Lite- 
rature, extracted  from  tlic  Course  of  Belles 
Lettrcs  ;"  2  vols.  1 2mo.  "  Elementary  Course 
for  the  Use  of  the  Military  School ;"  45  vols. 
i2mo.  He  also  translated  "  Ocellus  Lucanus, 
and  Timaius  Locrensis,"  in  a  superior  manner. 
Nouv.  Dill.  Hist. — A. 

BAUDELOT    de    Dairval,    Charles- 
C.BSAR,  was  bovn  at  Paris  in  1648,  and  studied 
first  at  Beauvais,  then  at  Paris.      The  solici- 
tations of  his  family  induced  him  against  his 
inclination  to  follow  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  at 
tlie  bar  as  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  some  time  with  success.     On  a  jour- 
ney to  Dijon,  having  employed  his  leisure  in 
visiting  the  libraries  and  cabinets  of  the  place, 
he  began  a  collection  of  books  and  medals  for 
himself,  which  ever  after  was  his  chief  gratifi- 
cation.    This  journey  was  the  occasion  of  iiis 
writing    a   book    "    On    the    Utility    of   Tra- 
velling;"  2  vols.   i2mo.    1686;  which  treated 
chiefly    on    inscriptions,    medals,    statues,   bas 
reliefs,  and  other  relies  of  antiquity.     It  was 
well    received,    and    passed    tlirougli    several 
editions    in    French,  and    was    translated    into 
English.     It   procured   him    the    acquaintance 
of  the  most  celebrated  antiquaries  in  Europe, 
and  admission  into  the  acadetny  of  R-icoverati 
at  Padua.     He  had  the  charge  of  the  valuable 
cabinet  of  tlie  duchess  of  Orleans;  and  in ,4 705 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Beiles  . 
Lettres.     He  wrote  a  number  of  dissertations 
on  subjects  of  medallic  history  and  antiquities, 
botli   as   separate    works,    and    as   academical 
memoirs  ;  and  also  translated  some  pieces  from 
the  Latin.     The  first  travels  of  Pad  Lucas  are 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.      He  died- 
in  1722,  witli  the  character  ol  a  nv.ld,  modest, 
and    benevolent    man.     Alon-ri.     Niuv.   Diet. 
Hist.— A. 
BAUDIER,   Michael,  historiographer  of 


France   under   Louis   XIII.  was  of    a   nobI«T 
family  in  Languedoc,  where  he  was  born.     Of 
his  life  little  is  known,  but  he  has  perpetuated 
his  name  by  a  great  number  of  works,  which 
display   industry  rather  than  taste  or  genius, 
but  are  valuable  for  information  sometimes  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere.     The  principal  are  : 
"    A   general    History    of    the    Seraglio    and 
Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior  ;"  8vo.  Par.  163:5. 
"  A  general   History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Turks,  with  the  Life  of  their  Prophet  Mahomet, 
and  the  four  first  Caliphs,"  &c.  ;  8vo.    1636. 
"  A   History  of   the  administration  of  Card. 
d'Amboise,      ^linister   of   State    under   Lewis 
XII. ;"  Par.    1634,  4to.     The    origin  of  this 
work  deserves  recording  for  the  writer's  credit. 
Sirmond,   of   the    French    academy,   a   servile 
flatterer  of  card.  Riclielieu,  by  way  of  exalting 
his    patron    above    all    past    ministers,    wrote, 
under  a  feigned  name,  a  life  of  card.  d'Amboise, 
for  the  purpose  of   a   degrading   comparison. 
Baudier,  who  was  no  parasite,  undertook  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  that  virtuous  minister  ; 
and  the   success   of  his  v/ork    caused   that  of 
Sirmond  to  be  forgotten.     "  History  of  Mar- 
shal de  Thoiras  ;','  Par.  1644,  fol. ;  and  1666, 
2    vols.     i2mo.      'Ihis    work   contains    many 
curious  particulars  of  the  military  transactions 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.     The  histories  of 
the   administrations   of  Romieu,  of   the  abbe 
Suger,    and  of   card.  Ximencs,  are  not  much 
esteemed.     Baudier  left  in  MS.    a  history  of 
Margaret    of   Anjou,  wife    of   Henry    VI.    of 
Englaiid,  which  is  said  to  have  beea  translated 
and  published  as  an  original  work  in  England. 
It  is  a  leading  fault  of  all  his  productions  that 
the  facts   are  buried   in  a  mass  of  reflections 
which  are  neither  novel  nor  exact.      Baudier 
was  a  lover  of  the  polite  arta,  and  cultivated 
the   friendship   of  the   principal  artists   of  his 
time.   He  possessed  a  collection  of  medals  and 
rareties,  as  ample  as  his  fortune  would,  afford. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.     Afora-i. . 
Nouv.  Dirt.  His/.— A. 

BAUDIUS,  Dominic,  a  learned  jurtr.t  and 
philelogiit,  was  born  in  i^fii  at  Lille  ia 
Flanders,  and  early  aceomp.inied  his  parents, 
who  were  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  Ai\-la- 
Chapelle,  whither  thcv  had  retired  from  the 
persecution  of  t!..;  duke  of  Alva.  He  studied  at 
Leyden,  Geneva,  Ghent,  -nd  other  places ;  and 
returning  to  Levden,  iic  applied  clos'  ly  for  some 
time  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  laws  in  1585.  He  then  accom- 
panied the  embassadors  sent  by  the  States-ge- 
neral into  England,  and  in  that  country  made 
himself  known   to  several   persons   of  const- 
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qucncc,  among  the  rest  to  sir  Philip  Sidney. 
On  his  return  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
counsellors  at  the  Hague  ;  but  taking  a  disgust 
to  this  employment,  he  travelled  into  France, 
where  he  redded  for  ten  years,  and  met  with 
some  great  patrons.  One  of  these  was  Achilles 
de  Harlai,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  who  caused  him  to  be  received  a  coun- 
sellor in  parliament,  and  sent  him,  in  1602, 
into  England,  with  his  only  son,  who  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  thither.  During  that  year 
Baudius  fixed  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  eloquence.  He  also  gave 
lectures  in  history  and  jurisprudence.  The 
States,  in  161 1,  made  him  their  joint  historio- 
grapher with  Meursius  ;  and  in  this  capacity 
he  wrote  in  Latin,  a  "  History  of  the  Truce." 
His  Latin  style  was  very  polished;  and  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a 
prose  writer  in  that  language.  Li  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  received  some  mortifications, 
principally  owing  to  his  harangues  in  favour  of 
peace,  which  proved  displeasing  to  prince 
Maurice.  His  verses  in  praise  of  the  marquis 
Spinola  were  likcM-ise  ill  taken ;  and  his  senti- 
ments both  in  political  and  religious  matters 
gave  ortencc  to  many.  Neither  were  his  temper 
and  his  moral  conduct  such  as  were  likely  to 
gain  him  friendship  and  respect.  He  was  truly 
one  o( the  genus  irritnl'ilf,  and  liis  poems  abound 
in  classical  abuse  and  defamation  of  the  most 
exquisite  kind.  He  was  particularly  severe  on 
the  enemies  of  the  great  Sealiger  ;  and  vollevs 
of  poetical  shot  were  continually  flying  between 
I^eyden  and  Antwerp  on  this  subject.  Bau- 
dius, moreover,  was  boastful,  vain,  importu- 
nate, and  selfish.  He  was  addicted  to  irregula- 
rities both  with  respect  to  wine  and  women  ; 
and  his  licentiousness  in  the  latter  point, 
though  a  married  man,  involved  him  in  dis- 
graces, which  the  curious  reader  may  see  dis- 
played with  all  the  minuteness  of  tea-table 
scandai  in  the  notes  to  Bayle's  account  of  this 
learned  man.  Baudius  died  at  Leyden  in 
1613,  at  the  early  age  of  52.  His  poems 
were  in  considerable  esteem  at  a  time  when 
scholars  composed  more  in  the  Latin  than  in 
their  native  Inngungcs.  They  are  numerous, 
and  of  various  kinds.  He  was  thought  to  suc- 
ceed better  in  his  iambics,  than  in  his  odes, 
elegies,  and  epics.  He  is  grave  and  sonorous 
in  diction,  and  elevated  in  sentiment.  The 
first  collection  of  his  poems  was  printed  in 
1587-,  but  the  whole  were  first  published  to- 
gether at  Leyden  in  1607,  and  were  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere.  The  verses  in 
praise  of  Spinola  did  not  appear  till  the  Leydea 


edition  of  1609.  The  "  Letters,"  of  Baudius, 
of  which  a  large  number  was  pub'ished  after 
his  death,  are  still  more  esteemed  for  their 
style  than  his  poems  ;  and  containing  much 
private  anecdote,  were  read  with  avidity  at 
the  time,  though  now  neglected.  He  likewise 
published  "  Harangues,"  and  some  other 
pieces,  all  in  Latin.     Ba\le. — A. 

BAUDOUIN,  Francis,  in  Latin  Bahhvi- 
tiiis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  was 
born  in  1520  at  Arras,  where  liis  father  was 
king's  counsellor.  He  studied  at  Louvain ;  and 
while  young  resided  some  time  in  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  A  curiosity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated 
reformers  led  him  to  Germany  and  Geneva,-  in 
which  latter  place  he  became  intimate  with 
Calvin,  and  publicly  embraced  the  reformed 
religion.  He  afterwards  went  into  France, 
complied  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
taught  the  law  at  Bourges,  from  1538  to  1545. 
He  then  revisited  Germany,  and  gave  lectures 
at  Strasburg,  Heidelberg,  and  other  places ; 
again,  as  it  is  asserted,  professing  himself  a 
protestant ;  but  joining  with  Cassander  in  the 
project  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  religions, 
he  was  violently  censured  by  Calvin  and  Beza, 
and  ever  after  lived  on  bad  terms  with  their 
party.  He  cultivated  the  good  graces  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Calvinists  ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
considerable  share  in  drawing  from  that  party 
the  weak  Antony  king  of  Navarre.  Tliat 
prince  greatly  favoured  him,  entrusted  the 
education  of  a  natural  son  to  his  care,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  delegate  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  death  of  Antony  in  1 1^62  ruined 
the  court  prospects  of  Baudouin,  who  was  af- 
terwards invited  to  Douay  and  Besangon,  and 
finally  returned  to  Paris.  Here  his  reputation 
was  so  high,  from  the  fame  of  many  learned 
works  he  had  published,  that  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  were  often  among  the  auditors 
at  his  lectures.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards Henry  IIL  called  him  fiom  Angers, 
wherV;  he  was  teaching,  and  wished  to  employ 
his  pen  in  justification  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  -,  but  he  is  said  to  have  spoken 
to  that  prince  like  an  honest  man,  and  to  have 
inspired  him  with  so  much  esteem,  that  he 
created  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  follow  Henry  to  his 
kingdom  of  Pol.md,  Baudouin  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  and  carried  off'  in  his  53d  year,  1572. 
He  left  several  esteemed  works  on  the  civil 
law,  and  also  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  con- 
troversy. His  Latin  style  was  pure  and  elegant-, 
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smlTie  is  said  to  hav  e  been  among  tlie  first  who 
wrote  on  jurisprudence  with  dignity.  The 
protestant  writers  have  charged  him  with  em- 
bracing and  then  q.uitting  their  religion  four 
several  times.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  moderate  and  tolerating  princi- 
ples, equally  blaming  the  severities  exercised 
against  the  protestants  in  the  Low  Coujitries, 
and  the  fiery  zeal  of  Calvin  in  his  persecution 
of  Servetus.  Boyle.  Moreri.  Nonv.  Diet. 
Hist. — A. 

BAUHIN,  John,  son  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name,  who  quitted  his  native 
country,  France,  on  account  of  religion,  and 
finally  settled  at  Basil ;  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1 54 1.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  with  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  Gesner,  and  collected  a  great 
variety  of  plants  in  tlie  Alps  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  great  botanical  work  which  afterwards 
made  him  illustrious.  He  practised  medicine 
first  at  Basil,  where  he  was  also  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  1566.  He  resided  some 
time  at  Yverdun  ;  and  was  at  length  invited  to 
be  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  at 
Montbelliard,  in  which  situation  lie  passed  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  life.  He  devoted 
his  studies  principally  to  botany,  in  which  he 
expended  infinite  labour,  comparing  authors 
ancient  and  modern  with  each  other,  and  with 
nature,  and  collecting  information  from  all 
quarters.  He  likewise  attended  to  'other 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  "  Medicinal  Waters  throughout 
Europe,"  and  especially  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  mi- 
neral spring  of  Boll,  and  the  natural  history  of 
its  vicinity.  His  great  work  on  plants  was  not 
finished  at  his  death,  in  i6i'\.  A  society  at 
Yverdun  published  in  1619  the  "  Prodromus" 
of  it  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1650  and  1651  that 
the  work  itself  appeared,  in  three  vols.  fol.  en- 
titled "  Historia  Plantarum  nova  &  absolu- 
tissima,  cum  auctorum  consensu  Si  dissensu 
circa  eas ;"  edited  by  Dominic  Chabre,  a  phy- 
sician of  Yverdun.  The  name  of  Bauhin's 
son-in-law,  Henry  Cherler,  is  joined  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  work.  This  is  a  great  perform- 
ance ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  is  said  by 
Haller  to  be  hitherto  without  an  equal.  The 
plants  are  very  numerous,  generally  well  de- 
scribed and  distinguished,  and  many  of  them 
new.  It  is  still  referred  to  as  a  standard  work  ; 
and  the  names  of  John  Bauhin  and  his  brotlicr 
rank  high  among  the  founders  of  botanical 
science.     Aloreri.      Hnller  liibl.  Botnn. — A. 

BAUHIN,  Gaspard,  brother  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  was  born  in  1560.  He  was  early  de- 
voted to  physic,  and  pursued  his  studies  at 
Padua,  Montpellier,  and  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  Germany.  In  his  journies  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  plants  which  had  escaped 
his  brother's  notice.  Returning  to  Basil  in 
1580,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  gave 
private  lectures  in  botany  and  anatomy.  In 
1582  he  had  the  Greek  professorship  in  that 
university,  and  in  1588,  the  anatomical  and 
botanical  chairs.  He  was  in  the  sequel  made 
city-physician,  professor  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, rector  of  the  university,  and  dean  of 
his  faculty.  Full  of  honours  and  reputation  he- 
died  in  1624.  Gaspard  had  the  advantnge  of 
much  more  extensive  connections  than  his 
brother,  and  he  was  aided  in  his  botanical  re- 
searches by  the  contributions  of  his  disciples 
and  friends  through  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  character  given  him  as  a  botanist  by  Haller 
is  that  of  great  labour  in  collecting,  by  which 
he  surpassed  his  brother  in  number  of  plants, 
and  also  in  the  exactness  of  his  figures  ;  but 
much  less  acuteness  of  judgment  in  distin- 
guishing varieties,  and  detecting  the  same 
species  under  different  names.  He  published  a 
number  of  works  relative  to  botany,  of  which 
the  most  valuable  is  his  "  Pinax  Theatri  Bo- 
tanici,  seu  index  in  Theophrasti,  Uioscoridis,. 
Plinii,  &  botanicorum  qui  a  seculo  scripserunt 
opera,  plantarum  fere  sex  millium  nomina  cum 
synonimiis  &  diffcrentiis.  Opus  XIV.  anno- 
rum."  4to.  first  printed  in  1623.  '^^^^  confu- 
sion that  began  to  arise  at  this  time  from  the 
number  of  botanical  writers  who  described 
the  same  plant  under  different  names,  rendered 
such  a  task  as  this  highly  necessary ;  and 
though  there  are  many  defects  in  the  execution, 
the.  "  Pinax"  of  Bauhin  is  still  a  most  useful 
key  to  all  writers  before  his  time,  and  is  in 
perpetual  request  among  the  votaries  of  the 
science.  Another  great  work  which  he  planned 
was  a  "  Thcatrum  Botanicum,"  meant  to  com- 
prise twelve  parts,  fol.  of  whicli  he  finished 
three,  but  only  published  one.  He  also  gave 
a  very  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing 
in  tlie  environs  of  Basil ;  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  INIatthioIus,  with  great  additions. 

Gaspard  was  likewise  a  considerable  author 
in  anatomy,  which  he  studied  under  Hicrony- 
mus  ab  Aquapendente,  and  pursued  witJi 
vigour  during  his  youth,  though  he  afterwards 
deserted  it  for  botany.  His  works  are  chiefly 
compilations,  though  not  without  observations 
of  his  own.  The  principal  is  "  Thcatrum 
Anatomicum  infinitis  locis  auctum,"  4to.  FrankJ. 
1O21  i  wliich  is  a  kind  of  pinax  of  aii.itoinical 
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facts  and  opinions.  He  also  published  a  col- 
lection of  anatomical  plates.  Adonri.  ^  Holler 
Blbl-  iiotan.  et  Anntcm, — A. 

BAUMKR,  John  "Wim.iam,  a  naturalist 
and  phvsician,  was  born  at  Rhewciler,  in  1719. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Jena  and 
Halle;  in  1742  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  at 
Krautheim,  but  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  of 
that  place  returned  to  Halle,  to  study  medi- 
cine; and  in  1748  took  the  degree  of  doctor. 
He  afterwards  established  himself  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  at  length  was  appointed  first  professor 
of  medicine,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1788.  His  principal  works  are:  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  particularly 
in  regard  to  Thuringia  ;"  Gotka,  1763,  1764, 
8vo.  2  Tols.  "  Histcria  naturalis  lapidum 
prctiosorum  omuium,  nee  non  terrarum  et 
lapidum,  hactenus  in  usum  medicum  vocato- 
rum,  additis  observationibus  minci'alogium  ge- 
ncratim  illustrantibus ;"  Franlcf,  ad  M.  1771, 
8vo.  "  Fundamcnta  politix  medicK  cum 
anncxo  catalogo  commodae  pharmacopolium 
visitationi  inservieute;"  Frankf.  et  Lips.  1777, 
8vo.  "  Fundamcnta  geographix  et  hydrogra- 
phix  subterrancas  ;"  Gis.  1779,  8vo.  "  Historia 
naturalis  regni  niineralogici,  ad  uaturx  ductum 
tradita,"  1780,  8vo.  Grohmaim' s  Hist.  Biogmph. 
HandivorUrbuch. — J- 

BAUMGARTEN,  Alexander  Gott- 
t,iED,  an  eminent  philosophical  writer,  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  June,  17 14,  at  Berlin, 
■where  his  father,  at  that  time,  was  chaplain  to 
the  garrison.  Having  acquired  a  great  readi- 
ness in  Latin  poetry  at  the  school  of  Berlin,  he 
studied  theology  at  Halle,  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother,  and  applied  also  to  philosophy 
under  Wolf.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  that  university,  and  reading  lectures 
on  philosophy  with  great  approbation,  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  in  1 740  he  was  invited  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  at  Franckfort  on  the  Oder. 
Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  his  health  was 
so  much  injured  by  close  study  and  professional 
labours,  that  before  1751  he  had  to  struggle 
■with  incessant  bodily  infirmity,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his 
property  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fortress 
of  Custrin,  whither  he  had  fled  for  shelter. 
In  this  state  of  suffering  he  employed  himself 
in  theological  disquisitions,  and  observations  on 
die  History  of  Brandenburgh,  the  last  of 
which,  however,  were  never  published.  In 
1760,  as  his  health  seemed  in  some  measure 
Testored,  he  resumed  his  labours  with  new 
ardor;  but  ia  the  montli  of  May,  1762,  he 


became  confined  to  his  bed,  and  died  on  the 
26th  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  the  apo- 
plexy. He  retained  the  use  of  all  his  faculties, 
in  full  vigour,  to  the  last  inoment  of  his  life  ; 
and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  sound 
and  acute  philosopher,  who,  to  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  precision  of  ideas,  united  all  those 
attractions  which  could  be  given  to  him  by  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
natural  chearfulness  of  his  disposition.  His 
principal  works  are:  "  Metaphysica,"  Halle, 
17:59,  1743,  Svo  ;  which  was  published  after- 
wards in  German,  by  Meyer,  witli  many  alte- 
rations, and  in  that  form  republished  by  pro- 
fessor Eberhard,  who  always  considered  it  as 
the  best  compendium  on  this  subject.  "  Ethica 
philosophica,"  Halle,  1740,  1 751,  8vo.  "  Aes-, 
thetica,"  Fraiirifort  on  the  Oder.  Part.  I.  1 750  ; 
Part  II.  1758,  8vo.  "  Initia  philosophix  prac- 
tica;  primx,"  Franchfort,  1760,  Svo.  Hir- 
schings  Hist.-litcr.  HandhucI: — J. 

BAUMGARTEN,  Siegmund  Jacob,  bro- 
ther of  the  above,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Lutlicran  church,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1706,  at  Welminstadt  on  the  Ohra; 
studied  at  Halle,  where  in  1734  he  was  ap- 
pointed public  professor  of  tlieology;  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1757.  His  writings,  chiefly 
on  tlieological  subjects, are  extremely  numerous. 
He  translated  also  various  French  and  English 
works  into  German.  Hirsching's  Hut-litei: 
Handbuch. — J. 

BAUR,  VON,  Frederick  William,  in 
Russian  Fedor  Wilhelmowitsch,  a  ce- 
brated  Russian  general,  was  born  at  Biber  in 
Hessian  Hanau.  From  an  early  period  lie 
shewed  a  great  Inclination  for  a  military  life ; 
and  in  1755,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  entered  in  the 
Hessian  artillery,  which  at  that  time  were 
taken  into  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  In  I757> 
on  his  return  from  England,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and  engineer  in 
the  allied  army  of  observation.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1758  he  established  a  corps 
of  pioneers,  wlio  were  of  great  service  ;  and  in 
1759  he  was  appointed  major-commandant  of 
a  body  of  hussars,  which  he  had  obtained  per- 
missicm  to  raise  for  the  service  of  the  allies. 
This  corps  being  afterwards  given  to  Frederick 
II.  king  of  Prussia,  he  was  ennobled  by  that 
monarch,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
After  the  seven  years'  war,  he  left  the  Prussian 
service,  and  lived  on  his  estate  of  Bockenheim 
near  Franckfort,  till  1769,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  by  Catherine  II.  em- 
press of  Russia.     In  1770  and  1771  he  served 
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under  General  Romanzow  against  the  Turks ; 
but  in  the  latter  year,  the  empress  recalled  him 
to  Petersburgh,  where  he  apphed  himself  to 
the  formarion  of  plans  for  improving  the  dif- 
ferent salt-works  in  the  Russian  empire.  In 
eonsequence  of  this  service  he  was  named  di- 
rector of  all  the  salt-works  in  the  district  of 
Novogrod,  witli  an  annual  salary  of  6000  rubles. 
After  making  the  necessary  regulations  at  these 
works,  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  in  1773 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general,  and  in 
1780,  engineer-general.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  permitted  by  the  empress  to  carry  into 
execution  two  plans,  one  of  which  was,  to  sup- 
ply the  city  of  Moscow  with  good  water;  and 
the  other  to  deepen  the  Fontanka  canal,  near 
Petersburgh,  which  proceeds  from  the  river 
Neva  ;  to  line  it  with  hewn  stone,  to  erect 
bridges  over  it,  and  to  construct  at  the  end 
of  it  a  new  harbour.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1783.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
two  following  works  :  "  Memoires  historiques 
et  geographiques  sur  la  Valachie,  avec  un  Pro- 
spectus d'un  Atlas  geograpliique  et  militaire 
de  la  derniere  Guerre  entre  la  Russie  et  la 
Forte  Ottomanne,  publics  par  M.  de  B."  Fr. 
et  Lcips.  1778,  8vo.  "  Carte  de  la  Moldavie, 
pour  ser\'ir  a  Histoire  militaire  de  la  Guerre 
entre  les  Russes  et  les  Turcs  ;"  uimsierdam, 
1781  :  of  this  chart,  consisting  of  seven  sheets, 
300  copies  only  were  printed.  Hirsching's 
Hist-lker.      Handbuch. — J. 

BAXTER,  Richard,  the  most  eminent  of 
tiie  English  non-conformist  divines  of  the  17th 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  where  he  was  born,  at 
the  village  of  Rowton,  in  1615.  He  laboured 
under  various  disadvantages  in  his  early  edu-- 
cation,  the  schoolmasters  in  his  neighbourhood 
being  men  of  little  learning  and  loose  morals  ; 
but  the  example  and  instruction  of  his  father, 
who,  though  of  the  established  church,  was 
branded  with  puritanism,  on  account  of  his 
sober  and  religious  demeanour,  gave  his  youth- 
ful mind  a  decided  propensity  to  serious  con- 
templations. The  most  favourable  situation  he 
enjoyed  for  study  appears  to  have  been  with 
Mr.  Wickstead,  cliaplain  to  the  council  at  Lud- 
low, where  he  had  access  to  a  good  library,  of 
whicli  he  made  a  most  diligent  use,  always 
having  in  view  a  preparation  for  the  ministerial 
office.  TJiis  plan  was  for  a  time  relinquished 
on  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Wickstead,  antl  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  pursue  his  fortune  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master 
of  the  revels  •,  but  the  view  of  plays  acted,  in- 
stead of  sermons  preached,  on  suuday  even- 


ings, soon  disgusted  him  with  this  way  of  life, 
so  unsuitable '  to  his  disposition  ;  and  he  re- 
turned into  the  country  with  a  resolution  to 
resume  his  studies  in  divinity.  He  was  made 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Dudley ;  and  fall- 
ing into  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  which 
brought  death  in  immediate  prospect  before 
him,  his  serious  disposition  was  confirmed  into 
that  deep  and  settled  sense  of  religion,  which 
thenceforth  formed  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
life.  In  1638  he  received  ordination  into  the* 
church  of  England,  having  then  no  scruples  as 
to  subscription,  and  he  frequently  preached  at 
Dudley  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  controver- 
sies then  so  earnestly  agitated  concerning  the 
government  and  ordinances  of  the  church  be- 
gan to  excite  doubts  in  his  mind  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  conformity  ;  and  he  would  na- 
turally be  inclined  to  side  with  a  party  dis- 
tinguished like  himself  for  religious  zeal  and 
strictness  of  morals.  What  particularly  sen-ed 
to  detach  Baxter,  as  wellias  some  others,  from 
tire  establishment,  was  the  imposition  of  that 
oath  of  universal  approbation  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
usually  termed  the  ct  cetera  oath ;  which  he 
found  himself  unable  conscientiously  to  take, 
though  he  might  have  passively  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  he  found 
established.  In  1640  he  received  an  invitatiori 
from .  the  leading  people  of  Kidderminster  to 
reside  with  them  as  a  preacher,  with  which  he 
complied ;  and  for  many  years  that  town  was 
the  theatre  of  his  principal  services  as  a  mini- 
ster, which  proved  extremely  efficacious  in 
amending  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
promoting  a  strict  regard  to  religion  among 
them.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  sided 
with  the  parliament,  and  recommended  their 
protestation  to  be  taken  by  the  people.  During 
the  course  of  events  he  was  obliged  more  than 
once  to  shift  his  residence,  and  at  length  took 
shelter  in  the  garrisoned  city  of  Coventry, 
where  he  officiated  to  the  town's  people  and 
the  soldiers.  After  the  battle  of  Nascby,  he 
accepted  of  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Colonel 
Whalley's  regim.ent,  and  was  present  with  it  at 
several  sieges.  He  seems,  during  these  times 
of  confusion,  to  have  been  a  zealous  friend  to 
order  and  regular  government,  botli  in  church 
and  state  •,  and  we  are  told  that  he  tonk  great 
pains  to  repress  the  sectaries:  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  arguments  alone  were  the  means  he  cni- 
ployed.  A  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose  in 
1647  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  languor,  whicli 
prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  ia  the  scenes 
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v/hich  followed.  Hf  seems,  ho\\'Cver,  when 
able,  to  have  opposed  the  measures  of  those 
who  afterwards  became  possessed  of  power. 
He  resisted  taking  the  co\'enatit,  and  preached 
against  the  engagement  ;  and  dissuaded  the 
soldiers  from  fighting  against  the  Scotch  troops 
who  came  into  the  kingdom  with  Charles  II. 
Whether  Baxter  and  the  other  presbyterian 
clergy  did  not  exceetl  the  limits  of  their  of- 
fice, by  intermeddling  as  they  did  with  politi- 
cal concerns,  may  be  a  matter  of  question  ; 
but  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  Bax- 
ter can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  a  candid  esti- 
mator. He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  an 
open  dislike  of  CronuveU's  usurpation  ;  and  in 
a  private  conference,  plainly  told  him  that  the 
people  of  England  regarded  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy as  a  blessing.  To  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, indeed,  Baxter  always  asserted  his  at- 
tachment ;  and  just  before  the  return  of  tlie 
king,  he  maintained  the  duty  of  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign  in  strong  terms  before  the  par- 
liament. It  was  probably  the  case  with  him, 
as  it  has  been  with  many  warm  religionists, 
that  he  regarded  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as 
of  subordinate  miportance  to  that  of  what  he 
deemed  true  religion  ;  and  from  a  sermon  he 
preached  before  Cromwell,  it  appears  that  the 
free  licence  given  by  that  politician  to  separa- 
tists and  sectaries  of  all  kinds  was  considered 
by  him  as  a  crying  evil. 

After  the  restoration,  Baxter  was  made  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  was  treated  by 
him  with  singular  respect.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  Savoy  conference,  and 
drew  up  the  reformed  liturgy.  About  this 
time  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Hereford 
by  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  but  refused  it. 
He  wished  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Kidder- 
minster, but  was  not  permitted.  He  preached 
for  a  time  occasionally  in  London,  and  then, 
upon  the  passing  of  the  act  against  conven- 
ticles, retired  first  to  Acton,  afterwards  to 
Totteridge.  As  the  persecution  of  the  non- 
conformists was  more  or  less  severe,  he  more 
or  less  openly  performed  the  ministerial  func- 
tions, sometimes  suffering  for  his  zeal,  some- 
times unmolested.  After  the  year  1672  he 
chiefly  resided  in  London,  preaching  either  in 
meetings  of  his  own,  or  in  other  places  of 
worship.  His  state  of  health  was  extremely 
delicate,  and  the  evils  of  sickness  were  fre- 
xjuently  added  to  tlic  sufferings  he  underwent 
in  person  and  fortune,  all  which,  however,  he 
bore  with  admirable  patience  and  fortitude. 
The  most  serious  attack  upon  him  was  in 
3685,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  kiiig's- 


beiich  by  warrant  from  lord  chief  justice  Jef- 
feries,  for  some  passages  in  his  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  supposed  hostile  to 
episcopacy  -,  and  was  tried  for  sedition.  On 
the  trial,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  brutal  in- 
solence and  tyranny  usual  to  that  ruffian  of  the 
law,  JefFeries,  who  reviled  him  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  would  scarcely  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  said  for  him  by  his  council  ;  and  he  was  on 
most  frivolous  grounds  brought  in  guilty,  and 
subjected  to  a  very  heavy  penalty,  from  which 
the  king  afterwards  released  him.  Henceforth 
he  lived  in  a  retired  manner,  not  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  nor  joining  in  any 
of  the  addresses  presented  to  James  IL  on  his 
religious  indulgences.  He  continued,  however, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  minister,  till  in- 
creasing weakness  absolutely  confined  him  to 
his  chamber.  A  man  who  had  so  lived  could 
not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  die.  He  bore  iiis  last 
pains  with  pious  resignation,  and  closed  his 
life  in  peace,  on  December  8,  1691,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six.  He  had  married  at  a  middle 
age  the  daughter  of  Francis  Charlton,  esq.  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a 
woman  of  great  piety,  who  perfectly  entered 
into  her  husband's  views  of  religion,  and  ap- 
proved all  the  sacrifices  he  made  to  duty.  She 
accompanied  him  in  prison,  and  cheerfully  un- 
derwent all  the  hardships  consequent  on  his 
^persecutions.  She  died  ten  years  before  him. 
Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  whose  whole 
soul  was  engaged  in  his  profession.  Ardent 
piety  towards  God,  and  zeal  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  fellow-creatures,  were  the  active 
springs  of  his  conduct,  and  few  men  have  ever 
devoted  more  time  and  labour  to  these  objects. 
He  passed  a  life  of  much  contention  and  ob- 
loquy ;  but  at  this  cool  distance  no  candid  en- 
quirer can  mistake  his  true  character.  His 
early  studies  in  divinity  were  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  adapted  to  form  a  theologian.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  schoolmen  and  metaphy- 
sicians of  a  d.irk  age,  and  gave  him  a  turn  to 
subtleties  of  distinction,  which  made  him  stand 
apart  in  some  theoretical  points  from  all  his 
contemporaries.  Yet  in  practical  religion,  the 
devotional  warmth  of  his  temper  allied  him  to 
the  pious  of  all  denominations,  and  inspired 
him  with  an  enlargement  of  mind,  which  set 
him  above  the  differences  resulting  from  petty 
controversies.  He  was  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  and  his  works  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
library  of  themselves.  Above  145  distinct  trea- 
tises of  his  composition  have  been  reckoned 
up,  of  which  four  were  folios,  seventy-three 
quartos,  and  forty-nine  octavos.    They  com- 
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prise  bodies  of  theology,  practical  and  theo- 
retical, besides  a  vast  number  of  tracts  on  par- 
ticular topics.  One  of  these  works  is  a  folio 
in  Latin,  entitled  "  Methodus  Theologiae," 
printed  in  1674  :  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
are  in  English.  The  practical  pieces  have  been 
inost  read  and  valued,  as  being  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  readers,  and  they  have  been 
collected  in  four  volumes  folio.  Two  of  these, 
the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,"  and  the  "  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,"  were  extraordinarily  po- 
pular. Of  the  latter,  20,000  were  sold  in  one 
year,  and  it  was  translated  into  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages.  One  of  his  works  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  life  and  times,  in  which  he 
tells  his  story  with  great  simplicity.  No  man 
of  his  age  had  so  many  literary  adversaries  ; 
a  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  thinking,  and 
the  course  he  steered  amid  so  many  parties 
without  entirely  joining  with  any.  Indeed,  he 
was  himself  a  warm  controversialist,  and  op- 
pugned many  prevailing  systems,  particularly 
that  of  the  Antinomians.  Few  persons  have 
undergoiie  more  rancorous  abuse  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  few  have  been  so  highly  respect- 
ed ;  and  he  could  name  among  his  friends  and 
admirers  some  of  the  most  worthy  characters 
of  the  age,  many  of  them  members  of  the 
establishment,  as  chief  justice  Hale,  sir  John 
Maynard,  Dr.  Barrow,  and  bishop  Wilkins. 
Dr.  Barrow  has  said  of  his  works,  that  "  his 
practical  writings  were  never  mended,  his  con- 
troversial seldom  confuted ;"  and  a  learned 
doctor  of  the  English  church  gave  him  the 
singular  praise  of  being  "  the  only  man  that 
spoke  sense  in  an  age  of  nonsense."  Bishop 
Burnet  bestows  upon  him  less  unmixed,  yet 
considerable  applause.  "  He  was  (says  he)  a 
man  of  great  piety,  and  if  he  had  not  meddled  in 
too  many  things,  would  have  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  He  had 
a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writing, 
and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man  of  great 
zeal  and  much  simplicity,  but  was  most  un- 
happily subtle  and  metaphysical  in  every 
thing."  He  was  one  of  the  latest  divines  that 
gave  his  own  name  to  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, that  of  Baxtir'wns.  The  system  of  Bax- 
Uriaiiism  i^  a  kind  of  medium  between  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism,  in  which  the  schemes 
of  both  are  endeavoured,  with  more  subtility 
than  consistency,  to  be  united.  Baxter's  mo- 
difications of  Calvinism  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  ;  and 
they  were  adopted  for  a  time  by  a  large  party 
of  the  nonconformist  divines.  And  so  popular 
was  his  name,  that  when  the  dissenters  who 


were  friends  to  free  enquiry  came  to  hold  opi- 
nions which  went  beyond  those  of  Baxter,  they 
still  chose  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Baxte- 
rians.  It  is  now,  together  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  writings  of  this  once  eminent  man, 
almost  sunk  into  oblivion.  Biogr.  Britan. — A. 
BAXTER,  William,  a  philologist  and  an- 
tiquarian of  eminence,  nephew  and  heir  of 
Richard  Baxter,  was  the  son  of  parents  in  a 
mean  condition  of  life,  in  the  Welch  part  of 
Shropshire,  at  an  obscure  village  of  which, 
called  Llanlugany,  he  was  born  in  1650.  So 
much  was  his  education  neglected,  that  when 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow  school  in  Middlesex, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  knew  not  one  letter, 
nor  could  speak  a  word  in  any  language  ex- 
cept Welch.  To  have  become  after  this  an 
eminent  linguist  must  have  been  the  result 
of  extraordinary  application  and  abilities.  In 
1679  he  had  acquired  so  mucli  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  to  publish  a  grammar,  under  the  title 
of  "  Do  Analogia,  seu  arte  Latinse  linguns 
commentariolus,  &c."  i2mo.  In  this  work  he 
particularly  labours  the  point  of  etymology,  a 
part  of  grammatical  science  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways greatly  addicted.  The  profession  he  fol- 
lowed was  the  congenial  one  of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  which  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  oc- 
cupied. For  some  years  he  kept  a  boarding- 
school  at  Tottenham  High-cross,  in  Middlesex; 
whence  he  was  elected  master  of  the  Mercers' 
school  in  London.  From  time  to  time  he 
made  himself  known  by  learned  publications. 
In  1695  he  published  a  new  and  correct  edition 
of"  Anacreon"  with  notes;  reprinted  in  171c. 
In  this  he  made  use  of  the  scholar's  licence  of 
language,  by  gross  abuse  of  Tanaquil  Faber  ; 
and  in  his  turn  he  has  undergone  the  same 
classical  contumely  from  Pauw,  who  holds  his 
comments  on  Anacreon  in  great  contempt.  An 
edition  of  "  Horace"  in  1701,  reprinted  with 
improvements  in  1725,  has  obtained  more  last- 
ing reputation.  It  contains  notes  from  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  Horace,  as 
well  as  a  selection  from  several  of  the  modern 
ones  ;  and  the  text  is  in  various  places  restored 
and  corrected.  Of  this  edition  Dr.  Harwood 
pronounces  that  it  is  by  f.ir  the  best  ever  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  learned  Gesner  has  stamped  it 
with  his  approbation,  by  making  it  the  ground- 
work of  his  excellent  edition.  Even  the  se- 
vere Bcntley,  in  speaking  of  it,  calls  Baxter 
"  vir  reconditx  eruditionis  ;"  yet  this  compli- 
ment did  not  secure  Bentley  from  censure  in 
Baxter's  second  edition  of  the  work.  Baxter's 
chief  fault  as  a  commentator  is  indulging  his 
fancy  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  supposed  alio- 
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gories  and  secret  mennings.  In  17 19  Baxter 
published  his  dictionary  of  British  Antiquities, 
entitled  "  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Britanni- 
carum,  sivc  Syllabus  Etymologicus  Antiquita- 
tum vetcris  Britanniw  atque  Ibernix,  tempori- 
bus  Romanorum,"  8vo.  The  author's  skill  in 
the  British  language  led  him  to  attempt  the  de- 
termination of  all  geography  by  etymology,  and 
iie  has  been  able  to  correct  Camden  in  many 
places,  but  probably  not  without  numerous  er- 
rors of  his  own,  to  which  all  etymological  de- 
ductions are  peculiarly  liable.  He  pursued  the 
same  method  in  a  "  Glossary  of  Roman  An- 
tiquities, which  he  carried,  however,  no  far- 
ther than  letter  A.  It  wis  published  after 
his  death,  with  some  other  relics,  by  the  Rev. 
Moses  Williams.  Baxter  also  wrote  four 
Latin  letters  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  to  Dr. 
Geeky,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Archxologia."  He  left  behind  him  notes 
on  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  was  the  translator 
of  some  of  Plutarch's  Lives  done  into  English 
by  several  hands.  This  learned  man  died  in 
1723,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
Biog-  Britan. — A. 

BAXTER,  Andrew,  an  higenious  writer 
in  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  born  in  1686  or  87.  He  was  educated  at 
King's-college  in  that  city,  and  aftei'wards  un- 
dertook the  care  of  private  pupils,  some  of  whom 
were  youths  of  rank  and  fortune.  About  1730 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  wherein 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  evinced  from 
the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Philosophy." 
This  was  first  published  in  410.  witliout  a  date; 
and  afterwards  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1737,  and  1745. 
This  work  obtained  great  applause  from  many 
men  of  eminence,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  in  his  "  Di- 
vine Legation,"  speaks  of  it  as  a  book  con- 
taining "  tlie  justest  and  precisest  notions  of 
(iod  and  tlie  soul,"  and  as  "  one  of  the  most 
finished  of  its  kind."  The  great  principle  on 
which  the  author  builds  his  reasoning  is  the 
vis  inertits  of  matter,  whence  he  deduces  the  ne- 
cessary immateriality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
opinion  he  was  a  most  strenuous  defender. 
His  argumentation,  though  acute,  has  been 
thought  to  be  pushed  too  far ;  and  has  been 
controverted  metaphysically  by  Hume,  and 
physically  by  Colin  IVIaclaurin.  An  essay  in 
it  on  die  phenomenon  of  dreaming  main- 
tains, what  many  will  think,  the  fanciful  hypo- 
thesis, that  dreams  are  the  operation  neither 


of  the  body  nor  the  soul,  but  are  prompteiT 
by  separate  immaterial  beings.  In  1741  Mr, 
Baxter  went  abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  for  some  years  fixed  his  residence  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  passed  a  very  agreeable 
life,  much  connected  with  the  hterati  of  that 
country,  and  making  oi^asional  excursions  to 
the  neighbouring  p.irts  of  the  continent.  For 
tlie  use  of  his  pupils  he  published  a  work  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Matho ;  sive  Cosmotheoria 
Puerilis ;  Dialogus  -,"  the  purpose  of  whick 
was  to  deduce  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
He  afterwards  publislied  it,  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  in  English,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
performance  was  well  received  by  the  ptiblic  ; 
though  a  mistake  in  the  astronomical  theory, 
which  the  author  did  not  live  to  correct,  some- 
what prejudiced  it  in  the  opinion  of  critical 
readers.  Mr.  Baxter  returned  to  Scotland  in 
J  747,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  at  Whit- 
tingham  in  East  Lothian.  An  "  Appendix 
to  the  first  part  of  his  Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Soul,"  vindicating  it  from  some 
objections,  was  published  by  him  in  1750,  de-- 
dicated  to  Mr.  Wilkes  (afterwards  so  cele- 
brated in  the  political  world),  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  abroad. 
In  tliat  year,  after  great  sufferings,  from  the 
gout  and  dropsy,  which  he  bore  with  exem- 
plary patience,  he  died  about  the  sixty-third', 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  several: 
unfinished  MSS.  on  philosophical  topics  ;  and-' 
one  in  a  finished  state,  concerning  the  contro- 
versy between  the  English  and  foreign  pliilo- 
sophers  on  the  force  of  bodies  moving  in  free 
spaces,  which  however  was  never  brought  to- 
the  press. 

Andrew  Baxter  was  of  a  cheerful  and  so- 
ciable disposition  ;  studious,  modest,  unassum- 
ing, disinterested,  and  impressed  with  the  most 
reverential  sentiments  towards  die  Deity.  His 
learning  was  extensive,  and  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers strong  and  acute..    Biogr.  Britan — A. 

BAYARD,  Peter  du  Tekrail  de,  sur- 
named  the  knight  luithout  fear  or  reproach,  was 
one  of  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  latest 
examples  of  that  spirit  of  genuine  chivalry 
which  once  decorated  the  annals  of  history,- 
as  well  as  the  pages  of  fiction.  The  chevalief 
Bayard  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  military 
family  of  Dauphine.  In  early  youth  he  was 
placed  as  page  with  Philip  count  of  Bauge, 
governor  of  Dauphine,  and  afterwards  duke 
of  Savoy.  Charles  VIII.  passing  through  Ly- 
ons took  young  Bayard  along  with  him,  in, 
1495^  °'^  ^^'s  expedition  to  Naples,  in  which 
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]ic  gave  Incredible  proofs  of  valour,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Foranova.  He  served  Louis 
XII.  in  the  conquest  of  Milan  ;  and  was  sent 
back  by  that  prince  to  Naples  in  1501,  where, 
like  Codes  of  old,  he  once  sustained  for  some 
time  the  attack  of  200  horse  upon  a  narrow 
bridge.  He  continued  some  years  in  Italy, 
employed  in  various  actions.  At  the  capture 
of  Brescia,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  he  generously  returned  to  the  two 
daughters  of  his  host  the  sum  of  2000  pistoles 
QfFered  by  him  as  an  acknowledgment  for  be- 
ing, preserved  by  Bayard  from  pillage.  When 
returned  to  France,  the  year  afterwards,  he 
gave  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  his  great- 
ness of  soul.  Being  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  a  young  woman  of  Grenoble,  whom  he 
thought  not  likely  to  object  to  a  soldier's  bar- 
gain, he  caused  the  matter  to  be  proposed  to 
her  mother.  The  unhappy  woman,  taking 
counsel  only  from  her  poverty,  herself  led  her 
daughter  to  the  chevalier's  apartment.  The 
daughter,  in  whose  mind  virtue  still  predomi- 
nated, when  left  alone  witli  Bayard,  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  Hood  of  tears 
requested  that  he  would  not  dishonour  a 
wretched  victim  of  want,  whose  chastity  he 
ought  rather  to  protect  than  violate.  This  re- 
monstrance awakened  the  dormant  love  of  vir- 
tue in  Bayard's  soul.  He  raised  and  com- 
mended her,  assured  her  of  his  protection, 
took  her  to  a  safe  asylum,  and  the  next  day 
sent  for  her  mother.  After  reproving  the 
woman  for  the  part  she  had  acted  towards  so 
virtuous  a  daughter,  he  gave  her  600  francs  as 
a  portion  to  enable  her  to  marry  a  worthy  man 
who  loved  her,  and  added  1 00  crowns  for  the 
cxpence  of  the  nuptials. 

In  1513  Bayard  was  at  the  disgraceful  battle 
cf  the  spurs,  in  which,  all  his  efforts  to  stop 
the  fugitives  being  vain,  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner to  the  English.  In  15 14  he  was  made 
Keutenant-general  of  Dauphine.  At  the  ter- 
rible combat  of  Marignan  against  the  Swiss, 
the  ensuing  year,  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
king,  Francis  I.  Such  an  impression  did  his 
valour  make  upon  the  gallant  monarch,  who 
had  himself  a  large  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  that  he  obliged  the  chevalier  to  con- 
fer upon  liim  the  order  of  knighthood  on  the 
spot,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  times.  After 
this  glorious  ceremony,  Bayard,  holding  his 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  thus  addressed  it  : 
"  How  happy  art  thou  this  day  to  have  made 
a  knight  of  so  valorous  and  potent  a  king  ! 
Certes,  my  good  sword,  thou  shalt  henceforth 
be  kept  as  a  most  honoured  relic,  and  never 


again   will  I  draw   thee,    except    against   the 
Turks,  Moors,  and  Saracens."      He  then,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  twice  leaped  up,  and  re- 
turned the   sword  into  its  scabbard.     In  15  21 
he  defended  Mcziers  for  six  weeks  against  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  with  a  powerful   army. 
When  it  was  proposed  in   council  rather  to 
burn  this    ill-fortified  place    than   attempt   to 
keep  it,  Bayard  strongly  opposed  the  measure, 
and  said  to  Francis,  "  There  is  no  place  weak 
that  has  men  of  courage  to  defend  it."    Bayard 
in  1523  accompanied  tlie  admiral  Bonnivct  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Italy.      At  the 
retreat  of  Rebec  in  the  following  year,  he  re- 
ceived a  musket-shot  which  broke  his  back- 
bone. Perceiving  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  after 
kissing  the  cross  of  his  sword,  and  repeating 
some  prayers,  he  requested  to  be  placed  un- 
der a  tree  with  his  face  towards   tlie  enemy  ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  since  I  have  never  yet  turn- 
ed my  back  to  a  foe,  I  will  not  begin  to  do 
it  in  my  last  moments."     He  desired  a  friend 
to  acquaint  the   king  that   the  only  regret  he 
felt  in  dying  was,  that  he  should  not  do  him 
longer  service.     The  revolted  constable  Charles 
of  Bourbon  coming  up,  expressed  how  tnuch 
pity  he  felt  on  seeing  him  in  that  condition. 
"  It  is  not  I  who  am  to  be  pitied,"  rephed  the 
hero,  "  dying  like  a  man  of  honour  in   the 
service  of  my  king  ;  you  are  the  object  of  pity, 
who  bear  arms  against  your  king,  your  coun- 
try, and  your  oath."     Not  long  after,  he  ex- 
pired,   universally  esteemed   and  regretted  by 
both   armies.       Several    French    officers    and 
soldiers   surrendered   themselves  prisoners  for 
the  purpose  of  a  last  view  of  him  ;  but  the 
enemy   generously   restored    them    to    liberty 
without  ransom.      His  body  received  all  the 
honours  tliat  could  have  been  paid  to  a  so- 
vereign prince,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  caused 
it  to  be  accompanied  to  the  frontier  by  all  his 
nobility.     Bayard  was  forty-eight  years  of  age ' 
at   his    death.      Though   he  had   never  com- 
manded in  chief,  the  soldiers  confided  in  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  captains.     His  cha- 
racter had  all  the  frankness  and   simplicity  of 
the  ancient  times.     It  was  composed  of  heroic 
courage,  honour,  loyalty,  and  a  strong  princi- 
ple of  religion,  according  to  his  conceptions  of 
it.     Before  he  fought  a  duel  he  always  heard 
mass  -,  and  his  first  action  on  receiving  a  wound 
was  to  kiss  the  cross  made  by  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.     No  man  ever  acquired  more  genera! 
reputation;  and  his  name  lives  in  popular" fame 
among  the  first  of  his  age  and  country.  Morcri. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

BAYER  GO'iTLlEB  SIEGFRIED,  a  cc- 
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icbrated  philologist,  born  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1694,  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia;  studied  in 
his  native  city,  afterwards  at  Daiitzig,  Berlin, 
und  Lfipsic,  and  applied  chiefly  to  languages. 
In  17 1 7  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Leipsic  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Konigsberg,  the 
vear  following,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
publie  library.  In  1726  he  removed  to  Pe- 
tersburg, to  be  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  otiier  Asiatic  languages.  In  1730  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1731  was  invited  to  be  profes- 
sor of  eloquence  at  Halle.  He,  however,  could 
not  obtain  leave  to  quit  Russia  ;  but  on  tliis 
occasion  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to 
his  salary.  For  tlic  benefit  of  his  health  lie 
resolved  to  undertake  a  tour  to  Courland,  and 
to  proceed  thence  to  his  native  country  ;  but 
he  died  at  Petersburgh  on  the  loth  of  February, 
1738.  He  wrote  a  great  many  dissertations  on 
different  subjects,  inserted  in  Lilienthal's  "  Se- 
lect. Histor.&Literar.  •,"  the  "Acta  eruditorunv," 
the  "  Commentar.  Acad.  Petropol."  &c.  His 
"  Rluscum  Sinicum,"  published  in  1732,  2  vols. 
8vo.  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing article.  Adc'uiig's  Corit.  cf  Jdcher's  Galehrt. 
Lex.—]. 

BAYER,  John,  a  German  astronomer  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  concerning  whom 
little  is  with  certainty  known.  The  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique  affirms  that  he  was 
born  at  Augsburg,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
Theophilus  Sigefroid  Bayer ;  but  according  to 
Jiloreri,  this  grandfather  flourished  as  late  as 
1669,  which,  compared  with  the  date  of  tlie 
first  appearance  of  Bayer's  great  work,  renders 
the  identity  of  the  two  individuals  considerably 
doubtful.  John  Bayer  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  astronomers,  from  that  great  and 
excellent  work,  entitled-"  Uranometria,"  which 
he  published  in  1603.  It  is  a  large  celestial 
atlas,  consisting  of  folio  charts  of  all  the  con- 
stellations, with  a  nomenclature,  collected  from 
all  the  tables  of  astronomy,  ancient  and  m.o- 
dern,  improved  by  his  own  useful  invention  of 
denoting  the  stars  in  each  constellation  by  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  their  order  ac- 
cording to  tlie  magnitude  of  each.  By  this 
excellent  mode  of  classificalion,  the  f.tars  are 
as  readily  denoted  as  if  an  appropriate  name 
had  been  given  to  each  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
great  advantage,  it  has  ever  since  been  retained 


in  our  atlasses  and  catalogues  through  the  whole 
of  the  scientific  world. 

This  work  was  greatly  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  his  constant  attention  to  astronomi- 
cal studies  ;  and  in  the  year  1627  '"^  ^^-'^  repub- 
lished under  a  new  title,  "  Crelum  Stellatum 
Christianum,"  or  the  "  Christian  Stellated  Hea- 
ven ;"  in  which  work  the  heathen  names,  cha- 
racters, and  figures,  of  the  constellations  were 
rejected,  and  otiicrs  taken  from  the  scriptures 
were  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  project  was 
devised  by  one  Julius  Schiller,  a  civilian  ;  but 
the  innovation  was  too  great,  and  too  incon- 
venient to  meet  with  success.  The  ancient 
names  were  accordingly  restored  in  the  later 
editions  of  1654  and  1661.  Hnttoiis  Afathc- 
matical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary,  and  the  other 
authors  referred  to. — N. 

BAYF  (or  BAIF),  Lazare  df.,  a  man  cf 
letters  in  France  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Anjou.  He  studied  under  Buda;us,  and  other 
masters  of  reputation  ;  and  after  following  the 
profession  of  law  some  time  at  Paris,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  and  learned  Greek  under 
Musurus,  a  Candiot,  at  Rome.  He  passed  some 
years  abroad,  and  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  in  re- 
tirement at  his  own  estate  in  Anjou.  Francis 
I.  called  him  thence  in  1531,  and  sent  him  em- 
bassador to  Venice,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1539  he  went  on  public  business  to 
Germany ;  and  on  his  return  was  made  a  ma- 
ster of  requests.  He  had  also  the  abbacies  of 
Grenetiere  and  Charroux.  The  time  neither  of 
his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  cf  the 
first  who  made  the  Greek  tragedy  known  to  his 
countrymen,  having  translated  the  "  Electra" 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Euripides, 
into  French  verse.  He  also  wrote  two  learned 
pieces,  "  De  re  vestiaria,  et  de  vasculis," 
Basil.,  1526,  4to.  ;  and  "  De  re  navali,"'  Far. 
1 536,4to.  He  translated  some  lives  of  Plutarch. . 
Moreri. — A. 

BAYF,  John  Antony  de,  natural  son  of' 
the  former,  was  born  at  Venice  during  his  fa- 
ther's residence  there  in  1532.  He  is  cele- 
brated among  the  earlier  French  poets,  though 
rather  for  his  fertility  than  excellence.  He 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  studied  along  with 
Ronsard,  applying  very  early  to  writing  verses 
in  different  languages.  This  habit  seems  to 
have  led  him  to  the  practice  of  composing 
French  verse  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  measures, 
a  piece  of  false  taste  on  which  he  valued  him« 
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self  considerably,  and  wliich  met  with  admirers 
and  imitators  at  the  time.  He  was  a  composer  in 
music  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and  set  his  own 
verses  to  counterpoint,  or  music  in  parts.  He 
published  in  1561,  twelve  hymns,  or  spiritual 
songs  ;  and  in  1578,  several  books  of  songs,  of 
which  both  the  words  and  music  were  his  own. 
He  further  displayed  his  love  for  the  mu^es, 
by  instituting,  together  with  Couvville,  a  mu- 
sician, a  kind  of  academy  at  Paris,  for  the 
joint  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry.  This 
establishment,  after  undergoing  opposition  on 
account  of  a  supposed  danger  to  morals  from 
it,  at  length  took  place,  and  was  favoured  bv 
tiie  kings  Cliarles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  The 
civil  wars,  however,  interrupted  it,  and  it  did 
not  survive  the  death  of  its  founder.  Bayf  died 
in  1592.  A  collection  of  his  poems  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1573;  but  they 
are  now  sunk  in  total  oblivion,  /ktsr^ri.  Bar- 
ney's Hist.  M.US — A. 

BAYLE,  Peter,  a  very  eminent  critic  and 
philosopher,  and  one  of  those  who  have  the  most 
contributed  to  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  mo- 
dern times,  was  born  in  1647,  ^'  Carla,  in  the 
county  of  Foix,  where  his  father  was  a  pro- 
testant  minister.  The  acute  and  lively  genius 
he  discovered  from  infancy  was  cultivated  at 
home  by  his  father's  instructions  till  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  academy 
of  Puylaurens.  Here  he  indulged  his  passion 
for  literature  to  such  excess  that  his  health  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  it,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  send  him  among  his  relations  to  recruit  in 
retirement.  His  reading  was  very  extensive, 
and  early  included  works  of  controversy ;  and 
to  these,  and  his  favourite  authors,  Plutarch 
and  IVIontagne,  m.'y  probably  be  traced  the 
peculiar  cast  of  thinking  and  writing  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  In  liis  twenty- 
second  vear  he  went  for  further  improvement 
Co  the  university  of  Toulouse,  and  there  at- 
tended the  philosophical  lectures  read  in  the 
Jesuits'  College.  Here  appeared  the  first  fruits 
of  that  impartial  spirit  of  enquiry  which  he 
had  imbibed.  On  conversing  upon  the  con- 
troverted points  of  religion  with  a  popish 
priest,  he  was  attacked  by  arguments  wliieh  he 
found  himself  unable  to  answer,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  fairly  and  freely  embraced  that 
faith  which  appeared  to  him  the  true  one. 
Such  a  change  in  the  mind  of  a  youth  un- 
biassed by  interested  motives,  and  animated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  truth,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  an  ingenuous  disposition  ; 
M\<i  if  it  has  been  effected  by  arguments  really 
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inadequate,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
maturer  consideration  will  reverse  it.  This 
was  the  case  with  Bayle.  Though  the  bishop 
of  Rieux  generously  gave  him  that  support 
which  his  ofFended  family  witlidrew  from  him, 
and  all  the  engines  of  favour  and  flattery  were 
employed  to  make  him  proud  of  his  conformity 
to  the  triumphant  pcrouasion,  yet  a  cool  dis- 
cussion of  the  controverted  points  with  some 
well-informed  friends,  in  whose  integrity  he 
could  place  confidence,  soon  convinced  him 
that  he  had  been  too  hasty  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  resolved  to  leave  Toulouse, 
and  renounce  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed.  He  departed  in  secrecy,  made 
his  abjuration  in  presence  of  his  elder  brother 
and  some  other  ministers,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Geneva.  Here  he  resumed  his  studies, 
one  of  the  lirst  consequences  of  which  was  ex- 
changing the  Peripatetic  for  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy. He  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  several  men  of  learning  and  merit,  par- 
ticularly with  James  Basnage,  with  whom 
his  union  continued  unimpnired  till  death.  Bv 
way  of  support,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Mr.  de  Normandic,  Syndic 
of  the  republic  ;  but  this  kind  of  employment, 
though  he  followed  it  some  years  longer,  ap- 
pears never  to  have  suited  the  independence 
of  his  spirit.  After  residing  two  years  at 
Geneva,  and  two  more  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
at  the  seat  of  count  de  Dhona,  to  whose  sons 
he  was  tutor,  Bayle  gladly  accepted  a  proposal 
from  Basnage  to  go  to  Rouen  with  a  relation 
of  his.  In  that  provincial  capital  he  passed 
some  time  ;  but  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  was 
to  obtain  a  situation  at  Paris,  the  seat  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  In  their  perfection,  and  amply 
provided  with  libraries  and  all  other  helps  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  tl'.e  spring 
of  167:;  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  this  desire; 
and  he  settled  in  that  city  as  tutor  to  Iyles>rs. 
de  Beringhen.  This  office,  however,  seems 
now  to  have  become  so  irksome  to  him,  tliat 
in  the  very  same  year  he  left  Paris  and  all  its 
attractions,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Bas- 
nage, to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  the  protcstant 
university  of  Sedan.  In  this  project  he  was 
much  encouraged  by  Jurieu,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  there,  and  who  was  ex- 
tremely interested  to  procure  th..'  exelusioti 
of  another  candidate.  Jurieu,  first  the  friend, 
and  afterwards  the  bitter  adversary,  of  Bayle, 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  but  with  2 
Strong   disposition  to  bigotry  and  fauaticism. 
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and  a  fondness  for  domineering,  which  in- 
volved him  in  quarrels  wherever  he  resided. 
Tlie  superior  merit  of  Bayle  above  his  com- 
petitors displayed  itself  at  a  public  disputation, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  elected,  notwith- 
standing all  intrigues  to  the  contrary,  and  he 
began  his  public  lectures  on  Novemberi  1,1675. 
The  assiduity  with  which  he  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  and  his  amiable  conduct  in 
private  life,  gained  him  much  reputation,  and 
many  friends  at  Sedan;  and  he  occasionally  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  compositions  of  the  criti- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  inured  himself  to  that  ac- 
curacy and  depth  of  reasoning  which  became  his 
characteristic.  He  committed  nothing  to  the 
press,  however,  till  the  year  168  t  -,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  remarkable  comet  in  December, 
J  68c,  put  him  upon  drawing  up  some  philoso- 
phical thoughts  upon  these  phenomena,  so  long 
the  objects  of  wonder  and  terror  to  the  supersti- 
tious, which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  consider- 
ablework.  Sonieditiiculties  arisingasto  theprint- 
ing  it  at  Paris,  the  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Rotterdam  in  1682,  without  a  name,  and  un- 
der the  assumed  character  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. It  was  entitled,  "  Lcttre  a  Mr.  L.  A.  D. 
C  Docteur  de  Sorbonne,  Sec."  and  Cologne 
was  the  pretended  place  of  publication.  In 
this  piece,  afterwards  called  "  Pensees  diverses 
sur  la  Comete,  &c."  many  delicate  questions 
are  discussed,  relative  to  supposed  miracles 
wrought,  and  presages  given  among  the  hea- 
thens, to  the  comparison  of  the  mischiefs  of 
atheism  with  those  of  idolatry,  and  to  other 
points  which  gave  a  range  to  the  writer's  spirit 
of  free  enquiry. 

Meantime,  in  1681,  the  university  of  Sedan 
had  been  suppressed  by  an  arbitrary  edict  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  its  professors  were  thrown 
out  of  their  employments.  The  attachment  of 
a  young  Dutchman  from  Rotterdam  to  Bayle 
caused  a  negociation  to  be  set  on  foot  with  Mr. 
Pacts,  a  leading  man  of  that  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  him  there  ;  and  before  the  year 
was  elapsed,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam  had 
erected  a  sckola  illtistns,  and  appointed  Bayle 
professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  it.  At 
his  recommendation  they  likewise  engaged  Ju- 
rieu  as  professor  of  divinity.  Bayle  assumed 
his  new  office  in  December,  1681.  His  next 
literary  undertaking  was  a  criticism  on  Maim- 
bourg's  "  History  of  Calvinism,"  whichhe  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  letters,  and  published, 
without  his  name,  in  July,  1682,  under  the 
title  of  "Critique  Gcnerale  de  FHistoire  du  Cal- 
vinisnie  de  M.   Maimbourg."     It  was  written 


in  a  lively  manner,  and  with  a  vein  of  raillery^ 
which  rendered  its  serious  detection  of  the 
many  misrepresentations  of  that  Jesuit  the  more 
poignant.  Those  of  the  reformed  religion  were 
much  pleased  with  the  service  done  to  their 
cause  by  this  work  ;  and  it  was  a  particular  fa- 
vourite with  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  bore  no 
good-will  to  Maimbourg.  That  writer  pro- 
cured the  public  condemnation  of  the  "  Criti- 
cism" at  Paris ;  but  its  reception  in  Holland 
fully  compensated  the  author.  A  new  edition 
was  immediately  called  for,  which  appeared  in 
a  much  enlarged  form.  Though  Bayle  was 
now  known  to  be  the  writer  of  die  "  Thoughts- 
on  Comets,"  it  was  long  before  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  written  this  work,  so  well 
had  he  varied  his  style  and  manner.  Jurieu 
likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  Maimbourg  ;  but 
it  was  so  much  less  popular  than  Bayle's,  that 
he  began  to  regard  his  brotlier-professor  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  An  attempt  was  mads 
about  this  time  by  a  female  friend  to  engage 
Bayle  in  a  very  desirable  matrimonial  con- 
nection ;  but  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  a 
student  and  philosopher  had  taken  such  pos- 
session of  him,  that  the  plan  did  not  obtain  his 
concurrence.  The  happy  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Holland  caused  some  employment  to  Bavlc 
in  printing  various  controversial  works,  sent 
him  from  France  ;  and  in  1684  ^^  published 
at  Amsterdam  "  A  Collection  of  some  curious 
Pieces  relative  to  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Dcs 
Cartes,"  with  a  preface,  giving  the  history  of 
them,  and  shewing  the  evils  of  the  inquisitorial 
power  exercised  in  France  over  books  on  sci- 
entific topics.  Such  occupations  naturally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  very  useful  design  of  a 
literary  journal.  Mr.  de  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  the  merit  of  com- 
mencing this  undertaking  in  his  "  Journal  des 
Savans,"  begun  in  1665.  This  work  was 
imitated  in  Italy  and  Germany  ;  but  Holland, 
a  country  so  much  better  calculated  for  its 
free  execution,  was  unprovided  with  such  a 
publication,  till  a  strange  medical  projector,  the 
sieur  de  Blegny,  set  up  a  journal  in  February, 
1684,  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  "  Mer- 
cure  Savant."  Its  plan  and  execution,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  such  as  to  supersede 
a  work  of  real  value  ;  accordingly  Bayle,  by 
tlie  persuasion  of  his  friends,  began  in  May, 
1684,  his  celebrated  monthly  journal,  entitled 
"  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres." 
He  divided  each  of  his  numbers  into  two  parts ; 
the  first  containing  large  extracts;  the  second, 
a  catalogue  of  new  books,  with  remarks.     He 
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made  his  work  fit  for  popular  reading,  as  well 
as  for  the  purposes  of  men  of  learning,  and  few 
publications  of  the  kind  have  met  with  more 
universal  applause.  His  reputation  about  this 
time  occasioned  him  to  be  invited  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  ;;hilosophy  at  Franeker,  at  a  salary 
nearly  double  of  that  he  received  at  Rotter- 
dam ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  latter  place 
made  h.im  decline  a  removal.  In  1685  he  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  his  criticism  on  Maim- 
bourg's  history  of  Calvinism,  under  the  title  of 
"  Nouvellcs  Lettres  dc  I'Auteur  de  la  Critique 
Generalc,  Sec. ;"  but  this  work  exrited  little 
attention,  and  it  was  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  ill  success  of  continiiatkns.  An  opinion 
given  in  his  literary  journal  concerning  a  dis- 
pute between  Malebranche  and  Arnauld,  in- 
volved Bayle  in  a  short  controversy  with  the 
latter  ;  but  a  point  merely  theological  or  philo- 
sophical slightly  interested  him,  in  comparison 
with  the  scenes  acting  in  France,  where  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dra- 
gooning system  of  conversion,  occasioned  much 
severe  calamity  to  the  Reformed,  with  whom 
Bayle  was  connected  by  all  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship.  He  was  induced  therefore,  in 
1686,  to  write  an  anonymous  little  piece,  en- 
titled "  Ce  que  c'est  la  France  toute  Catholique 
sous  Ic  Regne  de  Louis  le  Grand,"  or  a  Cha- 
racter of  France  become  entirely  Catholic  under 
Lewis  the  Great.  This  was  a  severe  censure 
of  the  persecutions  practised  by  command  of 
that  bigotted  and  arbitrary  monarch,  inter- 
mixed with  reflections  on  the  folly  as  well  as 
injustice  of  attempts  to  convert  by  force.  It 
was,  however,  only  a  prelude  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  works  of  our  author,  published 
the  same  year  as  a  pretended  translation  from 
the  English,  entitled  "  Commentaire  Philo- 
sophique,  &c."  ;  A  Philosophical  Commentary 
on  the  Words  of  Christ,  "  Compel  them  to 
come  in,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  close  and  ela- 
borate defence  of  general  toleration  in  religious 
matters,  in  which  all  the  objections  to  it  are  re- 
futed with  logical  precision.  It  deserves  pe- 
culiar praise  as  proceeding  upon  much  more 
enlarged  ideas  than  were  then  prevalent  even 
among  the  protcstants  on  the  continent  ;  and 
tho»gh  a  considerable  weight  of  argument  is 
foanded  upon  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  error,  and  therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  sceptical  philosophy,  yet 
without  some  such  persuasion,  it  may  be  doubt- 
<d  whether  the  practice  of  toleration  will  ever 
gain  a  complete  establishment.  That  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  work  did  not  suit  bigotry  of  any 
kind,  appeared  from   the  offence  it  gave  Ju- 


rieu,  who  wrote  3  treatise  against  it,  while  the 
real  author  of  it  was  yet  unknown.  An  in- 
cident, which  Baylc's  biographer  considers  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  his  life,  oc- 
curred in  1686.  He  had  published  in  his 
journal  a  letter,  handed  about  under  the  name 
of  Christina  the  abdicated  queen  of  Sweden, 
containing  her  sentiments  in  disapprobation  of 
the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France;  and 
he  had  observed,  "  that  it  was  a  remainder  of- 
protestantism.''  This  remark  gave  highofFence  to 
Christina  (the  real  author  of  the  letter),  who, 
after  her  conversion  to  popery,  affected  to  be 
very  nice  with  respect  to  anv  suspicion  of  its 
sincerity.  An  expostulatory  letter  was  in  con- 
sequence written  to  Bayle  by  one  of  that 
queen's  defendants,  wherein  he  was  reprov- 
ed with  his  want  of  decorum  to  a  crowned 
head.  Bayle  replied  ;  and  after  some  further 
correspondence,  he  at  length  wrote  a  kind  of 
apology  to  Christina  herself,  with  which  she 
had  the  good  sense  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  writer  to  her  friendship.  Possibly 
the  vexation  occasioned  by  this  affair  contri- 
buted, with  the  ill  health  derived  from  intense 
application,  to  his  resolution  of  giving  up 
his  journal  in  the  spring  of  1687.  He  en- 
gaged Mr.  de  Beauval  to  continue  it,  under  the 
new  title  of  "  Histoirc  des  Ouvrages  des  Sa- 
vans,"  which  began  to  appear  in  September 
of  that  year.  It  would  be  a  very  tedious  mat- 
ter to  pursue  the  history  of  Bayle  through  all 
his  quarrel  with  Jurieu.  That  minister,  hav- 
ing heated  his  imagination  with  applying  the 
prophesies  in  the  book  of  Revelations  to  the 
state  of  the  French  protestants,  had  ventured 
to  predict  the  nearly  approaching  triumph  of 
their  cause  in  France  ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  he  had 
published  some  very  free  opinions  as  to  the 
right  of  subjects  to  resist  by  force  of  arms 
the  tyranny  of  sovereigns  over  their  consci- 
ences. Many  persons  thought  these  notions, 
if  not  erroneous,  at  least  dangerous  and  ill- 
timed  ;  and  having  no  confidence  in  the  skill 
of  Jurieu  as  an  interpreter  of  prophesy,  they 
feared  that  he  would  only  expose  the  cause  of 
the  reformed  to  ridicule,  and  involve  some  of 
the  most  zealous  of  them  in  difficulties.  Se- 
veral pieces  therefore  appeared,  to  counteract 
the  eflect  of  Jurleu's  publications.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  entitled  "Avis 
important  aux  Refugies  sur  leur  prochain  Re- 
tour  en  France  ;  (Important  Advice  to  the  Re- 
fugees on  their  approaching  Return  to  France):" 
printed  in  1690.  It  was  written  in  the  per- 
son of  a  catholic  ;   and  with  some  keen  rail- 
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lery  as  to  the  visionnry  hopes  of  the  refugees, 
contained  many  severe  observations  upon  the 
seditious  disposition  of  the  reformed  in  gene- 
ral, and  a  warm  defence  of  the  absolute  power 
of  princes.  Though  the  author  of  the  work 
was  earefully  eonccaled,  Jurieu  found  reason 
to  attribute  it  to  Bayle  ;  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  the  opinions  maintained  in  others 
of  his  works,  he  attacked  with  the  utmost 
veliemence  both  his  religious  and  political  cha- 
racter, publicly  accused  liim  before  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Rotterdam,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
him  dismissed  from  his  professorship.  Bayle 
defended  himself  with  vigour,  and  many  otlur 
writers  joined  in  the  quarrel.  Tlie  magistrates 
conducted  themselves  with  laudable  modera- 
tion and  impartiality  ;  and  finally  thi:  dispute 
subsided.  There  is  good  evidence,  however, 
after  all,  that  Bayle  was  the  real  author  of 
the  book  ;  and  his  practice  of  throwing  out 
anonymous  works  written  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  question,  and  under  fictitious  characters, 
whatever  might  be  his  motives  at  the  time,  is 
no  estimable  part  of  his  literary  conduct.  In 
this  case,  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  suppose 
that  education  and  national  prejudice  had  real- 
ly influenced  him  in  favour  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  French  monarchy  -,  and  it  was 
not  long  after,  that  the  suspicion  of  his  being 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  bring  about  a  sepa- 
rate peace  between  France  and  the  United 
States  caused  Idm,  through  the  direct  orders 
of  king  William  to  tlic  magistrates  of  Rot- 
terdam, to  be  deprived  of  liis  place  and  tlie 
salary  annexed  to  it.  This  was  in  October, 
1693  -,  and  thenceforth  he  lived  rs  a  private 
man  of  letters  in  tlio  same  city,  refusing  seve- 
ral advantageous  offers  that  were  made  him  to 
enter  into  new  engagements. 

His  celebrated  "  Critical  Dictionary"  had 
been  distantly  announced  as  early  as  1690  -, 
and  in  1692  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"  I'rojet  &  P'ragments  d'un  Dietionnaire  Cri- 
tique," in  8vo.  These  fragments  contained  se- 
veral articles  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his 
great  dictionary  ;  but  the  "  projct,"  or  plan, 
was  not  much  approved,  and  therefore  he  al- 
tered it,  and  began  to  work  with  great  as- 
siduity on  a  new  one.  Meantime  he  was 
still  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Jurieu,  and 
%l\e  defence  of  his  own  principles.  In  1694 
he  published  "  Addition  aux  Pensees  diverges 
iur  les  Cometes,  &c."  in  whicli  he  refutes 
Jurieu's  eliarges  of  atheism  and  irreligion  de- 
duced from  his  work  on  comets.  It  was  in 
Aujrust,  i6g<;,  that  the  first  volume  of  his 
**  Dictionary"  appeared^     Such  was  the  pub- 


lic expectation  concerning  it,  that  an  English 
nobleman,  and  a  minister  of  king  William's, 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  is  said  to  have  of- 
fered the  author,  by  means  of  Mr.  Basnage, 
200  guineas  for  the  dedication ;  but  Bayle, 
who  was  never  a  seller  of  praise,  and  always 
preserved  the  true  independence  of  a  literary 
man,  refused  to  lay  himself  under  this  obli- 
gation. The  work  sold  rapidly,  and  a  new 
impression  of  the  first  volume  was  requisite 
to  answer  the  larger  number  printed  of  the 
second,  which  followed  in  1697.  This  volume 
completed  the  first  edition  of  tlie  dictionary  i 
but  it  has  since  appeared  in  a  more  enlarged 
form.  Of  a  work  so  well  known  as  Bayle's 
"  Dietionnaire  Historique  &  Critique,"  the 
only  one  to  which  he  aflixcd  his  name,  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  a  per- 
formance of  a  singular  kind,  and  resembling 
no  other  of  a  similar  title.  The  articles  chos- 
en are  in  some  measure  supplementary  to 
those  of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  the  numerous 
errors  and  defects  of  which  Bayle  undertakes 
to  correct  -,  but  his  real  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  his  dictionary  a  kind  of  common- 
place for  all  the  critical  and  philosopliical  know- 
ledge, all  tlie  curious  information  as  to  fact, 
and  all  the  subtlety  of  argumentation,  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  acquiring.  To  a  slender  thread 
of  historical  text  belonging  to  each  article,  is 
therefore  added  a  vast  body  of  notes,  con- 
taining discursive  matter  of  every  kind,  often 
solid,  learned,  and  ingenious,  not  seldom  run- 
ning out  into  uninteresting  minutire,  and  gos- 
siping narrative.  It  has  afforded  a  bad  model 
for  imitation  to  inferior  writers  ;  who,  in  copy- 
ing this  manner,  have  frequentlv  thrown  into 
the  notes  what  ought  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text,  or  have  made  them  a  ve- 
hicle for  rambling  digressions  and  frivolous 
matter,  unenlivened  by  any  portion  of  the  acute- 
ness  and  vivacity  of  Bayle. 

For  the  freedoms  of  various  kinds  displayed 
in  his  dictionary,  Bayle  was  not  likely  long  to 
pass  without  censure.  His  bitter  antagonist 
Jurieu,  whom  indeed  he  had  incidentally  cri- 
ticised in  various  passages,  not  only  attacked 
it  from  the  press,  but  endeavoured  to  procure 
its  condemnation  from  the  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies. The  consistory  of  the  Walloon- 
church  of  Rotterdam  did  take  notice  of  it, 
though  with  a  moderation  which  ill  satisfied 
the  hostility  of  Jurieu.  They  made  their  ob- 
jections against  the  obscenity  interspersed 
through  many  articles  of  the  dictionary;  against 
the  article  of  David,  which  contained  various 
free    strictures    on    that    eminent    character  ; 
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against  sevcr.il  articles  relative  to  the  Mani- 
chseans,  in  which  their  system  was  represented 
in  too  plausible  a  manner  ;  and  again't  the 
encouragement  given  to  scepticism,  and  the 
praises  liberally  bestowed  on  the  morals  of 
atheists,  in  various  places.  IJ.iyle  promised 
amendment  on  some  of  these  points  in  his  se- 
cond edition,  and  thus  the  matter  ended.  His 
reputation,  however,  was  much  extended  by 
his  dictionary  ;  and  in  1 700,  the  princess  So- 
phia, clectress  dowager  of  Hanove',  making  a 
tour  with  her  daughter  through  Holland,  re- 
quested an  interview  with  the  philosopher  of 
Rotterdam,  which  passed  with  much  respect 
and  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  princess. 
In  170^,  by  way  of  relaxation  from  severer  la- 
bours, he  wrote  a  volume  called  "  Reponse 
aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial;  (Answer  to 
the  Questions  of  a  Person  in  the  Country)." 
'I'his  was  a  kind  of  miscellany  of  historical, 
critical,  and  literary  discussions  ;  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  work  to  a  fourth  volume,  in  1706. 
In  1704  he  published  another  "  Continuation 
of  the  Thoughts  on  Comets,"  containing  a 
vindication  of  some  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  several  parts  of  the  original  work. 
This  involved  him  in  new  disputes,  particularly 
with  the  learned  and  rational  le  Clerc,  wliich 
embraced  various  deep  metaphysical  topics,  and 
were  not  concluded  in  the  author's  life-time. 
His  adversaries,  indeed,  seemed  to  multiply 
with  his  fame  •,  and  not  content  with  repre- 
senting him  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  they 
wished  to  make  him  pass  for  a  foe  to  tlie  state. 
From  a  false  report  of  conferences  held  by 
him  with  the  marquis  d'Allcgre,  a  French  pri- 
soner of  war,  made  to  the  English  mini- 
ster, lord  Sunderland,  there  was  danger  of  his 
being  ordered  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  •,  and  it  required  all  his  friend 
lord  Shaftesburv's  influence  to  divert  the  storm. 
He  might  indeed  have  hatl  a  refuge  in  England, 
whither  some  persons  of  distinction  were  very 
desirous  of  attracting  him  by  liberal  offers. 
But  he  alrea<ly  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
worn-otit  constitution-  An  hereditary  pul- 
monary disorder,  which  had  affected  him  for 
six  months,  and  for  which,  convinced  of  it^ 
mortal  nature,  lu;  would  use  no  remedies,  re- 
duced him  to  a  very  low  state  towards  the 
close  of  1706.  No  man  ever  viewed  die  ap- 
proach of  death  with  more  indifference.  He 
would  not  intermit  any  of  his  literary  occupa- 
tions on  account  cf  it,  but  seemed  only  anxious 
to  work  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Finding  that 
speaking  gave  him  pain,  he  declined  all  visits, 
4n4  dicJ  absfiifutrly  alonc.     The  accuuiit  given 


of  this  event  by  his  printer,  Mr.  Leers,  is,  that 
having  passed  a  day  in  hard  study,  he  gave 
in  the  evening  some  copy  of  an  answer  he  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Jacquelot,  to  Leers's  corrector, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  very 
ill.  In  the  morning,  December  28,  1706, 
when  his  landlady  entered  his  chamber,  he 
asked  her  in  a  f  tint  voice  if  his  fire  was  kindled, 
and,  inimediately  after,  expired.  A  timely 
cordial  might  have  kept  the  flame  of  life  some- 
what longer  burning  ;  but  what  remained  was 
not  worth  a  struggle  ;  and  he  had  lived  to  the 
last.  His  age  was  somewhat  more  tiian  fifty- 
nine. 

The  moral  character  of  Baylc  was  unble- 
mished: it  was  that  of  a  true  philosopher, 
tranquil,  sober,  disinterested,  modest,  stedfast 
and  kind  in  friendship,  unassuming,  and  sincere. 
As  a  writer,  he  does  not  stand  so  clear  in 
general  opinion  ;  and  he  is  usually  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  modem  sceptics,  a  sect  by  no 
means  possessed  of  the  public  favour.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  that  natural  temper,  and  a  habit 
of  considering  abstruse  questions  in  every  point 
of  view,  had  made  him  a  doubter  upon  most  of 
those  subjects,  the  determination  of  which  is 
by  many  thought  of  essential  moment  to  the 
interests  of  mankind.  And  he  fcemi  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  propagating  his  doubts,  and 
perplexing  his  readers  with  a  contrariety  of 
opinions.  Yet  candour  would  probably  find, 
that  in  many  instances  he  has  only  doubted  of 
things  really  doubtful ;  and  that  the  true  phi- 
losophical spirit  of  impartiality  has  often  led 
him  to  combat  hurtful  prejudice  and  unwar- 
rantable dogmatism.  The  labour  he  employs 
in  detecting  and  refuting  the  calumnies  of  party 
writers,  on  all  sides  indifitrently,  is  wortJiy  of 
the  highest  applause  ;  and  that,  in  most  of  the 
articles  of  his  Dictionary,  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  under  wh?t  banners  of  country,  sect, 
or  persuasion,  he  ranges  himself,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his- 
torical discussion.  A  biographer,  at  least, 
ought  to  acknowledge,  that  without  a  portion 
of  his  spirit,  neitlier  opinions  nor  characters 
can  be  represented  in  their  real  colours.  Less 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  pruriency  of  ideas 
in  which  he  so  frequently  indulges  i  for  a  mere 
want  of  the  common  feelings  of  delicacy, 
though  it  might  account  for  some  plain  speak- 
ing, will  not  give  a  reason  for  the  manifest 
pains  he  takes  on  various  occasions  to  bring  in 
offensive  topics.  His  manner,  however,  is 
rather  satirical  and  humorous,  than  inflamma- 
tory. As  to  his  style  of  writing,  it  is  natural 
and  lively,  but  not  always  correct,  and  incUning 
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to  prolixity.  The  best  edition?  of  l;is  dictionary 
are  those  of  1720  and  1740.  The  English 
translation  by  Mr.  des  Maizeaux  is  a  very 
good  one.  From  tlie  life  prefixed  to  it,  the 
substanceof  thepreceding  narrative  is  taken. — A. 
BEATON  (Beton,  or  Bethune),  David, 
Cardinal,  and  Primate  of  Scotland,  descended 
from  a  family  originally  from  France,  but  long 
settled  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  John  Beaton 
of  Balfour,  and  the  nephew  of  archbishop  and 
ch.incellor  Beaton.  He  was  born  in  1494,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Thence  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  France,  and 
pursued  the  studies  of  divinity  and  civil  and 
canon  law  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  which  however  did  not 
prevent  his  being  employed  in  various  secular 
affairs  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.  who  appointed 
him  resident*  at  the  court  of  France  in  15 19. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
now  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  primate, 
he  obtained  the  rich  abbacy  of  Arbroath  ;  and 
in  i>25,  returning  to  Scotland,  he  took  his 
seat  in  parliament  as  abbot  of  that  place.  He 
was  placed  about  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
with  whom  he  so  much  ingratiated  himself, 
that  in  1528  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
lord  privy-seal.  He  was  a  great  instrument  in 
keeping  that  prince  attached  to  the  French  in- 
terest ;  and  in  1533  he  went  over  to  France  to 
manage  some  important  concerns  between  the 
two  courts,  and  among  the  vest  to  demand  for 
his  master  the  king's  daughter  Magdalen  in 
marriage.  Francis  I.  found  the  abbot  so  useful 
to  his  designs,  that  he  conferred  on  him  all  the 
privileges  of  a  native  of  France,  together  with 
the  valuable  bishopric  of  Mirepoix,  to  which  he 
was  consecrated  in  1537-  He  negotiated  the 
king's  second  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  in  1538,  accompanied 
her  to  Scotland.  During  this  year,  the  pope, 
Paul  III.  thought  it  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  which  high  rank  in  the  church  only 
one  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  said,  had  ever  be- 
fore attained.  Not  long  after,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  primacy,  and  began  to 
assume  all  the  state  and  consequence  of  the  first 
churchman  in  the  realm.  He  also  commenced 
that  severe  inquisition  into  heretical  doctrines, 
for  the  purpose  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
invested  with  such  accumulated  power  and  dig- 
nity. He  caused  prosecutions  to  be  instituted 
against  several  persons,  some  of  them  men  of 
family  and  distinction  •,  and  it  is  said,  had  pre- 


pared a  black  list  of  360  of  the  chief  nobility  in 
the  kingdom,  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  who 
suffered  him  to  proceed  in  these  matters  without 
control.  But  J.imes,  h.-iving  at  the  cardinal's 
instigation  undertaken  an  invasion  of  EnglarJ, 
met  with  a  total  overthrow  at  Solw^y  Mos-;,  in 
1542,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Tl'.e  cardinal 
was  the  only  person  of  authority  with  him  at 
his  death  ;  and  he  is  accused  of  forging  a  will 
for  the  king,  by  which  he  himself  was  ap- 
pointed, iu  injunction  with  three  other  nobles, 
to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  queen  Mary.  But  the  prevalence  of 
the  English  party  soon  dispossessed  him  of  his 
share  in  this  ollice,  and  the  carl  of  Arran  was 
decl.ired  sole  regent.  The  cardinal  was  even 
apprehended,  and  put  into  cu><tody  ;  but  •■■uch 
was  his  political  ability  and  his  influence,  that 
he  was  shortly  liberated,  restored  to  the  regent's 
favour,  and  even  made  high- chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Soon  afterwards,  he  obtained  a  le- 
gantlne  commission  from  the  court  of  Rome ; 
by  virtue  of  which  he  proceeded  with  fresh 
vigour  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  extirpating 
heretics.  Several  persons  were  by  his  means 
condemned  and  executed  for  heresy  ;  among 
the  rest  a  very  eminent  and  esteemed  protestant 
preacher,  Mr.  George  Wishart,  wlio  was  burnt 
at  St.  Andrew's  in  1646,  tlie  cardinal  himself, 
as  is  asserted,  being  a  spectator.  This  execu- 
tion excited  a  great  odium  against  him  among 
all  addicted  to  the  reformed  religion ;  and  as 
the  forms  of  law  had  not  been  exactly  observed 
in  the  proceedings,  revenge  was  loudly  threaten- 
ed. He  himself,  however,  seemed  to  appre- 
hend no  danger  ;  and  such  was  his  high  credit 
at  that  period,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd  was 
well  pleased  to  marrv  his  eldest  son  to  the 
cardinal's  natural  daughter:  for  Beaton  openly 
entertained  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  In  less  than  three  months, 
however,  from  the  death  of  Wishart,  he  lost  his 
own  life  through  a  private  conspiracy,  in  v/hich 
it  does  not  appear  that  religious  zeal  was  the 
original  motive,  though  it  seems  to  have  con- 
curred in  the  deed.  A  refusal  of  a  request 
made  him  by  Norman  Lesley,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  excited  the  indignation  of  that  gen- 
tleman, which  was  inflamed  by  his  uncle  John 
Lesley,  an  old  enemy  of  the  cardinal.  These 
associated  a  few  more  to  their  design,  who 
early  one  morning,  with  a  small  number  of 
followers,  .arprised  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  which  the  cardinal  lodged,  turned  out  his 
numerous  servants,  and  forcing  into  his 
chamber,  put  him  to  death  with  their  swords. 
One  of  the  conspirators,  James  Melville,  ex- 
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prcssly  imputed  his  revetij^e  lo  the  cardinal's 
persecution  of  "\^''ishart.  This  event  took  place 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1646,  and  proved  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  religion  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  cliaracter  of  cardiiral  Beaton  has  been 
very  differently  represented  by  the  opposite 
parties  •,  but  seems,  on  the  whole,  sufliciently 
marked.  He  had  strong  talents,  especially  for 
business,  and  was  very  fit  to  take  the  lead  in 
political  transactions.  But  his  temper  was 
haughty  and  violent,  and  his  principles  only 
those  of  an  ambitious  and  selfish  man,  resolved 
by  any  measures  to  support  the  cause  which 
was  connected  with  his  own  advancement. 
He  appears  to  have  had  little  learning  ;  and  his 
morals  were  unbecoming  his  station.  B'tagr. 
Britan.      Robertson's  Hist.  Scotl. — A. 

BEATUS  RHENANUS,  a  learned  man  of 
the  1 6th  century,  whose  father,  Anthony 
Bilde,  assumed  the  name  of  Rhenanus,  from 
Rheinach  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  born  at 
Schletstad,  in  Alsace,  m  the  year  1485. 
Having  received  there  the  first  part  of  his  edu- 
cation, he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  James  le  Fevre,  and  Clytovius. 
After  this  he  studied  some  time  at  Strasburgh, 
proceeded  to  Basil,  where  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Erasmus,  applied  to  the 
Greek  language  under  J.  Conon  of  Nuremberg, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  a  corrector  of  the 
■  press  to  the  celebrated  Frobcnius  ;  but  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  he  returned  to  Schletstad. 
He  was  the  first  person  who  published  the  two 
books  of  the  "  History  of  Velleius  Paterculus." 
We  are  told  by  du  Pin,  that  he  was  the  first 
also  who  caused  the  works  of  Tertullian  to  be 
printed,  and  for  that  purpose  he  borrowed  two 
manuscripts  from  two  monasteries  in  Germany. 
"  1  have  n  great  esteem,"  says  du  Pin  "  for 
his  notes  on  Tertullian ;  these  notes,  however, 
were  censured  by  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and 
placed  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  on 
account  of  some  free  remarks  rrude  in  them  on 
the  sensuality  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy 
in  his  time,  but  the  notes  for  that  reason  ought 
not  to  be  the  less  valued."  Rhenanus  was  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  the 
Greek  language,  church  history,  and  die  antiqui- 
tiesof  Germany.  Scaliger  says  thathe contributed 
greatly  to  revive  ancient  literature;  andScioppius 
was  of  opinion  that  though  science  flourished 
much  after  his  death  and  made  a  rapid  progress, 
yet  had  he  returned  to  the  world,  he  would 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest 
critics.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  aflSlcted  with  a  diabetes.     He  had  recourse 


to  the  baths  of  Baden  in  Swisserland,  to  try 
what  effect  these  would  produce  on  his  di-order; 
but  as  it  still  increased,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  conveyed  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1547.  This  learned  man  never  spoke 
with  contempt  of  other  \vritcrs  ;  he  poss-jssed 
great  integrity,  was  mild  and  modest  in  his 
behaviour,  and  so  agreeable  in  conversation, 
that  he  was  universally  beloved.  He  was, 
however,  reproached  by  some  with  being  too 
much  attached  to  his  own  interest,  and  hence 
it  was  said  beatiis  est,  bcaius  aitamen  sibi.  It 
appears  from  one  of  his  letters  quoted  by 
Seckendorf  in  his  History  of  Lutheranlsm, 
that  he  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Luther, 
that  he  hated  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  of  that 
period,  and  that  he  greatly  wished  Luther 
would  go  to  Worms  in  order  to  defend  the 
cause  of  religion.  But  he  never  openly  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  Luther,  or 
of  any  other  reformer  ;  for  though  he  was  as 
much  displeased  as  Erasmus  with  the  errors 
that  had  crept  into  religion,  he  on  the  other 
hand  was  an  enemy  to  schism,  and  desirous 
that  by  prudent  reformation  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  church  might  be  preserved.  His 
works  are:  I.  "  Ohservationes  in  C.  Plinii 
Natur.  Historipe  libros."  2.  "  Orlglnes  Gotlil- 
cae."  3.  "  Epist.  ad  Bll.  Plrkheimerum  de 
locis  Plinii  per  Stephanxim  Acqueum  attactis." 
4.  "  Annotationes  in  T.  Livium."  5.  "  Prae- 
fatlo  et  Annotationes  in  Cornel.  Taciturn." 
6.  "  Epistola  Origenls  operibus  prxfixa,  in  qua 
pleraque  de  vita  obltuque  Erasmi  cognitu  digna 
continentur."  7.  "  Prxfatio  in  omnia  opera 
Erasm.i."  8.  "  Commentarius  in  Senecx  ludum 
de  morte  Claudii."  9.  "  Vita  Johannis  Gelleri 
Kelserspergii."  10.  "  Prxfatio  in  Theophras- 
tum  JEneae,  et  in  Xisti  Gnomologiam."  11. 
*'  Traductio  Latlna  duarum  Epistolarum  S. 
Gregoril  Naaianzeni  ad  Themistium."  12. 
"  Prsefatio  in  Marsilll  defensorem  pads,  pro 
Ludovico  quarto  contra  usurpationes  Ecclesias- 
ticorum."  13.  "  Illyricl  Piovinclarum  utrique 
Lnperio,  cum  Romano  turn  Constantlnopoli- 
tano,  servlentes  Descriptio."  His  notes  on 
Tacitus  are  esteemed,  but  his  best  work  is  "  Dc 
rebus  Germanise  librl  trcs,"  printed  at  LTlm  In 
1693,  ^'^'^  ^^'^  annotations  of  James  Otto. 
Ge/i.  Hist.  Diet,  by  Luisciiis. — J. 

BEAU,  Charles  le,  born  at  Paris  in 
1 70 1,  was  brought. up  to  a  literary  lite,  and 
became,  first,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
College  des  Grassins,  then  professor  in  the 
College-royal,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
perpetual  secretary  and  pensionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.     He  followed  the  steps 
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of  RoU'm  ni  uniting  the  charms  of  eloquence  to 
profound  erudition,  and  was  no  less  beloved 
by  his  pupils  than  that  celebrated  professor. 
The  work  by  which  he  chiefly  made  himself 
known  was  his  "  History  of  the  Lower- 
Empire,"  in  French,  22  vols.  i2mo.  In  tliis 
performance  he  is  thought  to  have  shown  great 
skill  in  disentangling  the  intricacies,  and  conci- 
liating the  contradictions,  incident  to  such  a 
story,  and  to  have  displayed  a  sound  critical 
judgment ;  though  it  is  acknowleged  that  in 
some  partci  he  has  too  much  played  the  orator, 
and  deviated  from  the  historian  to  the  panegyrist. 
His  style  is  correct  and  elegant.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  learned  dissertations  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  ■," 
and  of  some  "  Historical  Eulogies,"  in  which  the 
ch.avacters  of  the  academicians  are  painted  with 
truth  and  force.  This  writer  was  of  an  amiable 
private  character,  and  obtained  general  esteem 
for  his  worth  and  generosity.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1778. 

John  Lewis  le  Beau,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
College  des  GraFsins,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  cf  Inscriptions.  He  published  a  dis- 
course on  the  condition  of  fortune  mo.st  suitable 
to  a  man  of  letters;  and  an  edition  of  "  Homer, 
Greek  and  Latin,"  2  vols.  1746;  and  of 
"  Cicero's  Orations,"  3  vols.  1750;  both  en- 
riched with  notes.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BEAUCAIRE  de  Peguillon,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  of  eminence  in  the  i6th  century, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois,  was  born  in  15 14.  His  literary  repu- 
tation caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  the  first  duke 
of  Guise,  preceptor  to  his  son,  Charles  cardinal 
of  Lorrain.  He  accompanied  the  cardinal  to 
Rome  ;  and  on  his  return  was  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Metz,  though  apparently  on  the 
condition  of  resigning  it  when  called  upon. 
He  afterwards  attended  his  patron  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  eloquence.  He  was  also  of  service  by 
another  quality  not  less  useful  to  a  council  ; 
for  father  Paul  relates,  that  great  contests 
having  arisen  concerning  a  decree  respecting 
marriage,  and  the  different  opinions  appearing 
irreconcileable,  this  prelate  drew  up  the  decree 
in  such  happy  terms  of  ambiguity,  that  he  sa- 
tisfied all  parties.  He  was  not  afraid,  however, 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  episcopal 
order,  in  so  direct  a  manner,  as  to  give  offence 
to  the  votaries  of  the  papal  power,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  disavowal  from  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
In  1568,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  to  Lewis 
catdinal  of  Lorrain,  and  retired  to  his  country- 


seat  of  la  Chrcte  in  the  Bourbonnois,  where  he 
chiefly  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
history  of  his  times.  This  was  written  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  comprised  the  events  from 
1 46 1  to  1580.  He  ceased  to  labour  in  it  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death,  M-hich  happened 
in  IC91.  Beaucaire  had  no  intention  of  pub- 
lishing his  history  during  his  life-time,  through 
fear  of  giving  ofl'ence  ;  and  it  remained  in  MS. 
till  Philip  Dinet,  finding  it  in  his  library, 
printed  it  at  Lyons  in  1625,  in  folio.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Reruni  Gallicarum  Comineiuaria  ab 
anno  1461,  ad  annum  1562."  This  work  is 
accounted  well  written,  and  upon  the  wliole, 
faithful,  though  ^o  favourable  to  th ;  house  of 
Guise,  and  very  ho>tile  to  the  Hugimot  party. 
This  prelate,  soon  after  taking  possi"S-iun  of  his 
see,  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Calvinists 
on  the  future  state  of  children  dying  unborn. 
Bii\/e.      Moreri. — A. 

BEAUFORT,  Marg.^ret,  Countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,  deserves  recording  on 
account  of  the  services  she  rendered  to  learning. 
She  was  born  in  144 1,  and  was  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset, 
grandson  of  John  of  CJaunt.  She  married  for 
her  first  husband  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond, 
by  whom  she  had  onz  son,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.  king  of  England.  She  took  two  other 
husbands  ;  viz.  sir  Henry  Stafford,  second  son 
to  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas 
lord  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby ;  by 
neither  of  whom  she  had  issue.  She  readily 
ceded  to  her  son  such  right  as  she  possessed  to 
the  crown  ;  and  employed  her  life  in  works  of 
charity  and  piety,  among  which  she  fortu- 
tunately  gave  a  distinguished  place  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learning.  In  1502  she  founded 
two  perpetual  lectures  in  divinity  at  the  two 
universities,  still  subsisting  under  tl-.c  name  of 
Margaret  professorships.  At  Cambridge  she 
also  endowed  a  perpetual  public  preacher, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  preach  six  sermons  a 
year  at  certain  specified  churches  ;  and  she 
founded  a  perpetual  chantry  at  Winborne- 
minster  in  Dorsetshire,  for  a  teacher  of 
grammar.  But  her  noblest  foundations  were 
the  colleges  of  Christ  and  St.  John  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  former  in  ii;oi;,  tlie  latter  in  i;o8. 
St.  John's,  indeed,  Mas  but  just  begun  before 
her  death,  but  was  finished  by  her  executors. 
If  the  magnitude  of  these  foundations  be  con- 
sidered, Margaret  will  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  greatness  of 
that  celebrated  university,  and  it  is  with  justice 
that  Gray,  in  his  oile  on  the  installation  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
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has   made   this  lady  a  principal  figure  on  his 
poetical  canvas  : 

•  Foremost,  and  lejning  fcom  her  golden  cloud, 
The  venerable  Margaret  see  ! 
"  Welcome,  my  noble  son,"  she  cries  aloud, 
"  To  this,  thy  Icindred  train,  and  me  ; 
•*  PleaiM  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
"   A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace." 

These  truly  laudable  instances  of  her  muni- 
ficence, and  her  private  charities,  are  more  to 
her  real  honour,  than  her  austerities  and  super- 
stitious devotions,  and  the  vow  of  chastity  slie 
made  some  years  before  her  death,  after  burying 
her  three  husbands.  Margaret  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  in  June,  1509,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  her  son  Henry  VII.  in  West- 
minster-abbey. A  translation  from  the  French 
of  two  devotional  pieces  is  attributed  to  her, 
and  also  some  rules  and  orders  for  the  prece- 
dence and  attire  of  noble  ladies  at  funerals. 
Biotrr.  Britan. — A. 

"BEAUFORT,  Francis  de  Vendome, 
duke  of,  son  of  Caesar  duke  of  Vendome,  and 
illegitimate  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  was  born 
in  1616.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  service  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  his  birth  and 
reputation,  aimed  at  a  leading  part  in  the 
government  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  was 
imprisoned  in   1643,    ^^^  escaped    five  years 


ing  cut  off  the  hc^d.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  he  escaped,  and 
was  afterwards  the  famous  prisoner  called  the 
man  in  the  iron  tiiask ;  a  supposition  destitute 
of  probability.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BEAUFORT,  Henry,  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  a  legitimated  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  by  his  third  wife  Catharine  Swin- 
ford.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Aix  la 
Cliapelle  ;  and  was  early  advanced  to  high 
promotion  in  the  church  and  state.  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1397,  chancellor  of 
Oxford  in  1399,  lord  high-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  1404,  and  bishop  of  Winchester  in 
1405.  During  tlie  reigns  of  his  brother  Henry 
IV.  and  his  nephew  Henry  V.  he  seems  rather 
to  have  filled  the  part  of  a  great  prelate  and 
nobleman  than  to  have  possessed  much  political 
consequence.  He  lived  in  great  splendour,  yet 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  since  he  was 
able  to  lend  Henry  V.  the  capital  sum,  in  those 
days,  of  2o,oool.  for  his  expedition  into  France, 
by  which  loan  he  diverted  the  king  from  a 
project  of  attacking  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
and  in  1424  was  a  third  time  made  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England.  His  ambition  had  now  free 
scope,  and  urged  him  to  a  competition  of 
power    with    the  only    man   in    the    kingdom 


afterwards.     He  became  the  hero  of  the  petty     greater  than  himself,  Humphry  duke  of  Glou 


civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  Being  tall,  well  made, 
dextrous  at  all  exercises,  and  an  adept  in  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes,  he 
was  adored  by  the  populace,  and  was  very  in- 
strumental in  exciting  them  to  revolt.  He  was 
called  the  King  of  the  Markets  (des  Halles). 
The  tradesmen's  wives  of  Paris  used  to  go  and 
see  hiin  play  at  tennis,  and  bring  him  purses 
of  money  to  bet  with.  The  grossness  of  his 
manners  made  him  appear  frank  and  generous, 
yet  he  was  in  reality  as  artful  and  designing 
as  one  of  his  limited  capacity  could  be.  He 
served  the  princes  of  the  blood  during  the  civil 
war,  and  signalised  his  courage  on  various  oc- 
casions. A  jealousy  about  the  command  in- 
volved him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Nemours,  whom  he  killed  in 
a  duel.  He  made  his  peace  with  the  court 
along  with   the  rest  of  the  mal-contcnts,  and 


cestor,  the  Protector.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween these  potent  nobles  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  the  Re- 
gent duke  of  Bedford  from  France  to  com- 
promise them  ;  and  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  confident  of  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  since  he  was  the  first  to  appeal 
to  the  regent,  though  his  antagonist's  brother. 
At  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester  in  1426,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  exhibited  six  articles  of 
accusation  against  the  bishop,  of  which  he  was 
acquitted  ;  and  indeed  they  appear  to  be  highly 
vague  or  frivolous  ;  the  regent,  however,  took 
from  him  the  great  seal  to  gratify  his  brother. 
An  apparent  reconciliation  between  the  two 
rivals  succeeded,  but  probably  with  no  real 
friendship  on  either  side.  In  1428  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  then  in  France,  received  a  car- 
dinal's hat  from  pope   Martin  V.      This  dig- 


obtained  the  survivorship  of  his  father's   post     nity  had  been  thought  of  for  him  in  the  reign 


of  admiral  of  France.  In  1665  he  defeated 
tlie  Turkish  fleet  near  Tunis.  At  the  siege  of 
Candy  by  the  Turks  in  i66g,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  conmiand  of  th.e  troops  sent  to  its  re- 
lief, and  retarded  the  capture  several  months. 
He  was  killed  in  a  sally  from  the  town,  and 
Jiis  botly  could  not  be  found,  the  enemy  hav- 
voi..  11. 


of  Henry  V.  but  was  always  opposed  by  that 
king,  wh.o  knew  his  uncle's  ambition,  and  did 
not  v.ish  to  increase  his  authority,  The  car- 
dinal returned  to  England  in  September,  1428, 
with  a  legantine  power  from  the  pope,  which 
the  protector  would  not  suller  him  to  exercise. 
He   had  also  a  comniissioii  from  the  pop    to 
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raise  men  and  money  for  a  cnisade  against  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia,  which  he  had  the  in- 
terest to  get  confirmed  in  parliament.  The 
cardinal  himself  embarked  with  the  troops,  and 
after  employiiig  them,  against  his  will,  for  some 
time  under  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  France, 
proceeded  witli  them  to  Bohemia.  Here  he 
continued  some  months,  till  recalled  by  the 
pope.  In  1430  he  accompanied  Henry  VI.  to 
Frnnce,  M'ith  the  title  of  his  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  performed  the  ceremony  of  crown- 
ing h.im  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
During  his  absence,  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
took  several  steps  to  humble  him  and  reduce 
his  power.  He  obtained  an  order  of  council 
forbidtling  any  Englisli  subject  to  accompany 
him  if  he  should  come  back  without  the  king's 
express  permission  ;  and  he  attempted  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  bishopric,  under  pretext  that 
it  was  untenable  with  his  dignity  as  cardi- 
nal. The  cardinal,  on  his  return,  thought 
it  necessary  to  guard  himself  from  these  hos- 
tile attempts,  by  suing  out  letters  of  pardon 
for  all  oftences  of  which  he  might  have  been 
guilty.  In  this  business  he  was  aided  by  the 
intercession  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
which  he  always  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite. 
The  pardon  was  renewed  five  years  after  ; 
nevertheless,  in  1442,  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  him, 
and  presented  them  to  the  king,  who  referred 
the  consideration  of  them  to  his  council.  They 
related  partly  to  his  conduct  as  a  churchman, 
closely  connected  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
partly  to  his  actions  as  an  oiHccr  of  state,  es- 
pecially v^ith  regard  to  France,  the  king's  claims 
to  which  crown  the  cardinal  seems  wisely  to 
have  been  desirous  of  suffering  to  drop.  The 
examination  of  these  articles  was  so  long  pro- 
tracted, that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  gave  up 
the  prosecution.  One  reason  of  his  bitter 
enmity  against  the  cardinal,  seems  to  have 
been  the  share  that  prelate  had  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  duchess  of  Gloucester,  of  treason, 
witchcraft,  and  other  crimes. 

The  cardinal  died  in  1447,  ^  month  after 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  whose  supposed 
murder  he  was  strongly  suspected  to  have 
taken  a  part.  The  rumours  that  prevailed  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  state  of  horror  and  de- 
spair in  which  the  cardinal  was  said  to  have 
expired,  may  be  conceived  from  Shakespeare's 
most  striking  representation  of  these  scenes  in 
his  "  second  part  of  king  Henry  VI."  Cardinal 
Beaufort  was  buried  at  Winchester.  He  died 
immensely  rich,  and  left  great  sums  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes,  tlirough  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    Though  of  a  haughty  and  tur- 


bulent character,  fond  of  state  and  power,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  and  capable  ser- 
vant of  the  crown.  Biogr.  Britan.  Humcs'i 
Hist,  of  Engl. — A. 

BEAUMELLE,  Laurent-Angliviel  de 
LA,  a  modern  French  writer  of  some  note,  was 
born  in  1727,  at  Valieraugues,  in  the  diocese 
of  Allais.  He  early  obtained  reputation  enough 
to  be  invited  to  Denmark  in  order  to  under- 
take a  professorship  of  French  belles-lettres, 
and  he  opened  his  course  by  a  "  Discourse" 
printed  in  1751-  That  cold  climate  not  agree- 
ing with  him,  he  quitted  Denmark  with  a  pen- 
sion and  tlie  title  of  counsellor.  On  his  re- 
turn he  called  at  Berhn,  and  wished  to  form 
an  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  of  whose  writings 
he  was  a  passionate  admirer  ;  but  the  impetu- 
ous and  irritable  character  of  each  produced  a 
quarrel,  which  was  never  reconciled,  aud  oc- 
casioned a  variety  of  personalities  disreputable 
to  both.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  in  1753,  the 
enmities  he  had  excited  by  his  publication  en- 
titled •'  Mes  Pensees,"  caused  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  Bastille  ;  whence  lie  had  scarcely 
been  liberated,  before  his  "  Memoirs  of  Main- 
tenon"  occasioned  him  a  second  confinement 
in  the  same  prison.  When  set  free  a  second 
time,  he  wisely  retired  to  the  country,  and 
pursued  his  literary  schemes  in  quiet.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lavaisse,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Toulouse.  A  court  lady  at 
length  recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1772,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  post  of  king's  librarian,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  cut  off 
by  a  disorder  of  his  breast  in  November,  1773. 
The  principal  works  of  Beaumelle  are  :  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,"  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Montesquieu  himself,  butr 
thankfully  received  by  that  celebrated  writer. 
"  Mes  Pensees,  ou  le  Qu'en  dira-t-on  ?"  (My 
Thoughts,  or  What  will  people  say  .').  This  is 
a  dashing  kind  of  work,  containing  sentiments 
partly  true,  partly  false,  more  lively  than  solid, 
and  very  capable  of  giving  oiVence.  It  was  a. 
stroke  in  this  piece,  comparing  the  king  of 
Prussia's  patronage  of  Voltaire  to  the  taste  of 
the  petty  German  princes  in  keeping  a  buf- 
foon, or  a  dwarf,  wliich  irreconcileably  em- 
broiled him  with  that  great  writer.  "  The 
Memoirs  of  Mad.  Maintenon,"  6  vols.  i2mo. 
soon  followed  by  nine  volumes  of  her  "  Let- 
ters." This  work  is  in  no  great  credit  for  its 
facts,  and  is  written  in  a  style  too  free  and 
undignified  for  history  ;  yet  it  is  not  devoid 
■  of  strength  and  vivacity.  "  Letters  to  M.  de 
Voltaire,"  1761,  i2mo.  keen  and  satirical. 
Voltaire  himself,  notwithstanding  their  hos- 
tility,  could   not  help   saying  of  Beaumelle, 
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"  The  rascal  has  a  great  deal  of  wit." 
*'  Thoughts  of  Seneca,"  Latin  and  French  ; 
in  the  manner  of  Olivet's  "  Thoughts  of  Ci- 
cero," but  inferior.  "  Commentary  on  the  Hen- 
riade,"  1775,  ^  vols.  8vo.  This  work  displays 
taste  and  justness  of  thinking,  but  iS  too  se- 
vere and  particular.  Beaumelle  left  a  MS. 
translation  of  Tacitus,  of  whose  manner  he 
was  often  an  imitator ;  another,  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  ;  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces. 
He  was  open  and  frank  in  character,  but  hasty, 
captious,  and  addicted  to  satire.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist — A. 

BEAUMONT,  Elie  de,  was  born  at  Ca- 
rentan  in  Normandy,  in  1732.  He  was  ad-  al 
mitted  an  advocate  in  1752,  and  began  to  plead 
causes,  but  with  little  success,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  voice.  He  then  retired  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  oofiiposed  pieces  equally 
luminous  and  eloquent,  addressed  to. the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  public.  His  memoir  in  fa- 
vour of  the  unfortunate  Calas  family  produced 
an  effect  on  the  nation  which  is  still  remem- 
bered. It  was  followed  by  many  others,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  warmth  and  pathos  of  their 
Style,  joined  with  facility  and  precision.  In 
mixed  society,  Ai.  de  Beaumont  had  an  air  of 
bashfulness  and  simplicity,  which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  being  void  of  talents  for  con- 
versation ;  but  before  a  select  party  of  friends 
he  displayed  much  wit  and  vivacity.  Like 
most  persons  of  lively  imagination,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  dejection,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  time  to  dispel.  He  was  lord  of 
Canon  in  Normandy,  where  he  instituted  that 
interesting  festival,  called  Fete  des  bonnes  gens  ; 
"  the  good-folks'  feast."  fie  died  at  Paris  in 
1785.— A. 

A'ladame  Elie  de  Beaumont^  wife  of  the 
preceding,  whose  maiilen  name  was  Diimesnil- 
Ajoriri,  born  at  Caen  in  1730,  is  advan- 
tageously known  by  her  "  Letters  of  the 
l^iarquis  de  Roselle,"  i2mo.  This  novel  is  esti- 
mable as  a  faithful  picture  of  tl.c  manners  and 
characters  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of 
their  sycophants  and  dependants  ;  and  though 
vice  is  painted  so  much  to  the  life,  the  writer's 
virtue  was  above  suspicion.  She  was  a  per- 
son highly  amiable  and  respectable  in  society, 
from  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  the  polite- 
ness of  her  manners,  the  goodness  of  her  un- 
derstanding, and  the  extent  of  her  knowledge. 
She  died  at  Paris  in  1783.  Ncuv.  Did. 
Hist.- A. 

BEAUMONT,  Francis,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish dramatic  poet,  v.as  the  son  of  Francis 
Beaumont,  a  judge  of  die  Common-pleas,  and 


was  born  at  Grace-Dieu  in  Leicestershire,  thescat 
of  the  family,  in  1585,  or  86.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered 
as  a  law-student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  devoted  him- 
self to  any  other  pursuit  than  poetry.  In  con- 
junction with  his  friend  John  Fletcher,  he  en- 
gaged in  dramatic  writing  ;  and  so  closely  and 
constantly  were  this  literary  pair  united,  that 
it  is  become  impossible  to  assign  the  part 
taken  by  each  in  the  numerous  compositions, 
tragic  and  comic,  which  have  been  published 
under  their  common  names  ;  or,  indeed,  ex- 
actly to  ascertain  which  was  written  by  one 
alone,  and  which  by  both  in  concert.  It  is 
certain  that  Fletcher  was  by  much  the  most 
copious  writer  of  the  two,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  much  longer  life,  and  probably 
a  more  inventive  genius.  By  tradition  it  would 
seem  that  judgment  was  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Beaumont,  which  he  employed  in 
correcting  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  of 
his  associate.  However,  from  a  masque  and 
a  few  short  poems  known  to  be  the  separate 
productions  of  Beaumont,  it  appears  that  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  fancy, 
and  that  he  wrote  elegant  and  harmonious 
verse.  The  dramatic  character  of  these  writers 
will  hereafter  be  considered  under  the  article 
of  Fletcher.  Beaumont  was  intimate  with  Ben 
Jonson,  who  is  said  to  have  submitted  all  his 
works  to  his  correction,  and  who  has  record- 
ed his  affection  and  esteem  for  him  in  a  copy 
of  verses.  Beaumont  died  before  he  had  reach- 
ed his  3Cth  year,  in  March,  1615.  He  left 
an  only  daughter,  who  lived  some  time  in  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  family.  She  possessed  se- 
veral manuscript  poems  of  her  father's,  which 
were  lost  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Beaumont,  an  elder  brother  of 
Francis,  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
talents,  and  was  the  author  of  various  pieces, 
which  possess  considerable  merit  for  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written.  A  volume  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems  was  published  by  his 
son  in  1629.     Siogr.  Britan. — A. 

BEALTNE,  James  DE,  baron  of  Samblangaif 
and  superintendant  of  the  .finances  under 
Francis  I.  furnishes,  by  his  melancholy  fate, 
a  remarkable  instance  cf  court  perfidy.  He_ 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  origi- 
nally from  Tours,  and  was  the  son  of  John  de 
Beaune,  silversmith  to  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles 
VIII.  Francisl.  entru'-ted  to  him  the  care  of  the 
royal  treasury  on  the  death  of  RolKrtet.  and  he 
acquitted  himself  of  this  charge  with  so  much 
prudence   aiid   fidelity,  that  die  king  usually 
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called  him  liis  father,  and  expressed  the  great- 
est esteem  for  him.  He  raised  a  great  fortune, 
and  yet  preserved  the  favour  both  of  sovereign 
and  people,  till  the  expedition  of  Lautrec  into 
Italy  in  1521,  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese. 
This  general,  aware  of  the  profusion  of  the 
court,  and  tlie  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
its  promises,  would  not  depart  to  take  the  com- 
mand, till  he  had  been  positively  assured  that 
■^00,000  crowns  were  in  readiness  to  be  im- 
mediately forwarded  fgr  the  pay  of  his  troops. 
The  sum,  however,  did  not  arrive  ;  and  for 
want  of  it,  the  Swiss  mercenaries  quitted  him, 
and  he  was  in  the  end  totally  driven  out  of 
the  country.  His  complaints  on  his  return 
caused  Samblan^ai  to  be  sent  for  ;  who  con- 
fessed to  the  king,  that  the  queen-motlier, 
Louisa  duchess  of  Angouleme,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  money  was  prepared  for  the  Mi- 
lanese, had  herself  come  to  the  treasury,  and 
demanded  it  as  arrears  due  upon  her  pensio'is 
and  jointures,  adding  menaces  of  ruining  him 
should  he  refuse  compliance.  The  duchess, 
on  being  interrogated,  acknowledged  die  re- 
ceipt of  the  money,  but  denied  that  she  knew 
of  its  previous  destination.  Samblancjai  re- 
peated his  assertions,  on  v/hich  Louisa,  in 
great  rage,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  required  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  affront.  Sensible,  however, 
that  her  receipts  would  be  produced  in  justi- 
fication of  the  superintendant,  she  employed 
one  of  her  women,  who  was  beloved  by  Gentil, 
secretary  to  Saniblan^ai,  to  persuade  him  to 
purloin  these  vouchers  ;  and  when  possessed 
of  them,  she  never  ceased  urging  her  son  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  unfortunate  man.  The 
king  accordingly  had  him  arrested,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  try  him  for  pecula- 
tion, of  which,  after  a  long  enquiry,  he  was 
found  guilty  in  1527,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  The  venerable  victim  to  female 
vengeance  and  avarice  was  brought  to  the  gib- 
bet, at  the  foot  of  which  he  long  waited  in 
hopes  of  a  pardon,  but  in  vain.  At  length, 
exclaiming  that  he  now  saw  the  difference  be- 
tween serving  God  and  the  king,  he  under- 
went his  fate  with  firmness.  The  nation  was 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  some  years 
afterwards  his  memory  was  restored  to  its 
honour.  The  traitor  Gentil  was  hanged  for 
another  crime,  pitied  by  none  who  remem- 
bered this  transaction.  Morcri.  Vies  des  Sur- 
intendans  de  Finances,  tiff,  tome  I. — A. 

BEAUSOBRE,  Isaac  de,  a  French  Calvi- 
nist  minister  of  great  eminence  for  learning, 
was  born  at  Niort,  in  Switzerland,  in  1659. 
His  family  came  originally  from  Provence,  and 


is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Rossart, 
which  one  of  his  ancestors  changed  to  Beau- 
sobre,  on  taking  refuge  in  Switzerland,  from 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  His  father 
was  intimately  connected  with  M.  de  Villette, 
a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  French  anny  ;  and  it  was  on 
his  estate  that  young  Beausobre  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  the  protcstant  college  of  Saumur.  A 
relation  of  his  father's,  who  was  also  cousin 
to  Mad.  Maintenon,  tempted  him  by  flattering 
prospects  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  he  persevered  in  his  original  choice 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  received  ordi- 
nation at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  served  a 
church  in  France  for  three  or  four  years,  dur- 
ing wliich  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring pastor  ;  but  the  supervening  per- 
secution caused  his  place  of  worship  to  be  shut 
up.  The  zeal  of  the  young  divine  led  him  to 
the  rash  action  of  breaking  the  king's  seal 
placed  upon  the  doors  ;  and  being  condemned 
on  that  account  to  an  amende  honorable,  he 
quitted  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. Here  he  became  known  to  the  princess 
of  Orange,  who  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
chaplain  to  her  daughter  the  princess  of  An- 
halt-Dessau  ;  and  he  removed  to  Dessau  in 
1686.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  his  new 
situation,  and  employed  the  leisure  it  afforded 
in  extending  and  perfecting  his  studies.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  theological  acquisitions  ap- 
peared in  1693,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Reformed,"  which  was  very  fa- 
vourably received  by  his  party.  In  1694  he 
left  Dessau  for  an  establishment  among  the 
French  refugees  at  Berlin,  who  were  advan- 
tageously settled  in  that  capital  ;  and  it  was 
his  residence  during  the  remahider  of  his  life, 
including  a  period  of  forty- six  years.  On 
going  thither,  he  was  first  one  of  the  pastors 
in  ordinary  who  supply  the  parish  churches 
appropriated  to  the  French  refugees  in  that 
city  ;  but  his  distinguished  talents  for  the  pul- 
pit caused  him  in  the  sequel  to  be  appointed 
chaplain  to  their  majesties,  which  office  he  fill- 
ed till  the  death  of  the  queen.  His  high  repu- 
tation procured  him  various  other  employments 
of  trust  and  honour  among  his  brethren,  of 
which  the  last  was  that  of  inspector  of  the 
French  churches  in  Berlin,  and  the  towns  com- 
prehended witliin  its  diocese.  These  functions, 
however,  did  not  prevent  that  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  his  studies  which  has  given  him  the 
credit  of  so  much  profound  and  rare  erudition. 
He  began  with,  undertaking  the  "  History  of 
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the  Reformation  ;"  and  his  hiborious  enquiries 
on  this  subject,  which  he  carried  down  as  far 
as  the  Augsburg  Confession,  occupied  many  of 
his  first  years  at  Berlin.  This  he  never  pub- 
lished, but  he  left  his  MS.  in  a  state  fit  for  the 
press.  The  court  of  Berlin  employed  him  and 
his  colleague  the  learned  I'Enfant,  in  a  French 
version  of  the  New  Testame;it.  The  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  fell  to  the  share  of  Beausobre  ;  and 
the  work  was  given  to  the  public  in  1718,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  with  an  ample  preface  and  notes. 
It  was  well  received,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
reputation  of  the  authors.  On  the  formation 
of  the  society  called  AnotT^nioits,  Beausobre  was 
one  of  the  principal  members,  and  this  engaged 
him  to  write  some  pieces  for  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Germanique,"  of  which  journal  he  had  the 
direction  till  his  death.  His  papers  in  it  are  ; 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Adamites  of  Bohe- 
mia," reprinted  by  I'Enfant  at  the  end  of  his 
History  of  the  Hussites  ;  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Statue  of  Paneades ;"  "  On  the  Virgin 
Queen  of  Poland ;"  and  "  Conversations  on 
Images."  His  very  laborious  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  led  him  into  a  kind 
of  digression  which  produced  the  most  curious 
and  valued  of  his  printed  works.  This  is,  his 
"  History  of  Manicheans,  and  of  Mani- 
cheism  •"  2  vols.  4to.  French  :  the  first,  pub- 
lished at  Amstcrd.  in  1734;  the  second,  after 
his  death,  in  1739.  Few  pieces  have  obtained 
more  general  applause  from  the  learned,  on  ac- 
count of  uncommon  erudition,  and  more  un- 
common candour.  The  latter  quality  probably 
caused  it  to  be  attacked  by  the  journalists  of 
Trevoux,  and  their  censure  drew  from  the  au- 
thor a  long  and  spirited  reply.  The  opinion 
of  the  celebrated  historian  Gibbon  concerning 
tliis  performance  is  worth  quoting,  as  of  a  man 
attached  to  no  theological  system.  "  The  His- 
foire  Critiijue  du  Rlanicheisme,  with  a  post- 
humous dissertation  Sur  les  Nazarenes,  of  M. 
de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  The  learned  historian 
spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic 
thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself  by 
turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  an 
heretic.  Yet  his  refinement  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  fa- 
vour of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards 
against  calunniy,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient 
scope  for  superstition  and  fanaticism."  (Gib- 
bon's Dt\l.  and  Fall,  ^r.  chap.  47,  note). 
Beausobre  printed  nothing  further  during  his 
life  ;  but  he  composed  a  great  number  of  ser 
mons,  of  a  character  which  implied  much  care 
and  time  spent  in  their  composition.      With  a 


great  deal  of  original  matter,  moral  and  theolo- 
gical, they  contained  a  fund  of  oratory  of  the 
most  striking  kind.  He  preached  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  seventy-ninth 
year ;  and  his  powers  of  conversation  con- 
tinued as  unimpaired  as  his  talent  for  public 
instruction.  Beausobre,  indeed,  was  not  one  of 
those  recluse  scholars  whose  studies  unfit  them 
for  society  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  all  the 
polish  belonging  to  a  court  -,  and  adorned  a 
person,  naturally  agreeable  and  prepossessing, 
with  all  the  acquired  graces  of  good  company. 
His  qualities  of  the  heart  were  not  less  esti- 
mable than  those  of  the  understanding.  He 
was  kind,  generous,  chearful,  and  disinterested; 
always  ready  to  perform  acts  of  friendship,  and 
detesting  slander  and  malevolence  in  every  de- 
gree. A  strong  constitution  preserved  him 
from  the  infirmities  incident  to  advanced  age 
till  the  illness  preceding  his  death;  which  event 
happened  on  June  5,  1738,  when  lie  was  in-; 
his  eightieth  year.  Beausobre  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  children  by  both  wives  ;  of  whom 
Charles  Lewis  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ber-- 
lin,  and  made  himself  known  by  some  learned  ' 
works ;  and  Leopold  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Russian  ser\'ice.  Of  the  manu- 
script writings  of  Beausobre,  four  volumes  of 
sermons  in  Svo.  were  printed  at  Lausanne  in 
1755.  His  "  History  of  the  Refcrnvjfion,"  a 
third  volume  of  his  History  of"  Manieheism,'' 
and  several  other  learned  and  critical  tracts, 
have  not  appeared  in  print.  Memoire  sur  la 
Vie,  eS*!:.  de  Beausobre,  prefixed  to  the  second 
■volume  of  his  Hist,  du  ALinicheisin.  Adcra-i.  . 
Gibbon. —  A. 

BECCADELLI,  Antonio,  commonly  call- 
ed, from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Antony  of 
Palermo,  or  //  Panormitcvio,  was  born  in  1374, 
of  a  respectable  family,  originally  from  Bologna. 
He  was  sent  on  a  public  allowance  to  study 
the  law  at  Bologna ;  and  afterwards  entered 
into  the  service  of  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  who  kept  hinr  at  his  court  with  an 
honourable  pension.  He  was  also  made  pro-  - 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  and  of  rhetoric  in  the 
university  of  Pavia ;  and  there,  probably  in 
1432,  received  die  honour  of  the  poetic  laurel 
from  the  emperor  Sigismond.  Alphonso  king 
of  Naples,  probably  on  leaving  Milan  in  1435, 
carried  Antonio  with  him  to  his  court  ;  and  he 
was  thenceforth  the  inseparable  companion, both, 
in  peace  and  war,  of  this  prince,  who  heaped 
on  him  all  kinds  of  favours.  He  was  aggre- 
gated to  the  body  of  Neapolitan  nobility  ;  en- 
riched with  many  donations,  among  the  reiC 
that  of  a  delightful  villa  called  Sisiav  aud  em-. 
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ployed  in  various  honourable  commissions. 
One  of  these,  in  145 1,  was  a  depatation  to 
Venice,  in  order  to  request  from  that  state  the 
suppos^^l  arm-bones  of  the  historian  Livy, 
which  he  obtained.  So  great  was  the  venera- 
tion of  Antonio  for  this  famous  writer,  and  his 
love  for  literature,  that  he  sold  a  farm  in  order 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  Livy  written  by  the  hand 
o?  Poggio  the  Florentine.  After  the  death  of 
Alphonso,  Beccadelli  was  equally  favoured  by 
his  son  and  successor  Ferdinand,  who  made 
him  his  secretary  and  counsellor.  This  learned 
man  died  at  Naples  in  1471.  When  in  an 
advanced  age,  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
a  young  woman,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children. 

Antony   of  Palermo   was    a    distinguished 
Ijatin  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     As  a 
historian,    he  was  known  by  his  worjc  "  De 
dictis  &  factis  Alfonsi  regis  Arragonum"  (On 
the  Sayings  and  Actions  of  Alphonso  King  of 
Arragon),    for   which    he    was    rewarded   by 
that   monarch  with  a  thnos-and  gold  crowns  : 
no  proof  of  its  impartiality.     It  has  frequently 
been  reprinted,  v.ith  additions.     lie  also  un- 
dertook  to   write    the   life  of  the    succeeding 
king,    Ferdinand,  but   no    part    of  this    wojrk 
ever  appeared.     A  collection  of  five  books  of 
his  epistles,  two  harangues,  and  some  verses, 
Tvas  printed  at  Venice  in  141^3.     But  the  most 
noted   of  his    productions,  and    unfortunately 
one  of  the  latent,  was  the  collection  of  short 
poems   in  two  books  entitled   "   Hcrmaphro- 
ditus,"  of  which  the  greater  number  were  so 
grossly  obscene,  that  they  excited,  even  in  that 
licentious    age,  the   loudest    clamours    against 
the    author.       They    were    attacked    both    in 
writing    and    from    the    pulpit ;     they    were 
publicly  burned  in  several  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  writer's  efhgy  in  some  places  accompanied 
them  to  the  flames.     They  have   supplied   a 
topic  of  bitter  reproach  to  Antony's  rancorous 
foe,  Laurentius  Valla  ;  and  were  even  bhuned 
by    his    friend    Poggio,    notwithstanding    the 
licence  of  his  own  pen.      It  does  not  appear 
tliat    the    worst    of    these    pieces    were    ever 
printed  ;    but  a  few  copies  of  the  whole  are 
still  preserved  in- some  of  the  libraries  of  Italy. 
Timbosrhi.      Aloreri. — A. 

BECCADELLI,  Lodovjco,  was  born  in 
1502  of  a  noble  family  at  Bologna.  He  studied 
at  Padua,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to 
cardinal  Pole,  wliom  he  accompanied  in  his 
legation  to  Spain.  He  afterwards  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  delegated  from 
the  papal  court  to  Venice  and  Augsburg.  His 
services  were  recompensed  by  the  archbishopric 


of  Ragusa ;  but  he  renounced  this  prelacy  in 
1563,  on  being  appointed  by  Cosmo  I.  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son.     He   was  led   to  expect  the  arch- 
bl>hoprlc  of  Pisa  as  a  reward  for  this  employ- 
ment, but  his  expectations  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  he   was   obliged   to  content  hi^nself  with 
the  provostship  of  the  cathedral   of  Prato,    in 
which  oihce  he  died  in  1572.     He  was  emi- 
nent as   a  man   of  letters,   and  was  connected 
with  almost  all  the  pvincipariiterati  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  the   lives  of  the   cardinals 
Bembo   and   Pole,   and    in    Italian    a    life   of 
Petrarch,  accounted   more  exact  than  all  pre- 
ceding ones.    Tiraboschi.    Nouv.  Diet,-  Hist. — A. 
BECCAFUMI,  DoMtNic,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver of  eminence,  was  t'le  son  of  a  peasant 
near  Sienna  named  Paclo,  who  used  to  call  him 
Aficarino,   a  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes 
distinguished.     He  was  employed  to  keep  his 
father's   sheep  ;    and  being  one  day  observed  • 
while  surrounded  by  his  flock  to  draw  figures 
with  a  stick  on  the  sand,  by  a  citizen  of  Sienna 
named  Beeeafumi,  he   was  taken  by  him  into 
his  service,  and  taught  the  art  of  drawing.    He 
assumed  his   patron's  name  ;    and  after  being 
practised  in  copying  some  pictures  of  Peruglno, 
he  went  to  Rome,    and  improved  himself  by 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.      Returning    to    Sienna,    he    finished 
several  pieces  both  in  oil  :'.nd  distemper,  which 
gained  him  reputation  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  ad- 
mired for   his   work  on  the  pavement   of  the 
great    church,    which   was   a  kind    of  ehiaro- 
oscuro,   done    Jay    means  of  a  combination  of 
white  and  brown  stones,  with  pitch  poui-ed  in 
holes  for  the  dark  shades.     Thlf  kind  of  paint- 
ing was   invented  by  one  Duccio   of   Sienna, 
as  early  as  1356  •,  but  Bcccafumi  brought  it  to 
perfection.     He  was  also  an  excellent  engraver 
in  wood  and  metal,  and  a  founder.      He  re- 
moved to  Genoa  when  advanced  in  life,  and 
there  died  in   1 949,  aged  sixty-five.     The  St. 
Sebastian  of  this  artist  is  accounted  one  of  the 
best  pieces  irt  the  villa  Borghese.      De  Piles. 

Nouv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

BECCARI,  Agostino,  a  native  of  Ferrara, 
is  memorable  as  having  been  the  first  who  in- 
troduced dramatic  pa  toral  upon  the  Italian 
stage.  His  "  Sagrifizlo,"  was  acted  with  miUch 
pomp  at  Ferrara  in  1554,  before  duke  Her- 
cules II.  and  other  princes  ;  and  afterwards  in 
1587,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  two  noble 
families.  The  piece  has  been  much  applauded 
and  much  criticised  ;  but,  considered  as  the  first 
of  its  species  in  the  language,  its  defects  may 
be   pardoned,    and  the  author  will  retain  Uie 
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glory  of  having  furnished  an  example  for  the 
Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido.  He  died  in  159O, 
about  the  age  of  eighty.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

BECCARIA,  Cj,3ar  Bo^ESANA,  marquis 
of,  an  eminent  modern  Italian  writer,  was 
born  about  the  year  1720.  He  shewed  from 
infancy  an  attachment  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, which  was  favoured  by  the  light  and 
intellectual  freedom  then  beginning  to  make 
tlieir  way  into  Italy  from  France,  England, 
and  other  countries.  Genovesi  promoted  the 
moral  and  political  sciences  at  Naples,  and 
taught  the  Italians  how  to  think  ,-  in  gratitude 
for  which,  Beccaxia  always  called  him  "  his 
venerable  and  learned  master."  At  Milan, 
count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  governor  of 
Lombardy,  distinguished  himself  as  a  most 
liberal  patron  of  science  and  ktters,  and  as 
the  particular  friend  of  every  reform  which 
had  philanthropy  for  its  basis.  Beccaria 
powerfully  co-operated  with  the^e  and  other 
enlightened  men,  by  writing  in  1767  his  famous 
work  "  On  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  which 
became  celebrated  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
effected  a  great  change  in  the  public  ideas  on 
those  subjects.  It  may,  indeed,  be  conndcred 
as  the  immediate  parent  of  those  new  codes  of 
jurisprudence  which  from  their  humanity  and 
sound  policy  have  done  so  much  honour  to 
some  of  the  continental  leiji;  lators.  Voltaire, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Beecaria's  work, 
affirms  that  this  short  treatise  is  in  morals, 
what  a  simple  drug  would  be  in  medicine, 
which  should  be  competent  to  the  cure  of  every 
disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
The  fame  which  the  marquis  acquired  was 
not,  however,  unattended  with  danger.  The 
principles  of  government  indirectly  supported 
in  it,  were  hostile  to  absolute  power,  and 
were  charged  with  being  subversive  of  the  le- 
gitimate sources  of  authority.  A  storm  ga- 
thered round  him,  which  might  have  over- 
whehr.cd  him,  had  he  not  been  taken  by 
count  Firmian  under  his  immediate  protection. 
But  the  sense  of  the  hazards  he  had  incurred, 
disgusted  him  with  studies  of  this  nature  ;  and 
he  thenceforth  turned  Ids  attention  to  meta- 
physical subjects.  He  published  some  papers 
relative  to  these  in  a  periodical  work  entitled 
"  The  Coffce-liouse."  But  his  principal  me- 
taphysical piece  was  "  Disquisitions  on  the 
Nature  of  Style,"  in  which,  with  much  acute- 
ness,  he  endeavoured  to  support  the  notion 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  every  individual 
an  equal  degree  of  genius  for  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  that  by  the  practice  of  proper 
rules  all  persons  would  be  enabled  to  write 


equally  well.  The  marquis  Beccaria  was  a 
great  lover  of  men  of  ktters,  a  kind  patron  to 
those  who  were  entering  the  career  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  cordial  friend.  He  was  charged 
with  venality  in  the  exercise  of  a  magisterial 
office  which  he  held,  and  his  ?.dversaries 
compared  him  to  lord  chancellor  Bacon  for  abi- 
lities and  corruption.  He  died,  November, 
1794.      Monthly  Mngaz.  October,  1798. — A. 

BECCARIA,  GiAMBATTisTA,  an  eminent 
natural  philosopher  of  the  18th  century,  was  a 
native  of  Mgndovi  in  Piedmont.  He  entered 
into  the  rehgious  society  of  the  Pious  Schools, 
and  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics, first  at  Palermo,  then  at  Rome. 
His  reputation  caused  him  at  length  to  be  in- 
vited to  Turin  to  the  chair  of  experimental 
phiIo';ophy.  He  was  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Chablais,  and  the  prince  of  Carign.an,  sons  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  was  greatly  honoured 
at  the  court  of  that  sovereign  ;  but  his  ardour 
for  ftudy  remained  unabated,  and  he  em- 
ployed the  property  he  acquired  chiefly  in  tlic 
augmentation  of  his  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus.  Though  eminent  in  various  branches 
of  science,  it  was  principally  as  an  elec- 
trician that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
coverer ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  denominates  him 
one  of  the  heroes  of  his  history  of  electrical 
discoveries.  His  chief  works  on  tliis  subject 
were  "  Dell'  Elettricismo  artificiale  &  naturale," 
Turin,  1753,  4to  ;  and  "  Lettere  dell'  Elettri- 
cismo," Bohgn.  1758,  fol.  He  adopted  the 
Franklinean  theory  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  but  with  some  explanations  peculiar 
to  himself.  Of  his  experimental  discoveries 
and  observ:(tions,  the  principal  are :  the  effects 
of  electricity  on  air,  water,  and  metals  ;  the 
reduction  of  metallic  calxes  ;  phenomena  of 
electric  light ;  and  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
spheix  and  nature  of  lightning,  his  enquiries 
into  which  far  surpassed  in  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent those  of  other  electricians.  He  likewise, 
wrote  essays  "  On  the  Cause  of  Storms  and 
Tempests ;"  "  On  the  Meridian  of  Turin  ;" 
and  on  other  astronomical  and  physical  topics. 
Fatlier  Beccaria,  who  was  equally  estimable 
for  his  virtues  and  his  knowledge,  died  at 
Turin  in  an  advanced  age,  in  1781.  Priestley' i^ 
Iliit.  of  EL-ctriiify.      Notiv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

BECHER,  JoHN-JoAciiiM,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  chymical  science,  was  born 
in  1645  at  Spires-  He  was  brought  up  to 
physic,  and  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
jMentz,  and  physician  to  the  electors  of  Mentz 
and  Havaria.  Having  a  very  great  compass  of 
knowledge,  and  a  love  of  improvement  of  every 
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kind,  he  travelled  to  various  parts,  and  was 
engaged  in  several  projects.  He  was  invited  to 
Vienna,  where  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  variety  of  manufactures,  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India  company. 
Having  excited  enejnies  in  this  place,  he  be- 
came a  wanderer  for  ten  years,  and  at  length 
came  to  Haarlem,  where  he  invented  a  curious 
machine  for  throwing  silk.  Compelled  to 
leave  tins  place,  he  went  to  England,  in  which 
country  he  died  in  1685.  He  appears,  from 
this  sketch  of  his  life,  to  have  beeii  of  a  restless 
and  sanguine  disposition,  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  new  objects,  and  fertile  in  invention.  The 
power  of  his  genius  was  fully  displayed  in  his 
chymical  researches.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  had  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  vast  extent  of  this  science,  its  connection 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  so  many  processes  of  art.  He  was 
the  author  of  that  theory  of  chymical  principles 
which,  improved  by  Stahl,  has  since  been  very 
generally  received,  and  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  true  chymical  philosophy.  He  retained, 
however,  something  of  the  old  alchymical 
school,  and  had  too  great  a  propensity  to  arcana 
and  mysteries.  His  writings  were  numerous. 
Of  the  chymical  ones,  the  most  considerable 
are  "  Physica  subterranea,  Institutiones  Chy- 
micre,  &  Epistolje  Chymicre."  Among  his 
projects  was  one  for  an  universal  language, 
which  he  proposed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Cha- 
racter pro  notitia  Linguarum  universal!."  Jl-Io- 
reri.      Nonv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BECKET,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  in  the  English  church,  famous 
,in  his  life,  and  more  illustrious  after  his  death, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  in  1 1 19.  After  studying  at  Oxford 
and  Paris,  he  was  sent,  through  the  favour  of 
Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  study 
the  civil  law  at  Bologna.  On  his  return,  his 
patron  made  him  an  archdeacon  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  conferred  other  benefices  upon 
him.  The  kings  of  England  about  this  period 
began  to  make  attacks  upon  the  exorbitant 
privileges  and  rich  possessions  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  high-spirited  Flenry  11.  seemed  as 
likely  as  any  of  his  predecessors  to  pursue  this 
course  of  policy.  Theobald,  therefore,  discern- 
mg  the  vigour  and  abilities  of  Beckct,  .was 
desirous  of  placing  about  the  king's  person  a 
friend  on  whom  he  could  rely  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended him  so  powerfully  to  the  monarch,  that 
Bccket  was  raised  in  1 158,  to  the  posts  of 
high-chancellor,  and  preceptor  to  the  young 
Mwice  Henry.    He  accommodated  himself  per- 


fectly to  the  situation  of  a  courtier,  conformed 
to  the  king's  manners  and  inclinations  in  busi- 
ness and  amusements,  kept  an  expensive  table 
and  numerous  train  of  domestics,  affected 
splendour  in  dress  and  furniture,  and  entirely 
laid  aside  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  character. 
He  even,  in  an  expedition  with  the  king  to 
France,  assumed  the  military  profession,  headed 
a  considerable  body  of  men  in  his  own  pay, 
and  commanded  at  various  sieges.  In  1160 
he  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
prince  Henry  and  the  king  of  France's  daughter, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  and  brought  back  with 
him  the  infant  princess. 

He  hud  been  chancellor  little  more  than  four 
years,  when  Theobald  died  ;  and  Henry,  then 
in  Normandy,  determined  that  liis  favourite 
Becket  should  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Henry  supposed  that  by  his  means 
he  should  be  able  to  manage  ecclesiastical 
affairs  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  Becket  is  said  to 
have  forewarned  him  that  he  must  not  expect 
from  him,  if  placed  in  such  a  situation,  any 
compliances  derogatory  from  the  rights  of  that 
church  which  he  should  be  bound  to  protect. 
It  is  likewise  asserted,  that  he  predicted  the 
breach  between  them  which  would  probably 
follow  his  promotion,  and  that  he  long  resisted 
the  appointment.  It  took  place,  however;  and 
being  first  ordained  priest  (he  was  before  only 
in  deacon's  orders),  Becket  was  consecrated 
archbishop  in  1162,  the  prince  and  a  number 
of  the  nobility  being  present.  His  first  step 
was  to  resign  into  the  king's  hands  the  office  of 
chancellor  •,  a  measure  which  gave  equal  sur- 
prise and  dissatisfaction.'  It  was  followed  by 
other  indications  of  a  determined  change  of 
character.  He  quitted  every  secular  gaiety 
and  splendour,  and  put  on  all  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  a  monk.  He  went,  with  some  of 
his  suffiagans,  to  a  council  held  by  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  at  Tours  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  schism  of  the  church.  Here  he 
was  received  with  particular  distinction  ;  and 
he  made  a  complaint  before  the  assembly  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  laity  upon  tJie  rights  and 
property  of  the  church.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  began  to  put  in  practice  the  maxims 
he  had  inculcated,  prosecuting  with  great  zeal 
several  of  the  nobility  and  others  who  had 
usurped  the  church's  possessions,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  excommunicate  the  refractory. 
The  king  himself  soon  experienced  the  new 
primate's  opposition  to  his  favourite  schemes  of 
rendering  the  clergy  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  civil  courts  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  himself  that  he  obtained 
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Bccket's  acquie?,cence  to  his  regulations.  The 
archbishop  even  swore  that  he  would  never 
give  his  consent  to  the  famous  (Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  restricting  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  having  been  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  violate  his  oath,  and  set  his  seal  to  them,  lie 
afterwards  by  way  of  penance  suspended  himself 
from  his  arcliiepiscopal  functions,  till  he  should 
receive  the  pope's  absolution.  Soon  after, 
finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to 
France,  but  was  brought  back  before  he  could 
reach  the  French  shore.  Henry,  to  prevent 
further  attempts  of  the  like  kind,  summoned  a 
parliament  at  Northampton,  in  which  Becket 
was  charged  with  violation  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  ; 
and  to  complete  his  ruin,  a  suit  was  commenced 
against  him  for  money  lent  him  while  chan- 
cellor, aid  an  account  demanded  of  all  profits 
accruing  from  vacant  benefices  while  he  had 
holden  that  oflice.  He  appealed  to  the  pope, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  his  episcopal  brethren  deserted 
his  cause  through  fear. 

In  this  desperate  situation,  attended  only  by 
two  servants,  he  withdrew  from  Northampton 
in  disguise,  and  travelled  on  foot  with  great 
fatigue  to  Lincoln.  Thence  he  proceeded  by 
water  to  a  solitary  island,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed till  an  opportunity  offered  of  passing 
over  to  Flanders.  In  that  country  he  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Berlin ;  while  Henry, 
apprised  of  his  flight,  confiscated  the  revenues 
of  his  see,  and  sent  embassies  to  Flanders  and 
France  t<#  persuade  the  respective  sovereigns 
not  to  give  him  shelter.  Becket  proceeded  to 
the  pope,  at  Sens  ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  was 
honourably  received  by  the  pontiff,  into  wliose 
hands  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  but  by 
whom  if  was  presently  restored.  He  then  took 
up  his  abode  for  nearly  two  years  at  the  abbey 
of  Pontigny  in  Normandy,  passing  his  time  in 
devotion,  and  issuing  expostulatory  letters  to 
the  king  and  bishops  of  England,  and  excom- 
munications against  all  violators  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church,  some  of  them  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown.  By  these  daring  measures 
Henry's  indignation  was  roused  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  he  banished  with  circumstances  of 
great  severity  all  Becket's  relations ;  and  obliged 
the  Cistercians  by  threats  to  drive  the  arch- 
bishop from  their  abbey  of  Pontigny,  who  then 
went  to  Sens,  and  afterwards  to  the  abbev  of 
Columba,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king 
of  France,  where  he  .spent  four  years  more  in 
exile.  Various  were  the  etTorts  made  by  the 
English  prelates,  by  the  pope,  and  the  king  of 
France,  to    nmdiate    a   reconcilir.tioa    between 
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Henry  and  Becket,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
the  pertinacity  of  the  latter  in  refusing  to  make 
his  submission  without  a  salvo.  This  conduct 
for  a  time  lost  him  the  support  of  all  his  lay- 
favourers,  and  the  king  of  France  withdrew 
his  pension  from  him.  Becket  then  resolved  to 
become  a  direct  mendicant ;  but  before  lie  co»ild 
execute  this  intention,  the  French  king,  induced 
either  by  a  motive  of  superstition  or  of  policy, 
again  treated  him  with  regard.  In  1 169,  en- 
deavours were  again  used  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation, when  the  refusal  of  Henry,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rash  oath,  to  give  the  kiss  of 
peace  to  Becket,  prevented  tlie  archbishop's 
compliance;  and  the  breach  was  widened  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  causing  prince  Henry 
to  be  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
without  a  salvo  for  the  right  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  that-  office,  in  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  belonged.  The  pope  took 
Becket's  part  on  this  occasion,  suspended  the 
archbisliop  of  York,  and  excommunicated  the 
bishops  who  assisted  him.  At  length,  however, 
in  1 1 70,  the  dispute  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who  was  restored  to  his  see,  with  all 
its  former  privileges.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Kenry  on  the  confines  of  Maine  in  Nor- 
mandy, at  which  the  king  was  twice  suffered 
by  the  prelate  to  hold  his  horse's  bridle  while 
he  mounted  and  dismounted.  He  returned  to 
England,  where  his  enemies  in  vain  attempted 
to  prevent  his  landing.  He  entered  triumphant 
into  Canterbury  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Soon  after,  receiving  an  order  from 
the  young  king  to  absolve  the  suspended  and 
excommunicated  prelates,  he  refused  com- 
pliance, on  the  pretext  that  the  pope  alone, 
as  he  had  issued  the  censures,  could  take  them 
off.  The  pope,  however,  had  lodged  die  in- 
struments of  censure  in  his  hands.  The 
prelates  immediately  carried  their  complaints  to 
king  Henry  in  Normandy,  who,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  indign.ition  at  this  fresh  display  of  an 
unyielding  spirit  in  Becket,  exclaimed  "  What 
an  unhappy  prince  am  I,  who  have  not  about 
me  one  man  of  spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  a 
single  insolent  prelate,  the  perpetual  trouble 
of  mv  life  !"  These  rash  and  suiHciently  in- 
telligible words  were  heard  by  four  gentlemen 
of  the  court,  who  resolved  not  to  merit  their 
master's  reproach.  Thov  immediately  set  out 
for  Canterbury,  where  they  arriveil  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1 170  ;  and  repairing  to  the  archbishop's 
palace,  forci^r!  their  way  into  his  apartment,  and 
told  him  thaV  they  brought  a  command  from 
the  king  to  absolve  tlie  censured  prelates. 
Becket   m.ide   tlie  same  answer  he  had  dour 
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tefore;  on  which,  charging  the  monks  to  keep 
him  safe,  they  left  him  with  menaces.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  tliey  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  placing  soldiers  in  the  court-yard, 
ruslied  with  their  swords  drawn  into  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  archbishop  was  at  vespers. 
Advancing  tovifards  him,  and  threatening  him 
with  death,  he  replied,  without  the  least  token 
of  fear,  "  That  he  was  prepared  to  die  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
iIk;  churcli  "  "  But  (he  nobly  added)  I  charge 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not  to  hurt 
4ny  other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have 
any  concern  in  the  Lite  transactions."  The 
assassins  then  attempted  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church,  but  unable  to  do  it,  they  killid  him 
upon  the  spot,  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which 
he  n-ceived  without  shrinking  or  uttering  agroan. 

Thus,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  died  the 
famous  Thomas  Becket,  an  undoubted  martyr 
•to  t!ie  cause  he  e>poused.  His  conduct  and 
character  have  been  the  subject  of  much  warm 
controversy,  which,  if  confined  to  his  personal 
qualities,  detached  from  the  merits  of  his  cause, 
might  apparently  have  been  shortened.  The 
superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  great  force 
and  vigour  of  his  niind,  are  too  clearly  marked 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  with  respect  to  his 
motives,  though  pride  and  worldly  ambition 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  their  share  in 
his  actions,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that 
the  unshaken  constancy  with  which  he  suffered 
every  species  of  hardship,  and  even  ignominy, 
in  the  long  and  doubtful  contest,  must  have 
been  sustained  by  a  principle  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  duty.  That  the  claims  of  church 
authority,  as  then  maintained  by  the  see  of 
Rome,  were  absolutely  incompatible  with  good 
civil  government,  will  scarcely  at  present  be 
disputed ;  and  Henry's  spirited  attempts  to 
free  himself  from  such  fetters  may  be  com- 
mended, though  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that  he  wished  only  to  substitute  mo- 
narchical to  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Becket  and 
he  were  two  fiery  spirits,  each  at  the  head  of 
an  opposite  dominion  ;  and  the  prelate  main- 
tained his  part  with  at  least  as  much  courage, 
and  contempt  of  personal  considerations,  as  the 
monarch. 

The  church  which  he  served  was  grateful. 
The  pope  suspended  all  divine  service  in  the 
cathedral  polluted  by  his  murder  for  a  year, 
and  tlien  caused  it  to  be  reconsecrated.  Two 
years  afterwards,  in  1173,  Becket  was  cano- 
nized by  a  bull  from  the  pope;  and  a  particular 
collect  was  appointed  to  be  used  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  province  for  expiating  the  guilt 
of  his  murder.  Henry  underwent  a  discipline 
from  tl>e  monks  at  his  tomb,  in  order  to  make 


satisfaction  for  his  share  of  the  crime.  Miracles 
in  great  plenty  were  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  shrine  of  the  new  saint  and  mar- 
tyr •,  and  for  many  years,  nay  ages,  he  was  the 
great  object  of  the  pilgrimages  and  oblations  of 
the  devout,  not  only  in  this  island,  but  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  His  body,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  taken  up  and  solemnly  re- 
posited  in  a  magnificent  shrine  erected  by  the 
archbishop  Stephen  Langton ;  nor  did  the 
concourse  of  votaries  to  this  national  saint  cease 
till  the  final  extinction  of  this  species  of  devo- 
tion by  Henry  VIII.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BEDA  or  Bede,  Noel,  doctor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  syndic  of  his  faculty, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  a 
man  of  great  influence  among  his  brethren, 
was  a  native  of  Picardy.  He  flouri.vhed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  by  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  furious  en-nity  to 
every  thing  that  bore  the  aspect  of  innovation 
or  reform,  affords  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
determined  supporter  of  a  theological  establish- 
ment. He  attacked  with  vehemence  those 
eminent  promoters  of  sound  learning,  Erasmus, 
and  Faber  Stapulensis  (le  Fevre  d'Etaples). 
Against  the  scriptural  paraphrases  of  the  former 
he  published  a  book,  in  which  Erasmus  detected 
a  vast  number  of  calumnies  and  misrepresen- 
tations. Beda,  however,  had  the  credit  to  get 
his  antagonist's  works  censured  by  the  faculty 
of  divinity.  He  employed  his  influence  more 
justifiably  in  preventing  the  Sorbonne  from 
imitating  so  many  other  universities  in  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  from  his  queen  Catharine  ; 
but  in  this  business  he  injured  his  character 
with  sober  men  by  his  passionate  and  seditious 
conduct.  To  such  a  length  did  he  carry  his 
public  declamations  against  the  government, 
that  in  1536  he  was  condemned  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  to  make  amende  honorable  for 
speaking  against  the  king  and  the  truth;  which 
sentence  was  formally  executed  before  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  was  then  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  afterwards  sent  in  exile 
to  the  abbey  of  Mont-Saint-Michael,  where  he 
died  the  next  year.  He  was  a  furious  perse- 
cutor of  the  protestants,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  means  that  the  distinguished  martyr, 
Lewis  de  Berquin,  was  brought  to  the  stake. 
Beda  published  a  treatise  "  De  unica  Magda- 
lena,"  against  a  work  of  Faber's  ;  "  Two 
books  against  Faber's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles ;"  "  One  book  against  the 
Paraphrases  of  Erasmus  ;"  "  An  Apology 
against  the  secret  Lutherans  ;"  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Daughters  and  Grandchildren  of  St. 
Anne,  against  Faber ;"  all  the  above  in  Latin. 
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"  A  Restoration  of  the  Benediction  of  the 
Paschal  Taper,"  and  "  A  Confession  of  Faith," 
in  French.  The  style  of  all  his  works  is  bar- 
barous and  full  of  acrimony.  Bayle.  Aloreri 
Nouv.  But.  Hist.— A. 

BEDA  or  Bede,  surnamed  the  Venerable, 
was  born  in  the  year  672  or  673,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Weremouth,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  From  the  age  of  seven  to  nineteen 
he  successfully  pursued  his  studies  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Peter  at  Werei  louth,  under  the 
care  of  abbot  Benedict  and  his  successor 
Ceolfrid,  and  the  learned  John  of  Beverly, 
who  successively  became  bishop  of  Hexham 
and  York  :  at  the  end  of  this  period,  being 
ordained  deacon,  he  was  associated  in  the 
office  of  educating  the  youths  who  resorted  to 
the  monastery  for  instruction.  So  diligent  was 
he  in  the  execution  of  tliis  duty  and  the  prose- 
cution of  his  own  studies,  that  he  soon  became 
a  pattern  for  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
was  ordained  priest,  by  his  old  preceptor  then 
bishop  of  Hexham  J  and  soon  after,  the  repu- 
tation tliat  he  had  acquired  for  zeal  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  church,  for  his  various  eru- 
dition, and  his  singular  modesty,  was  reported 
so  favourably  to  pope  Sejrgius,  as  to  occasion  a 
very  pressing  request  to  abbot  Ceolfrid,  that 
he  would  send  Bede  to  Rome.  The  pope's 
death,  however,  which  shortly  took  place, 
preserved  Bede  to  Britain  :  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  he  ever 
after  quitted  Northumberland,  though  some 
authors,  concerned  in  maintaining  tlie  antiquity 
of  Grantchester  or  Cambridge,  mention  certain 
obscure  surmises  of  his  having  visited  that 
university. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  confined  himself  solely  to  his  literary 
pursuits  and  domestic  occupations,  accepting 
of  no  benefice,  and,  as  far  as  it  appears,  not 
at  »!1  intermeddling  with  the  civil  concerns  of 
his  times,  must  necessarily  be  very  scanty  ;  nor 
does  history  record  any  other  period  in  his  life, 
except  the  publishing  of  his  great  work,  his 
Church  History,  in  the  year  731.  A  trans- 
lation of  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Saxon, 
was  his  last  literary  labour,  which  he  witli 
difficulty  completed  on  the  very  day  and  hour 
01  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i^th  of 
May,  735,  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Perhaps  no  person  of  his  time  has  acquired 
such  distinguished  and  widely-extended  repu- 
tation as  Bede,  a  reputation  too,  entirelv 
founded  on  the  wortli  of  his  character,  and  the 
extent  of  his  learning.  If  tliese  had  been 
qualities  eutitiing  to  canonization,  few  persons 


would  have  better  deserved  the  honour  than 
this  virtuous  man,  the  most  learned  and  disin- 
terested of  his  age  :  but  though  his  nairie 
appears  not  on  the  register  of  saints,  and 
though  no  legend  records  the  performance  of 
any  miracles  at  his  tomb,  yet  the  appellation  of 
Venerable  bestowed  by  the  voluntary  homage  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  retained  by  posterity, 
confers  more  real  honour  on  his  memory  than 
sharing  in  so  equivocal  a  title  as  that  of  saint. 

His  writings  were  numerous  and  important, 
but  with  regard  to  many,  the  m.atters  on  which 
they  treat  are  no  longer  objects  either  of  faith 
or  curiosity,  and  the  use  of  the  rest  has  been 
superseded  by  more  modern  publications.  His 
name  marks  no  era  in  literature  or  philosophy, 
for  his  enquiries  were  bounded  by  the  pale  of 
the  church,  and  the  age  of  elegance  and 
correctness  was  as  yet  far  distant.  His  "  English 
ecclesiastical  History"  (Historise  ecclesiastical 
gentis  Anglorum,  lib.  3.)  is  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  of  his  works,  and  has  acquired 
additional  celebrity  by  king  Alfred's  Saxon 
translation  of  it.  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is,  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Britam, 
from  its  first  introduction  to  the  year  731  ; 
and  though  he  has  made  considerable  advantage 
of  the  old  Chronicles,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
a  mere  compilation:  besides  his  own  personal 
investigations,  he  kept  up  correspondences  for 
this  purpose  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy; and  the  free  use  which  he  had  of  the 
records  in  the  several  monasteries,  and  the 
archives  ol  the  bishopric  of  York,  supplied  him 
with  a  multitude  ot  facts  -,  and  to  the  present 
day  all  tlie  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
early  age  of  Christianity  in  this  country  is  hence 
derived.  As  a  history  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
church  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  work,  the 
contemporary  civil  affiiirs  are  onlv  slightly 
mentioned  by  way  of  dates  ;  and  Alilton's  dis- 
approbation of  it  on  account  of  the  rare  mention 
of  secular  transactions,  considering  the  inten- 
tion of  Bede  to  treat  only  of  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  seems  unmerited.  A  more  serious 
and  better-founded  objection  is  tlie  multitude 
of  idle  legends  concerning  pretended  miracles, 
and  odier  trilling,  absurd,  or  improbable  cir- 
cumstances :  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  these  kinds  cf  fooleries  and  impostures  con- 
stituted, in  the  barbarous  and  turhnlent  period 
in  which  Bede  lived,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
public  transactions  of  the  church  ;  the  Chro- 
nicle;,  therefore,  of  that  age  are  not  so  much 
in  fault  as  the  age  itself.  The  History  is 
written  in  easy  though  not  very  elegant  Latin  ; 
and,  besides  bciiig  tr.iashited  into  Saxon  by 
king  Allied,  was  put  into  an  linglish  dress  by 
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Thomas  Rtr.pleton,  I).D.  and  printed  at 
Antwvrp  i;i  1505'  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  the  original  Latin  with  notes  and 
commentaries,  particularly  at  Heidelberg  in 
i?37,  at  Antwerp  hi  1550,  at  Cologne  in 
1601,  at  Cambridge  in  1644,  at  Paris  in  1681, 
and  again  at  Cambridge  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Smith  in  1722. 

Besides  the  History,  there  are  a  great  many 
works  both  published  and  in  manuscript, 
which  are  attributed  to  Bede;  of  several  of 
these,  however,  the  genuineness  is  very  dubious. 
They  compose  a  very  miscellaneous  collection 
of  versions  and  commentaries  upon  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
legends,  and  theological  dissertations  ;  among 
which  are  some  valuable  ones  on  the  scripture 
chronology,  besides  many  elementary  compila- 
tions for  the  use  of  his  scholars  on  the  subjects 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  astronomy, 
music,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  the  scarcity 
»f  anecdotes  that  remain  concerning  this 
eminent  man,  his  character  is  to  be  collected 
from  his  writings  and  the  general  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  works  declare  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  subjects 
are  treated,  shows  great  depth  in  the  kind  of 
learning  then  fashionable  :  his  exemplary  pro- 
bity, moderation,  and  modesty,  are  confirmed 
by  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  by  his,  never  accepting  any  preferment 
higher  than  that  of  an  unbeneficed  priest. 
A  letter  of  excellent  advice,  which  he  wrote  late 
in  life  to  the  learned  Egbert  bishop  of  York 
and  his  intimate  friend,  evinces  the  purity  of 
his  morals  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments  : 
and  as,  notwithstanding  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held,  not  a  single  miracle  is  re- 
corded of  him,  we  may  infer  that  enthusiasm 
and  the  spirit  of  his  order  formed  no  part  of 
his  character.  In  short  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  rare  association  of  learning  with 
modesty,  of  devotion  with  liberality,  and  high 
reputation  in  the  church  with  voluntary  and 
honourable  poverty.     Biogr.  Britan. — A.  A. 

BEDELL,  William,  an  eminent  and  most 
excellent  prelate  of  the  English  church  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  was  born  in  1570,  at  Black 
Notley  in  Essex,  of  a  reputable  family.  Being 
destined  to  the  clerical  profession,  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence.  He 
took  orders;  and  in  1593  was  chosen  fellow 
of  his  college.  From  the  university  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Edmundbbury,  where  he  served 
a  church  for  some  years,  and  by  a  punctual 
discharge  of  iiis  duty  obtained  the  esteem  of 


several  persons  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About  the  year  1604,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ap- 
pointed by  king  James,  his  ambassador  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  took  Bedell  with  him  a."; 
his  chaplain.  This  was  an  interesting  period 
with  respect  to  that  state ;  for  its  difference 
with  the  papal  see  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  occa- 
sioned an  interdict  to  be  laid  upon  the  Ve- 
netian territories,  which  was  retaliated  on  the 
part  of  the  republic  by  open  attacks  upon  the 
authority  of  Rome.  Of  these,  the  soul  was 
the  famous  father  Paul  Sarpi,  with  whom  Be- 
dell soon  contracted  an  intimacy,  that  subsisted 
with  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  during  his 
whole  residence  in  Venice.  Father  Paul  taught 
Bedell  the  Italian  language,  of  which  he  soon 
became  such  a  master,  that  he  translated  into 
Italian  the  English  liturgy.  In  return.  Bedell 
drew  up  an  English  grammar  for  father  Paul's 
use,  and  in  other  respects  assisted  him  in  hii 
studies.  Bedell  also  became  intimate  with  the 
celebrated  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
Spalato,  and  gave  him  many  corrections  of  his 
book  "  De  Republica  Ecclesiastica,"  after- 
wards printed  in  London.  While  in  Venice, 
Bedell  attended  greatly  to  his  improvement  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  studied  under 
Rabbi  Leo,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  Jewish 
pronunciation,  and  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical 
learning.  He  continued  eight  years  at  Venice  j 
and  on  coming  away  brought  with  him  from 
father  Paul,  among  other  tokens  of  friendship, 
the  manuscript  of  his  famous  "  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  with  those  of  the  histories 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Interdict  in  Venice, 
and  a  large  collection  of  letters. 

Bedell,  on  his  return,  without  any  attempts 
to  gain  preferment,  resumed  his  parochial 
charge  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  set  himself 
down  to  literary  labours.  He  translated  father 
Paul's  histories  of  the  Interdict  and  Inquisition 
into  English ;  and  the  two  last  books  of  his 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  into  Latin  } 
the  two  first  having  already  been  translated  by 
Sir  Adam  Newton.  In  161 5  Sir  Thomas  Jer- 
myn  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Hor- 
ingsheath,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  to  which 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  induction, 
on  account  of  his  scrupulous  delicacy  about 
paying  fees,  which  he  conceived  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  simony.  He  at  length  was  ad- 
mitted without  fees  ;  and,  removing  to  his  pa- 
rish, lived  upon  it  in  obscurity  for  twelve 
years.  So  entirely  was  he  forgotten,  that  when 
the  eminent  Genevan  divine  Diodati  came  to 
England,  he  was,  to  his  great  surprise,  unable 
by  all  his  enquiries  to  gain  any  intelligence  of 
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Bedell,  with   whose   reputation  and  merit   at 
Venice  he  was  so  well  acquainted  ;  and  it  was 
to  a  casual  meeting  in  the  streets  of  London 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  his 
friend.       Diodati    then    introduced    Esdell    to 
Morton  bishop  of  Durham,   who   on   hearing 
how  much  he  had  been  valued  by  father  Paul, 
treated  him  with  particular  respect.     In  1624, 
Bedell  published  at  London,  in  4to.  some  let- 
ters which    passed    between    him    and  James 
Wadesworth,  formerly  his  fellow-collcgian,  but 
afterwards   a  convert  to    popery,    and   a  pen- 
sioner of  the  inquisition  in  Seville,  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome.     In  this 
work,  dedicated  to   Charles   I.   then  prince  of 
Wales,  is  a  remarkable  passage  justifying  re- 
sistance to   tyrannical   princes.     It   was  never 
objected  to   the  author  during  his   life-time  ; 
but  when  the  treatise  was  reprinted  in  1685, 
in  order  to  be  bound  up  witii  bishop   Burnet's 
Life  of  Bedell,  it  could  not  obtain  the  licence 
of  Sir  Roger  I'Estrange,  till  some  words  had 
been  interspersed,  making  the   passage   appear 
like  a  reference  to  arguments  which  had   been 
advanced  by   others ;  and   all  Burnet's  remon- 
strances could  only  prevail  so  far  as  to  get  the 
added  words  placed  within  crochets.     In  1627 
Bedell  was  elected  provost  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin ;  but  he  would   not   accept  the  charge 
till  urged  to  it  by  the  king's  positive  command. 
A  view  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
in  this  station  seems  at  first  to  have  daunted 
him.     He  remained  inactive  in  the  college  for 
some   time,  and  then    returning  to   England, 
thought  of  resigning  his  post.     But  being  en- 
couraged by  a  letter  from  the  primate,  Usher, 
he  took  over  his  family,  and  began  with  vigour 
and  resolution  to    carry   into   effect  those  re- 
forms of  the  necessity  of  which  he  was  too 
sensible.     He  reconciled  disputes  between  the 
fellows,    rectified    abuy-rs,    restored   discipline, 
and  promoted  a  knowledge  of  religion  among 
flie  youth,  by  weekly  s    mons  oii  the  church- 
catechism,  which  he  maae  learned  lectures  in 
theology  and  morals.     In  this  useful  office  he 
continued  about  two  years,  when   the  interest 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  tlie  recommenda- 
tion of  archbishop  Laud,  procured  his  advance- 
ment to  the  sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.     He 
was  consecrated   at  Drogheda    in    September, 
1629,  being  then  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  but 
of  firm  and  vigorous  health.     On  taking  pos- 
session of  his  diocese,  he  found  it  overrun  with 
many  intolerable  disorders  ai'd  abuses.      The 
revenues    were     wasted     ani     alienated,     the 
churches   and  episcopal   h(>uscs   in    ruins,  the 
oppressions  of   eceiciastical  courts  excessive, 
.ind  pluralities  and  noii>  residence  among  the 


clergy  scandalously  frequent.     With  equal  spi- 
rit and  prudence,  bishop  Bedell  undertook   a 
thorough  reformation  of  these  evils.     He  re- 
covered by  process  of  law  the  usurped  lands, 
repaired  the  buildings,  and  effected  the  more 
difficult  business  of  abolishing  pluralities,   by 
himself  setting  the  example  of  rcsigniriL;  one  of 
his  sees,  that  of  Ardagh,  though  he  had  been 
at  expcncc  in  recovering  some  of  its  revenues. 
When  lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  came  over  as  lord-deputy  of  Ireland 
in  1633,   the   bishop  fell  under  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  that  imperious  statesman,  by  sub- 
scribing a  petition  to  him  for  the  redress  of 
certain  grievances,  and  Wentworth  sent  a  com- 
plaint against  him  to  England.     On  a  proper 
representation  of  the  matter,  however,  the  dif- 
ference was  composed,  and  Bedell  thenceforth 
proceeded  without  interruption  in  his  episcopal 
duties  and  reforms.     He  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  all   the  power  of  his  office  5    but  his 
use  of  it  to  the  manifest  good  of  his  diocesans, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  personal  pride  or  am- 
bition,  conciliated  the    esteem   of  all   men  of 
worth.      One  remarkable  exertion  of  his  au- 
thority was  the  dismissal  of  his  lay-chancellor, 
and  the  taking  of  the  judicial  seat  himself  in 
his  own  courts  ;  and  though  tlie  chancellor  ob- 
tained a  decree  in  cliancery   against  him  with 
costs,  yet  he   continued  to  fulfil  tliis   part  of 
what  he  thought  his  duty,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  people.      He   also  convened  a 
synod  in  his  diocese,  at  which  he  enacted  many 
excellent  regulations   still  extant  ;  and  though 
this  step  appeared  to  some  as  a  stretch  of  au- 
thority, and  there  was  an  idea  of  calling  him 
before  the  star-chamber  to  answer  for  it,  yet 
he  so  justified  jt  to  the  state,  that  he  remained 
unmolested.      His  great  learning  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  primitive 
office  of  a  Christian  bishop,  rendered  him,  in- 
deed, no  easy  object  of  attack  ;  and  none  could 
doubt  of  the   purity  of  his   motives.      In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tions, he  adhered  strictly  to  the  rubric,  neither 
adding  to,   nor   taking  from,   the   ceremonials 
enjoined  ;  but  he   showed,  in  all  cases  left  to 
his     own   determination,    that     his     residence 
abroad  had  rather  given  him  a  jealousy  of  all 
practices   approaching   to  superstition,   than   a. 
predilection  for  them.     He  was  extremely  as- 
siduous   in    preaching,    catechising,    and    em- 
ploying   all    means    to    disseminate    religious 
knowledge  ;    and  though  he  never  persecuted 
the  papists,  he  was   the   most  formidable  op- 
ponent  they  had   in   Ireland.      He    converted 
several  of  their  clergy  by  argument ;  and  la- 
boured to  bring  over  tJje  natives,  by  dispersing 
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amonj  them  the  scriptures,  and  other  popular 
pieces,  translated  into  their  own  tongue,  and 
causing  the  common-prayer  in  Irish  to  be  read 
every  Sunday  in  his  own  cathedral.  Bishop 
Bedell  seems  to  have  accounted  the  theological 
differences  among  protestants  as  of  little  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  was  a  promoter  of  the  well- 
meant  project  of  Mr.  Drury  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans. 

When  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641, 
such  was  the  veneration  of  even  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  natives  for  bishop  Bedell,  that 
they  declared  he  should  be  the  last  English- 
man they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland.  His 
house  in  the  county  of  Cavan  was  therefore 
long  unmolested,  and  served,  together  with  the 
church,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  numbers  of 
protestants  driven  out  of  their  habitations,  all 
of  whom  he  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  daily  exhorted  by  prayers 
and  religi(jus  discourses  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  worst  that  those  unhappy  times  might 
inflict.  He  refused  to  comply  with  an  order 
to  dismiss  these  refugees,  and  declared  that 
he  would  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  might 
be.  This  resolution  caused  him  at  length  to 
be  removed  with  his  two  sons  and  son-in-law 
to  a  ruinous  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  where 
they  suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  bishop,  meantime,  and  his  sons, 
were  constant  in  preaching  and  praying  with 
the  poor  afflicted  flock  confined  along  with 
them  -,  and  such  respect  did  their  piety  inspire, 
that  the  rude  and  bigotted  Irish  who  guarded 
them  never  disturbed  their  devotions.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  this  place,  the  bishop 
and  his  sons  were  exchanged  for  two  of  the 
O'Rourkcs,  and  were  carried  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  minister  and  a  convert 
to  protestantism.  Here  he  somewhat  recruited 
from  his  fatigues  ;  but  at  the  end  of  January, 
1641-2,  he  was  seized  with  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver, which  terminated  his  life  on  February  7, 
in  the  seventy- first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  his  own  resid- 
ence, the  Irish  attending  at  the  solemnity 
with  great  decency.  They  fired  a  volley  over 
his  grave,  and  cried,  in  Latin,  "  Requiescat 
in  pace  ultimus  Anglorum  !" — May  the  last  of 
the  English  rest  in  peace  !  A  popish  priest 
who  was  present  is  said,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
respect  and  veneration,  to  have  exclaimed  "  Sit 
anirna  mea  cum  Bedello  !" — O  were  my  soul 
with  tiiat  of  Bedell  ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  eccle- 
siastic, who  more  completely  filled  the  part  of 
a  primitive  pastor  of  the  church  than  bishop 


Bedell.  His  venerable  and  simple  appearand:, 
his  indefatigable  zeal  in  discharging  his  duty, 
his  profound  and  unaffected  learning,  his  cha- 
rity and  hospitality,  his  detachment  from 
worldly  interest,  and  his  pious  resignation  un- 
der all  the  evils  of  life,  exalted  his  character 
to  the  highest  degree  of  professional  excel- 
lence. He  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  his  faith  and  countrv,  and  has  left 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  his  successors. 
He  studied  and  wrote  much  on  the  controversy 
between  the  popish  and  protestant  churches, 
and  had  prepared  a  large  treatise  in  answer  to 
the  two  c|uestions  put  by  the  former  to  the 
latter,  "  Where  was  your  religion  beiore  Lu- 
ther ?  and  What  became  of  your  ancestors  who 
died  in  popery  .^"  This  he  meant  to  have 
printed ;  but  the  manuscript,  together  with 
many  other,  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the 
times.  He  had  a  particular  dislike  to  burying 
in  cliurches,  and  caused  the  grave  of  his  wife 
to  be  made  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  church- 
yard, with  directions  to  be  laid  by  her  side. 
He  left  two  sons,  one  provided  for  by  a  small 
benefice,  the  other  by  an  estate  of  60/.  per 
annum,  the  father's  only  property.  Biogr. 
Britan. — A. 

BEGER,  Laurence,  son  of  a  tanner  at 
Heidelberg,  was  born  in  1653,  and  first  pur- 
sued the  study  of  theology  at  his  father's  de- 
sire ;  afterwards  that  of  law,  from  his  own 
inclination.  He  likewise  addicted  himself  to 
classical  literature  and  antiquities,  in  which  he 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1677  he 
was  appointed  by  Charles  Lewis,  elector  Pala- 
tine, his  librarian  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of 
antiques.  In  1685,  the  cabinet,  on  the  death 
of  the  elector,  becoming  the  property  of  Fre- 
deric-William, elector  of  Brandenburg,  Beger 
went  into  his  service  in  the  same  posts,  and 
died  at  Berlin  in  1705.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Society  from  its  institution.  He 
wrote  various  works,  one  of  which,  "  Con- 
siderations on  Marriage,  by  Daphna;us  Arcua- 
rius,"  in  German,  was  a  defence  of  Polygamy, 
written  to  gratify  the  elector  Palatine,  who 
wished  to  marry  a  favourite  lady,  while  his 
wife  was  living.  Beger  afterwards,  to  please 
the  elector's  sou,  composed  a  refutation  of  his 
own  work,  but  it  was  not  printed.  His  other 
works  relate  to  history  and  antiquities.  The 
principal  are,  "  Thesaurus  ex  thesauro  Palatino 
selectus,"  1685,  folio;  "  Thesaurus  reg.  elect. 
Brandcnburgicus  selectus,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  "  Re- 
gum  &  imperator.  Roman,  numismata,"  folio, 
1700;  "  De  nunimis  Cretenslum  scrpcnti- 
feris,"  1702,  folio;  "  Lucerna;  vetcrum  sepul- 
cl'.rales,"  1702;  "  Numismata  Fontif.  RonToir. 
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aliorumque  rariora,"  1703,  folio  ;  "  Melea- 
gridcs  &  Aetolia,"  1696,  410.;  "  Cranae  insula 
Lacoiiica,"  1696,  4to. ;  "'  Bellum  &  excidium 
Trojanum  lllustrat."  1699,  4to.  Al^reri. —  A. 
13EGON,  Michael,  a  dlstinguislicd  patron 
of  science  and  literature,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Blois  in  1638.  He  had  filled  some 
of  tlie  first  law  ofHces  in  his  native  province, 
vhen  his  relation  the  marquis  de  Seignelai  in- 
troduced him  into  the  marine  department.  He 
was  successively  intendant  of  Havre,  of  the 
Trench  colonies  in  America,  and  of  the  gallies. 
He  was  sent  to  Rochefort  in  1688  ;  and  he 
possessed  the  intendance  of  that  port,  with 
that  of  the  generality  of  Rochelle,  till  his  death. 
He  died  at  Rochefort  in  1 7 1  o.  All  the  leisure 
he  enjoyed  from  his  public  employments,  he 
spent  in  gratifying  his  ardent  passion  for  let- 
ters. He  possessed  a  well-chosen  library, 
which  he  freely  opened  to  the  public.  In  most 
of  his  books  was  written  "  Michaelis  Begon 
&  amicorum" — the  property  of  Begon  and 
his  friends.  And  when  his  librarian  once  re- 
presented to  him,  that  by  lending  them  so 
liberally  he  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  many,  he 
replied,  "  I  would  rather  lose  them,  than  seem 
to  distrust  any  honest  man."  He  had  also  a 
rich  cabinet  of  medals,  antiques,  prints,  and 
Other  curiosities,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  caused  the  portraits  of  many  emi- 
nent Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
be  engraved  ;  and  collected  memoirs  of  their 
lives,  which  served  for  materials  for  Charles 
Perrault's  "  Hommes  illustres."  To  him  was 
also  due  the  botanical  researches  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  tlie  results  of  which  have  in  part 
been  published  by  father  Plumier.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. —  \. 

BEHE.M  (Beha  M,  Bcehm,  or  Behenira,) 
Martin,  a  matlieniatician  and  cosmographer 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  according  to  the 
Germans,  first  conceived  the  notion  of  a  west- 
ern continent,  and  afterwards  proved  its  reality 
as  the  original  discoverer.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Nuremberg,  an  imperial  city 
in  the  circle  of  Franconi j,  some  branches  of 
which  are  yet  extant,  but  in  what  year  does 
rot  appear.  He  is  mentioned  by  various  authors, 
some  of  whom  dispute  his  claim  to  priority  of 
discovery,  wliile  others  appear  to  support  his 
pretensions  in  a  manner  whicli  admits  of 
scarcely  any  doubt.  M.  Otto  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  American  transactions  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  collecting  and  comparing 
the  authorities  in  support  of  iiis  claim,  in 
which,  however,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  in  some 
instances  he  had  referred  more  minutely  to  his 
autliorJtiwS.    We  shall  cliiefly  avail  ourselves  of 


his  memoir  to  relate  what  we  know  of  Martin 
Behem. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  History  of  Peru, 
endeavours  to  diminish  the  merit  of  Columbus 
in  th'.  disocvery  of  America,  by  affirming  that  he 
had  bjen  Informed  of  the  existence  of  another 
continent  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Huelva,who  in 
his  voyage  to  the  Canaries  had  been  driven  by  a 
gale  of  wind  to  the  Antilles;  but  that  his  chief  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher of  the  name  of  Martin  Behenira.     M. 
Otto,  from  various  circumstances,  judges  that 
tlie  syllables  "  ira"  were  added  to  the  name  of 
Behem   when   he   was  knighted   in  Portugal. 
He  was  addicted  from  his  infancy  to  the  study 
of  geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation  ;  and 
at  a  more  mature  age  he  often  reflected  on  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  western  conti.> 
nent,    and  of  the   antipodes.     Filled  with  this 
notion,  he  applied,  in  1459,  to  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  and  re- 
gent of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders, 
who  supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he 
made  the  dioCovery  of  the  island  of  Fayal,  in 
1460.     On  this  island  he  established  a  colony 
of  Flemings,  whose  descendants   still  exist   in 
tlie  Azores,  v.'hich  were  for  some  time   called 
the  Flemish  islands.     In  support  of  these  facts 
M.  Ouo  gives  a  verbal  translation  from  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  records  of  Nuremberg, 
which,  as  it  appears,  he  either  consulted,  or 
caused   to  be  consulted,  for  this  express  pur- 
pose.     The   same  is  also   confirmed  by   con- 
temporary writers,  particularly  by  W.igcnseil  in 
his  Universal  History  and  Geography- 
After  having  obtained  a  grant  of  Fayal  from 
the   regent   Isabella,  and   resided   there   about 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  made  small  ex- 
cursions of  discovery,  Behem  applied  in  14S4, 
eight  years  before  the  expeditiv'u  of  Columbus, 
to  John,  the  second  king  of  Portugal,  for  ti\c 
means   of  making  a  great  expedition   towards 
the    south-west.       This    prince    supplietl    liim 
with  some  ships,  with  which  he  discovered  th  it 
part  of  America  which  is  now  called  I'ra/il  ; 
and  sailed  as  far  as  the  straits  of  lMag(.U;in,  or 
to  the   country  of  some  savage  tribes,  whom 
he  called  Patagoniaiis,  from  the  extremities  of 
their  bodies  being   covered  with   a  skin  more 
like  a  bear's  paws  than  human  hands  and  feet. 
These  facts  are  also  supported  by  reference  to 
the   archives  of  Nuremberg  and  Behem's  own 
letters  written   in    German,   and   preserved   in 
those    archives,   in  a  book  which   contains  the 
birth  a:id  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  of 
that  city.      The    letters    bear    date    i486,   si\ 
years  before   Columbus's  discovery,    or  about 
the  time  of  his  first  fruitless  application  to  th^ 
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state  of  Genoa.  Such  a  discovery  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  contemporary  writers.  It 
is  particular]  V  related  in  the  Latin  chronicle  of 
Hartnian  Sc'i<-dl,  who  says  that  in  the  year 
1485,  John  the  second  king  of  Portugal,  sent 
a  squadron  of  gallies  to  the  southward,  under 
the  command  of  James  Canus  and  Martin 
Behem,  a  German  of  Nuremberg,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Bonna,  a  man  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  globe,  and 
of  much  experience,  who  coasting  along  the 
southern  ocean,  crossed  the  equator,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  other  hemisphere,  where  their 
shadows  projected  to  tlie  right-hand,  or  south- 
ward, when  the  face  is  turned  to  the  east. 
He  adds,  that  by  their  industry,  we  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  new  world,  and  that 
thev  were  absent  twenty-six  months.  Other 
authorities  are,  the  work  of  j^neas  Sylvius  on 
the  state  of  Europe,  who  died  before  Bc- 
hem's  discoveries  were  made,  but  into  whose 
book  the  editors  of  the  subsequent  edition 
have  thought  fit  to  insert  the  passage  last  re- 
ferred to  ;  with  Petrus  Mateus,  who  wrote  on 
the  canon  law  two  years  before  the  expedition 
of  Coluhibus,  and  mentions  our  navigator  and 
his  discoveries ;  as  do  likewise  Cellavius,  and 
Riccioli  in  his  Geographia  Rcformata;  the  first 
of  whom  states  the  advantage  which  Magel- 
lan, and  the  latter  that  which  Columbus  de- 
rived from  our  author's  discoveries  and  charts. 
But  the  most  positive  proof  adduced  by  M. 
Otto  is  the  recompence  bestowed  on  him  by 
king  John,  who  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1485, 
in  the  city  of  Allasavas,  knighted  him  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  court,  of  which  solemnity 
a  particular  account  is  given  in  the  archives  of 
Nuremberg,  from  which  M.  Otto  gives  a  tran- 
slation in  the  words  of  an  extract  which  lay 
before  him. 

In  1492  the  chevalier  Behem,  crowned  with 
honours  and  riches,  undertook  a  journey  to 
Nuremberg,  to  visit  his  native  country  and 
family.  He  there  made  a  globe  of  the  earth, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  that 
city,  and  exhibits  the  outline  of  his  discoveries 
under  the  name  of  western  lands,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  they  are  the  present  coast  of 
Brazil  and  the  lands  near  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. As  this  globe  was  made  in  the  same 
year  that  Columbus  set  out  upon  his  expedition, 
it  was  impossible  for  Behem  to  have  profited 
by  his  discoveries,  even  if  Columbus  liad  not 
sailed  to  parts  much  to  the  northward  of  those 
discovered  by  Behem. 

After  having  performed  several  other  in- 
teresting voyages,  Behem  died  at  Lisbon  in 
July  150^3  leaving  behind  him  no  other  work, 


as  my  author  affirms,  than  the  globe  ja^t 
spoken  of.  It  appears,  however,  fi^om  the 
former  part  of  his  narrative,  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  possessed  a  chart  of  the  coast  of 
America,  drawn  by  Behem,  which  was  seen 
by  Magellan  before  he  undertook  his  voyage, 
and  that  certain  letters  are  still  extant  at  Nu- 
remberg. The  globe  is  made  from  the  writings 
of  Ptolemy,  Pli:iy,  Strabo,  Marco  Polo,  and 
Mandeville,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries in  Africa  and  America. 

Martin  Behem  was  the  scholar  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Muller,  or  Regiomontanus,  aiul 
was  very  intimate  with  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  general  outline  of  his  transactions,  and 
the  time  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal, are  matters  concerning  which  there  is  little 
opening  for  disputation.  Dr.  Robertson  and 
other  \\  riters  have  considered  the  narrative,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  priority  of  discovery  in 
America,  as  being  little  better  than  a  legend  ; 
but  the  additional  observations  and  facts  stated 
by  M.  Otto,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
memoir,  appear  very  satisfactory,  and  well  de- 
serve to  be  consulted  by  such  as  may  be  dis. 
posed  to  give  this  subject  a  full  examination. 
W.  N. 

BEHN,  Afhara,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  in  Canterbury,  of  the  name 
of  Johnson,  and  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  Her  father  having  obtained  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  Surinam  and  the  depend- 
ent islands,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  embarked  for  the  place  with  his  whole 
family,  but  died  at  sea.  The  family,  however, 
arrived  at  Surinam,  where  they  remained  some 
years  ;  and  Aphara  became  acquainted  with 
the  person  and  interesting  adventures  of  prince 
Oroonoko,  which  she  afterwards  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  novel,  whence  it  was  brought  on  the 
stage  by  Southerne.  After  her  return  to  Eng- 
land she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant  of 
London,  of  Dutch  extraction.  She  was  pro- 
bably a  widow  when  Charles  II.  pitched  upon 
her  as  a  proper  person  for  gaining  intelligenc* 
on  the  continent,  during  the  Dutch  war,  for 
which  purpose  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Antwerp,  and  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  It  is  said  tliat  by  means 
of  one  of  her  admirers  she  obtained  advice  of 
the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the 
Thames  and  burn  the  shipping,  which  she 
communicated  to  the  court,  where  it  was 
slighted  as  an  improbable  story.  On  her  re- 
turn to  England  she  was  near  perishing  by 
shipwreck.  Her  life  was  afterwards  devoted 
to  gallantry  and  writing,  which  last  she  prac- 
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tised  for  her  support.  She  had  a  good  per- 
son, and  considerable  talents  for  conversation; 
and  her  acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  several 
of  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  time,  as  \ven  as 
by  men  of  pleasure.  She  was  a  voluminous 
authoress,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  She  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  miscellany  poems,  se- 
venteen plays,  and  a  collection  of  histories  and 
novels,  besides  some  translations  and  letters. 
In  all  these  there  is  much  borrowing  from 
other  writers  ;  and  her  own  merits  do  not  go 
beyond  a  fluent  easiness  of  style,  rising  to  tlie 
warm  and  passionate  when  love  is  the  topic, 
and  some  sprightliness  of  thought  and  facility 
of  common  invention.  Many  of  her  plays 
Yi'ere  successful  on  the  stage ;  but  it  was  a  pe- 
riod when  gross  indecency  of  plot  and  lan- 
guage were  no  obstacles  to  success.  Pope  has 
characterised  them  in  two  well-known  lines  : 

The  stage  how  loosL-ly  does  A£trea  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed. 

Astrea  was  the  poetical  appellation  of  Mrs. 
Behn.  None  of  her  dramatic  pieces  are  at  pre- 
sent acted.  Her  poetry  has  probably  been  long 
forgotten.  Her  novels  have  not  long  ceased 
to  be  popular,  and  still  meet  with  occasional 
readers. 

Mrs.  Behn  died  in  1689,  aged  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster-abbey.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BEK,  David,  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
was  born  in  1621,  either  at  Arnheim,  or  at 
Delft.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Vandyck,  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  distinguishing  freedom 
of  pencilling  and  sv/eet  tone  of  colouring.  He 
worked  with  great  ease,  and  even  rapidity  ;  so 
that  king  Charles  I.  once  told  him  that  he  sup- 
posed he  could  paint  riding  post.  He  not  only 
painted  for  that  king,  but  taught  drawing  to  his 
sons,  and  to  prince  Rupert.  He  was  after- 
wards in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Denmark,  and  of  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured, 
and  employed  to  take  portraits  of  most  of  the 
illustrious  persons  of  the  age.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  possessed  of  nine  gold  chains  and  gold 
medals,  presented  to  him  by  as  many  sove- 
reigns whom  he  had  painted.  He  was  polite 
and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  handsome 
in  person.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Christina,  in  order  to  visit  his  relations, 
he  died  at  the  Hague  in  1656.  Some  years 
before,  according  to  a  popular  story,  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  Travelling  in 
Germany,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  was 
thought  to  have  expired.     He  was  laid  upon 
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straw  In  his  chamber,  where  two  of  his  ser- 
vants sat  down  to  drinking  in  order  to  alle- 
viate their  grief.  One  of  them,  almost  intoxi- 
cated, said  to  the  other,  "  Our  master  loved 
wine  when  he  was  alive,  let  us  give  him  a 
glass  now,  by  way  of  gratitude."  Upon  which, 
while  one  opened  his  mouth,  the  other  poured 
in  a  little  of  the  liquor.  Its  irritation  in  the 
throat  brought  Bek  out  of  his  swoon,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  servants  •,  and  a  repeated 
dose  quite  recovered  him.  Hoiibrahen,  Lives  of 
Paintt'is.     Pilkitigtoii' s  Diet. — A. 

BEKKER,  Balthasar,  a  Dutch  divine, 
whose  opinions  once  excited  much  notice,  was 
born  in  Friesland  in  1634,  and  studied  at 
Groningen  and  Franeker.  While  minister  in 
this  place  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by 
maintaining  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  in- 
volved him  in  many  disputes.  He  applied  his 
principles  to  theological  subjects  ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Cartesian  definition  of 
spirit,  that  he  was  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
tliose  operations  of  the  devil  and  other  infer- 
nal agents  upon  mankind,  which  are  related  in 
the  scriptures.  His  argument  was  this.  The 
essence  of  mind  is  thought ;  the  essence  of  mat- 
ter is  extension.  Now,  since  tliere  is  no  sort 
of  conformity  between  a  thought  and  extension, 
mind  cannot  act  upon  matter  unless  these  two 
substances  be  united,  as  soul  and  body  are  in 
man  :  therefore  no  separate  spirits,  either  good 
or  evil,  can  act  upon  mankind.  Such  acting 
is  miraculous,  and  miracles  can  be  performed 
by  God  alone."  These  opinions  were  very 
obnoxious  to  the  orthodox,  and  Bekker  was 
successively  compelled  to  quit  one  place  after 
another.  At  last  he  settled  at  Amsterdam ; 
and  there  he  published  his  system  at  large,  in 
1 69 1,  in  a  long  and  laboured  work,  entitled, 
«'  The  World  Bewitched."  He  was  not  with- 
out followers  and  converts,  as  well  as  ant.ago- 
nists ;  and  his  notions  made  way  not  only  in 
the  United  Provinces,  but  in  Germany.  His 
heterodoxy  was  thought  a  sufficient  ground  for 
solemnly  deposing  him  from  the  pastoral  charge, 
though  his  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  his 
intentions  pure.  The  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, however,  continued  to  pay  him  his  salary. 
He  lived  six  years  afterwards,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  and  importance  of  his 
opinions,  and  employed  in  defending  them  and 
himself  against  the  violent  attacks  of  adver- 
saries, he  died  in  1698.  Bekker  was  a  man 
of  warm  imagination,  of  an  active  mind,  and 
firm  temper,  altogetlier  fitted  for  a  polemic. 
His  defences,  however,  are  said  to  be  written 
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with  a  moderafion,  of  which  liis  enemies  had 
not  given  tlie  example.  He  was  the  autlior  of 
some  otherworks,  philosopliical  and  theologic.il. 
Asatirical  medal  was  struck  at  his  deposition,  in 
wliich  the  devil  was  represented  in  a  minister's 
habit,  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  di'^playing  a 
banner  in  token  of  the  triumph  he  had  gained. 
jVloreri.      Maheim  and  Maclaliie's  notes. — A. 

BEL,  Matthias,  a  learned  Hungarian,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  his  knowledge  in  the 
history   of  his   own  country,  was  born  at  Or- 
sowa  in  1684.     Having  acquired  tlie  principles 
of  literature  at  Neusohl,  Presburg,  and  other 
places,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  for  two  years  he  studied  medicine;  but 
having  afterwards  conceived  a   strong  attach- 
ment to  theology,  he  abandoned  medicine,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  family  of  A.  H.  Frank, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Halle,   as  private  tutor 
to  his  son,  he   lived  in   that   state  some  years, 
during  which  he  attended  the  professor's  lec- 
tures.    In  1708  he   was  chosen  rector  of  the 
evangelical-school   at   Neusohl  ;    but    he   soon 
left  that  place,    on  being   elected  preacher  at 
the  castle  church.     In  17 14  he  went  to  Pres- 
burg to  be  rector  of  the  school   in  that  city  ; 
and  in  1 7 1 9  was  chosen  preacher  by  the  Ger- 
man evangelical  congregation,  of  which  he  died 
senior  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,   1 749. 
His   "    Apparatus    ad    Historian!   Hungarias," 
and  his   "   Notitia    Hungarix    novae,"    which 
are  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  will  render 
his  name  immortal.     The  emperor  Charles  VI. 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  "  Notitia  Hun- 
garix,"   that    he    imm.ediately   gave  him    the 
appointment  of  Imperial  historiographer  ;   the 
king   of  Prussia  made    him  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  the  sciences  at  Berlin  ;  and 
the  empress  of  Russia,  of  that  of  Petersburgh. 
This  work  also  was  so  much  approved  by  pope 
Clement  XII.  that    he  sent  him   his   portrait 
and   eight    gold   medals,  which  were  accom- 
panied   with    a    very   polite    letter    from    his 
nuncio,  Passionei.       When    the    emperor  re- 
ceived  the    second   volume   of  this    work   he 
raised  the   author   to   the   rank    of  nobleman, 
but   this  circumstance    Bel  was  unwilling  to 
make  known.     Among  his  works  are  :  "  Pro- 
dromus  Hungarise  antique  et  novK ;"     Norii. 
J'J'^2-  f°'-  "  Notitia  Hungarias  novx  Historio- 
geographica  •,"    Vieniuc,  1 735-1 742,  4  vols.  fol. 
maj.  "  Apparatus  ad  Historian!  Hungarirc,  sive 
Collectio  i!iiscella  monumentorum,  ineditorum 
partim,     partim    editorum  ;     dec.    I.    et    II." 
Posonii,   1735-46,  fol.     An  excellent  work  for 
the  Hungari.m  history.    He  translated  also  into 
tlie  BohemianJanguage  the  Bible,  Arndt's  True 


Christianity,  Freylinghausen's  Theology,  &c. 
Professor  Hirckhig's  Dictionary  of  Celebrated 
Persons  who  have  died  in  the  iZth  Cen- 
tury.—]. 

BEL,  Charles  Andrfw,  son  of  the  for- 
mer, was  born  at  Presburg  on  the  1 3th  of 
July,  1 7  17.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Altdorf  ; 
and  in  1739  visited  Strasburgh.  From  that 
city  he  accompanied  the  young  count  de  Har- 
rach  and  Baron  de  Bartenstcin  to  Paris  ;  re- 
turned in  1 740  to  Presburg,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing attended  a  Hungarian  coui!t  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  soon  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  ;  and  in  1 756  was  made  public 
professor  of  poetry,  and  librariai!  to  the  uni- 
versity, with  the  rai!k  of  counsellor  of  state. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  April,  1782. 
An!ong  his  writings  are,  "  De  vera  Origine 
et  epocha  Hunnorum,  Ararum,  Hungarorum, 
in  Pannonia,  Lips.  1757,  4to.  He  translated 
also  "  Wattewille's  History  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation," which  he  illustrated  with  notes.. 
Lemg.  1762,  8vo.  j  and  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  a  seventh  editioi!  of  "  Ant.  Bonfonii 
rerum  Hungaricarum  Decades."  Lips>.  1 771, 
fol.  After  Menek's  death  he  became  editor  of 
the  Acta  Eruditorum,  and  the  Leipsic  Literary 
Gazette,  which  he  conducted  from  the  year 
1754  to  1781.  Professor  Hirsching^s  Dirtiofiar'f 
of  Celebrated  Persons  ivho  have  died  in  the  I  ^th 
Century. — J. 

BEL,  John-James,  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux,  was  born  at  that  city  in 
1693.  ^^  '^'^^  educated  in  a  college  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory,  where,  notwitlistanding 
a  constant  course  of  ill  health,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  acquirements.  Returning  to 
his  father's  house,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  ardour,  both  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  iix 
metaphysics  and  morals.  He  was  admitted 
counsellor  of  parliameiit  in  1720  ;  and  the 
known  extent  of  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
employed  in  various  affairs  of  consequence, 
concerning  which  he  drew  up  very  accurate 
and  learned  memorials.  In  particular,  his 
printed  memorials  relative  to  the  contest  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  court  of  aids  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  which  he  acted  as  deputy  for 
the  former,  were  admired  as  master-pieces  of 
erudition  and  judgment.  During  his  visits  to 
Paris  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  men  of  letters  in  that  capital ; 
ai!d  when  finally  fixed  at  Bourdeaux,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  tlie  academy  there,  and  in 
1737,  its  director.  He  had  projected  several 
considerable  works  in  scientific  and  polite  lite= 
rature  ;   but  revisiting  Paris  to  augment  liis, 
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physical  knowledge,  the  excess  of  his  labours 
threw  him  into  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in 
1738,  aged  forty-six.  He  left  to  the  academy 
of  Bourdeaux  the  house  in  which  it  holds  its 
sittings,  and  his  valuable  library.  Besides  pro- 
fessional works,  Mr.  Bel  published  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  JVlr.  Houdart  de  la  Motte,"  1724,  8vo. 
in  four  letters.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  ironical 
criticism  on  the  works  of  that  author,  especially 
his  tragedies.  He  had  already  taken  part 
against  him  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with 
Madame  Dacier  on  the  merits  of  the  ancients. 
"  An  Examination  of  the  Tragedy  of  Roaiu- 
lus,  by  la  Motte."  "  A  Dissertation  on  the 
AbbeUubos's Opinion  concerning thePreference 
to  be  given  to  the  Perceptions  of  Taste,  above 
Reasoning,  in  judging  of  Works  of  Genius." 
*'  Letters  containing  Observations  on  Vol- 
taire's Tragedy  of  Mariamne."  The  above, 
and  some  other  papers  of  Mr.  Bel,  are  inserted 
in  "  Memoirs  of  Literature  and  History,"  col- 
lected by  father  des  Moletz  of  the  Oratoi-y. 
He  also  wrote  the  "  Neological  Dictionary," 
afterwards  considerably  augmented  by  the 
abbe  des  Fontaines,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  expose  the  new  words  and  affected  phraseo- 
logy of  several  modern  writers.  Aloreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

BELIDOR,  Bernard  Forest  de,  a  French 
mathematician  and  engineer  of  some  note,  and 
member  of  the  academies  of  sciences  of  Paris 
and  Berlin,  was  born  about  1690.  He  was 
professor-royal  at  the  artillery  school  of  la  Fere, 
and  provincial  commissary  of  artillery.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who,  by  various  experi- 
ments, discovered  that  the  proportion  of  gun- 
powder usually  employed  in  loading  cannon 
might  be  considerably  reduced  without  dimi- 
nishing the  effect  ;  but  by  communicating  this 
economical  idea  to  cardinal  Fleury,  without 
first  consulting  the  grand-master  of  artillery, 
he  lost  both  his  places.  Thus  thrown  out  of 
employment,  he  was  taken  by  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  knew  his  merit,  into  Italy  ;  and 
this  patronage  again  brought  him  into  notice  at 
court.  Marshal  Bellcisle  when  war-minister 
nominated  him  inspector  of  artillery,  and  gave 
him  handsome  apartments  at  the  arsenal  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  died  in  1761.  Belidor  was 
a  very  industrious  man,  and  composed  a  num- 
ber of  useful  works,  relative  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary architecture,  hydraulics,  fortification,  anil 
engineering.  He  wrote  in  a  clear,  but  rather 
diffuse  manner.  As  a  mathematician,  he  does 
not  rank  among  the  first  class.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hi<t.~   A. 

BiiLISARlUS,  the  great  hero  of  declining 


Rome,  was  by  birth  and  rank  a  peasant  of 
Thrace,  and  first  rose  to  notice  tlirough  his 
valour,  when  serving  among  the  private  guards 
of  Justinian,  then  general  of  the  forces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  the  important  fortress  of  Dara  on  the 
Persian  confines,  where,  though  at  first  he  met 
with  a  check,  he  afterwards  gained  a  complete 
victory  with  much  inferior  forces.  In  an  en- 
suing campaign,  A.D.  530,  the  Persians  in- 
vading Syria  were  met  by  Belisarius,  now  com- 
mander in  chief  in  the  east,  who  by  skilful 
manoeuvres  prevented  their  advance,  and  would 
have  compelled  them  to  retire  without  loss  on 
his  part,  had  not  the  impatience  of  his  troops 
forced  him  to  an  engagement.  He  was  de- 
feated, but  the  Persians  bought  the  victory  so 
dearly,  that  they  lost  all  the  fruit  of  it,  and 
soon  after  made  peace.  On  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, Belisarius  performed  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  quelling  a 
fierce  and  dangerous  sedition,  in  which  Hypa- 
tius,  nephew  to  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had 
been  elevated  to  the  purple,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate  and 
people. 

In  533  Belisarius  sailed  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  on  an  expedition 
against  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  king  of  Carthage, 
who  by  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  his 
oppression  of  the  orthodox  part  of  his  sub- 
jects, had  excited  great  discontents.  Belisa- 
rius, after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  disem- 
barked on  the  African  coast,  and  by  means  of 
the  strict  discipline  he  observed,  was  received 
without  opposition  into  many  of  the  towns  as 
he  advanced,  and  secured  an  abundant  supply 
of  provisions.  He  defeated  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  Gelimer,  who  were  sent  to  op- 
pose him,  and  put  to  flight  the  king  himself 
on  his  attempt  to  renew  the  battle.  Ad- 
vancing to  Carthage,  now  left  without  a  de- 
fender, he  took  possession  of  this  famous  citv, 
in  which  he  was  received  rather  as  a  fiiend 
than  a  conqueror.  Meantime  Zano,  tlie  bro- 
ther of  Gelimer,  brought  back  an  army  with 
which  he  had  subdued  Sanlinia,  and  joining 
the  remaining  forces  of  his  brother,  thev  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Carthage. 
Belisarius  went  out  with  a  much  inferior  force 
to  meet  them,  and  gained  a  victory,  in  which 
Zano  was  slain.  He  then  led  his  men  to  the 
attack  of  Gelimers  camp  ;  and  by  the  pusil- 
lanimous flight  of  the  king,  easily  became  ma- 
ster of  it  with  all  its  riches.  He  passed  the 
ensuing  winter  at  Carthage,  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  surviving  Vandals,  and  all  die 
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dependent  provinces,  and  restoring  every-where 
the  orthodox  worship,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  Gclimcr,  who  had  escaped 
to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua  in  Nu- 
midia,  was  invested  by  Pharas,  an  officer  of 
Behsarius,  and  compelled  through  want  and 
suffering  to  yield  himself  prisonjjr,  witli  all  his 
family  and  followers.  Belisarius  received  him 
at  Carthage  witli  honour  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  the  vanquished  monarch,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  in  53^),  after  acliieving  in  one 
year  tlic  conquest  of  all  that  part  of  Africa 
which  had  formerly  been  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  which 
was  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  eastern  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  ;  and  he  was  created  sole 
consul  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  next  great  project  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  Their  present  so- 
vereign was  Theodotus,  who  had  obtained  the 
sole  sovereignty  by  the  murder  of  Amalason- 
tlia,  daughter  of  the  great  Theodoric.  With 
the  conduct  of  this  arduous  enterprise,  also, 
Belisarius  was  entrusted.  In  535  he  sud- 
denly invaded  Sicily,  which  he  reduced  with 
no  other  resistance  than  from  the  garrison  of 
Palermo,  which  stood  a  short  siege.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  he  made  a  hasty  expe- 
dition with  only  1000  of  his  guards  to  Car- 
thage, in  order  to  suppress  a  dangerous  revolt 
among  the  African  forces.  He  had  nearly,  by 
extraordinary  vigour,  restored  peace  to  that 
province,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sicily  by  a 
mutiny  in  his  own  army.  This  he  soon  ter- 
minated, and  crossing  over  to  Rhegium,  he 
proceeded,  receiving  the  submission  of  all  the 
country,  to  Naples.  This  city  withstood  his 
arms  for  some  time,  but  at  length  was  taken 
by  means  of  the  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  which 
admitted  a  resolute  band  of  soldiers  by  night, 
who  opened  the  gates  to  the  army  without. 
Many  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  Huns  and  other  barbarians  in  the 
imperial  service,  though  Belisarius  seems  to 
have  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Belisarius  thence  advanced 
towards  Rome,  where  the  feeble  Theodotus 
had  remained,  till  the  Goths,  provoked  with 
his  cowardice,  had  deposed  him  and  elected 
Vitiges.  Theodotus,  attempting  to  escape  to 
a  place  of  safety,  had  been  murdered  ;  and 
Vitiges  had  retired  to  Ravenna,  leaving  Rome 
to  the  protection  of  a  small  garrison.  The 
senate  and  people  sent  deputies  to  Belisarius 
with  offers  of  submission ;  and  the  Gothic  gar- 
rison evacuating  the  city  on  his  approach,  Beli- 


sarius entered  it  without  opposition,  in  De- 
cember, 536.  He  readily  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  Vitiges,  having  collected  all  the 
Gothic  forces,  advanced  at  the  head  of  i  qo,ooo- 
men  to  recover  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  When 
he  was  arrived  near  the  walls,  Bclisaiiu^  with 
a  body  of  horse  sallied  forth  to  survey  the 
enemy,  and  having  unwarily  suffered  himself 
to  be  surrounded,  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all 
the  personal  strength  and  valour  of  a  soldier  in 
order  to  extricate  himself.  In  the  ensuing 
siege  of  Rome  he  exerted  every  quality  of  a 
great  general.  He  assailed  the  Goths  by  fre- 
quent sallies ;  and  when  the  rashness  of  the 
Romans  had  occasioned  a  severe  loss,  he  so 
well  managed  his  remaining  powers  of  defence, 
that  he  prevented  the  foe  from  obtaining  any 
further  advantage.  He  relieved  by  all  possible 
means  the  distress  arising  to  the  city  from  fa- 
mine and  sickness ;  and  by  his  vigilance  de- 
feated the  plots  of  internal  traitors  for  de- 
livering it  up  to  the  enemy.  In  all  his  efforts 
he  was  assisted  by  the  counsel  and  co-opera- 
tion of  his  wife  Antonina,  his  constant  com- 
panion in  every  expedition,  whose  imperious 
temper  and  dubious  conjugal  fidelity  were  ia 
some  measure  compensated  by  her  courage 
and  active  abilities.  The  expulsion  of  a  bishop 
of  Rome,  suspected  of  treason,  and  the  sale  of 
his  office  to  a  high  bidder,  were,  however, 
actions  by  which  the  influence  of  Antonina  in- 
volved her  husband  in  some  reproach.  A 
whole  year  passed  in  which  the  Goths  lay  be- 
fore Rome,  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
the  recovery  of  it.  At  length  the  emperor 
sent  a  force  for  its  relief ;  and  the  capture  of 
Rimini  made  the  Gothic  king  apprehensive  for 
the  fate  of  Ravenna.  He  made  another  de- 
sperate but  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Rome  j 
and  then,  raising  the  siege,  drew  off  his  wasted 
army,  and  proceeded  to  Rimini.  His  attempt 
to  recover  this  place,  too,  was  foiled,  and  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  In  the  mean  time  the 
celebrated  eunuch  Narses  had  arrived  with  an 
army  from  Constantinople,  and  mutual  jea- 
louses  and  dissensions  soon  arose  between  two 
generals  whose  authority  was  not  clearly 
limited  and  defined.  Belisarius  had  the  em- 
peror's express  commission  appointing  him  to 
the  supreme  command  ;  but  Narses  was  in- 
structed to  obev,  with  the  limitation,  "  as  far 
as  may  be  expedient  for  the  public  service." 
Belisarius  had  incurred  odium  with  many  of 
the  officers  by  the  hasty  execution  of  Con- 
stantine,  governor  of  Spoleto,  who  had  com- 
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niittcd  an  act  of  robbery.  In  this  situation, 
the  armies  separated,  and  the  leaders  no  longer 
actfd  in  concert.  Bcli  arius,  hovever,  by  his 
prudence  and  pf-r  everancc,  prcvuijed  in  the 
end,  and  procured  the  rccal  oi"  Kar;es,  and 
the  restoration  of  military  subordination.  Ytt 
he  could  not  prevent  the  Goths,  joined  by  a 
body  of  Franks,  from  taking  Milan,  vhich 
had  revolted  from  Vitiges,  and  which  they 
chastised  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  males  who 
bore  arms,  and  the  captivity  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  539  another  inroad  upon  the 
peace  of  Italy  was  made  by  tlie  invasion  of 
Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks,  who  with  a 
vast  army  attacked  indiscriminately  both  Ro- 
mans and  Goths,  and  marked  his  way  by  ruin 
and  slaughter.  He  ravaged  Liguria,  destroyed 
Genoa,  and,  unmolested  by  any  other  foe  than 
famine  and  disease  (for  Belisarius  could  only 
assail  him  by  remonstrances),  returned  laden 
with  spoil  to  his  own  country.  Belisarius, 
meantime,  after  taking  Auximum  and  Fxsulse, 
formed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna.  While  en- 
gaged in  tliis  enterprise,  he  received  from  Con- 
stantinople a  treaty  of  peace  which  Justinian 
had  made  with  the  Goths  without  consulting 
him.  It  left  to  Vitiges  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Po,  with  the  regal  title.  Belisarius, 
knowing  the  distress  of  the  Goths,  refused  to 
confirm  the  treaty.  The  Goths  hoped  to  avoid 
falling  under  the  dominion  of  Justinian,  by  in- 
ducing Belisarius  himself  to  become  their  so- 
vereign ;  and  they  made  a  free  offer  of  them- 
selves and  all  they  possessed  to  the  general. 
Belisarius,  seeming  disposed  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of 
Ravenna  on  a  fixed  day.  He  was  admitted 
with  his  troops,  December,  539,  and  secured 
the  royal  treasures,  and  the  person  of  Vitiges. 
To  such  acts  of  deceit  were  even  the  greatest 
men  obliged  to  stoop  In  the  declension  of  the 
Roman  power  !  Soon  after,  Belisarius  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople.  The  Goths  still 
endeavoured  to  retain  lilm,  with  the  prospect 
of  royalty  and  independence,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  ever 
wavered.  He  departed,  carrying  with  him  the 
public  treasures  of  Ravenna,  and  the  persons 
of  Vitiges,  his  wife,  and  chief  nobles.  The 
emperor  received  him  with  apparent  cordiality, 
but  did  not  confer  on  him  a  second  triumph. 
Vitiges  was  kindly  treated,  and  dit^nified  by  the 
title  of  patrician.  Belisarius,  if  not  duly  ho- 
noured by  his  jealous  master,  was  however  the 
object  of  universal  admiration  and  respect 
among  the  people  ;  and  from  the  number  of 
Holdlcrs  in  his  private  pay,  and  the  general  at- 


tachment of  the  army,  he  might  well  be  rec- 
koned the  second  p.non  in  the  empire.  His 
peace  and  honour  v/ere  however  much  injured 
by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  Antonina,  of  whom 
n>any  a  shameful  tale  is  related  in  that  Chroni- 
cle of  ancient  scandal,  the  Jiiecdotes  of  Proco- 
pius  ;  and  though  they  are  not  to  be  implicitly 
received,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
violent  and  profligate  woman  abused  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  the  blindness  or  passiveness  of 
her  husband.  Antonina  was  the  friend  and 
confidante  of  the  empress  Theodora  •,  and 
while  her  influence  at  court  secured  the  sub- 
mission of  Belisarius,  it  also  occasionally  proved 
his  protection. 

Chosroes  king  of  Persia  in  540  had  made  a 
successful  incursion  into  Syria,  and  had  utterly 
destroyed  its  rich  capital  Antioch.  He  was 
pushing  on  his  conquests  to  tlic  coasts  oT  the 
Black  Sea,  when  Belisarius,  in  541,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  Asia.  In  order  to 
make  a  diversion,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  ■ 
near  Nisibis,  and  advanced  into  the  Persian 
territory,  and  though  ill-supported  by  his  al- 
lies, he  succeeded  in  obliging  Chosroes  to  re- 
turn for  the  protection  of  his  own  dominions. 
In  the  ensuing  campaign,  with  a  small  force  he 
prevented  Chosroes  from  entering  Palestine, 
and  obliged  him  to  repass  the  Euphrates.  But  a 
more  dangerous  foe  now  rendered  the  presence 
of  this  bulwark  of  the  empire  necessary  else- 
where. Totila,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Gothic  throne  in  Italy,  had  taken  many  con- 
siderable places,  and  detached  a  great  part  of 
the  country  from  the  dominion  of  Justinian. 
Belisarius  was  sent  to  oppose  him,  and  in  544 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Ravenna  with  a  small 
and  ill-provided  supply  of  recruits.  Unable  to 
contend  in  the  field  with  Totila,  he  could  not 
prevent  him  from  reducing  the  middle  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  and  laying  siege  to  Rome  itself. 
He  had  brought  it  to  the  greatest  extremities 
for  want  of  provisions,  when  Belisarius  made  a 
bold  attempt  for  its  relief.  He  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber,  forced  the  barriers  by 
which  the  river  was  guarded,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  thrown  succours  into  the  city,  had 
he  been  properly  seconded  by  his  officers  and 
the  governor.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  failure  of  part  of  his  plan  obliged 
him  with  great  reluctance  to  sound  a  retreat ; 
and  Rome  fell  under  the  Gothic  yoke.  The 
interposition  of  Belisarius  prevented  th."  threat- 
ened destruction  of  this  metropolis  ;  and  after 
demolishing  its  walls,  and  emptying  it  of  most 
of  its  inhabitants,  Totila  ev.icuated  it,  and 
marched  into  the   south  of  Italy.     Belisarius, 
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after  his  departure,  took  possession  of  the  de- 
serted city,  and  hastily  fortilied  himself  within 
its  circuit,  ',1'otihr  returning,  ninde  three  as- 
saults on  the  Roman  army,  and  was  thrice  re- 
puted with  great  loss.  But  its  defender  was 
obliged  by  orders  from  Justinian  to  quit  Rome, 
after  leaving  a  garrison  for  its  protection,  and 
march  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Lucania.  Here 
he  was  so  unfaithfully  served  by  his  officers, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  surprised  in 
Crotona,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length,  baffled  in  every 
attempt,  and  unable  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  Gothic  king,  he  obtained  a  final  recal  from 
this  ill-fated  service,  and  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  548. 

Belisarius,  though  in  popular  estimation  his 
glory  was   diminished,   still   maintained  a  high 
station  near  the  throne  of  Justinian  ;   yet  the 
success  of  the   eunuch   Narses   in  recovering 
Italy,  could  leave  only  a  second  rank  in  mili- 
tary reputation  to  the  declining  veteran.   Above 
ten  years  afterwards,  however,  on  a  sudden  in- 
cursion  of  the    Bulgarians   across  the    frozen 
Danube,  in  which  they  advanced  to  the  long 
walls  of  Constantinople,   and   filled  tlie  court 
and  city  with  affright,  the  aged  Belisarius  was 
the  person  looked  to  as  the   tutelary  genius  of 
the  empire.    Assembling  a  tumultuary  band,  he 
issued  forth  against  the   barbarians,  put   them 
to  flight,  and  saved  the  capital  ;  though  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  purchase   their   return 
to  their  own  country  by  a  heavy  ransom.    This 
was  the  last  exploit  of  Belisarius,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  was   doomed  to   misfor- 
tunes   and    disgrace.       The    emperor,    grown 
more  jealous  with  advancing   years,   was   led 
to  suspect  his  old  general   of  being  concerned 
in   a   conspiracy    against    his   crown   and    life. 
On  very  incompetent  testimony,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  criminal,  and  though  his  life  was 
spared,  his    estates   were    confiscated,  and   he 
was  guarded  as  a   prisoner   in   his   own  house. 
At  length  his   innocence  was  recognised,  and 
his  liberty  and  fortunes  v/ere  restored  •,  but  he 
survived   only   eight   months   to  enjoy  the  re- 
turn of  better  days,   and  died  in  March,  565. 
The  story  of  his  being  deprived  of  sight,  and 
reduced   to    such    indigence   as  to  be  obliged 
to  beg  his  bread   in  the  streets,   is  a  fiction  of 
later  times,  and   only  attests  the  celebrity   of 
this  hero  in  popular  fame,  which  caused   him 
to  be  selected  as  the  most  striking  example  of 
a   change    of   fortune.        Univers.   Hist.      Gib- 
bon.— A. 

BELLARMINO,  Robert,  cardinal,  one  of 
the   most  celebrated   cojitroversialists  of   the 


Romish  church,  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano 
in  Tuscany,  in    1542.     His  mother  was  sister 
to  pope  Marcellus  II.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he   entered   into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  among 
whom  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  ap- 
plication and  talents.     His  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  sent  for  to  the  Low-countries  in 
order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  reformers ; 
and  after  being  ordained   priest  in    1569,   by 
Jansenius  bi.iiiop  of  Ghent,  he  was  placed  in 
the  theological  chair  of  the  university  of  Lo- 
vain.    His  success  both  in  leaching  and  preach- 
ing was  very  great  ;  and  he  is  said  frequently 
to  have  had  for  his  auditors  persons  of  the  pro- 
testant  persuasion  from  Holland  and  England. 
After  a  residence  of  seven  years  atLouvain,  oc- 
cupied as  well  in  augmenting  his  own  stores 
of  knowledge,  as  instructing  others,  he  return- 
ed to  Italy,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  su- 
periors in  giving  controversial  lectures,  and  was 
honoured  by  tliree   successive  popes  with  im- 
portant commissions.     Sixtus  V.  sent  him  into 
France  in  1590,  as  a  companion  to  the  legate, 
cardinal  Gactano.     Clement  VIII.  in  1598  no- 
minated   him   to  the    cardinalate,  adding   the 
magnificent  eulogium,  "  We  choose  him  be- 
cause the  church  of  God  does  not  possess  his 
equal  in  learning."     In   1602  he  was  created 
archbishop    of  Capua,  and  for  four  years   he 
governed  with  great  zeal  the  church  committed 
to  his  charge.     At   the   election  of  the   popes 
Leo  XI.  and  Paul  V.   Bellarmin  was   thought 
of  for  the  pontificate  ;  and  it  is   supposed  that 
nothing  but   his  being   a   Jesuit    opposed    his 
election;  the  great  power  and  influence  of  that 
body  having   always   prevented  their  elevation 
to   a   post,   which,   if  once   attained  by  them, 
might  never  have  been   quitted.     Paul  V.  re- 
called  Bellarmin    to   Rome,   to  remain   about 
his  person  ;   on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his 
archbishopric,    without  reserving   any  pension 
from  it,  as  he  might  have  done.    He  contmued 
to  serve  the  church,  till  the  year  1621,  when 
he  left  his  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  and  re- 
tired to  a  house   of  his  order,  where   he  died 
the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.     In 
his   last   illness  he  received  a  visit   from   the 
pope,  Gregory  XV.  ;    and  such  was  the  pro- 
found veneration  with  which   he  had   always 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  Christ's  vicar  up- 
on earth,  that  he  saluted  the  pontiff  on  his  en- 
trance   with    the    words    of   the   centurion    to 
Christ,    "   Lord,   I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldst   come  under  my  roof."     On  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  it  was  necessary  for  the  guards 
to  keep  off  the  crowd  which  pressed   round  to 
touch  his  body,  or  procure  some  relic  of  his 
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garments,  as  if  he  had  been  a  saint ;  and  simi- 
lar tokens  of  regret  and  reverence  liad  been 
displayed  by  the  Capuans  when  he  left  their 
city. 

Bellarmin    had   the  double    merit  with  die 
court  of  Rome,  of  having  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous   defenders    of  the    catholic    religion 
agninst  the  reformers,  and  of  having  been  one 
of  those  who  exalted  to   the  highest  pitch  the 
pi^erogative  of  the  Roman  see  over  those  of  the 
same  communion,  and  the  power  of  the  popes, 
spiritual  and   temporal.      With  regard   to  the 
first,  so   formida.ble  were  his  controversial  la- 
bours thought,   that  for  a  number  of  years  no 
eminent   protestant  divine    failed  to   make  the 
arguments  of  Bellarmin  a  particular  object  of 
refutation.     The    great  work  which   has   fur- 
nibhed  matter  for  this  warfare,  is  a  "  Body  ot 
Controversy,"  written  in  Latin,  and  frequently 
reprinted.     The  best  edition  was  reckoned  that 
of  Paris,  called  the  "Triadelphi,"  in  4  vols.  fol. 
till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Prague,  in  1721, 
also  4  vols.  fol.     The  style   cannot  pretend  to 
purity  or  elegance  ;  but  it  is  perspicuous,  close, 
and  precise,  and  free  from  seholascic  barbarism. 
Each  question  is   treated  of  in  a  clear  and  me- 
thodical manner  ;    and  the  opinions    deemed 
heretical  are  stated  with  so  much  fairness,  and 
the  objections  of  adversaries  are  proposed  with 
so  much   force,    that  some   of  his  own  party 
have  doubted  whether  his  works  were  not  like- 
ly to  do  more  harm  than  good.     He  is,  how- 
ever, very   copious   in   his  proofs  and  refuta- 
tions j  and  displays  a  vast  extent  of  learning  in 
scriptural  criticism,  in  the  commentaries  and  de- 
cisions of  fathers  and  councils,  and  in  the  doe- 
trine  and  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  as 
becomes  one  who   determines  every  point  not 
by  reasoning  but  by  authority.     He  has  adopt- 
ed none  of  the  lax  morality  inculcatorl  by  some 
of  his  order;  and  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  efficacious  grace,  he  is  more 
of  an  Augustinian  doctor,  than  a  Jesuit.     Be- 
sides this  work,  he  wrote  "  A  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  j"  "  Sermons;"  "  A  Treatise  on  F.c- 
clesiastical  Historians  ;"  "  A   Treatise  on  the 
Temporal  Authority  of  the  Pope  against  Bar- 
clay ;"  "  The   Groans  of  the  Dove  ;"  "  On 
the  Obligations  of  Bishops  ;"  and  a  "  f  lebrew 
Gramnrar."       Some   of   these,    especially    his 
book  on  the   temporal   authority   of  the  pope, 
excited  adversaries  against  him  in  his  own  com- 
munion.    His  hisjh   ultramontaine  maxims  on 
the    right    of   the    pontiffs    to   depose   princes 
caused  that  work  to  be  condemned  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.     Nor  did  it  content  the  court 


of  Rome  itself ;  for  by  way  of  a  temperament, 
it  asserted  not  a  direct,  but  an  indirect  power 
of  the  popes  in  temporal  matters  ;  with  which 
Sixtus  V.  was  so  offended,  that  he  caused  the 
book  to  be  put  in  the  index  of  the  inquisition.. 
1  hese  and  other  attacks  made  upon  Bellar- 
min by  the  catholics  gave  grounds  to  the  cele- 
brated Mayer  for  his  dissertation  "  De  Fide 
Bellarmini  ipsis  Pontiticiis  ambigua."  (On  the 
doubts  of  the  papists  themselves  concerning  the 
faith  of  Bellarmin.)  Some  protcstants,  in 
their  zeal  against  this  formidable  adversary,  in- 
jured their  cause,  by  inventing  some  very  ab- 
surd and  malignant  calumnies  against  his  mo- 
rals ;  and  even  Joseph  Scaliger  has  not  scru- 
pled to  assert,  that  Bellarmin  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  the  doctrines  he  defended.  But  there 
is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  he  inclined  to 
superstition  in  faith,  and  to  scrupulosity  in 
practice.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  one  half 
of  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other 
half  to  Jesus  Christ :  and  it  is  said  by  his  pane- 
gyrists, that  he  patiently  suffered  himself  to  be 
tormented  by  flies  and  other  vermin,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  molested  ;  alleging  that 
these  animals  had  no  other  paradise  than  their 
present  existence,  of  which  it  was  cruel  to  de- 
prive them.  It  is  certain,  that  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  sanctity,  that  proofs  were  col- 
lected by  his  society  of  his  right  to  canonisa- 
tion ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  sovereigns  whose  temporal  rights 
he  oppugned,  has  prevented  the  popes  from 
complymg  with  the  repeated  applications  of  the 
Jesuits  to  obtain  him  that  honour.  Bayle. 
Aloreri.  Tiraboschi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  A'lc- 
sheim. — A. 

BELL  AY,  William  du,  lord  of  Langei, 
a  man  of  eminence  under  Francis  L  was  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  in  a  variety  of  important 
commissions,  and  served  him  very  effectually, 
by  means  of  the  excellent  intelligence  he  ob- 
tained of  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
very  instrumental  in  procuring  the  determina- 
tions of  some  of  the  French  universities,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Ca- 
tliarijie,  by  which  complaisance  he  hoped  to 
secure  that  prince  in  the  interest  of  his  ma- 
ster. Francis  employed  him  mucli  in  his  ne- 
gociations  with  the  German  protestants ;  and 
he  displayed  great  art  in  excusing  to  them  the  se- 
verities exercised  against  the  French  reformers. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to 
persecution  ;  for  he  long  procured  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  cruel  edict  against  tlie  protestants  of 
Cabrieres  and  Merindol.     He  was  made  go- 
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vernor  of  Turin  in  1537,  nnd  soon  after,  vice- 
roy of  Piedmont.  Returning  from  that  country 
in  winter,  in  order  to  convey  some  important  in- 
telligence to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  taken 
ill  on  the  road,  and  died  at  St.  Saphorin,  be- 
tween Lyons  and  Roane,  in  January,  1543. 
William  du  Bellay  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  a  "  His- 
tory of  his  own  Times,"  composed  first  in  Latin, 
and  translated  by  him  into  French.  It  was 
divided  into  ogrioades,  or  books  of  eight  chap- 
ters each  ;  but  of  tliese  only  a  few  are  pre- 
sen'ed  in  the  works  of  his  brother  Martin  du 
Bellay.  They  are  written  in  a  simple  and  lively 
manner,  but  are  somewhat  partial  in  favour  of 
Francis  L  He  was  one  of  the  first  French 
writers  who  doubted  of  the  miraculous  facts 
recorded  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Noitv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BELLAY,  John  du,  cardinal,  son  of  Louis 
du  Bellay,  lord  of  Langei,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1492,  and 
brought  up  to  literature,  in  which  he  made 
an  early  proficiency.  Francis  L  esteemed  him 
highly,  and  employed  him  in  a  number  of  em- 
bassies, rewarding  him  with  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments, of  which  he  successively  held  some 
of  the  most  considerable  in  France.  He  was 
bishop  of  Paris,  when  he  was  employed  by  his 
master  to  use  all  endeavours  for  procuring  an 
accommodation  between  Henry  VIIL  of  Eng- 
land and  the  see  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry,  and  thence  went  to 
the  pope,  from  wliom  he  obtained  the  delay  re- 
quired by  Henry  for  defending  his  cause  by 
procuration.  But  a  courier  from  Henry  not 
arriving  on  the  day  appointed,  the  pope,  con- 
trary to  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Bellay, 
proceeded  to  the  denunciation  of  those  eccle- 
siastical censures,  which  occasioned  the  final 
separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion. Bellay  continued  at  Rome,  and  in 
1535  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  IIL  On 
obtaining  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
Charles  V.  he  hastened  back  to  France ;  and 
when  that  monarch  invaded  Provence,  in  1536, 
Bellay  was  left  by  Francis  as  his  lieutenant- 
general  in  Paris,  on  which  occasion  he  dis- 
played as  much  military  vigour  as  civil  pru- 
dence, and  put  the  metropolis  and  the  principal 
places  in  Picardy  and  Champagne  in  a  formid- 
able state  of  defence.  He  continued  in  high 
consideration  during  the  life  of  Francis,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  king  he  lost  his  credit, 
chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.     He  retired  to  Rome,  and  resigning 


his  promotions  in  France,  was  made  bishop  of 
Ostia.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  by  his  bro- 
ther cardinals,  that  there  were  thoughts  of 
raising  him  to  the  pontificate,  when  he  died  iu 
1560  at  I^ome,  aged  sixty-eight. 

The  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  not  only  highly 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  but  held  a  distinguish- 
ed rank  among  the  patrons  and  friends  of  lite- 
rature. By  his  influence,  and  that  of  Budxus, 
Francis  was  induced  to  found  the  royal  college 
in  1529.  The  celebrated  Rabelais  was  once 
physician  to  this  prelate.  He  himself  wrote 
elegantly  both  in  his  own  language,  and  in 
Latin.  In  the  former  he  has  left  some  ha- 
rangues and  an  apology  for  Francis  I.  In  the 
latter  he  wrote  three  books  of  poems,  consist- 
ing of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams,  printed  by 
R.  Stephens  in  1546.  These  have  been  praised 
by  dc  Thou  and  Saintc-Marthe  as  pieces  which 
would  have  conferred  honour  on  a  poet  by  pro- 
fession. 

Martin  (hi  Bellay,  another  brother,  also  serv- 
ed Francis  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capa- 
city, and  rose  high  in  his  favour.  He  wrote 
historical  memoirs,  from  15 13  to  1543,  pub- 
lished with  those  of  his  brother.  Bayle.  Mo- 
reri.— A. 

BELLAY,  Joachim  du,  a  distinguished 
name  among  the  older  of  the  French  poets, 
was  born  at  Lire  in  Anjou,  about  the  year 
1524,  of  a  family  related  to  that  of  the  Bel- 
lays  above  mentioned.  He  was  early  left  an 
orphan,  and  underwent  much  uneasiness  from 
familv  misfortunes,  which  at  length  he  dissi- 
pated by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  poets,  an- 
cient and  modern.  From  admiring,  he  was  led 
to  imitating  them ;  and  he  cultivated  his  poetical 
vein  with  such  success,  that  his  verses  made 
him  known  at  court,  and  became  the  delight 
of  Francis  I.  Henry  II.  and  Margaret  queen 
of  Navarre.  From  the  sweetness  and  facility 
of  his  muse  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
French  Ovid.  He  d.'served  this  title,  too,  by 
the  licentiousness  of  some  of  his  pieces.  He 
was  thought  particularly  to  excel  in  the  son- 
net ;  and  his  place  as  a  poet  has  been  gene- 
rally fixed  next  to  that  of  Ronsard.  He  fol- 
lowed his  relation,  the  cardinal,  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  three  years.  The  cardinal  ad- 
vised him  to  practise  Latin  verse,  which  he 
did  with  some  success,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  he  had  obtained  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  On  his  return  to  France,  as  agent  to 
the  cardinal,  some  secret  enemies  did  him  ill 
offices  with  that  prelate,  charging  him  with 
immorality  and  irrellgion,  by  which  means  he 
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fell  into  new  difficulties.  The  bishop  of  Paris, 
another  of  the  family  of  Bellay,  gave  him  a 
canonry  in  his  church  in  1555,  ami  he  had  a 
prospect  of  further  preferment,  when  he  was 
taken  off  by  an  apoplexy  on  January  i,  1560. 

His  French  poems  were  published  complete 
in  1561  ;  and  his  Latin  ones  in  1569.  Notiv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Aforeri — A. 

BELLEFOREST,  Francis  he,  a  writer  who 
in  his  time  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  fame 
merely  from  the  quantity  of  his  works,  was  a 
native  of  tlie  province  of  Guienne,  at  a  village 
of  which  called  Sarzan  he  was  born,  in  1^30. 
After  an  early  education  in  the  court  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  sent  to  study  the 
law  at  Toulouse  ;  but  finding  it  easier  to  cul- 
tivate a  talent  which  he  possessed  of  pouring 
out  bad  verses  with  prodigious  facility,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  panegyrising  all  the  noblesse 
in  and  about  Toulouse,  who  rewarded  him 
with  praise  and  suppers.  He  then  came  to 
the  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  learned  and  great ;  and  by  dint 
of  industry  and  insinuation  attained  to  some 
reputation  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  He  even  procured  the  post  of 
historiographer-royal,  but  lost  it  again  for  want 
of  attention  to  fact  in  his  productions.  He  is 
reckoned  to  have  composed  more  than  fifty 
works  on  different  subjects,  in  the  course  of  a 
life  which  lasted  only  fifty-three  years,  as  he 
died  at  Paris  in  1583.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  there  was  neither  tongue  nor  science  which 
he  did  not  profane.  History  was  one  of  his 
most  fertile  topics ;  and  he  published  compi- 
lations of  "  Tragical  histories,"  and  "  Won- 
derful histories  ;"  and  the  two  following  works, 
which  alone,  of  all  the  mass,  are  worth  re- 
citing ;  "  The  History  of  the  nine  Kings  of 
France  of  the  Name  of  Charles,"  folio  ;  and 
"  The  Annals  of  General  History  of  France, 
Par.  1600,"  2  vols.  fol.  This  last  contains 
many  curious  facts  drawn  from  the  ancient 
chronicles,  but  so  disfigured  in  the  narration, 
and  so  intermixed  with  absolute  fable,  that  they 
have  no  value  as  authorities.  Moreri,  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

BELLEGARDE,  John-Baptist  Morvan 
DE,  usually  called  the  j^M'e,  was  born  in  1648, 
in  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  of  a  family  of  rank, 
and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  father  Bouhours,  under 
whom  he  formed  his  taste  an<l  style.  An  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  Descartes,  then 
much  opposed  by  the  orthodox,  caused  him  to 
quit  the  society,  after  continuing  in  it  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  and  taking  prie&ts'  orders. 
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He  entered  into  the  world,  and  sometimes 
preached  with  applause  ;  but  h.is  principal  em- 
ployment was  that  of  an  author,  in  which -ca- 
pacity he  wrote  a  great  multitude  of  books, 
and  made  himself  considerably  known,  if  not 
highly  valued.  He  supported  himself  on  his 
profits,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  every  thing 
beyond  a  mere  maintenance.  Some  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  ceased  his  literary  labours, 
parted  with  his  books,  and  retired  to  the  com- 
munity of  St.  Francis  dc  Sales  at  Paris,  esta- 
blished for  the  support  of  poor  priests,  where 
he  closed  his  days  in  1734.  The  publications 
of  this  voluminous  writer  consist  in  great  part 
of  translations  from  the  works  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  St.  Ambrose,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  &c.  as 
well  as  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  profane 
writers.  In  these,  his  style  is  reckoned  pure, 
and  even  elegant ;  but  he  often  mistakes  the 
sense  of  his  originals,  especially  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  His  original  works  turn  chiefly  upon 
morals,  and  matters  of  taste.  Those  which 
succeeded  best,  were  "  Reflections  on  Ridi- 
cule ;"  "  Reflections  on  what  may  please  and 
displease  in  tlie  Commerce  of  the  World  ;"  and 
"  Reflections  on  Elegance  and  Politeness  of 
Style."  These,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
kind,  form  fourteen  small  volumes.  His  re- 
flections, however,  are  not  remarkable  for  depth 
or  novelty.     A/onri.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

BELLENDEN,  William  (Lat.  Bellende- 
Nus),  a  man  of  elegant  literature,  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
a  piofessor  in  the  belles-lettres  at  Paris  in 
1602,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  long  resid- 
ence in  that  capital,  which  continued  even 
after  king  James  I.  had  created  him  a  master 
of  requests.  In  1608  h.e  published  at  Paris  a 
work  entitled  "  Cicero  Prinecps,"  in  which  h« 
had  digested  into  regular  order  all  the  passages 
in  the  works  of  Cicero  relative  to  the  maxims 
of  monarchical  government,  and  the  duties  of  a 
prince.  This  he  dedicated  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  treatise  "  lie  pro- 
cessu  &  scriptoribus  rei  poiiticx."  This  vo- 
lume was  succeeded  in  1612  by  "  Cicero  Con- 
sul, Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,"  which 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  nature  of 
the  consular  office,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  After  these  pieces,  he  plaimcd 
a  third  work  under  the  title  of  "  He  Statu 
Orbis  Prisci,"  to  contain  an  enquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  ancients  in  philosophy  and  go- 
vernment, from  the  earliest  periods.  In  this 
lie  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  in 
161  5j  dedicated  to    prince    Charles  i    but    he 
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afterwards  thought  it  best  to  unite  all  the  three 
pieces  into  one,  which  in  1616  he  published, 
with  the  title  of  "  Bcllendenus  de  Statu." 
Bellenden  then  projected  a  more  extensive 
work,  "  Dc  Tribus  LuminibUs  Romanorum," 
ill  which  Seneca  and  Pliny  were  to  be  joined 
to  Cicero.  He  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  execution,  wlien  the  design  was  cut  short 
by  his  death.  He  was  a  pure  and  elegant 
writer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  extensive  know- 
ledge and  sound  judgment.  His  Latin  style  is 
closely  formed  upon  that  of  Cicero,  whose 
phraseology  he  interweaves  with  his  own  ex- 
pressions, in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  whether  he  is  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  or  citing  sentences  from  Cicero. 
'The  book  "  De  Statu,"  which  hr.d  become 
very  scarce,  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1787, 
by  an  anonymous  editor,  accompanied  by  a 
preface  in  Latin,  relative  to  politics  and  public 
characters  of  the  day,  which  excited  much  at- 
tention ;  more,  indeed,  than  the  work  it- 
self, which,  however  it  may  be  esteemed  as  a 
curiosity  by  the  learned,  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded at  present  as  a  source  of  political  in- 
struction. The  editor  supposes  that  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  derived  great  assistance  from  Bellen- 
dcn's  writings  in  composing  his  Life  of 
Cicero,  though  he  has  never  even  mentioned 
this  author's    name.       Pi'^f-  to  Bcllcndcnus  de 

Statu.      Moiithh  Rev A. 

BELLEROPHON,  one  of  the  semi-fabu- 
lous heroes  of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Glau- 
cus  king  of  Ephyra,  or  Corinth,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Jason.  The  misfortune  of 
committing  homicide,  as  some  say,  on  his 
own  brother,  drove  Bellerophon  to  exile  at  the 
court  of  PrvEtus  king  of  Argos.  Sthenoba;a 
(or,  according  to  Homer,  Ant;ea),  wife  of  Prx- 
tus,  falling  in  love  with  him,  and  in  vain 
soliciting  him  to  gratify  her  passion,  accused 
him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity.  In  revenge  for  this  supposed  insult, 
PriEtus  sent  Bellerophon  to  lobates,  his  father- 
in-law,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter  enjoining 
that  prince  to  put  him  to  death.  lobates,  not 
choosing  himself  to  be  the  murderer  of  a 
stranger,  employed  Bellerophon  in  several  dan- 
gerous expeditions,  as  against  the  Solymi,  and 
the  Amazons,  from  all  which  he  returned  vic- 
torious. His  courage  and  success  so  ingratiattd 
him  with  lobates,  that  he  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  settled  him  in  a  fertile 
part  of  Lycia,  where  he  reigned,  and  brought 
up  his  family.  At  length,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  "  hated 
by    the   gods,    and    wandering    in  the  Aleian 


plain,  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  avoiding  aTJ 
commerce  with  men,"  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  insanity,  in  whieii  he  died.  In 
the  above  narration  there  is  nothing  which 
passes  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability  j 
but  Homer  and  other  writers  have  annexed  to 
his  exploits  the  story  of  his  killing  a  triform 
monster,  called  the  Chimsera,  in  which  he  had 
the  assistance  of  the  flying  horse  Pegasus,  sent 
him  by  Minerva.  Various  guesses  have  been 
made  respecting  the  facts  concealed  under  this 
fable  ;  but,  however  ingenious,  they  have  not 
foundation  enough  to  beworth  repeating.  Homer 
Iliad  VI.      Univ.  Hist.     AIoreri.—A. 

BELLIEVRE,  Pompone  de,  chancellor  of 
France,  son  of  the  first  president  of  the  par- 
liament of  Dauphine,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1529.  He  studied  at  Toulouse  and  Padua, 
and  was  created  counsellor  to  tlie  senate  of 
Chamberry,  tlien  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
In  1575  he  was  supcvintendant  of  the  finances  ; 
and  in  1579,  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  The  kings  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and 
IV.  employed  him  in  several  important  em- 
bassies to  different  states.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  peace  of  Vervin,  and 
in  recompence  for  his  services  on  that  occa- 
sion, Henry  IV.  created  him  chancellor  in  1599. 
In  the  execution  of  this  office  he  was  enligh- 
tened, firm,  inflexible,  and  inclined  to  austerity. 
His  talents  for  business  were  great,  and  he  pos- 
sessed learning  and  eloquence;  but  the  warmth 
of  his  temper  sometimes  rendered  him  pre- 
cipitate. The  seals  'were  taken  from  him  in 
1604,  and  given  to  his  rival  Brulart  de  Silleri. 
He  continued  in  the  posts  of  chancellor  and 
president  of  the  council  ;  but  he  felt  his  loss 
of  consequence,  aiyl  was  used  to  say,  "  that  a 
chancellor  without  the  seals  was  a  body  with- 
out soul."  He  died  in  1607,  at  the  age  of 
seventy^eighl.  Several  writers  of  eminence 
have  bestowed  praises  on  his  memory,  a  due 
return  to  the  regard  he  always  shewed  for 
learning  and  its  professors.  He  was  present 
at  the  famous  theological  conference  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  between  du  Perron  and  Duplessis 
Mornai,  and  by  the  king's  command  published 
a  relation  of  it. 

Another  Pompone  de  Bellievre,  grandson  to 
the  former,  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
embassador  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  and  was  founder  of  the  general  hospital 
at  Paris.      Aloreri.     Noi.'v.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BELLINI,  Laurence,  a  medical  professor 
of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1643.  He  studied  at  Pisa,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Marchettij   Redi,  and  Borelli.     Such  was  his 
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progi'ess,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
made  philosophical  professor  at  Pisa,  and  soon 
after,  through  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
was  placed  in  the  anatomical  chair,  which  he 
filled  with  great  applause  during  near  thirty 
years.  Bellini  was  of  the  medico-mathemati- 
cal sect,  and  was  long  one  of  its  principal 
supporters.  His  talents  were  splendid  and  va- 
rious ;  and  besides  his  proper  professional 
studies,  he  was  a  proficient  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  music.  He  employed  a  pompous  and  mag- 
nificent style,  and  was  prone  to  exaggerated 
representations  of  things.  At  the  age  of  fifty 
he  was  called  to  Florence,  and  made  phy- 
sician to  the  Grand  Duke,  Cosmo  III.  but  he 
is  said  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  practice 
ijf  medicine,  so  as  at  length  to  have  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  prince  and  the  public. 
His  disposition  to  censure  otiiers  and  extol 
himself,  joined  to  long  bodilv  infirmities,  caused 
iiim  to  pass  an  uncomfortable  life  at  home, 
w'hile  he  was  the  object  of  great  admiration 
abroad.  He  died  in  1 703  of  a  disorder,  the 
nature  of  which  he  mistook. 

Bellini  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
anatomical  antl  medical.  Of  tlie  former  the 
principal  are,  "  Exercitatio  anatomica  de  struc- 
tura  &i  usu  renum,"  and  "  Gustus  organum 
novissime  deprehensum."  Of  the  latter,  the 
most  celebrated  is  a  volume  containing  treatises 
"  De  urinis  &  pulsibus  ;"  "  De  missione 
sanguinis  ","  and  "  De  niorbis  capitis  &  pec- 
toris." Of  these,  the  treatise  on  blood-letting 
furnished  the  schools  with  a  new  and  ingeni- 
ous theory  on  derivation  and  revulsion,  whicli 
flourished  for  a  long  time,  till  it  was  impugned 
by  the  French  surgeons.  Its  leading  principle 
i  ■,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  increased  in 
free  vessels  when  any  part  of  them  is  obsruct- 
cd.  Haller  has  defended  his  doctrine  in  part, 
but  not  throughout.  Other  works  of  Bellini's 
are,  "  De  febribus  libellus,"  a  treatise  in  which 
a  mechanical  theory  of  fevers  is  proposed;"  and 
"  Opuscula  aliciua,"  addressed  to  the  cele- 
brated I'ltcairn,  who  was  also  of  the  mathe- 
matical school,  and  vi-as  a  correspondent  and  ad- 
mirer of  Bellini.  His  "  Discorsi  d'anatomia" 
pronounced  before  the  Acadcmia  della  Crusca, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  rather  oratorical  dis- 
plays, than  serious  compositions.  Alon-ri. 
Haller  BihI.  Ahd.  Pratt,  is"  Atiatom. — A. 

BELLINO,  Glntii.i;,  son  of  a  Venetian 
painter,  was  born  about  1 420,  and  brought  up 
to  his  father's  profession.  He  attained  great 
reputation  at  Venice,  wlicre  he  painted  some 
pieces  in  tlie  great  council  chamber.  A  singu- 
lar tircumstaiigc  in  his  fortune  was,  that  Ma- 


homet IT.  the  Turkish  emperor,  having  seen 
some  of  his  works,  was  ro  much  struck  witli 
them,  contrary  to  the  u>ual  disregard  shown 
by  the  Mahometans  to  pictures,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  Venetian  senate  to  engage  the  painter  in 
his  service.  Accordingly,  Bellino  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  honourably  enter- 
tained, and  employed  in  various  performances. 
Among  the  rest  (as  the  story  goes),  he  painted 
the  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  per- 
sonage revered  by  Musulmans  ;  when  Maho- 
met found  fault  with  the  representation  of  the 
neck,  which  was  made  to  project  too  much 
after  its  separation  from  the  head.  To  con- 
vince Bellino  of  his  error  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, the  emperor  called  for  a  slave,  and  struck 
off  his  head  in  his  presence.  The  lesson,  how- 
ever, operated  so  powerfully  on  the  artist's 
feelings,  that  he  was  never  easy  till  he  ob- 
tained his  dismission.  Mahomet  sent  him  back 
with  several  noble  presents,  and  wrote  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  to  the  senate,  which  obtained 
him  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  and  a  pension  for 
life.  He  died  in  1501.  He  painted  chiefly  in 
distemper,  aiKl  his  designs  are  but  in  an  indilTer- 
ent  taste.     De  Piles. — A. 

BELLINO,  John,  younger  brother  to  the 
preceding,  was  a  better  artist,  and  by  obtain- 
ing the  secret  of  oil-painting  from  Antonio  of 
Messina,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
Venetian  school  of  colouring.  He  himself  at- 
tained no  high  degree  of  excellence  ;  but  he 
participates  in  some  measure  in  the  fame  of 
his  two  eminent  scholars,  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
Bellino  copied  very  closely  after  nature,  whence 
his  style  has  little  grandeur.  He  improved  in 
consequence  of  the  excellence  of  his  scholars, 
whence  his  latest  works  are  the  best.  Titian 
was  employed  to  finish  some  of  them,  pr.rticu- 
larly  a  bacchanal  for  Alphonso  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  which  he  has  liberally  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  his  old  master.  John  Bellino  died  in 
15 1 2,  aged  ninety.     De  Piles. — A. 

BELLOI,  Peter-Laurence  Buyrettf.  nu, 
a  French  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  St. 
Flour,  in  Auvergnc,  in  1727,  and  educated  at 
Paris  under  an  uncle,  a  distinguished  pleader 
in  parliament.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the  bar  ; 
and  at  length  his  passion  for  letters  became  so 
strong,  that  despairing  of  obtaining  his  uncle's 
permission  to  pursue  them  e\clusi\i'ly,  he  left 
his  country,  and  went  to  Russia  in  the  capacity 
of  an  actor.  He  contiiuied  some  time  there, 
and  exercised  his  literary  talent  in  the  com- 
position of  various  fugitive  pieces.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  1758,  he  brought  on  the  stage  his 
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tpgedy  of  "  Titus,"  an  imitation  of  Metas- 
tasio's  Clemenza  lie  Tito.  He  next  wrote 
"  Zelmire,"  wliich,  on  account  of  some  strik- 
ing incidents  and  situations,  had  success  on 
the  stage,  though  an  extravagant  and  ill-written 
piece.  His  fame  was  raised  to  its  highest 
point  in  1765,  by  his  "  Siege  of  Calais,"  a 
tragcds'  which  an  interesting  national  subject 
rendered  extremely  popular.  The  king  pre- 
sented the  author  with  a  gold  medal  and  a 
considerable  pecuniary  reward ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Calais  sent  him  their  freedom  in  a 
gold  box,  and  placed  liis  portrait  in  the  town 
h.tU  among  those  of  their  public  benefactors. 
This  performance,  though  defective  in  style, 
contains  many  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
and  pathetic  situations.  Voltaire  wrote  a  very 
flattering  letter  to  the  author  on  the  occasion, 
tJiough  he  thought  proper  to  retract  his  praises 
after  licUoi's  death.  This  piece  lias  not  sus- 
tained its  first  reputation.  His  "  Bayard" 
afterwards  obtained  some  applause,  though  in- 
ferior to  tlie  former.  His  "  Peter  the  Cruel," 
and  "  Gabiiellc  de  Vergy,"  had  still  less  merit; 
and  the  failure  of  the  first  of  these  was  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  death,  w'.iicli  hap- 
pened in  1775,  ^  '^'''^  great  regret  of  a  number 
of  friends,  whom  he  had  attached  by  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Belloi 
■was  chiefly  di>tinguished  by  knowledge  of 
stage  effect,  resulting  from  new  and  uncom- 
mon situations.  In  pursuit  of  these  he  often 
quitted  the  true  and  natural  pathetic,  and 
thereby  aided  in  the  degradation  of  the  mo- 
dern theatre.  His  versification  is  often  negli- 
gent, and  his  diction  hard  and  inflated.  The 
works  of  this  writer  were  published  by  Mr. 
Gaillard  of  the  French  Academy,  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  1779.  Three  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are 
followed  by  learned  historical  memoirs.  A 
life  of  the  author  is  prefixed.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist — A. 

BELLORI,  John-Peter,  a  celebrated  an- 
tiquary, was  a  native  of  Rome.  He  was  de- 
stined by  his  father  for  a  post  in  a  public  office, 
and  for  that  purpose  was  placed  with  his  uncle 
Francis  Angeloni,  secretary  to  cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini  ;  but  here  he  caught  his  relation's 
taste  for  antiquities,  which  he  made  the  seri- 
ous business  of  his  life.  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden  appointed  him  to  the  care  of  her 
library  and  cabinet  of  curiosities  ;  and  pope 
Clement  X.  made  him  antiquary  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  1696,  .above  eighty  years  of  age. 
'JTie  valuable  cabinet  which  he  left  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  tlat  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Berlin.    BcUori  Composed  a  grew  number 


ofworks  relative  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  Some 

of  the  principal  are  :  "  Not-.e  in  numismata,  turn 
Ephesia  turn  aliarum  urbium,  Apibus  insig- 
nita,"  1658,  4to.  ;  "  Fragmenta  vestigii  vcteris 
Romx,"  1673,  fol.  ;  "  La  colonna  Trajana," 
fol. ;  "  Le  pitture  antiche  del  sepolcro  dc' 
Nasonii,"  1680,  fol.  ;  "  Le  antiche  luccrni  se- 
polcrali  figurate,"  169 1,  fol.  ;  "  Gli  antichi 
scpolcri,  overo  Mausolei  Romani  &  Etruschi," 
1699,  fol.  ;  "  Vetercs  arcus  Augustorum," 
1690,  fol.  -,  "  Vite  de  pittori,  scultori  &  ar- 
chitetti  moderni,"  1692,  410.  "  Imagines  vc- 
lerum  Philosophorum,"  1685,  fol.  These  are 
written  in  the  language  of  their  title  page,  and 
are  all  in  esteem.  Several  treatises  of  this  au- 
thor are  inserted  ia  the  seventh  volume  of 
Gronovius's  Greek  antiquities.  He  also  re- 
printed in  1685,  with  large  editions,  Angelo- 
ni's  "  Historia  Augusta,"  illustrated  by  me- 
dals.     Afoirri.      Tirnboschi. — A. 

BELON,  Peter,  jM.D.  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
about  1518.  He  was  a  considerable  contri- 
butor to  natural  history,  by  his  travels,  which, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal  de  Tour- 
non,  he  undertook  in  1546,  and  extended  for 
three  or  four  years  through  Greece,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in 
the  nature  of  plants,  animals,  minerals,  &e. 
Haller  gives  him  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
who  made  distant  journies  with  such  a  view. 
He  likewise  travelled  into  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  various  parts  of  Frince,  in  order 
to  collect  plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
curiosity.  On  his  return  he  published  his  re- 
marks, under  the  title  of  "  Les  Observation* 
de  plusieurs  Singularites  &  Choses  memorables 
trouvees  en  Grece,  en  Asie,  Judee,  Egypte, 
Arabic,"  in  4to.  Par.  1553  ",  a  work  replete 
with  curious  and  authentic  particulars,  and 
often  quoted,  to  the  present  day.  He  likewise 
published  treatises  ;  "  On  Coniferous  Trees  ;" 
"  On  Birds  ;"  and  "  On  Fishes,  with  their 
figures  ;"  "  On  the  ancient  INIode  of  Embalm- 
ing ;  "  "  On  Defects  in  the  Practice  of  Agri- 
culture." By  his  learning  and  merit  he  obr 
tained  the  esteem  of  the  kings  Henry  II.  and 
Charles  IX.  and  was  proceeding  to  enrich  sci- 
ence by  his  publications,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  enemy  near  Paris,  in  1564. 
Aloreri.      Haller  Bib!.  Bo/an. — A. 

BELSUNCE,  Henry-Francis-Xavier  db, 
honourably  known  as  the  gtid  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
was  the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Belsunee,  a  no- 
bleman of  Guienne.  He  first  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits;  wliich  he  afterwards  quitted. 
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and  in  1709  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Marseilles.  At  the  dreadful  plague  which 
visited  that  city  in  1720  and  1721,  and  which 
was  cme  of  the  most  fatal  upon  record,  this 
prelate  greatly  distinguished  his  charitable  zeal 
and  fortitude.  Refu'  ing  to  quit  the  scene  of 
danger,  he  devoted  all  his  fortune  and  time  to 
the  succour  of  the  afflicted,  and  went  from 
street  to  street  in  the  height  of  the  ])cstilence, 
carrying  spiritual  and  temporal  relief  to  the  sick 
and  dying.  This  noble  conduct  was  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  his  unfortunate  diocesans;  andsuch 
was  the  afl'ection  with  which  calamity  inspired 
him  towards  the  flock  committed  to  his  cliarge, 
that  when  the  king,  in  1723,  meant  to  reward 
his  merit,  by  removing  him  to  the  see  of 
Laon,  which  confers  a  dukedom  and  peerage, 
he  refused  to  change  his  situation.  He  always 
remained  attached  to  the  order  of  Jesuits  to 
which  he  had  originally  belonged;  and  to  some 
of  this  society,  whom  he  kept  with  him,  were 
attributed  certain  pastoral  instructions  and  other 
works  of  devotion  which  appeared  under  liis 
name.  He  died  in  1755.  Mora-i.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BELUS,  an  ancient  monarch,  whose  true 
history  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the-  Piil  of 
scripture,  and  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy.  It  is  asserted,  that  having  van- 
quislicd  tlie  Arabians  and  driven  them  from 
Babylon,  he  fixed  his  throne  there  about  the 
year  1322,  B.C.  and  after  a  reign  of  fifty-five 
years,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ninus,  who 
caused  him  to  be  worshipped  after  his  death, 
and  erected  to  his  honour  the  famous  temple, 
called  the  tower  of  Babel.  Other  writers,  liow- 
ever,  conceive  Belus  to  have  been  the  Nimrod 
of  scripture,  consequently  much  earlier  than 
the  Assyrian  kingdom.  Uuivcrs.  Hist.  Mc- 
reri. — A. 

BEMBO,  Peter,  cardinal,  an  eminent  re- 
storer of  literature,  son  of  Bernardo  Bcmbo, 
a  noble  Venetian,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1470. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Florence,  whither  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor from  his  republic  ;  and  on  his  return,  he 
studied  Latin  and  polite  literature  under  ITr- 
ticio.  At  a  more  mature  age  he  went  with  his 
father  to  Bergamo,  of  which  city  Bernardo  was 
appointed  chief  magistrate  ;  and  in  1492  he 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  Messina,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
under  Constantine  Lascaris.  He  removed  to 
Padua  in  1495,  and  in  that  university  received 
instructions  in  philosophy  from  Nicholas  Leo- 
■ico  Tomco.     His  f.itJicr  then  wished  to  in- 


troduce him  into  public  life,  but  after  a  short" 
trial  he  shewed  an  utter  disinclination  to  affairs 
of  business.  In  1498,  his  father  being  ap- 
pointed vice  domino  of  Ferrara,  he  attended 
him  to  that  city,  where  he  had  the  happiness 
of  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Leoniceno,  Tebaldeo,  Sadoleto,  and  Hercules 
•Strozzi.  Such  was  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
from  this  society,  that  he  frequently  renewed 
his  visits  to  Ferrara,  residing  either  in  the 
town,  or  tlie  villa  of  Strozzi,  and  much  re- 
garded by  prince  Alphonso  and  his  wife  Lu- 
cretia  Borgia.  He  now  became  distinguished 
as  a  writer  ;  and  his  Jzolurti,  consisting  of 
discourses  on  love  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
named  from  the  castle  of  Azoli,  where  they " 
were  composed,  became  extremely  popular 
throughout  Italy.  In  his  native  city,  Bembo 
was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
academy  founded  by  Aldus  Manutius.  In 
1506  he  visited  the  court  of  Urbino,  then  dis- 
tinguished by  its  munificence,  and  its  patro-  • 
nage  of  learned  men.  Here  he  continued  six 
years,  pursuing  his  studies,  and  enjoving  the 
favour  of  the  prince.  In  15 12  he  went  with 
Julian  de'  Medici  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  pope,  Julius  II.  His  succes- 
sor, Leo  X.  immediately  on  his  election  ap- 
pointed Bembo  for  his  secretary  with  an  ample 
salary.  The  loose  manners  of  the  papal  court 
during  that  pontificate  attached  to  most  of 
those  who  composed  a  part  of  it ;  and  Bembo, 
who  was  then  no  ecclesiastic,  openly  kept  a 
mistress,  named  Morosina,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  executed  his 
charge  of  secretary  with  much  diligence  and 
fidelity,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master,  who  employed  him  in 
various  important  commissions.  In  1520  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Padua  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health ;  and  Leo  dying  in  the  mean 
time,  Bembo  fixed  himself  in  that  citv,  wheic 
for  many  years  he  passed  a  tranquil  life  amidst 
liis  studies,  and  in  the  conversation  of  nun  of 
letters.  His  house  was  a  kind  of  literary  aca- 
demv,  being  furnished  with  an  excellent  librar)', 
rich  in  MSS.  as  well  as  in  printed  boohs,  a 
choice  collection  of  medals  and  antiquities,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  every  thing  which  could 
favour  the  pursuit  of  science.  In  1529  the 
task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  writing  the 
Venetian  history,  in  which  he  employed  him- 
self even  after  his  removal  to  Rome.  This 
event  took  place  in  1539,  when  pope  Paul  III. 
wishing  to  honour  his  pontificate  by  the  ele- 
vation of  men  of  learning  to  the  c.irdinalate, 
named  to  this  dignity  Bembo, who  was  warmly. 
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recommended  to  him  by  Sadolet  and  Contavini. 
His  reluctance  to  accept  of  this  high  office  is 
supposed  not  to  have  been  entirely  feigned  ; 
however,  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Rome.  As  a  preparative  for  his  assumption 
of  the  purple,  he  was  ordained  priest  ;  and 
thenceforth  is  said  to  have  entirely  changed  his 
mode  of  life,  and  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  function.  He  was  now, 
indeed,  in  his  seventietli  year.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Gubbio  in  1541,  and 
translated  to  that  of  Bergamo  in  1544:  he  con- 
tinued, however,  to  reside  at  Rome,  much  ho- 
noured by  the  pope,  and  respected  by  tlie  first 
characters  in  the  court.  He  died  in  1547.  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  alia 
Minerva. 

This  cardinal  is  almost  equally  celebrated  as 
a  writer  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  the 
Latin,  In   prose  and  in  verse.     He   was   one 
of  the  principal  of  those  who  contributed  to 
elevate  Italian  poetry  from  the  rude  state  into 
which  it  was  fallen,  and  to  polish  and  purify  it 
by  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Petrarch.     His 
pieces,  however,  want   nature  and  ease  ;   and 
the  same  defect  is  imputed  to  his  Italian  prose, 
which,  however,  is  distinguished  for  its  purity, 
and    the   elegant   choice   of  expressions.     His 
Latin  poems  are  esteemed   for   their  classical 
elegance  and  delicacy,   though  they  have  little 
pretensions  to  genius.     Some  that  he  wrote  in 
his  youth  are  extremely  licentious.     He  seems 
chiefly  to  have  built  his  reputation  on  his  Latin 
works   in  prose,  which  are  laboured  with  ex- 
traordinary care.     He  was  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  sect  of   Ciceroniiuis,  and  has  incurred 
much  censure  and   ridicule  for  his  servile  ad- 
herence to  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  his  fastidi- 
ous rejection  of  all  words   and   phrases  which 
did   not   come   up   to  his   standard    of  purity. 
This  affectation  led  him  to  a  very  blameable  use 
of  classical  language  in  subjects  where  it  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  applied,  particularly 
those    connected    with    religion  :    thus  he  has 
called    Christ,  hercs ;   the  Virgin    Mary,   dea  ; 
faith,    posiinsio  ,-     excommunication,    aqua    is" 
igni  mtcrdictio ;    and  speaks  of  Leo's  election, 
deoriim  immortalium  betieficiis.     Indeed  a  viola- 
tion  of    latinity   seems   to  have    shocked  him 
much    more    than    an  impiety  ;    for    there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  sat  very  loosely 
as  to  his  religious  creed,  like  many  others  of 
the  Italian  literati  of  that  age.     He  has  been 
accused   of    speaking  very    irreverently  of  St. 
Paul's  epistles,   and   dissuading  a  friend  from 
reading  them,   lest  he   should   spoil  his  style. 
Yet,  so  dithcult  is  it  to  attain  perfect  purity 


in  a  dead  language,  his  own  epistles  have  been 
charged  with  gross  faults,  and  even  solecisms. 
As  to  his  "  History  of  Venice,"  written  in 
Latin,  in  twelve  books,  but  comprising  only  a 
short  period,  it  is  a  work  more  esteemed  for 
elegance  than  exactness  or  depth.  Much  is 
sacrificed  to  refinement  of  style  ;  and,  through 
a  bad  imitation  of  the  ancients,  he  uses  no 
dates. 

The  principal  works  of  Bembo  are ;  "  Epis- 
tolae,  nomine  Leonis  X."  pont.  max.  lib.  16. 
Vaict.  1536  :  "  Epist.  familiarium,"  lib.  6. 
Vend.  1552:  "  Rime  de  M.  Pietro  Bembo." 
Rom.  and  Veiiet.  1548  :  "  Historia  Rerun* 
Venetarum,"  lib.  12.  Venet.  1 551.  All  his 
works  in  both  languages  were  published  to- 
gether in  4  vols.  fol.  Venice,  1729.  Tiraboschi. 
Morcr't.      Bnyle.     Bailld. — A. 

BENAVIDIO,  in  Latin,  Marcus  Mantua 
Benav'td'tus,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  in 
1490,  at  Padua,  where  his  father  was  a  phy- 
sician. He  taught  the  civil  and  canon  law  at 
his  native  city  for  sixty  years,  with  high  repu- 
tation, refusing  several  invitations  from  other 
universities  and  crowned  heads.  He  thrice  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  viz.  from 
the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  I.  and 
from  pope  Pius  IV.  He  died  in  1582,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  his  ninety-third  year.  He  wrote 
several  learned  works  in  his  own  profession  ; 
among  which  are,  "  Collectanea  super  Jus 
Cxsareum;"  "  Observationum  legalium,  lib.  x." 
"  De  illustribus  Jurisconsultis."     Moreri. — A. 

BENBOW,  John,  a  distinguished  English 
naval  commander,  born  about  i6(;o,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Shropshire  family,  re- 
duced by  their  attachment  to  the  royal  party  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Young  Bcnbow 
was  brought  up  to  the  sea  in  the  merchant's 
service  ;  and  commanding  a  vessel  of  his  own 
in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  signalized  his  cou- 
rage in  1686,  by  beating  off  a  Sallee  Rover  of 
much  superior  force,  which  had  boarded  him. 
The  fame  of  this  action  caused  him  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  recommended 
by  the  Catholic  king  to  James  II.  who  gave 
him  a  ship  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the  reign 
of  king  William  he  was  much  employed  in 
cruising  in  the  channel  to  protect  the  English 
trade,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  be- 
came a  great  favourite  with  the  merchants,  to 
whose  interests  he  was  actively  attentive.  His 
intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit  were  likewise 
displayed  in  several  bombardments  of  the 
French  ports  undertaken  at  that  period,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Maloes,  in  1693,  '^^■'^^'"e 
Benbow  acted  as  commodore,  was  one  of  the 
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most  successful.  King  William  soon  regarded 
him  as  one  of  liis  best  sea-oificcrs,  and  pro- 
moted him  to  a  flag,  with  the  charge  of  block- 
ing up  Dunkirk,  in  which  the  famous  Barth 
lay  with  his  squadron.  For  want  of  a  proper 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  admiral, 
Barth  got  out,  nor  was  Bcnbow  ever  able  to 
overtake  him.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  pro- 
tecting in  great  measure  the  English  trade,  while 
that  of  the  Dutch  suffered  from  tlie  enemy  se- 
verely. The  management  of  the  navy  during 
this  reign  was  much  complained  of  by  the 
nation,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  least 
glorious  periods  of  the  British  fleet.  Many 
commanders  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  public  j 
but  Benbow,  who  was  supported  by  no  party 
or  court  interest,  but  trusted  solely  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  brave  and  honest  seaman,  never  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  particularly  attentive  in 
keeping  his  ofEcers  to  their  duty,  whence  he 
seems  to  have  been  less  acceptable  to  them, 
than  to  the  common  men. 

In  1698  Benbow,  then  rear  admiral,  sailed 
with  a  small  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
order  to  protect  commerce,  and  watch  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  suspected  of  hostile  in- 
tentions. Here  he  acted  with  equal  spirit  and 
prudence ;  and  though  many  complaints  were 
made  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  there,  he  was 
on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  have  performed 
his  duty.  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to 
be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  sent  to  cruize 
off  Dunkirk,  from  which  port  an  invasion 
was  apprehended.  Soon  afterwards,  war  with 
France  appearing  inevitable,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  a  squadron  to  tiie  West-Indies  ;  and 
several  ofhcers  excusing  themselves  from  the 
command,  it  was  offered  to  Benbow,  who 
cheerfully  accepted  it,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed superiority  of  the  enemy  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  He  arrived  with  ten  ships  at 
Barbadoes  in  November,  1701;  and  in  i^ugust, 
1702,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under 
admiral  Du  Casse,  near  the  Spanish  Main. 
A  running  fight  succeeded  during  five  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  Benbow  coming  up  with 
die  enemy's  sternmost  ship  began  to  engage, 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  liave  a  leg 
broken  to  pieces  by  a  chain  shot.  He  was 
carried  down  to  be  drcst,  but  causing  himself 
as  soon  as  possible  to  be  brought  up  again, 
and  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  continued 
tlie  engagement.  Though  his  fleet  was  much 
superior  to  the  enemy's,  he  was  most  basely 
deserted  by  most  of  his  captains,  and  pre- 
vented  from   making   use   of    his   advantage. 
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They  even,  on    his  calling  a  council  of  war, 
signed  a  paper  expressing  their  opinion  "  that 


no  more  was  to  be  done,"  and  thus  the  whole 
French  fleet  was  suffered  to  escape,  to  the  in- 
finite mortification  of  the  admiral,  who  on  his 
return  to  Jamaica  caused  them  to  be  tried  for 
cowardice  and  disobedience  of  orders,  when 
two  of  them  were  condemned.  These  un- 
worthy ollicers,  on  their  return  to  England, 
were  shot.  Benbow,  who  underwent  ampu- 
tation of  his  leg,  and  whose  spirits  were  much 
affected  by  this  disgraceful  business,  gradually 
sunk,  and  died  on  November  4,  1702,  to  the 
great  concern  of  his  sovereign  and  country. 
His  memory  was  long  cherished  in  the  navy, 
where  his  true  seaman-like  qualities,  and  his 
rise  from  a  low  beginning  merely  by  force  of 
merit,  gained  him  a  higher  reputation  than  his 
exploits  alone  would  seem  to  warrant.  Bicgr, 
Britan. — A. 

BENBOW,  John,  son  to  the  precedino-, 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  seaman,  and 
educated  accordingly.  Of  the  exact  lime  of 
his  birth  and  death  we  seem  to  possess  no 
documents  •,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
was  a  young  man  when  he  had  tlie  misfor- 
tune to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  on  board  the  Degtave  East-India- 
man,  of  which  he  was  fourth  mate.  She  pass- 
ed through  the  Downs  in  the  montli  of 
February,  1701,  outward  bound  for  Madras 
and  Bengal.  After  a  successful  arrival  at  the 
latter  port,  die  captain  and  chief  mate  both 
died,  and  the  command  devolved  on  the  cap- 
tain's son,  who  had  been  second  mate  ;  by 
which  arrangement  Mr.  Benbow  rose  to  the 
station  of  first  mate.  On  their  return  the 
vessel  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
but  got  off  after  remaining  fast  one  tide  only, 
and  proceeded  to  sea  with  very  little  apparent 
damage,  though  soon  afterwards  she  was  found 
to  be  very  ieaky  and  dangerous.  In  this  con- 
dition they  anived  at  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
after  a  passage  of  considerable  danger,  where 
they  endeavoured  to  discover  the  leak,  but  did 
not  succeed.  They  were  so  imprudent,  however, 
as  to  put  to  sea  again.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  leak  increased  upon  them,  and  theywcre 
obliged  to  run  the  vessel  ashore  in  .Madagascar. 
Very  little  judgment  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
played in  this  manuieuvre  ;  for  the  vessel  im- 
mediately went  to  pieces,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out much  dilhculty  that  the  people  were  saved. 
The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island  imme- 
diately compelled  them  to  march  up  the  coun- 
try, where  tliey  feund  one  captain  Drunmiond 
and  captain  Stewart,  with  a  few  se.inicu,   who 
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acqunintcd  tliem  more  pnrticularly  with  their 
deplorable  situation,  and  the  little  hopes  they 
could  entertain  of  ever  being  permitted  to  quit 
the  island.     In  this  distress  the  oQieers  held  a 
consultation;  and  captain  Drummond  proposed, 
as  the  only  expedient  by  which  they  could  re- 
corer  their  liberty,  to  seize  the  black  king,  and 
march  off  with  him    prisoner   to  sonic    other 
part  of  the  island  where  ships  might    be  ex- 
pected to  come.     This  spirited  enterprise  was 
executed  with  great  courage.     The  king,  his 
son,  and  the  queen,  were  made  prisoners,  but 
the  queen  was  released  by  captain  Young  out 
of  mere  pity.     With  these  prisoners  the  white 
men,  between   fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  and 
not  above  half  of  them  armed,  marched  off  in 
sight  of  some  thousands  of  the  native  subjects  of 
the  captive  prince,  who  were  better  armed  than 
themselves.     As  their  safety  from  attack  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  fears  of  these  people  lest 
their  mon^ch  should  be  put  to  death,  it  is  not 
•easy  to  account  for  the   infatuation  wliich  de- 
feated the  success  of  so  well -planned  an  enter- 
prise. The  natives  who  followed  them  proposed 
to  negotiate  for  the  ransom  of  their  king;  and 
the  Europeans,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  JNIr.Benbow,  andsome  others,  consent- 
ed to  surrender  him  up  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing six  guns,  on  the  supposition  that  the  blacks 
would  dien  follow  them  no  further.     The  con- 
trary was  however  the  case:  but  the  same  weak 
reasoning  induced  them  to  give  up  tlie  prince 
also  for  three  hostages,  two  of  whom    made 
their  escape;  immediately  after  which  the  blacks 
proceeded  to  fire  upon  them.  After  an  engage- 
ment, another  treaty  was  opened,  in  which  the 
blacks  promised  to  let  them  go,  provided  they 
first  gave  up  their  arms.     Mr.  Benbow  ftrongly 
opposed  the  proposition;  and  when  it  came  to  be 
put  into  execution,  he  with  the  captains  Drum- 
mond and  Stewart,  and  some   of  their    crew, 
refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  marched 
off  in  the  night  towards  Port  Dauphine,  where 
they  safely  arrived,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
means  of  returning  to  Europe.     All  the  rest, 
excepting  one  boy,  Robert  Drury,  were  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  day-light  appeared.     Mr.  Ben- 
bow  was  many  years  upon  the  island  before  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  presented 
itself,  during  which  time  he  lived  with  the  na- 
tives in  their  manner  and  habits.     He  was  very 
ready  to  relate  the  scries  of  his  adventures  to  the 
numerous  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  that 
purpose ;    and  had    either  kept  or  written    a 
journal,  which  Dr.  Campbell  regrets  the  loss 
of,    as  a   complete    description   of  the    south 
part  of  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  but  which 


the  editor  of  the  third  volume  of  tlie  Biogr. 
Britannica,  1784,  from  the  autliority  of  rlie 
39th  volume  of  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Itates  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  seaman's 
journal.  It  was  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire  in 
1714.  Robert  Drury,  who  remained  fourteen 
years  upon  the  island,  supplied  tlie  materials  for 
an  octavo  volume,  which  is  very  interesting,  not 
only  for  the  nature  of  its  contents,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  Bio^raphia  Britan- 
nia.    W.N. 

BENCI,  or  Bencio,  Francis,  bom  at 
Aquapendente  in  1542,  pursued  his  studies  at 
Rome,  under  the  celebrated  Muretus,  whose 
elegant  taste  in  literature  he  in  good  measure 
imbibed.  In  1570  he  entered  into  the  society 
of  Jesuits ;  and  for  several  years  was  a  profes- 
sor of  eloquence  at  Sienna,  Vcrugia,  and  Rome. 
He  employed  his  pen  chieily  upon  religious  to- 
pics; and  urged  his  old  master  Muretus,  with 
whom  lie  continued  to  cultivate  an  intimacy,  to 
make  a  more  chriftian  use  than  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  of  his  literary  talents.  Benci  died 
at  Rome  in  the  college  of  his  society  in  1 594. 
His  Latin  poems  and  orations  have  been  print- 
ed together  in  2vols.  Svo.both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  He  also  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  -the 
death  of  the  five  martyrs  of  the  society  in  India. 
Joseph  Scaliger  gives  this  writer  the  scanty 
praise  of  being  the  only  Jesuit  of  his  time  whose 
verses  were  not  bad;  but  others  have  equalled 
his  poems  to  those  of  the  ancients.  His  works, 
however,  are  now  forgotten.  MorerL  Baillet, 
—A. 

BENEDETTO,  the  name,  among  artists,  of 
an  eminent  painter,  Gio  BeiiiJdto  Ca/Iiglknc,  a  * 
native  of  Genoa.  He  was  born  in  1616,  and 
first  brought  up  to  literature  ;  but  a  natural  in- 
clination for  painting  caused  him  to  be  devoted 
to  that  profession.  He  first  studied  under 
Paggi,  and  afterwards  under  Andrea  Ferrari ; 
but  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  excel- 
lence he  acquired  to  the  lessons  of  Vandyke, 
who  came  to  paint  at  Genoa.  He  farther  im- 
proved himself  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  travelling  through  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy,  at  all  of  which  he  left 
proofs  of  his  ability.  He  finally  fixed  at  Man- 
tua, where  the  Duke  took  him  into  his  service, 
and  employed  him  in  decorating  his  palace. 
Here,  after  suffering  much  from  the  gout, 
which  brought  on  early  infirmities,  but  could 
not  extinguish  his  love  of  labour,  he  died  in 
1670,  aged  54. 

Benedetto  excelled  in  almoft  every  kind  of 
painting;  but  his  favourite  subjects  were  of  the 
pastoral   kind,   with   aiiimals  and   landscape. 
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whicli  he  had  carefully  studied  from  nature. 
His  designs  are  elegant,  his  touch  masterly,  his 
pencil  spirited,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
clair-obscure  reigns  in  his  works.  His  pieces 
are  highly  valued,  and  are  dispersed  througli  a 
variety  of  places.  The  principal  are  in  the 
churches  of  Genoa ;  but  some  of  his  easel 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the  prin- 
cipal cabinets  in  Europe.  He  made  etchings 
from  many  of  his  own  designs,  which  possess 
inuch  spirit  and  fancy.  U' Argcnvllle  Vies  des 
Pdntres. — A. 

BENEDICT,  St.  founder  of  the  monaftic 
order  of  Benedictines,  was  born  in  480  in  the 
territory  of  Nursia  in  Italy,  and  received  his 
education  at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  retired 
to  a  desert,  where  he  passed  three  years  in  a 
cavern,  known  only  to  one  friend.  Being  dis- 
covered by  some  neighbouring  monks,  he  was 
chosen  by  them  for  their  abbot ;  but  a  dissatis- 
faction with  their  conduct  caused  him  again  to 
retire  into  solitude.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  of 
life,  however,  drew  so  many  devotees  after  him, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  peopled  twelve  monalle- 
ries  with  his  followers.  Tlience  he  removed  in 
i;2p  to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  took  posses- 
sion of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  destroyed  the  image, 
and  converted  the  surrounding  inhabitants  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  He  then  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  famous  monaflery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  collected  a  numerous  com- 
munity, and  established  his  rule.  His  purpose 
was,  to  form  an  establishment  more  solid,  use- 
ful, and  of  more  regular  manners,  than  those  of 
otlier  orders  ;  and  its  members  were  enjoined 
to  divide  their  time  between  prayer,  reading, 
the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  labours. 
The  excellence  of  his  discipline  caused  his  or- 
der to  flourish  exceedingly;  and  Benedict  him- 
self acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  visit  from  the  Gothic  conqueror 
Totila,  and  to  have  softened  that  barbarian  by 
his  remonstrances.  He  died,  according  to  Ala- 
billon,  in  543:  according  to  others,  in  544  or 
547.  The  church  of  Rome  reverences  him  as 
u  saint.  The  Benedictine  order  became  in  a 
short  time  the  most  considerable  in  the  west  ; 
and  about  the  9th  century  had  absorbed  all  the 
others.  It  acquired  immense  riches,  entered 
into  political  factions,  and  for  a  long  period  was 
the  great  support  of  the  power  of  tlie  popes.  In 
process  of  time,  several  reforms  were  made  in 
the  order,  and  various  societies  branclied  off 
from  it.  Of  these,  one  of  the  moft  famous 
was  that  of  bt.  Maur,  in  France,  commenced  in 
1621,  which  has  produced  a  succession  of  the 
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most  learned  writers  of  their  time.  Alcreri. 
Dn  Pill.     Mosheim  Eccl.  Hut. — A. 

BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Aniane  in  Langue- 
doc,  born  in  751,  was  the  son  of  Aigulfe  count 
of  Maguelone,  who  sent  him  for  education  to 
the  court  of  king  Pepin.  Benedict  serv- 
ed that  prince,  and  liis  successor  Charlemagne, 
till  an  accident  which  endangered  his  life 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he 
quitted  the  world,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  Languedoc,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  excess  of  his  mortifications.  He  after- 
wards built  himself  a  hermitage  on  a  rivulet 
called  Anian,  which  in  time  became  a  consi- 
derable monastery.  The  strict  discipline  which 
he  established  here,  Benedict  introduced  into 
many  other  abbeys;  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
summoning  him  to  court,  gave  him,  as  it  were, 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
France.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  817,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  statutes 
for  the  conduct  and  mode  of  living  of  monks, 
which  were  carried  into  execution,  and  render- 
ed this  Benedict  almost  as  much  the  founder  of 
reform  in  the  monasteries  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  the  first  saint  Benedict  had  been  of 
those  in  Italy.  He  died  in  821  in  a  monastery 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  made  a  collection  of 
rules  of  the  eastern  and  western  monks,  entitled 
"  Codex  Regularum ;"  and  also  a  kind  of  con- 
cordance of  monastic  rules,  comparing  them  all 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  These  were  pub- 
lished by  Ilolstenius  at  Rome  ;  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  homilies  of  the  fathers,  by  the  same 
Benedict.  He  also  drew  up  a  penitentiary.  He 
is  beatified  by  the  churcli  of  Rome.  Du  Pin. 
Aloreri A. 

BENEDICT,  Biscop,  an  English  abbot  of 
emmence  in  the  7th  century,  was  descended  of 
a  noble  familv,  and  lived  under  Oswi  and  Eg- 
friii,  kinjrs  of  Northumberland.  He  devoted 
lumse'f  early  to  religion,  and  in  653  took  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  acquire  an  exact 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  After 
repeated  j(nirnies  and  residences  abroad,  he  ob- 
tained a  tract  of  land  from  king  Egfrid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Were,  where  he  fouiuled  a  mo- 
nastery of  Benedictine  monks.  'J'his  he  built 
after  the  Roman  architecture,  and  caused  to 
be  glazed  by  artiiicers  from  France  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  great  business  of  his 
journies  to  the  continent,  in  which  he  five 
times  visited  Rome,  to  enrich  his  native  coun- 
try with  supplies  of  books,  pictures,  .md  church 
ornaments  of  every  kind,  in  order  that  religion 
might  appear  with  as  much  civilisation  and 
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splendor  in  this  remote  land,  as  it  had  long  done 
near  the  centre  of  its  establishment.  He  found- 
ed a  second  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyiie,  called  Girvvy  or  Jarrow ;  and  in  690 
closed  an  active  life  by  a  pious  and  edifying 
death.  He  was  buried  in  his  monastery  of 
Wercmouth,  and  his  memory  has  been  beati- 
fied by  the  Roman  church.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  treatises  on  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  church  ritual.      Biogr.  Britaii. — A. 

BENEDIC  r  I.  pope,  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  Boncsits,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  son  of 
one  Boniface,  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair 
in  574,  after  a  vacancy  of  ten  months,  occa- 
sioned by  the  disordered  state  of  Italy.  At  this 
period  the  Lombards  overran  that  country,  and 
fixed  their  seat  in  it  under  Alboin.  Grief  on 
account  of  the  ravages  they  committed  is  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Benedict,  after 
filling  tlie  see  somewhat  above  four  years.  Pla- 
iina  de  vit.  Poiitif.  Moreri.  Bower  Hist,  of  the 
Popes. — A. 

BENEDICT  II.  pope,  a  Roman,  distin- 
guished by  his  learning  and  virtues,  was  elected 
in  683,  but  not  ordained  till  near  a  year  after. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  delay  of  confirmation 
from  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  caused 
Benedict  to  request  of  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
that  the  person  elected  to  the  popedom  might 
in  future  receive  ordination  immediately  -,  and 
the  emperor  gave  permissionaccordingly,though 
it  was  revoked  by  his  successors.  The  sixth 
council  was  received  in  Spain  during  this  pon- 
tificate. Benedict  died  in  685.  For  his  ser- 
vices to  the  church  he  obtained  the  honour  of 
canonisation.    Platina.    Moreri.  Boiver, — A. 

BENEDICT  III.  pope,  a  Roman  of  great 
reputation  for  piety,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  pontificate  in  855,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  office  which  his  humility 
led  him  to  decline.  The  decree  of  his  election 
was  sent  for  confirmation  to  the  emperors  Lo- 
thaire  and  Lewis ;  but  tlie  deputies,  being  cor- 
rupted, joined  with  the  imperial  envoys  in  no- 
minating tlie  presbyter  Anastasius,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  a  council  to  make  way  for  the 
preceding  pope.  Anastasius  took  violent  pos- 
session of  the  papal  throne,  and  treated  Bene- 
dict with  great  cruelty  and  indignity.  The  Ro- 
man clergy,  however,  were  firm  in  his  cause, 
and  could  not  by  any  menaces  be  induced  to 
consecrate  Anastasius.  Benedict  was,  there- 
fore, after  a  short  time,  re-seated  on  the  throne, 
which  he  filled  with  a  great  character  for  mild- 
ness, piety,  and  charity.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  Ethelwulf  king  of  the  West  Saxons  visit- 
ed Rome,  with  his  sou  Alfred.     He  died  in 


858.  Two  epistles  of  his  are  remaining",  one 
to  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims,  confirming 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Soissons  ;  the  other  to 
the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
against  a  sub-deacon,  Hubert,  accused  of  high 
crimes.     Platina.   Moreri.  Bower. — A. 

BENEDICT  IV.  pope,  son  of  a  Roman  of 
rank,  was  raised  to  the  chair  about  the  year 
900.  Nothing  remarkable  is  related  of  him,- 
except  that  he  crowned  Lewis,  the  son  of  Boso, 
emperor.  He  supported  a  good  character  in  an 
age  of  depravity,  and  died  in  903.  Platina.  Mo- 
reri.    Bower. — A. 

BENEDICT  V.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  first 
keeper  of  the  records,  was  chosen  in  964,  on 
the  death  of  John  XII.  by  the  Romans,  who 
had  supported  that  deposed  pope  against  Leo 
VIII.  The  emperor  Otho,  the  patron  of  Leo, 
on  the  intelligence  of  this  election,  marched  to 
Rome,  and  soon  brought  it  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  bishops  of  his  party  then  assem- 
bled in  council,  and  summoning  Benedict,  de- 
manded of  him  by  what  right  he  wore  the  pon- 
tifical robes.  Benedict  replied,  "  I  have  sinned, 
take  pity  on  me."  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Leo  and  the  emperor,  acknowledged  himself 
an  usurper,  and  asked  forgiveness.  He  was  then 
stripped  of  his  ornaments,  divested  of  the  ponti- 
fical and  priestly  dignity,  and  sentenced  to  ba- 
nishment. The  place  of  his  exile  was  Hamburgh, 
where  he  died  in  965  or  966.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  sanctity 
of  life.  His  remains  were  afterwards  translated 
to  Rome.    Platina.     Moreri.     Boiuer. — A. 

BENEDICT  VI.  pope,  a  Roman,  was  elect- 
ed in  972.  In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate, 
a  party  at  Rome,  headed  by  one  Cincius  or  Cin- 
thius,  attacked  the  Lateran  palace,  and  seizing 
the  pope,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  was  soon  after  either  stran- 
gled or  famished.  Platina.  Moreri.  Bower. — A. 
BENEDICT  VII.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  bishop 
of  Sutri,  was  elected  in  975.  Immediately  after 
his  ordination,  he  solemnly  deposed  and  excom- 
municated Franco,  by  some  called  Boniface 
VII.  to  make  room  for  whose  usurpation  Bene- 
dict VI.  had  been  murdered.  He  held  a  coun- 
cil against  simoniacal  ordinations,  at  which 
Otho  II.  was  present.  That  emperor  died  at 
Rome  during  the  popedom  of  Benedict,  who 
did  not  long  survive.  After  a  prudent  govern- 
ment of  nine  years,  he  died  in  984.  Platina. 
Moreri.      Boiuer. — A. 

BENEDICT  VIII.  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  John,  son  of  Gregory  count  of  Tusculum, 
was  bishop  of  Porto,  when  he  was  elevated  to 
the  pontifical  dignity  in  10 1 2.   One  Gregory,  an 
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nntipope,  eoon,  however,  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  see,  and  take  refuge  in  Saxony,  where  he 
implored  and  obtained  t!ie  protection  of  Henry 
king  of  Germany.  This  prince  was  preparing 
to  reinstate  him,  when  Benedict  was  restored 
to  his  throne  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
Henry  nevertheless  marched  to  Rome,  where 
Benedict  solemnly  crowned  him  emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  Cunc- 
gunda,  empress.  The  emperor  on  this  occa- 
sion promised  all  due  obedience  to  the  apos- 
tolic see,  and  confirmed  all  the  donations  of 
his  predecessors  in  its  favour.  In  1016  the 
Saracens  making  a  descent  at  Luna  in  Tus- 
cany, settled  there  with  their  families,  and 
thence  infested  the  surrounding  country.  The 
pope,  alarmed  at  such  a  neighbourhood,  as- 
sembled a  large  force  of  the  dependents  and 
protectors  of  the  church,  and  proceeded  against 
them.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Sara- 
cens were  defeated,  and  the  whole  number  of 
them  was  put  to  the  sword.  Benedict  also 
waged  war  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  ra- 
vaging Puglia.  In  1 019,  all  being  at  peace  in 
Rome,  the  pope  went  to  Bamberg  on  an  in- 
vitation from  the  emperor,  to  consecrate  a 
church  in  that  city,  which  he  had  erected  into 
a  bishopric.  This  see  the  emperor  bestowed 
upon  Benedict  and  his  successors  for  ever. 
Two  councils  were  held  during  this  pontifi- 
cate ;  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Pavia  •,  the 
acts  of  the  latter  are  preserved.  They  con- 
tain the  pope's  complaints  of  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy,  and  various  canons  relative  to 
the  children  of  clerks,  and  the  vassals  of  the 
church.  Benedict  VIII.  died  in  1024.  He 
was  a  great  friend  to  the  monks,  and  zealous 
for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church.  An 
epistle  of  his  is  extant,  excommunicating  the 
usurpers  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of 
Cluni.      Platina.      Moreri.      Bonver. — A. 

BENEDICT  IX.  pope,  whose  name  was 
Theophylact,  son  of  Albcric  count  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  succeeded  his  uncle  John  XIX.  in  103^^, 
though  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year  ;  a 
proof  how  much  the  pontifical  tln^one  was  now 
become  an  object  of  bribery  and  intrigue.  He 
dishonoured  his  office  by  his  vices  and  de- 
baucheries, the  notoriety  of  whicli  caused  the 
Romans  to  expel  him  from  his  sec,  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  emperor  Conrad.  He  is  re- 
corded as  the  first  pope  who  ever  released  a 
monk  from  his  vows  after  solemn  profession  ; 
yet  the  occasion  might  justify  this  act  of  au- 
thority, since  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  Polish  nobles,  who 
had  found  their  king  Cusimir  in  the  capacity 


of  a  monk  at  the  abbey  of  Cluni,  whence  they 
wished  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Benedict 
lived  a  life  of  the  greatest  irregularity,  and 
after  various  expulsions  and  restorations,  found 
it  adviseable  to  resign  or  sell  his  popedom  to 
John,  archpricst  of  the  Roman  church.  He 
resumed  it,  however,  more  than  once,  under 
the  ensuing  pontificates,  till  death  closed  his 
scandalous  career  in  1054.  Platina.  Mortri. 
Bower. — A. 

BENEDICT  X.  pope,  or  antipope,  by  name 
yohit  Miiidits,  bishop  of  Veletri,  of  the  family 
of  the  counts  of  Tu senium,  was  elected  to  the 
popedom  by  a  party  in  1058,  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  IX.  without  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Hildebrand  the  subdeacon,  afterwards  pope 
Gregory  VII.  from  Germany,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon.  On  the  return  of  Hildebrand 
with  Gerard  bishop  of  Florence,  the  latter 
was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pope  in  a  council 
held  at  Sutri,  and  Benedict  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated.  Benedict,  finding  himself 
unable  to  keep  the  pontifical  throne,  humbly 
requested  forgiveness  of  the  new  pope ;  and 
receiving  absolution,  though  with  the  loss  of 
his  episcopacy  and  priesthood,  was  allowed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  St.  Mary's  the 
Greater  in  Rome.  His  pontificate  lasted  less 
than  ten  months.  Platina.  ]\Iore>-i.  Bower. — A.' 
BENEDICT  XI.  pope,  whose  name  was 
Nicholas  Bocasirii,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  a  notary,  at  Trevigt 
in  the  state  of  Venice.  After  teaching  school 
some  time  at  Venice,  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  preacliing  friars,  or  Dominicans,  of  which, 
in  1298,  he  became  general.  He  was  then 
created  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  cardinal  bi- 
shop, first  of  Sabina,  afterwards  of  Ostia.  He 
discharged  several  lej^ations  witli  reputation  ; 
and  was  lately  returned  from  Hungary,  when 
Boniface  was  imprisoned  in  his  palace  of 
Anagni.  After  the  death  of  that  pope  in 
1303,  he  was  elected  his  successor;  and  im- 
mediately began  to  restore  peace  to  the  church. 
He  annulled  the  censures  passed  against  Philip 
le  Bel  king  of  France,  and  reconciled  that 
country  to  the  holy  see.  He  restored  the 
Colonna  family  to  their  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  Sciarra,  whom, 
with  Nogaret,  he  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
on  their  disobedience,  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated them.  He  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
troubles  arisen  at  Florence  from  the  parties  of 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri ;  and  not  being  able  to 
succeed,  he  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict. 
But  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  church  were 
soon   brought    to  a   period  ;  for  in   the  I'.inth 
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month  of  his  pontificate,  July,  1 304,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  short  illness  at  Perugia,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison.  This  pope  was 
disposed  not  only  to  conduct  all  public  affairs 
with  moderation,  but  to  act  with  the  same 
spirit  with  respect  to  his  family.  His  mother 
coming  to  visit  him  soon  after  his  promotion, 
dressed  in  rich  apparel,  he  turned  from  her, 
saying,  "  My  mother  is  not  a  princess,  but  a 
poor  woman."  The  nest  day,  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  in  her  usual  dress,  he  tenderly 
embraced  her,  and  treated  her  with  filial  re- 
gard ;  yet  he  would  not  suifer  her  to  re- 
ceive presents,  or  interfere  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  buried  by  his  own  direction  among 
his  brother  monks  at  Perugia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  Job,  the  Psalms,  St.  Matthew, 
and  the  Revelations  ;  and  also  a  ritual  and 
some  sermons.  Some  letters  of  his  to  the 
king  of  France  and  other  princes  are  extant. 
PLttiiia.      Morer't.      Botvcr. — A. 

BENEDICT  XII.  pope,  by  name  James 
Fournier,  or  du  Four,  was  a  native  of  Saver- 
dun,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  where  his  father 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  miller.  He  entered 
young  into  the  Cistertian  order  of  monks,  and 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
at  Paris,  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Font-froide,  which  he  governed  six  years  with 
applause.  Thence  he  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Paniiers,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Mirepoix  ;  and  in  1327  he  was  created,  by 
pope  John  XXII.  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Prisca. 
On  the  vacancy  at  that  pope's  death,  he  was 
very  unexpectedly,  by  a  coalition  of  opposite 
parties,  chosen  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  De- 
cember, 1334.  He  had  the  character  of  being 
little  versed  in  the  refinements  of  politics,  but 
profoundly  skilled  in  divinity  and  law,  and  of 
exemplary  probity.  He  immediately  showed 
his  disinterestedness  by  liberal  distributions  out 
of  his  predecessor's  treasures  ;  and  his  zeal  for 
the  good  order  of  the  church,  by  ordering  all 
ecclesiastics  with  cure  of  souls  to  quit  Avignon 
(where  the  papal  court  was  then  held)  in  a 
short  period,  and  return  to  their  churches.  It 
was  indeed  his  own  desire,  though  a  French- 
man, to  restore  the  apostolic  see  to  Italy  ;  and 
he  made  proposals  to  the  Bolognese  for  that 
purpose,  Rome  being  then  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing factions.  But  Bologna  having  revolted 
from  the  church,  with  most  of  the  other  cities 
in  the  papal  territories,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue at  Avignon.  Here  he  began  the  erection 
of  a  magnificent  palace  strongly  fortified, 
which  work  he  carried  on  at  a  great  expence, 
but  did  not  live  to  finish.     Soon  after  his  ac- 


cession he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  beatific 
vision,  or  the  view  of  God  face  to  face,  en- 
joyed by  the  just  before  the  resurrection,  which 
was  in  direct  contr.idiction  to  the  doctrine  of 
his  predecessor  ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
a  constitution,  deciding  several  nice  questions 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, which  he  commanded  to  be  received  as  the 
orthodox  faith.     His  conduct  with  respect  tc» 
the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  is    differently 
stated  by  different  writers  ;  some  saying  that 
he  confirmed  all  the  ecclesiastical  censures  un- 
der which  that  prince  had  been  laid  by  his  pre- 
decessor; others,  that  he  endeavoured  by  gentle 
means  to  bring  him  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  would  have  absolved  him,  had  it 
not   been    for   the    interposition    of  Philip  of 
France.    He  would  not,  however,  comply  with 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  upon  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
those  tenths,  for  the  support  of  his  war  with 
Edward  III.  of  England,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed for  an  expedition  to  the  holy   land.      In 
J 338  Benedict  made  a  promotion  of  six  car- 
dinals,  all   men  of  known   merit,   which  was 
the  only  one  of  his   reign  ;  for  he  thought   it 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  of  which  a  pope  could 
be  guilty,  to  admit  improper  subjects  into  the 
sacred  college  ;  and   he  was  equally  cautious 
and  reserved  with  regard  to  the  appointment  to 
benefices  in  general.     No  pope  was  ever  more 
free  from  the  crime  of  nepotism  -,  for  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  suffer  any  of  his 
kindred  to  come  near  him,   and  was  used  to 
say,  "  James  Fournier  has  relations,  but  pope 
Benedict  has  none."     It  was  not  without  mucli 
importunity  that  the  cardinals   procured  for  a 
nephew  of  his,  a  man  of  merit,  the  vacant  see 
of  Aries  ;  and  he  refused  to  give  a  niece  in 
marriage  to  various  persons  of  rank,  who  were 
ambitious    of  the    connection,   but    gave   her, 
with    a    suitable    portion,    to   a    merchant   of 
Toulouse.     He  occupied  himself  diligently  in 
restoring  discipline  and  morals  among  several 
religious    orders   which    had   fallen  into  great 
abuses,  for  which  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  the 
monks,  who  have  propagated  many  calumnies 
against  his  memory.     He  had  tlie  satisfaction 
in    1340   of  receiving   the   submission   of   the 
Bolognese,  who  returned  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  were  readily  admitted  by 
him  to  pardon.     While  intent  upon  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
he  was   seized   with   an    illness,   of  which  he 
shortly  died,  at  Avignon,  in  April,  i  342.    The 
worth  of  his  character  is  attested  by  the  con- 
sent of  many  contemporary  writers  of  credit ; 
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so  that  the  tales  of  the  monks  respecting  his 
licentious  indulgencies  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  personal  rancour.  The  most  rc- 
marloble  printed  works  of  this  pope  are  his 
"  Decretum  de  aiiimabus  separatis,"  and  his 
constitutions  for  the  reform  of  various  religious 
orders.  He  left  also,  Sermons  for  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  year,  Commentaries  on  the 
psalms,  Letters  and  Poems.    Platina.    Moreri. 

Boiver A. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  pope,  by  name  Vinreu-z.o 
Maria  Orshii,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke 
of  Gravina,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1649.  An  early  incli- 
nation for  a  monastic  life,  opposed  by  his  family, 
caused  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Venice,  where,  in 
1667,  he  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  order. 
He  applied  closely  to  the  studies  and  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  living  the  humble  life  of 
a  monk  •,  but  the  alliance  of  his  family  with 
that  of  the  pope,  Clement  X.  occasioned  his 
involuntary  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1672.  The  same  influence  of  noble  birth, 
together  with  that  of  an  ex-mplary  life,  car- 
ried him  on  successively  to  the  sees  of  Man- 
fredonia,  Cesena,  and  Bcnevento,  in  all  which 
he  acquitted  hi'-s.lf  .is  a  diligent  pastor,  zea- 
lous for  the  g"'u  ,>f  the  flock  committed  to 
his  ciiarge.  H*;  wd^  in  liis  arcl'...:piscopal  palace 
of  Benevcnvj  ;n  june,  1688,  when  an  earth- 
quake, which  d'  stroycd  nearly  the  whole  city, 
precipitated  him  from  the  second  apartment  to 
the  cellar,  and  crushed  to  death  a  gentleman 
with  him,  while  he  himself  received  so  little 
harm  that  he  preached  the  same  day.  He  re- 
mained closely  attached  to  his  diocese,  and 
rarely  visiting  Rome,  till  the  vacancy  on  the 
death  of  pope  Innocent  XIII.  in  1724.  At  the 
conclave  held  on  this  occasion,  he  was  elected 
to  the  popedom,  notwithstanding  all  his  re- 
monstrances, and  his  just  objection  of  being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  state  affairs,  and  too 
old  to  learn  them.  When  pope,  his  sole  busi- 
ness was  to  repress  the  luxury  of  the  ponti- 
fical court,  and  to  correct  the  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy.  For  this  purpose  he  held  a  pro- 
vincial synod  in  1725;  but  some  of  his  regu- 
lations, particularly  that  against  the  use  of 
perukes  by  the  clergy,  exposed  him  to  the 
imputation  of  weakness.  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  him  on  account  of  his 
approbation  of  the  Dominican  doctrine  con- 
cerning grace  and  predestination,  which  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Jansenists  rather  than 
theirs,  thwarted  him  in  his  projects,  and  sub- 
verted the  authority  of  his  synod.      Benedict 


interfered  very  little  in  afi^airs  of  government, 
nor  suffered  his  relations  so  to  do ;  but  he 
gave  all  his  confidence  to  Nicholas  Coscia, 
whom,  though  of  a  very  low  origin,  he  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sacred  college  in  general.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  this  ponti- 
ficate was  the  final  submission  of  the  vene- 
rable cardinal  Noailles  to  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
at  the  particular  instance  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dmal  Fleury.  Benedict  was  less  successful  in 
his  well-meant  eflbrts  to  unite  all  christian 
sects  in  one  church  and  faith  ;  the  impracti- 
cable project  of  various  persons  in  different 
ages,  possessed  of  more  charity  than  discern- 
ment. Some  serious  contentions  with  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  emperor,  and  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  exercised  the  political  talents  of 
cardinal  Coscia,  who  really  governed  under  the 
name  of  the  pope.  This  good  man  lived  in 
the  Vatican  like  a  monk  in  his  cloister.  He 
reduced  the  expences  of  his  own  table  to 
about  sixpence  English  per  day  ;  neither  wine 
nor  animal  food  making  part  of  his  diet.  To 
the  poor  the  gates  of  his  palace  were  ever 
open,  and  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  hear 
their  complaints,  and  afford  them  redress  and 
relief.  He  was  such  an  enemy  to  pomp,  that 
he  would  have  dismissed  his  guards,  had  iKit 
those  about  him  strongly  remonstrated  against 
such  a  total  dereliction  of  the  marks  of  sove- 
reignty. He  seldom,  however,  made  use  of 
their  attendance,  but  frequently  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  stole  out  on  foot,  or  in  a  coach  with  a 
single  servant,  to  visit  the  sick.  After  a  pon- 
tificate of  nearly  six  years  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, he  died  in  February,  1730,  aged  eighty. 
He  composed  several  sermons,  poems,  and  other 
writings,  which,  v/ith  his  bulls,  were  published 
at  Rome  in  3  vols.  fol.  1728.  Moreri.  Bower. 
Walch.—\. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  pope,  originally  named 
Prospero,  of  the  noble  family  of  Lambtrtini  at 
Bologna,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1675.  ^^ 
passed  through  various  olfices  in  his  youth, 
among  which  he  bore  for  twenty  years  that  of 
consistorial  advocate,  and  by  freely  mingling 
with  mankind,  cherished  that  gaiety  of  charac- 
ter which  was  natural  to  him.  In  1724  he  was 
created,  by  Benedict  XIII.  titular  archbishop 
of  Theodosia  ;  and  in  1728  received  a  cardi- 
nal's hat.  Clement  XII.  nominated  him,  it» 
1 73 1,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bologna.  On 
the  death  of  that  pontiff  in  1740,  after  the  con- 
clave had  sat  six  months  without  being  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  their  choice,  the  two 
hding  parties  finally  gave  a  majority  of  votes  to 
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cardinal  Lambcrtini.     He  is  said  to  have  has- 
tened their  deliberation  by  telling  them,  it  was 
idle  to  spend  so  much  time  in  discussion.  "  If  you 
want  a  saint, chuseGotti — apolitician,  Atdrovan- 
di — a  pleasant  companion,  take  me  !"  Benedict 
XIV.  was  this,  and  much  more.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  learning  and  elegant  taste, of  liberal  and 
enlarged  sentiments,  of  great  disinterestedness 
and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  if  the  Roman  see 
has  possessed  greater  men,  it  never  has  a  more 
amiable  one.     His  diminution  of  the  number  of 
festivals,  his  abolition  of  some  idle  ceremonies, 
and  the  aversion  he  displayed  to   superstitious 
practices  and  pious  frauds,  caused  him  by  his 
censurers  to  be  called  the  Protestant  Pope.     A 
generous  patron  of  literature,  he  founded  acade- 
mies at  Rome,  and  bestowed  benefactions  on  that 
of  Bologna;  he  corresponded  with  and  rewarded 
learned  men  at  home  and  abroad  -,  he  caused  a 
meridian  line  to  be  drawn  ;  raised  from  the  dust 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  obelisk   called  that  of 
ijesostris;  and  adorned  Rome  with  various  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.      His    great   delight 
was  to  retire  from  public  life  to  a  small  build- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where, 
with  a   few  intimate  friends  and  a  few  select 
strangers,  he  gave  a  loose  to  the   freedom  of 
conversation,  and  laughed  and  jested  at  his  ease, 
"  as  if  he  had  not  been  pope."  By  habit  he  had 
acquired  a  liberty  of  phraseology  not  very  deco- 
rous ;  but  his  morals  were  as  pure  as  those  of 
graver  men.     He  used  frequently  to  take  his 
walks  in  Rome  with  a  large  cane  in  his  hand  ; 
and  turning  out  of  the  main  streets,  to  wander 
into  bye-lanes  where  no  pope  had  been  before, 
and   enjoy   the  mirth  of  the  people  diverting 
themselves   in   drinking-houses.     His  greatest 
fault  was  an  insuperable  aversion  to  business, 
which  he  committed  almost  entirely  to  his  mi- 
nister cardinal  Valenti.     Urging  him  with  af- 
fairs  would  throw  him  into   a   testy   humour, 
from  which  he  would  relieve  himself  by  some 
sally  of  pleasantry.     The  Venetian  embassador 
once  interrupting  him  with  a  variety  of  frivo- 
lous objections,  he   said,  "  If   you  have  ever 
been  at  a  comedy,  Mr.  Embassador,  you  must 
have  observed  that  when  the  doctor  speaks,  the 
pantaloon  is  silent."  To  the  French  embassador, 
when  hard  pressed  about  a  particular  point,  he 
would   say,  "  Tell  your   master,  whom  I  love 
so  much,  and  who  demands  so  much  from  me, 
to  come  and  put  himself  in  my  place."    He  of- 
ten broke  off  audiences  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance, exclaim.ing  with  passion,  "  They  have 
a  mind   to  kill  me !"  A  fear  of  death,  indeed, 
was  one  of  his  weaknesses  •,  and  though  he  did 
not  love  the  Jesuits,  he  could  not  be  persuaded, 


till  he  was  absolutely  given  over,  to  sign  the 
bull  for  the  reform  of  their  order  in  Portugal, 
as  if  confiding  in  their  prayers  for  his  life.  As 
to  the  public  events  and  politics  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, he  sided  rather  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon than  the  queen  of  Hungary  in  the  succes- 
sion war.  He  opposed,  though  ineffectually, 
the  investiture  of  Don  Philip  in  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia.  He  conferred  on  the 
king  of  Portugal  the  title  of  "  his  most  faith- 
ful majesty."  On  occasion  of  a  rupture  with 
the  Venetians,  he  caused  the  port  of  Ancona  to 
be  put  into  complete  repair,  and  gave  effectual 
encouragement  to  its  commerce.  He  governed 
the  church  with  great  mildness,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  conciliating  die  differences  in  doc- 
trine which  divided  it.  In  1750  he  celebrated 
a  jubilee  with  great  splendor.  After  a  pontifi- 
cate of  the  unusual  length  of  twenty-eight 
years,  he  died  in  1758,  aged  eighty-three.  His 
works  have  been  published  at  Rome  in  1 2  vols. 
4to.  They  contain  large  treatises  on  the  cano- 
nisation and  beatification  of  saints;  the  acts  of 
all  the  saints  canonised  by  himself;  treatises  on 
the  mass,  on  the  festivals  appropriated  to  Christ 
and  the  virgin,  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
on  diocesan  synods,  which  last  is  reckoned  the 
most  valuable  of  his  vnritings  ;  briefs,  bulls,  &c. 
They  display  more  application  and  professional 
knowledge  than  his  lively  and  facetious  charac- 
ter would  seem  to  promise.  Morer't.  Bower. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  JValch.  Oiserv.  sur  I'ltalie 
par  deux  Gentilb.   Siiedois. — A. 

BENHADAD  I.  king  of  Syria,  or  Damas- 
cus, son[of  Tabrimon,  is  reckoned  to  have  be- 
gun his  reign  B.C.  940.  He  was  induced  by 
presents  from  Asa  king  of  Judah  to  make  war 
upon  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  from  whom  he 
took  Dan  and  Napthali  with  other  territories. 
I  Kings,  XV. — A. 

BENHADAD  II.  or  Ad  ad,  is  by  some 
reckoned  the  same  with  the  former  ;  by  others, 
his  son  ;  and  his  accession  is  stated  to  have 
been  B.C.  901.  He  pursued  the  war  against 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  with  a  mighty  army 
laid  siege  to  Samaria.  Confident  of  success, 
and  giving  way  to  voluptuous  negligence,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  sally  from  the  town,  and 
took  to  flight,  the  Israelites  pursuing  his  army 
with  great  slaughter.  The  next  year,  he  re- 
turned with  as  large  a  host,  and  encamped  in 
the  plain  of  Aphek ;  when,  after  lying  seven 
days  opposite  the  Israelites,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  and  lost  great  part  of  his 
army.  He  v/as  now  so  reduced  as  to  submit  to 
the  mercy  of  Ahab,  who  treated  him  kindly, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  own  country 
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in  peace.  A  new  war  however  arose,  on  ac- 
count of  Ramoth-Gilead,  of  which  Benhadad 
kept  possession  ;  and  Ahab,  joined  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah,  marched  against  the 
Syrians.  A  bloody  battle  was  fouglit  with 
equal  success  on  each  side,  but  Ahab  lost  his 
life  in  it.  Naanian  was  the  general  of  the  Sy- 
rian army  on  this  occasion.  Benhadad  after- 
wards again  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  reducing  it,  when  the  apprehen- 
sion of  approaching  succour  caused  him  in  haste 
to  raise  the  siege.  Being  now  advanced  in 
years,  he  fell  sick  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  induced  him  to  send  his  ministerHazael, 
with  large  presents,  to  consult  the  prophet  con- 
cerning his  disorder.  Elisha  predicted  to  Hazael 
that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Syria  ; 
a  prediction  which  Hazael  made  good  as  soon 
as  he  returned,  by  stifling  Benhadad  with  a 
wet  towel.  Benh<idad  was  accounted  a  great 
prince,  who  augmented  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try ;  whence  his  memory  received  divine  ho- 
nours in  Syria,  i  and  2  Kings.  Jofcphtis  Antiq. 
lib.  viii.  and  ix. — A. 

BENHADAD  III.  son  of  Hazael,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.C.  836. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  but  that  he  was  seve- 
ral times  defeated  by  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and 
■was  expelled  from  all  his  father's  conquests. 
2  Kings.      'Jofcpkus  Antiq.  lib.  ix.- — A. 

BENI,  P^ul,  a  writer  of  very  extensive 
erudition,  was  born  in  Candia  about  1552,  but 
educated  at  Gubbio  in  the  duchy  of  llrbino-  He 
entered  among  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained some  years;  but  quitted  their  society  on 
a  refusal  of  their  permission  to  publish  his 
commentary  on  Plato's  Symposion.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  the  college  of  Sapienza 
at  Rome  ;  of  philosophy,  at  Perugia;  and  for  a 
longer  time,  of  belles  lettres  at  Padua,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  1625.  Beni  was  a  man  of  more 
warmth  and  vivacity  than  judgment.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  literary  controversies,  and 
was  fond  of  maintaining  singular  opinions.  I  'e 
attacked  the  dictionary  of  La  Crusca,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Anticrusca,  overo  Paragone  della 
I^ingua  Italiana."  He  undertook  the  defence  of 
all  that  had  been  objected  by  critics  to  Tat-o, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  prefer  him  and  Ariosto 
to  Homer  and  Virgil.  He  also  wrote  on  tlie 
P.istor-Fido  of  Guarini.  All  the  above  works 
were  in  Italian  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  in  Latin.  Of  these  the  most 
considerable  are  :  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Poetic  and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  ;"  Venice,  fol. 
1625  :  "  A  Poetic  and  Rhetoric,  extracted 
from  the  Works  of  Plato ;"  "  Commentnrics 


on  the  Six  First  Books  of  Virgil,  and  on  Sal- 
lust :"  "Disput.  de  annalibus  Ecclesiast.  Card. 
Baronii ;"  and,  "  De  Historia  Scribenda,  lib. 
iv."  Veil.  161 1,  4to.  This  last  work  is  a  mix- 
ture of  judicious  precepts  and  reflections,  with 
some  whimsical  decisions  concerning  authors. 
All  the  works  of  Beni  were  printed  at  Venice, 
in  5  vols,  fol.  Baillet.  Tirabcschi.  Moreri. 
Nouv.    Diet.   Hist. — A. 

BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
of  Israel,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Ra- 
chel, who  died  in  child-bed  of  him.  He  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  his  father,  who  with  great 
reluctance  suffered  his  brothers  to  take  him 
with  them  to  Egypt,  which  was  the  condition 
imposed  by  their  unknown  brother  Josepji  for 
supplying  them  with  corn.  Joseph,  who  was 
his  only  brother  by  both  parents,  treated  him 
with  extraordinary  kindness,  and  contrived  an 
artifice  for  a  pretext  to  detain  him.  He  suffered 
him,  however,  after  the  disclosure  of  himself,  to 
return  to  his  aged  father.  Benjamin  was  the 
chief  of  the  tribes  which  possessed  the  district 
lying  between  those  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Joseph.  This  was  at  length  almost  exterminat- 
ed by  the  others,  in  revenge  of  the  violence  of- 
fered to  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  in  the  city 
of  Gabaa.     Genesis.     Joshua,      Judges — A. 

BENJAMIN  of  Tudela,  a  Jew,  born  at  Tu- 
dela  in  Navarre,  in  the  12th  century,  made 
himself  famous  by  visiting  all  the  synagogues  of 
his  religion  in  the  east,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
rabbis  of  each.  He  set  out  from  Spain  in  1 160, 
and  travelling  by  land  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  as  far  as  Chinese 
Tartary.  Thence  he  turned  southwards,  crossed 
several  provinces  of  the  further  India,  and  em- 
barking on  the  Indian  ocean,  visited  several  of 
its  islands.  After  an  absence  of  thirteen  years, 
he  returned  by  the  way  of  Egypt  to  Europe, 
bringing  back  with  him  much  information  con- 
cerning a  vast  tract  of  the  globe,  then  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  west.  He 
left  a  curious  narrative  of  his  travels,  the  autho- 
rity of  which,  however,  is  dubious  ;  though 
many  of  its  errors  are  attributed  to  the  incor  - 
rect  versions  that  have  been  given  of  it.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1547,  with  a  translation  by  Arias 
Montanus.  It  was  afterwards  translated  by  the 
emperor  Constanrine,  whose  version  was  print- 
ed at  Leyden  in  1633.  John  Philip  Baratier 
published  a  French  translation  of  it  in  1734, 
2  vols,  8vo.  JJorcri.  Robertson  s  Aiiieritu, 
V.  I.— A. 
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BENIVIENI,  GiROLAMo,  born  at  Florence 
in  1452,  was  one  of  those  who,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  rechiiined  Italian 
poetry  from  the  mean  and  trivial  taste  it  had 
adopted,  and  r^'newed  the  style  and  manner  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  Varchi  reckons  him  the 
next  after  Poliziano  in  this  restoration.  He  was 
much  connected  with  Pico  prince  of  iMirandola, 
who  knowing  his  integrity,  employed  him  as 
his  almoner,  and  also  commented  on  some  of 
his  works.  The  principal  topic  of  Benivieni 
was  divine  love,  which  he  clothed,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  time,  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  platonism.  Hence  his  works  have 
an  air  of  mysticism,  which  in  some  measure 
obscures  their  poetical  beauties.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  the  famous  Savona- 
rola, and  incurred  some  reproach  on  that  ac- 
count. His  moral  character,  however,  was 
pure,  and  he  was  esteemed  by  many  persons  of 
worth.  He  died  at  Florence  in  his  90th  year, 
1542,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with 
his  illustrious  friend,  Pico.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Florence  in  iqoo,and  again  with  ad- 
ditions in  11;  19.  Tiraboschi.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

BENNET,  Christopher,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  was  born  at  Raynton  in  Somer- 
r.etshire  about  the  year  161 7,  and  was  entered 
in  1632  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  He  took 
the  usual  preliminary  degrees  there,  and  pur- 
suing the  study  of  physic,  graduated  in  that  fa- 
culty elsewhere.  He  settled  in  London,  was 
created  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  there, 
and  practised  with  great  success.  He  died  of 
a  consumptive  disorder  in  16^5.  Dr.  Bennet  is 
principally  known  from  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  himself.  This 
was  entitled,  "  Tabidorum  Theatrum,  seu 
Phthiseos,  Atrophise,  &  Hecticje  Xenodo- 
chium,"  printed  first  at  London  in  1656,  8vo. 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  many  places.  The 
latest  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1760.  It  was 
translated  into  English  in  1720.  The  author 
begins  with  a  vestibulum,  or  introduction,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  exercitations  on  physiological 
and  pathological  matters,  illustrated  by  histo- 
ries and  experiments.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
theatre  itself,  or  the  nature  and  cure  of  con- 
sumptions, in  which  he  lays  down  a  great  va- 
riety of  rules  from  his  own  experience,  or  the 
authority  of  others.  The  work  has  many  cu- 
rious and  valuable  observations,  but  is  too  theo- 
retical, and  is  written  in  a  dithcult  and  obscure 
style.  It  was  received  with  much  approbation 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  very  frctjuently 
quoted    with   respect   by  Van  Swieten  in  his 


Commentaries.  Dr.  Bennet  had  prepared  soinc 
other  pieces  for  the  press  at  the  tiine  of  his 
death.  Bicgr.  Brkan.  Hailer  B'lbl.  Med.  Piact. 
—A 

BENNET,  Henrv,  earl  of  Arlington,  one 
of  the  most  confidential  ministers  of  king 
Charles  II.  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  lrti8. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ-church  college  in 
Oxford,  and  distinguished  hims'jll  by  a  profi- 
ciency in  Englisli  poetry.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  business,  being  placed  in  the  ofGce  of 
lord  Digby,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.;  and 
his  active  spirit  also  led  him  to  take  a  share  in 
the  military  transactions  of  the  civil  war.  After 
the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  he  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, became  secretary  to  tiie  duke  of  York, 
and  was  greatly  trusted  by  all  the  royal  family. 
In  1658  Charles  II.  sent  him  as  his  mini.ster  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  at  which  he  remained  till 
some  time  after  the  restoration.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  ;  and  in  1 664 
was  created  baron  of  Arlington,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  ministry.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  procured 
the  fall  of  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He  was 
a  considerable  promoter  of  th;.  first  Dutch  war; 
and  for  a  long  time,  the  m  nagement  of  fo- 
reign affairs  devolved  almost  solely  upon  him. 
How  he  used  his  influence  will  be  judged  of  by 
those  who  have  stuiiud  the  crooked  policy  of 
that  reign,  and  the  m.irhinations  of  the  cabal 
ministry,  of  which  lord  Arlington  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  appears  from  the  letters  published  by 
sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  he  was  one  of  tlie 
commissioners  who,  in  1670,  concluded  a  se- 
cret league  between  Charlerll.  and  Lewi- XIV. 
of  France,  which  made  the  former  king  a  pen- 
sioner to  the  latter,  and  one  article  of  which 
was  his  co-operation  in  the  unjust  Dutch  war 
of  1672.  In  the  course  of  ministerial  honours, 
he  was  in  1672  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Arlington,  and  viscount  Thetford,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  the  garter.  Falling, 
with  his  colleagues,  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Commons,  an  impeachment  was  moved  against 
him  in  1674,  which  he  escaped  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. But  he  was  unwilling  any  longer  to  run 
similar  hazards  ;  therefore  in  that  year  resigned 
his  post  of  secretary  of  state,  for  the  merely  ho- 
norary one  of  lord  chamberlain.  Soon  after, 
he  was  sent  over,  with  two  other  commission- 
ers, to  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  business  of 
importance,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  success,  for  thenceforth  his  interest  at 
court  declined.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his 
attempt  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion by  affecting  an  extraordinary  zeal   against 
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popery,  though  he  had  formerly  been  consider- 
ed as  a  secret  friend  to  the  popish  party,  and 
indeed  a  convert  to  tliat  religion.  Externally, 
however,  the  king  continued  his  favour  to  him  ; 
and  he  also  retained  his  olHce  of  chanibtrLin 
under  James  II.  who  certainly  had  no  affection 
for  him.  He  died  in  July,  1685,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  having,  as  is  affirmed,  reconciled 
himself  to  the  church  of  Rome  on  his  death- 
bed. It  is  not  improbable,  that,  like  his  master 
Charles  II.  he  lived  with  little  regard  to  reli- 
gion, and  at  his  death  assumed  that  which  he 
esteemed  the  safest.  By  his  wife,  daughter  to 
Lewis  de  Nassau,  lord  of  Beverwaert  in  Hol- 
land, he  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the 
earl  of  Euston,  afterwards  duke  of  Grafton,  na- 
tural son  of  Charles  II. 

The  character  of  lord  Arlington  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  thorough  courtier,  accom- 
modating, easy,  artful,  with  the  habits  of  pub- 
lic business,  rather  than  extensive  abilities,  and 
the  moderation  of  timidity,  rather  than  the  re- 
straint of  principle.  He  had  little  knowledge 
of  tlie  English  constitution,  and  less  regard  to 
it  •,  but  he  wanted  firmness  and  resolution  to 
take  the  lead  in  arbitrary  measures.  His  public 
letters  when  secretary  were  published  in  1701, 
2  vols,   8vo.     Biogr.    Briian. — A. 

BENNET,  Thomas,  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1673.  He  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  learning  at  the  free  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  made  such  rapid  proficiency  that  he 
was  removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
diligence  kept  pace  with  his  advancement, so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  take  his  degree  of  M.  A.  when 
only  twenty-one  years  old;  and  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  in  the  following  year  (1695),  ^^'^  wrote  a 
copy  of  Hebrew  verses  printed  in  the  Cambridge 
collection  of  Threnodiit  on  that  occasion.  In 
1699  ^^  entered  into  the  controversy  between 
the  dissenters  and  established  church,  by  edit- 
ing an  abridgnit'iit  of  the  London  {Yijis,  entitled 
*•  An  Answer  to  the  Dissenters  Pka  for  Se- 
paration." 

Being  presented  in  1700,  by  Dr.  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  James's, 
Colchester,  he  removed  thither,  and  for  some 
time  g.nined  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  Be- 
sides his  parochial  duties,  he  engaged  largely  in 
polemical  divinity,  publishing  "  A  Confutation 
of  Popery ;"  several  tracts  of  controversy  with 
the  dissenters  on  the  subject  of  schism,  ami  a 
"  Confutation  of  Quakerism,"  in  reply  to  Bar- 
clay's Apology.    His  zeal  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
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English  church  was  also  evinced  by  "  A  Pa- 
raphrase, with  Annotations,  upon  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;"  an  "  Essay  on  the  Tl.irty- 
nine  Articles,"  and  "The  Rights  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Christian  Church."  About  171 1,  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  For  some  reasons, 
which  are  not  recorded,  his  popularity  at  Col- 
chester declined  considerably,  and  with  it  that 
part  of  his  salary  arising  from  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions; so  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  quit 
his  living,  and  accept  of  the  place  of  deputy 
-chaplain  to  Clielsea  hospital.  His  former  exer- 
tions, however,  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  the  long  controverted  question 
of  schism  between  the  establishment  and  dissen- 
ters, which  he  printed  soon  after  he  became  a 
resident  in  London,  at  length  procured  for  him, 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
recommendation  of  bishop  Hoadly,  the  lucra- 
tive appointment  of  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate.  The  increase  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  some  law-suits  with  his 
parishioners,  together  probably  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  further  hope  of  preferment,  hin- 
dered him  from  undertaking  any  new  work,  ex- 
cept a  Hebrew  grammar,  published  in  1726, 
and  esteemed  even  at  present  as  a  respectable 
performance.  He  died  at  London  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  9th  of 
October,   1728. 

Dr.  Bennet's  acquaintance  with  the  theologi- 
cal points  that  were  the  chief  controverted  sub- 
jects at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  un- 
questionably very  considerable  ;  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  had  evidently  the  advantage  over 
such  of  tjie  dissenting  ministers  as  became  his 
antagonists.  He  was  deeply  skilled  in  Orien- 
tal, Greek,  and  Roman  literature,  and  stoo4 
high  as  an  acute  reasoner  and  accurate  textiiary. 
Owing  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the  disputes 
which  employed  liis  pen,  most  of  his  writings 
are  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the  rest  which 
are  remembered,  are  oftener  praised  than  read. 
He  was  haughty,  of  strong  passions,  but  un- 
doubted integrity;  and  the  interest  which  Hoad- 
ly, though  of  very  different  sentiments  on  many 
theological  topics,  took  in  Dr.  Bennet's  promo- 
tion, demonstrates  at  the  same  time  the  merit 
of  the  latter,  and  the  liberality  of  the  former. 
Biogr.  Britan A.  A. 

BENOIT,  Elias,  a  learned  French  Protes- 
tant minister,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1640.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
where  lie  was  made  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Delft,  and  died  in  1728.  He  was  laborious, 
patient,  timid,  and  submissive,  and  like  most 
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of  that  character,  found  sufficient  exercise  for 
his  patience  during  tlie  course  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  life.  In  his  manuscript  memoirs  he 
has  drawn  (in  Latin)  the  following  portrait  of 
his  domestic  partner.  "  I  married  a  wife  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  faults  that  could  torment  a 
peaceable  husband ;  covetous,  pert,  peevish, 
and  capricious;  by  her  unwearied  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, she  plagued  in  every  possible  way 
her  wretched  mate  for  the  space  of  seven-and- 
forty  years."  His  only  relief  was  probably 
hard  study;  of  which  the  fruits  were,  "  A  His- 
tory of  and  Apology  for  the  Retreat  of  the  Pas- 
tors on  account  of  the  Persecution  in  France," 
i2mo.  i6S8.  "  A  History  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,"  5  vols.  4to.  Delft,  1693  :  this  is  said 
to  contain  valuable  matter,  but  ill  arranged,  and 
somewhat  coloured  by  the  spirit  of  party. 
•*  I\Iiscellaneous  Remarks,  Critical  and  Histo- 
rical, on  Toland'3  Two  Dissertations,"  8vo. 
1 7 12.  The  above  are  written  in  French.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

BENOIT,  Father,  a  learned  Maronite, 
whose  Arabic  name  was  Ambarach,  was  born 
at  Gusta  in  Phoenicia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1 663 . 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for 
education  in  the  Maronite  college,  where  he 
studied  with  distinguished  success  for  thirteen 
years.  He  then  returned  into  the  east,  and 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Maronite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  employed  him  in  revising  and 
correcting  some  works  of  his  composition.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  returned  to  Rome  as  deputy 
of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  in  this  character 
terminated  some  law  affairs  of  importance. 
When  about  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  III.  who  treated  him  with  great  favour, 
and  employed  him  in  arranging  the  types  which 
Ferdinand  de  Medicis  had  caused  to  be  founded 
for  printing  books  in  the  oriental  languages. 
Under  his  inspection  several  eastern  manu- 
scripts in  the  Palatine  and  Laurentian  libraries 
were  put  to  the  press  and  given  to  the  public. 
Cosmo,  desirous  of  retaining  him  in  his  service, 
made  him  Hebrew  professor  at  tlie  university 
of  Pisa.  In  this  situation  his  merit  and  learn- 
ing gained  the  applause  of  all  the  literati  of 
Italy,  and  especially  of  cardinal  Quirini,  who 
was  indebted  to  him  for  great  assistance  in  his 
studies,  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  Benoit  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  Jesuits  ■,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  noviciate,  was  appointed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  editions 
of  Greek  fathers.  On  the  solicitation  of  cardinal 
Quirini  he  was  engaged  at  an  advanced  age  to 
puBlish  an  edition  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  He  began 
the  work  in  1730,  and  after  twelve  years'  labour 


gave  the  two  first  volumes.  He  had  finished  half 
the  third,  when  in  1742  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
severe  illness  in  his  eightieth  year.  This  volume 
was  completed  by  Assemanni  in  1743.  Father 
Benoit  also  translated  part  of  the  Greek  Meno- 
logy ;  and  wrote  some  dissertations  relative  to 
the  works  of  Ephrem.     Morcri. — A. 

BENSERADE,IsAACDE,  acelebratcdFrench 
wit  and  poet,  was  born  in  161 2,  at  Lions,  a 
small  town  in  Upper  Normandy.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  vivacity  of  his  ge- 
nius, which  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  make 
its  way  at  court.  He  excelled  in  an  artful  plea- 
santry of  conversation,  die  salt  of  which  did 
not  prevent  the  effect  of  a  reiined  adulation  to- 
wards those  on  whom  he  exercised  his  talents. 
The  poetry  in  which  he  peculiarly  succeeded 
was  the  gallant  and  satirical  verses  composed  for 
the  court-ballets,  before  operas  came  into  vogue. 
In  these,  he  very  ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
personages  of  antiquity  the  known  characters 
and  adventures  of  those  who  represented  their 
parts  in  fiction.  His  success  in  these  pieces  led 
him  to  the  strange  and  idle  attempt  of  turning 
all  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  rondeaus ;  a 
work  which,  though  favoured  by  the  king,  and 
set  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of  engraving,  was 
ridiculed  from  its  first  appearance.  He  aimed 
at  point  and  conceit  in  what  he  wrote,  whence 
the  prevalence  of  a  better  taste,  which  began  to 
be  introduced  with  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
threw  him  into  neglect.  He  was,  however, 
among  the  more  fortunate  of  the  poetical  race 
with  respect  to  circumstances,  having  obtained, 
by  his  flattery  of  Mazarine,  and  other  modes 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  great,  pensions 
and  gifts  to  a  considerable  amount.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in 
1674.  After  an  easy  and  a  decent  old  age,  in 
which  he  gradually  exchanged  gallantry  for  de- 
votion, he  died  in  169 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  His  works  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
after  his  death.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Dirt.  H-st. — A. 

BENSON,  George,  D.D.  an  English  non- 
conformist divine  of  considerable  repute,  was 
born  at  Great  Salkeld  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1699.  On  account  of  the 
early  seriousness  of  his  temper,  his  parents  de- 
signed him  for  the  ministry  ;  whence,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  preparatory  studies,  he 
entered  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  his 
education  was  completed.  By  the  friendship 
and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Calamy,  he  soon 
received  an  invitation  from  the  protestant  dis- 
senters of  Abingdon,  Berks,  whicli  he  accepted 
of,  and  remained  their  pastor  for  seven  years. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  he  published  bis  first 
work,  entitled  a  "  Defence  of  the  Reasonable- 
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ness  of  Prayer,"  accompanied  by  a  transhtiorf 
of  a  tract  of  MaximusTyrius  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  1729  he  quitted  Abingdon  for  the 
superintendance  of  a  congregation  in  South- 
wark,  and  in  1731  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, by  publishing  a  "  Paraplirase  and  Notes 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,"  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  the  great  Locke.  An  appen- 
dix to  tliis  work,  on  the  character  of  St.  Paul, 
forms  the  basis  of  lord  Lyttelton's  popular  trea- 
tise on  tlic  same  subject.  The  favourable  re- 
ception of  this  work  induced  Dr.  Benson  to 
publish  successively  on  the  same  plan  five  more 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  viz.  the  two  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  the  first  and  second  to  Timothy,  and 
that  to  Titus,  toge'Jier  with  a  valuable  disser- 
tation on  inspiration.  His  next  literary  labour 
was  "  The  History  of  the  First  Planting  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  in  3  vols.  4to. 

In  1740  he  succeeded  Dr.  Harris  in  the 
pastorship  of  the  dissenting  congregation  at 
Crouched  Friars  in  London,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death,  having  for  some  years  as  his  as- 
sistant the  learned  and  candid  Lardner.  Here, 
in  prosecution  of  his  former  plan,  he  published 
the  seven  catholic  epistles  with  notes  and  para- 
phrases. A  volume  of  miscellaneous  sermons 
in  1 747  was  the  last  of  his  public  works,  and 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1762,  he  died,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  posthumous  writings, 
edited  by  Dr.  Amory,  appeared  two  years  after 
in  a  4to.  volume,  containing  a  life  of  Chrift,  and 
other  theological  essays. 

The  name  of  Benson  ranks  high  among  the 
English  divines,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
his  commentaries  and  notes  on  the  epistles  are 
esteemed  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  the  sacred  books  of  Christians.  The 
learned  Alichaelis  translated  them  into  Latin ; 
and  several  of  his  other  tracts  were  translated 
into  German,  by  M.  Bamberger  a  divine  of 
Berlin.  The  dogma  of  protestants,  th;it  by  St. 
Paul's  mutt  of  fill  is  to  be  understood  the  Ro- 
mish church,  was  invented  very  early  in  the  re- 
formation ;  but  the  revival  and  illustration  of  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  Benson.  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  free  enquiry,  and  in  illuvtration  of  the 
duty  of  toleration,  published  a  defence  of  Ser- 
vetus,  and  an  account  of  archbishop  Lauil's 
persecution  of  Dr.  l.eighton.  He  was,  how- 
ever, no  controversialist  j  and  living  at  a  time 
when  churchmen  and  dissenters  tliought  differ- 
ently of  each  otlier  than  the  Jews  i!id  of  the 
Samaritans,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  the  great  theological  lead- 
ers  of  both  parlies ;    particularly    archbishop 


Herring ;  bishops  Hoadly,  Butler  and  Coney- 
bearc;  Dr.  Law,  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle  ; 
Dr.  Leland  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Mr.  Bourn  of  Birmingham.  Biogr. 
Brit.in. — A.  A. 

BENTHAM,  James,  a  writer  on  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at 
Ely,  where  he  was  born  in  1708.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  church,  and  entered  at  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1738.  He  had  successively  va- 
rious livings  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Norfolk,  and  in  1779  obtained  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  church  of  Ely,  of  wiiich  he  had  before 
been  minor  canon.  His  situation  in  this  his 
native  city,  decorated  with  a  very  spacious  and 
magnificent  cathedral,  gave  him  an  early  turn 
to  the  study  of  church-architecture  and  anti- 
quities. After  long  and  attentive  researches,  as 
well  into  historical  records,  as  into  the  actual 
remains  of  ancient  art,  he  published  "  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Conventual  and 
Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Monastery,  A.D.  675,  to  the  Year 
1771,  illustrated  with  Copper-plates  ;"  Cambr. 
1 77 1,  4to.  The  introduction  to  this  work  con- 
tains an  account  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Go- 
thic architecture,  which  was  much  valued  for 
its  novel  and  ingenious  remarks,  and  has  been 
frequently  cited  as  authority  by  later  writer* 
on  those  subjects.  The  work  itself  has  been 
rising  in  value,  and  is  placed  in  the  first  rank 
of  our  numerous  topographical  publications. 
When  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  had  deter- 
mined upon  a  general  repair  of  their  church, 
Mr.  Bentham  was  very  properly  engaged  as  su- 
perintendAnt  of  the  works  carried  on,  which 
office  he  executed  to  general  satisfaction.  The 
insight  tliis  employment  gave  him  into  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  edifices  of  this  kind  were 
constructed,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  ge- 
neral history  of  ancient  architecture  in  this 
kingdom,  with  which  view  he  continued  to 
make  collections  and  observations  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  also  interested  himself  much 
in  the  improvement  of  his  native  county,  by 
planning  turnpike  roads,  and  proposing  the 
drainage  and  enclosure  of  parts  of  the  Ely  fens, 
some  of  which  schemes,  after  many  obstacles, 
were  put  in  execution,  to  the  general  advan- 
tage. In  these  useful  occupations,  a^id  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  he 
spent  a  long  life,  protracted  by  strict  tempe- 
rance, notwithstanding  a  naturally  tender  con- 
stitution, to  his  86th  year.  He  died  November 
17th,  1794. —  A. 
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minister  and   favourite   of  king  "William  III. 
was  born  in  Holland,   and   descended  from  a 
noble   and   ancient   family  in  the   province  of 
Guelderland.      He  was  first,   page,   and   then 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England  in 
1670.     When  that  prince  became  stadtholder, 
he  promoted  Bentinck  to  the  command  of  his 
favourite  regiment  of  Dutch  guards.     In  1675 
Bentinck    had    a    remarkable    opportunity    of 
showing  his  affection  for  his  master,  and  se- 
curing his  attachment.    The  prince  falling  ill  of 
the  small-pox,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the 
physicians  that  he  should  receive  the  natural 
warmth  of  a  young  person  lying  in  the  same 
bed  with  him.     Bentinck,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  disease,   olTercd   himself  for  this  pur- 
pose j    and    during    sixteen    days    and    nights 
never  quitted  him.     He  caught  the  distemper 
in   a    dangerous    manner  ;    but    he    had    un- 
changeably fixed  the  prince's  kindness  for  his 
whole  future  life.     In    1677  he  was  sent  over 
to  England  in  order  to  negociate  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  with  the  Duke  of  York's  eldest 
daughter.    In  1688,  when  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  determined  on  his  expedition  into  England, 
he  sent    Bentinck  to  secure  the  countenance 
and  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  which 
he  happily  effected.     During  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  Bentinck  was  highly  serviceable 
in  mediating  between  his  master  and  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  and  in  preparing  every  thing  for 
the    success  of   the   enterprise.      He   accom- 
panied the  prince  to  England,  and  was  one  of 
the   most  confidential  persons  of  his  cabinet. 
On  the  prince's  accession  to  the  crown  he  was 
naturally  one  of  the  first  to  receive  marks  of 
favour  and  reward.      He   was  raised  to  high 
offices  about  tlie  king's  person,  was  naturalised, 
and  in   1689  was   annexed  to  the  English  no- 
bility  by  the    style    of  baron  of  Cirencester, 
viscount  Woodstock,  and  earl  of  Portland.     In 
1690   he   accompanied   king  William  to  Hol- 
land, and  acted  as  his  envoy  at  the  grand  con- 
gress  held    at  the   Hague.      A    splendid    gift 
which  the  king  conferred  on  his  favourite  in 
1695  was  the  source  of  a  very  warm  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  was 
the  grant  of  several  lordships  in  Denbighshire, 
part  of   the    demesne  of   the    principality   of 
Wales.     An  address  from  the  House  to  the 
king  occasioned  the  revocation  of  the  grant  ; 
but  the  earl   was  soon  after  recompensed  by 
other  grants  from  the  crown,  which  constitute 
a  great  part  of  the   present  ample  possessions 
of  the   family.      Lord  Portland   attended    the 
king  in  his  campaigns  in  Ireland  and  Flanders, 


and  bore  a  military  command,  in  winch  he 
distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  principal  management 
of  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  After  its  conclusion 
he  was  nominated  embassador-extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  France,  where  he  appeared  with 
uncommon  splendour,  and  received  the  high- 
est distinctions.  About  this  time  his  jealousy 
was  excited  by  the  growing  favour  of  a  young 
Dutchman,  Keppel,  afterwards  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, whose  age  and  cliaraetcr  were  better 
suited  than  his  own  for  ingratiating  himself  at 
court.  This  jealousy  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  earl  of  Portland  resigned  his  posts  in  the 
king's  household,  and  thenceforth  resolved  to 
serve  him  only  in  state  affairs.  The  king> 
ho^^■cver,  did  not  withdraw  from  him  any  por- 
tion of  his  esteem  and  confidence.  He  gave 
him  almost  the  entire  government  of  Scotland, 
and  employed  him  in  negociating  the  famous 
treaty  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
called  the  partition-treaty.  Tliis  was  afterwards 
the  subject  of  an  impeachment  of  the  earl  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  which  body  further 
testified  their  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  king's 
foreign  favourites,  by  attacking  some  large 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland  made  to  the  earls  of 
Portland  and  Albemarle.  No  considerable  ef- 
fects, however,  followed;  and  in  1701,  the 
death  of  king  William  put  a  period  to  the 
earl  of  Portland's  public  life,  and  with  it  to  the 
hostilities  against  him.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  a  full  testimony  of  his  master's 
unaltered  regard  for  him  on  his  death-bed,  the 
king's  last  words  being  spent  in  asking  for  him, 
and  his  last  action  being  to  take  his  hand  and 
press  it  to  his  heart.  After  this  event,  the  earl 
passed  a  retired  life  at  his  seat  of  Bulstrode, 
employed  in  acts  of  charity,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  his  fine  gardens. 
He  died  November  23,  1709,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey. He  left  children  of  both  sexes  by 
his  two  wives,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple. 

The  earl  of  Portla.id's  character  was,  like 
that  of  his  master,  grave,  sedate,  and  inclined 
to  coldness  and  reserve.  His  demeanour  was 
rather  lofty,  yet  he  was  not  a  proud  man.  He 
inspired  neither  love  nor  hatred  to  any  con- 
siderable degree ;  and  the  enmity  which  on 
some  occasions  he  experienced  was  rather  na- 
tional and  political  than  personal.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  able  and  upright  statesman, 
and  a  man  of  private  virtue.     Bicgr,  Britan. 
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BENTIVOGLIO,  Guino,  cardinal,  son  of 
the  marquis  Cornelio  Bcntivoglio,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1579.  He  studied  at  Padua  with 
great  reputation  ;  and  returning  to  his  own 
country  at  the  deatli  of  Duke  Alphonso  II.  in 
1597,  he  displayed  much  dexterity  in  recon- 
ciling his  brother,  the  marquis  Hippolito,  with 
cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  genera!  of  the 
church,  and  in  concluding  peace  between  the 
pope  and  duke  Caesar.  After  these  trans- 
actions he  was  well  received  by  the  pope, 
Clement  VIII.  who  appointed  him  his  private 
cliamberlain,  and  allowed  him  to  finish  his 
Studit:s  at  Padua,  where  he  graduated.  After- 
wards, fixing  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  ac- 
quired general  esteem  by  his  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity, and  formed  connections  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  nunciature  of  Flanders  in  1607,  which 
he  held  till  16 16,  making  the  best  use  of  his 
situation  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
transactions  of  which  that  country  had  been 
the  busy  scene.  He  was  next  made  nuncio  in 
Fr.mce,  which  post  he  held  till  1621,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  pope 
Paul  V.  Lewis  XIII.  nominated  him  pro- 
tector of  the  French  nation  in  Rome  ;  an  of- 
fice which  he  declined,  on  being  made  bishop 
of  Terracina  in  1641.  His  character  stood  so 
high,  that  on  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  in 
1644,  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most 
likely  person  to  succeed  him  ;  but  on  entering 
the  conclave,  in  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthy season  of  the  year,  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  on  September  7, 
aged  sixty-five. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  has  perpetuated  his 
name  by  some  very  valuable  works,  of  which 
the  principal  is  his  "  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Flanders,"  written  in  Italian,  and 
first  published  at  Cologne  in  1634.  This 
work  ranks  among  the  best  of  modern  his- 
tories, being  written  in  a  pure  and  generally 
unaffected  style,  with  lively  descriptions  and 
judicious  reflections,  and  with  as  much  im- 
partiality as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  education  and  public  character.  That  he 
is  occasionally  warped  by  zeal  for  the  Romish 
see,  and  attachment  to  the  Spanish  cause,  can- 
not be  thought  extraordinary.  This  history 
has  been  many  times  published,  and  translated 
into  foreign  languages.  The  cardinal  likewise 
■wrote  his  own  "  Memoirs,"  an  "  Account  of 
Flanders,"  and  a  collection  of  "  Letters." 
These  works  are  all  esteemed.  The  letters, 
in  particular,  are  reckoned  among  the  best 
specimens  of  epistolary  writing  in  the  Italian 


language,  and  contain  many  curious  particulars 
of  those  times.     A'loreri.     Tirahoscbi. — A. 

BENTLEY,  Richard,  D.D.  This  cele- 
brated critic  was  born  at  Oulton,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1661. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning 
at  the  free-school  of  Wakefield,  and  before  tlie 
completion  of  his  fifteenth  year,  was  admitted 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  When  about 
twenty  (1681)  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
settled  for  a  short  time  as  a  school-master  at 
Spalding.  He  was  soon,  however,  removed 
from  this  situation,  by  the  appointment  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  and  afterwards  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  dean,  then  bishop  of  Worcester, 
In  1 69 1  he  published  his  first  work,  a  Latin 
epistle  to  Dr.  Mill,  of  "  Critical  Observations 
on  the  Chronology  of  Johannes  Malala,"  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  selected  as  the  first  per- 
son to  preach  at  a  lecture  instituted  by  the 
great  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  Christianity. 
The  confutation  of  atheism  was  the  subject 
that  he  made  choice  of ;  and  the  sermons,  eight 
in  number,  were  soon  after  published,  and 
have  since  passed  through  many  editions  at 
home,  as  well  as  being  translated  into  most  of 
the  langu'hges  of  modern  Europe.  In  1692 
he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Worcester,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  royal  library  at  St.  James's.  His  "  Anno- 
tations on  Callimachus"  were  inserted  in  an 
edition  of  that  poet,  published  in  1697,  by 
Graevius;  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  end  of 
Wotton's  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,  Dr.  Bentley  published  his  "  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,  So- 
crates, Euripides,  Phalaris.  and  the  Fables  o£ 
^sop."  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
last  work  was  a  celebrated  controversy,  con- 
cerning which  it  will  be  right  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account.  A  short  time  after  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  was  made  royal  librarian,  the  honourable 
Air.  Boyle  being  about  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  supposed  epistles  of  Phalaris,  applied  by 
means  of  a  bookseller  in  London,  to  Dr.  Bentley 
for  the  use  of  a  AIS.  in  the  king's  library, 
which  after  much  solicitation  was  obtained  ; 
before  however  the  collation  of  it  was  com- 
pleted, Dr.  Bentley  himself  redemandcd  the 
manuscript,  adding  many  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions concerning  the  author  and  editor,  a 
treatment  which  Boyle  in  his  preface,  not  with- 
out reason,  publicly  resented.  The  doctor  in- 
return,  in  the  dissertation  mentioned  above,  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  spuriousiiess  of  the 
epistles  in  question.     Mr.  Boyle  retorted  with 
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much  wit  and  equal  severity,  and  a  plenteous 
proportion  of  personal  abuse.  Dr.  Bentley  re- 
criminated in  the  same  style  :  a  multitude  of 
the  wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  amonij  wliom 
were  Swift,  Pope,  Garth,  and  Middleton, 
united  themselves  as  au.xiliaries  to  Boyle ;  and 
every  abuse  which  ingenuity  and  malice  could 
suggest,  was  heaped  profusely  on  the  moral 
charactei-  and  literary  acquirements  of  l;is  ad- 
versary, who,  unaided,  sustained  the  unequal 
contest,  not  only  with  vigour,  but  full  success, 
as  far  as  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  attri- 
buted to  Phalaris  is  concerned.  So  little  did 
this  literary  squabble  impair  the  reputation  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  that,  while  the  controversy  was 
yet  hardly  over,  he  was  presented  by  the  crown 
to  the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of  master 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  next 
year  was  collated  archdeacon  of  Ely.  His 
mastership,  however,  proved  a  source  of  much 
vexation  and  ill-will  between  himself  and  the 
senior  members  of  the  college  :  he  reformed 
several  of  the  offices,  and  curtailed  the  sala- 
ries -,  but  as  it  appeared  that  his  own  emolu-- 
ment  and  authority  were  occasionally  consulted 
more  than  the  public  good  in  these  retrench- 
ments, and  in  his  increasing  demands  for  per- 
quisites, a  serious  charge  was  exhibited  against 
him  in  1 709,  by  the  vice-master  and  thirty  of  the 
senior  fellows,  and  other  members  of  the  col 
lege,  for  peculation,  breach  of  the  statutes,  and 
other  acts  of  mal-administration.  This  charge 
was  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  as  visitor  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Bentley  insisted  that  the  crown  was  the  visitor  : 
in  determination  of  this  point  a  law-suit  was 
commenced,  which  was  not  terminated  till  the 
year  1 731,  when  the  crown  asserted  its  general 
visitatorial  power,  but  declined  interfering  in 
the  present  instance.  However,  though  the 
affair  never  came  to  a  trial,  it  appears  from 
various  circumstances,  particularly  from  an  un- 
answered printed  letter  of  Dr.  Middleton,  that 
the  charges  against  Dr.  Bentley  were  in  the 
main  well  founded. 

In  1 7 10  he  published  at  Amsterdam  his 
critical  observations  on  the  two  first  comedies  of 
Aristophanes ;  and  at  Rheims  his  emendations 
of  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon, 
under  the  name  cf  "  Phikh-uthcrus  Lipsiensis." 
The  following  year  was  distinguished  for  the 
appearance  of  his  "  Horace,"  one  of  his  most 
perfect  and  popular  works.  In  1713  he  pub- 
lished, under  his  former  arsumed  name  of 
Philelcuth.  Lips,  some  excellent  remarks  on 
Collins's  discourse  of  Free-thinking,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Dr.    Hare.      He  was  appointed 


regius  professor  of  divinity  in  I7!<?,  and  in 
the  same  year  circulated  proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton, who  appears  to  have  had  an  extreme 
per.-onal  aversion  to  Dr.  Bentley,  published  re- 
marks on  the  proposals,  and  a  controversy  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  some  large,  un- 
founded assertions  of  the  author  of  the  pro- 
posals were  so  severely  treated,  that  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned,  to  the  great  loss  of 
biblical  criticism.  The  next  year  '(1717)  the 
rapacious  and  mercenary  spirit  of  Dr.  Ikntley 
involved  him  in  a  contest  more  serious  in  iti 
issue  tlian  any  former  one.  On  the  creation 
by  royal  mandate  of  several  doctors  in  divinity, 
wiiile  they  were  attending  in  the  senate-house 
to  receive  their  degrees,  Dr.  Bentley  as  pro- 
fessor made  a  demand  of  four  guineas  from 
each  of  them,  above  the  customary  perquisite 
on  such  occasions.  Many  submitted  to  thir 
unprecedented  demand,  but  Dr.  Middleton, 
who  was  one  of  the  number,  about  a  year 
after,  obtained  a  decree,  by  authority  of  which 
Dr.  Bentley  was  arrested,  and  called  beCorc 
the  court  of  the  vice-chancellor,  where  he  ap- 
peared by  his  proctor;  and  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  aflidavit  of  the  beadle,  that  Dr. 
Bentley  had  said  to  him,  "  I  will  not  be  con- 
cluded by  what  the  vice-chancellor  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends  shall  determine  over  a 
bottle,"  he  was  condemned,  uncited,  unheard, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  degrees,  rights,  and 
offices  that  he  held  in  t!ie  univer'ity.  An  ap- 
peal to  tlie  king  by  Dr.  B';ntl  .y,  aftvrr  :  uccessive 
references  to  the  council,  to  a  committee  of 
council,  and  to  the  court  of  king's-bcnch,  after 
many  delays,  was  at  last  tak  :i  into  considera- 
tion, and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1728,  a 
mandamus  was  sent  to  the  university,  re- 
versing all  their  proceeding,-,  and  requiring 
them  to  restore  Dr.  Bentley  to  all  his  former 
degrees,  honours.  &c. 

In  1  726  he  publi.^hed  an  edition  of  "  Terence 
and  Pha;drus,"  and  in  1  732  appeared  his  edition 
of  "  Milton,"  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
last  of  his  publications.  He  died  in  1742,  aged 
eighty-one. 

Tlic  character  of  Bentley  for  deep  classical 
erudition,  has  been  more  favourably  and  justly 
appreciated  by  foreigners  than  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Excellence  in  verbal  criticism  has 
almost  always  been  attended  with  great  irri- 
tability of  temper,  and  Bentley  was  never  by 
any  means  disposed  to  bear  his  faculties  meek- 
ly. The  controversies  that  he  was  engaged  in 
were  embittered  by  personal  and  political  dif- 
ferences ;  and  his  love  of  money  appears  more 
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tlian  once  to  have  brought  upon  him  not  un- 
merited disgrace.  The  poets  and  wits  of  his 
age  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of  his 
0[)ponents  ;  and  even  the  most  candid  of  the 
Christ-church  men  were  in  this  respect  so  pre- 
judiced as  not  only  to  seize  upon,  but  to  create 
every  possible  opportunity  of  vilifying  his  cha- 
racter and  acquirements.  Posterity,  more  im- 
partial, has  begun  to  do  justice  to  his  great 
abilities,  and  as  a  verbal  critic,  as  one  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  he  unquestionably  ranks  fore- 
most among  the  English  scholars  ;  and  pro- 
bably among  all  his  coniemporaries.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  emendations,  unsanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  manuscripts,  has  stigmatised  him 
with  the  imputation  of  a  hasty  dashing  critic  ; 
yet  his  conjectures  are  often  so  happy,  so  illus- 
trative, so  consonant  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  thinking  of  his  author,  as  iiresi'tibly  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  a  conviction  of  their  truth, 
iiut  though  his  emendations  are  always  inge- 
nious, and  frequently  real  improvements,  yet 
their  truth  in  very  many  instances  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned.  VV  herever  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  amending  the  expression,  Dr.  Bentley 
makes  no  scruple  to  do  so,  not  aware  that 
even  the  best  poets  are  not  at  all  times  equal  to 
themselves,  that  many  prosaic  and  awkward 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  correct  mo- 
dern poems,  and  therefore  probably  dclormed,  at 
least  in  an  equal  degree,  those  of  greater  anti- 
quity. If  it  were  possible  for  Horace  to  read 
Dr.  Bentley's  edition  of  his  works,  he  would 
probably  find  them  in  many  instances  difierent 
from  the  original,  yet  upon  the  whole  consi- 
derably improved  by  the  genius  and  correct- 
ness of  our  British  Aristarchus.  Biogr.  Britan. 
— A.A. 

BENYOWSKY,  Mauritius  Augustus, 
count  de,  magnate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  confe- 
deracy formed  in  the  latter  kingdom  in  the  year 
1767,  was  a  man  no  less  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  adventures  than  for  the  spirit 
and  address  by  wliich  he  modified  them  to  the 
accompli  hment  of  his  own  purposes.  He  was 
born  at  Verbowa  in  the  country  of  Nittria,  in 
Hungary,  in  the  year  1741,  and  received  a 
course  of  education  adapted  to  the  military  state 
of  life  he  afterwards  embraced.  Before  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  had  been  present  in  four  battles  5 
about  which  period  the  death  of  his  father  call- 
ed for  his  presence  in  Hungary,  where,  not  ob- 
taining immediate  possession  of  the  property  of 
his  family,  he  armed  a  considerable  number  of 
his  vassals)  and  seized  the  castle  or  family  resid- 


ence by  open  force.  This  violent  proceeding 
produced  a  decree  against  him  in  the  chancery 
at  Vienna,  which  not  only  deprived  him  of  all 
his  property,  but  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to 
fly  into  Poland.  His  endeavours  to  repair  this 
disgrace  being  inefFectual,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  in  Lithuania, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  uncle ;  but  upon 
which  he  did  not  reside,  as  he  rather  chose  to 
employ  his  time  in  travelling.  After  several 
short  trips  from  Hamburgh  to  the  neighbouring 
sea-ports,  he  determined  on  making  a  voyage  ■ 
to  the  East  Indies  in  1767,  which,  however, 
he  gave  up  on  receiving  invitations  from  the 
magnates  and  senators  of  Poland  to  join  the 
confederation  then  forming.  In  the  month  of 
July  in  that  year  he  entered  into  the  confede- 
racy at  Warsaw,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Hensky,  a  gentle- 
man from  whom  he  had  received  many  civi- 
lities. 

In  the  following  year,  1768,  the  operations 
of  the  Polish  confederacy  becoming  more  ma- 
ture, the  count  was  called  upon  to  join  in  ac- 
tive service.  The  various  important  services  he 
performed,  and  the  active  ability  he  displayed 
as  a  partisan,  until  the  power  of  the  Russians 
had  at  length  prevailed  over  the  efforts  of  the 
confederation,  would  afford  matter  for  interest- 
ing narrative,  if  the  relative  importance  of  his 
other  adventures  did  not  render  it  proper  to 
omit  diem,  and  refer  to  his  own  original  docu-  ■ 
ments.  In  the  month  of  August,  1 768,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  a  successful 
manoeuvre  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town  of 
Cracow  ;  on  which  occasion  he  engaged  his  pa- 
role ;  but  being  soon  afterwards  ransomed  for 
the  sum  of  2000  ducats,  or  near  loool.  sterling, 
he  considered  himself  as  being  set  at  liberty  to 
act  against  that  enemy  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  such  engagement  had  been  entered  into. 
The  efforts  of  the  confederates  were,  as  the 
world  has  long  slnpe  known,  insufhcient  to  op- 
pose the  power  of  the  Ru>sians ;  and  after  va- 
rious exertions,  in  which  that  party  became 
gradually  more  and  more  debilitated,  the  count 
was  again  taken  prisoner  on  the  ioth  of  May, 
1769. 

In  the  wars  between  independent  potentates 
a  degree  of  mutual  civility  and  humanity  com- 
monly prevails,  and  is  calculated  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  to  meliorate  the  situation  of 
prisoners  •,  but  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  rebel- 
lion, the  vanquished  party  arc  treated  with 
more  or  less  rigour  in  proportion  to  the  less  or 
greater  exhibition  of  force  they  are  capable  of 
malting.     Little  praise  is  due  to  the  liumanity 
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of  the  Russians  in  their  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  fell  into  their  hands  in  this 
warfare.  It  appears  that  the  situation  of  the 
count  was  rendered  particularly  unf.ivourable 
by  the  supposition  of  his  having  violated  his  pa- 
role, and  perhaps  aho  from  a  certain  display  of 
that  restless  disposition  which  induced  him  to 
the  continual  formation  of  plans  to  liberate  him- 
self and  his  companions. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  effecting  this  purpose.  The  pri- 
soners of  which  he  was  one  were  ordered  to  Ca- 
san,  at  which  place  the  Tartars  of  distinction 
with   a   numerous   body  of  the  Russians  were 
disposed  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  em- 
press,   'ihey  conferred  with  the  count,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  depend  on  the 
military  assistance  of  the  prisoners  in  case  of  a 
revolt.    An  engagement  to  a  certain  extent  was 
entered  into  ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
our  adventurer  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown 
into  confinement  on  this  account ;  from  which 
misfortune  he  however  escaped,  and  travelled 
to  Petersburgh  by  virtue  of  a  supply  of  money, 
and  die  necessary  passports,  both  which  he  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  conspirators.     The  pro- 
ject for  liberating  himself,  so  happily  begun,  was 
frustr.ated  at  Petersburgh  by   the  perfidy  of  a 
Dutch  captain  with  whom   he   had   agreed   for 
his  passage.     This  man  betrayed  hinl  to  the 
lieutenant-general   of  the  police.     Benyowsky 
underwent  several  examinations,   and   was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  paper,  acknowledging,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  escape  having 
been  pardoned  by  the  empress,  he  engaged  never 
to  serve  against  her  arms,  nor  to  enter  her  do- 
minions under  any  pretext  whatsoever.     After 
this  transaction  he  naturally  expected  to  be  con- 
veyed out  of  the  Russian  dominions  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  treatment  he  was  banished  to  Si- 
beria.    At  midnight,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1769,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  sledge  with  other 
captives  from  Petersburgh,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1770,  he  arrived  at  Tobolczk  at  the  dis- 
tance of  850  leagues  from  Petersburgh,  where 
the  benevolence  of  the  governor  permitted  the 
party  to  remain  till  the  4th  of  February.    From 
this  place  they  proceeded  over  the  desolate  re- 
gions of  northern  Tartary.   On  the  17th  of  April 
they  arrived  at  Tomszky,  where  they  remained 
near  a  month.  Attlie  town  of  Jakutszk,the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  26th  of  July,  1770,  the  count  made 
some  progress   in  forming  a  society  of  exiles 
united  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  escape. 
On  the  i6th  of  October  tliey  arrived  at  Ochoczk, 
wliich  is  a  port  of  the  sea  of  the  sanie  name. 


from  which  place,  after  some  stay,  they  were 
dispatched  by  sea  for  Kamchatka,  and  arrived 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1770,  after  having 
employed  twelve  months  in  crossing  from  Pe- 
tersburgh to  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia. 

The  state  of  the  country  and  its  commerce, 
the  nature  of  the  slavery  of  the  exiles,  and  va- 
rious particulars  relative  to  the  climate,  pro- 
duce, and  government,  of  tiiis  remote  part  of 
the  Russian  empire,  constitute  an  interesting 
part  of  the  count's  narrative  ;  and  his  personal 
adventures  on  tliis  spot,  though  strictly  witliin 
the  scale  of  probability,  consist  so  much  of  the 
detail  of  conspiracies,  continually  drawing  to- 
wards success,  but  constantly  in  the  nnmediate 
danger  of  detection  ; — the  display  of  his  power 
of  mind  in  commanding  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  obedience,  of  a  set  of  exiles; — the  rrteans 
by  which  he  ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  governor,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  his  daughter  Miss  Aphanasia  Nilovs ; 
— the  steadiness  with  which  lie  applied  all  these 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  escape  of 
himself  and  his  companions ; — these  and  the 
other  features  of  his  story,  which  is  related  in 
spirited  though  unornamented  langu;igc,  have 
so  much  the  air  ftf  a  fictitious  narrative,  that 
the  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
greater  part  be  not  mere  composition  ; — and  his 
doubts  would  perhaps  be  well  founded,  if  the 
collateral  evidence  of  the  other  adventures  of 
the  count  did  not  speak  strongly  to  the  contrary. 

The  first  situation  of  the  count  at  Kamchatka 
was  that  of  a  teacher  of  languages  in  the  go- 
vernor's family  ;  soon  after  which  his  finances 
were  augmented  by  his  skill  in  the  game  of 
chess,  which  he  employed  in  confederacy  with 
the  chancellor  in  no  very  honourable  way.  In 
the  next  place,  he  assisted  the  governor  in  his 
public  business;  and  procured  himself  to  be 
emancipated  and  declared  chief  of  the  exiles, 
under  the  project  of  establishing  them  in  a  se- 
parate settlement.  By  various  steps  during  the 
spring  of  1 77 1,  a  plot  of  the  exiles  was  ad- 
vanced in  arrangement  and  effect.  It  was  at 
length  discovered  by  the  heads  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  too  late  for  them  to  prevail  against 
the  policy,  the  military  skill,  and  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  count.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  government  to  obtain  possession  of  his  per- 
son, he  succeedcil  by  a  sudden  display  of  courage 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  himself  and  compa- 
nions inseizingthe  foit,inwhich  exploit  however 
his  friend  and  patron  the  governor  lost  his  life. 
The  military  of  the  province  prepared  to  attack 
his  small  party ;  but  they  forgot  that  their 
•wives  and  children  were  hostages  in  the  town 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  count.  He  availed  him- 
self of  this  powerful  motive  to  obtain  terms  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  seized  a  vessel,  and 
sailed  from  Kamchatka  with  his  party,  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1771.  The  parly  which  thus 
escaped  consisted  of  himself  and  ninety-six 
others,  of  whom  nine  were  women,  including 
Miss  Aphanasia  Nilow. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  lady, 
whose  atfection  and  services  constitute  so  strik- 
ing a  part  of  the  narrative  at  Kamchatka,  scarce- 
ly appears  during  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
voyage  to  Canton,  and  is  only  mentioned  as 
having  died  on  the  25  th  of  September  at  Ma- 
cao. Of  the  nature  of  the  attachment  and  con- 
nection between  her  and  the  count,  the  latter 
is  silent;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  sub- 
ject as  little  requiring  discussion,  as  likely  to  be 
elucidated,  whether  this  personage  had  any  other 
existence  than  as  one  of  the  dramatis  persons 
in  his  adventures.  At  all  events  this  last  cir- 
cumstance affords  a  degree  of  probability  to  such 
a  conjecture. 

It  seems  as  if  the  count's  first  intention  had 
been  to  stand  to  the  southward ;  but  he  very 
soon  perceived  that  his  companions  were  likely 
to  desert  him  if  he  came  to  anchor  at  any  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  settlements.  He 
therefore  stood  to  the  northward,  anchored  at 
Bering's  Isle,  and  stood  over  for  the  American 
shore,  where  they  found  an  exile  of  the  name 
of  Ochotyn,  with  a  party  who  had  escaped  from 
Ochoczk.  Little  reason  can  be  assigned,  except 
that  already  mentioned,  why  the  count  thought 
fit  to  encounter  the  fogs,  the  ice,  and  the  danger, 
of  these  northern  seas.  It  appears  that  he  made 
Clarke's  Islands-von  the  3d  of  June,  and  stood 
over  for  the  land  to  the  northward  of  Tsuchot- 
skoi  Noss,  where  he  anchored,  again  returned 
to  Clarke's  Islands,  made  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  coasted  along  betv.-cen  Point  Shallow- 
water  and  Shol  Ness,  after  which  he  stood  to 
the  southward,  and  anchored  at  Oonemak,  in 
latitude  54 1.  After  employing  some  time 
among  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  subject  to 
considerable  difficulties  on  account  of  the  irre- 
gularity and  ungovernable  disposition  of  his  as- 
sociates, he  stood  across  the  Nortliern  Pacific 
Ocean,  shaping  his  course  towards  Japan.  Dur- 
ing this  passage  they  suffered  the  most  severe 
distress  for  want  of  provisions  and  water,  and 
were  well  nigh  perishing,  when  on  the  i  i;th  of 
July,  1 77  I,  they  made  an  island  in  latitude  32° 
47' north,  and,  according  to  the  count's  reckon- 
ing, about  5"  west  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  liolsheretsk  in  Kamchatka.  ITpon  this  island, 
which   was   uninhabited,    they  found   various 
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fruits,  with  goats,  wild-fowl,  and  hogs.  It  wss 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  count  prevailed  on 
his  men  to  quit  this  place,  and  again  commit 
themselves  to  the  sea. 

After  about  a  week's  sail  they  arrived  afc  Ja- 
pan, where  he  anchored  -,  and,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  was  well  received  and  entertained 
on  shore  for  a  few  days  by  a  viceroy,  or  provin- 
cial governor,  who  gave  him  a  flag  or  passport 
to  ecisurc  his  reception  again  upon  his  return. 
At  another  place  of  anchorage,  however,  he 
was  received  with  greater  suspicion,  and  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  and 
provisions.  In  this  situation,  his  vessel  being 
leakv,  and  the  urgent  want  of  supplies  conti- 
nually pressing  him,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  land  at  a  more  favourable  spot  on  the  island 
of  (Jsmay  Ligon,  which  he  places  in  29  "^  north 
latitude,  and  consequently  must  lie  between 
Japan  and  the  island  of  Lekeio.  He  aihrms, 
that  this  island,  at  which  he  anchored  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1 77 1,  is  abwlutely  independent 
both  of  Japan  and  China  ;  that  its  inliabitants 
arc  mild,  virtuous,  and  in  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation ;  and  that  they  have  been  converted  to 
Christianityby  a  Jesuit  named  Ignatio  Sails,  who 
came  thither  with  two  other  companions  of  the 
same  society  in  the  year  1 749.  He  himself  re- 
mained on  the  island,  but  his  compmions  pro- 
ceeded to  the  adjacent  islands.  This  Ignatio 
died  about  1754,  or  1755,  as  it  should  seem 
from  some  papers  and  circumstances  communi- 
cated by  the  islanders  to  the  count. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  left  this  island, 
and  arrived  at  Formosa  on  the  27th,  where  at 
two  several  anchoring  places  they  suffered  by  the 
violence  of  the  natives  ;  but  were  far  from  per- 
mitting these  attacks  to  go  unrevenged.  At 
the  latter  anchoring  place,  however,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  a 
more  civilised  part  of  tlie  island,  where  he  was 
introduced  by  a  Spaniard  of  Manilla  to  die 
king  or  chief  of  the  district,  whom  he  assisted 
in  an  attack  upon  a  neiglibouring  chief,  who  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Ciiinese  had  formerly  gain- 
ed some  advantage  over  him.  From  Formosa 
he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  China  ;  anchored  at 
Tanasoa,  whence  they  immediately  set  sail,  and 
on  the  2 2d  of  September  came  to  an  anchor  be- 
fore Macao.  At  this  place  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  leave  to  go  to  Canton  ;  but  though  his 
first  endeavours  afforded  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, yet  the  jealousy  of  t]\e  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  strai'.geness  of  his  ad- 
ventures, represented  in  various  lights  by  the 
supra-cargoes  of  the  European  companies,  soon 
produced  difficulties,  which  rendered  liis  visit 
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impracticable.  At  this  place  lie  formed  a  kind 
of  engajrement  with  tiie  French  East-Iiulia 
Company,  and  sailed  with  most  of  his  compa- 
nions for  the  isle  of  France  in  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Laverdi  at  the  latter  end  cf  December,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1772.  From 
this  place  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  touched  at  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  arrived  in  France  a; 
the  latter  end  of  July,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  th.e  French  ministry. 

During  these  long  peregrinations  of  the 
count,  it  appears,  as  well  from  his  Memoirs  as 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  his  projects 
and  reflections  were  constantly  directed  to 
.schemes  of  colonisation.  We  cannot,on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  undertake  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  his  views  respecting  this  object,  on  which  the 
statesmen  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times  ap- 
pear to  have  held  many  erroneous  notions. 
Whether  a  parent  state  ever  was,  or  indeed  can 
be,  benefited  by  colonies,  is  a  question  by  no 
means  decided.  But  there  are  many  political 
notions  on  this  subject,  which  require  only  to 
be  simplified,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  own 
absurdity.  The  principles  maintained  by  the 
count  were  neither  new  nor  striking  ;  but  they 
were  popular,  and  such  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
jnan  of  ardour  and  enterprise  were  calculated 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  brilliant  results.  Of 
his  conferences  and  proposals  to  the  French  mi- 
nistry we  possess  no  documents.  The  schemes 
of  a  trade  to  Japan,  or  a  settlement  in  any  of 
the  islands  in  that  vicinity,  if  offered,  do  not 
appear  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  that 
court;  but  the  discussion  in  all  probability  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  a  fit  person  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  The  determination  of  the 
French  government  to  this  effect  was  communi- 
cated to  him  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  by  the  20th  of  January,  1773,  a  body  of 
troops  was  raised  and  completed  to  accompany 
the  count  to  Madagascar.  In  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary he  drew  up  a  plan  of  settlement  at  the 
request  of  M.  dc  Boyns,  secrctarv  of  state  for 
the  marine  department,  which  remained  under 
consideration  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  dispatched  with  letters  and 
instructions  to  form  the  settlement  in  question; 
the  leading  purport  of  which  consisted  in  refer- 
ring him  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Isle  of  France  for 
co-operation  and  support.  He  arrived  at  this 
island  in  the  month  of  September,  and,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  met  with  every  evasion, 
opposition,  and  delay,  which  the  private  interest 
of  the  conductors  of  a  rival  settlement  could 
exliibit.     He  nevertheless  sent  his  detachment 


to  Madagascar,  and  soon  after  followed  them 
himself ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 774.  His  settlement  was  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  bay  of  Antonglil,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Fingballe.  It  would  be  of  very  little  inte- 
rest to  the  reader  to  give  an  abridgment  of  the 
sufferings,  the  undertaking*,  the  wars  with  the 
natives,  and  other  transactions,  which  happened 
during  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  that  the 
count  remained  on  the  Island,  at  an  expence 
upon  the  whole  to  the  French  government  cif 
about  50,0001.  It  was  impossible  that  an  infant 
settlement  should  have  made  any  progress  un- 
der the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  count 
himself,  less  disposed  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
commerce  than  to  the  expeditions  of  war,  and 
the  arrangements  of  political  treaty,  may  have 
been  far  from  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  such  an  enterprise. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1776,  the- 
French  government,  being  convinced  that  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  enterprise,  sent 
commissioners  to  enquire  Into  the  state  of  the 
settlement,  and  convey  the  count  to  France.  But 
this  eccentric  adventurer  had  contrived  a  counter- 
plot,  by  which  he  eluded  the  consequences  of 
tills  arrangement.  By  various  indirect  means, 
in  which  himself  apparently  did  not  appear 
to  co-operate,  he  caused  the  native  inhabitants 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  th'jjr  so-- 
vereign,  who  had  formerly  been  carried  ofF  by 
the  Europeans.  Whether  the  evidence  was  suf- 
ficient to  afford  conviction  to  the  islanders,  or- 
whether  they  pretended  to  believe  the  report 
from  motives  of  policy,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  quitted  the  French  service,  con- 
trary to  the  representations  of  the  inspectors 
and  commissaries,  adopted  the  dress  of  the  na- 
tives, and  was  elected  or  acknowledged  Am-- 
pansacabe,  or  sovereign  chief.  He  nevertheless 
gave  direct  and  clear  answers,  in  \\Titlng,  to  the 
questions  of  the  commissaries.  His  arrange- 
ments with  his  new  subjects,  wliom  he  proposed 
to  civilise,  appeared  to  him  to  demand  the  al- 
liance and  protection  of  some  European  state  ; 
for  which  reason  he  thought  fit  to  depart  for 
Europe  on  the  nth  of  November  in  a  brig 
which  he  had  freighted  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

At  this  period  it  is  that  his  connected  narra- 
tive ends  :  to  what  other  European  powers  he 
may  have  applied  we  know  not.  It  appears  by  a 
declaration  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
book  that  he  first  applied  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  same  work  likewise  appear 
a  set  of  proposals  to  the  British  ministry,  men- 
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tioned  to  be  presented  at  Loiuloii,  December  the 
25th,  1783.  Whether  they  ever  were  presented 
wc  Iiave  not  heard  ;  but  we  have  good  reason 
to  think,  from  private  authority,  that  the  subject 
did  about  that  time  form  an  object  of  serious 
discussion  at  our  court.  The  objects  of  this 
proposal  were,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
Madagascar  troops;  to  victual  the  British  squa- 
drons ;  to  import  no  European  merchandise 
but  tlie  manufacture  or  product  of  England  ; 
and  to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  a  limited  time. 
In  return  for  these  advantages,  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  required  to  assist  witli  arms,  ship- 
ping, and  warlike'  stores,  in  case  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion of  the  island ;  to  permit  foreigners 
(French  excepted)  to  embark  for  Madagascar 
in  the  British  ports  ;  and  to  grant  the  count 
35enyowsky  three  vessels  with  stores  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  50,0001.  this  sum  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  in  four  years.  This  ap- 
plication, if  it  ever  was  made,  was  not  attended 
vith  success,  and  the  count  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Madagascar  with  such  supplies  as  he 
could  obtain  from  individuals  who  miirht  think 
ins  project  likely  to  reimburse  them  with  consi- 
derable gain.  He  obtained  goods  and  merchan- 
dise in  London  to  the  amount  of  4000I.  with 
vhich,  on  account  of  the  difRculty  of  procuring 
the  flag  of  any  European  power  to  sail  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  departed  for  I\Iary- 
]and,  in  April,  1784.  A  respectable  commercial 
house  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  supplied 
the  count  with  a  vessel  and  goods  to  the  amount 
of  about  4000I.  or  more.  In  this  vessel  he 
sailed  for  Madagascar;  but  by  some  fault,  pro- 
bably the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  as  a  na- 
vigator, he  embarrassed  himself  on  the  lee  shore 
of  America,  where  he  was  nearly  lost.  After 
<loubiing  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  touched  at 
Sofala,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1785,  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Antangara,  where  they  unloaded 
their  cargo.  From  this  place  the  party  on  board 
sailed  away  with  the  ship  and  deserted  him,  from 
a  conviction,  as  they  say,  that  he  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  natives.  These  men  sold  the  vessel 
at  Oibo.  It  is  however  establisiied,  that  fifteen 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  the  count 
departed  for  Angoneti,  leaving  most  of  his 
people  behind  to  follow  him  ;  that  his  power 
and  influence  with  the  natives  was  such,  that  he 
had  an  armed  force  at  his  command,  with  which 
he  commenced  hostilities  agaiust  the  French  by 
seizing  their  store-house  at  this  last  place;  tliat 
he  began  the  undertaking  of  erecting  a  town 
after  the  manner  of  the  natives,  and  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  100  men  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
French  factory  at  Foulpoint,   M-ho  were  pre- 


vented from  making  the  attempt  by  tlic  sppesr- 
ance  of  a  frigate ;  and  lastly,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  movements,  the  government  of 
the  Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  M-ith  fixtv  regu- 
lars on  board,  who  landed  and  attacked  the 
count  on  the  23d  of  May,  1786.  He  had  con- 
structed a  small  redoubt',  defended  by  two  can- 
non, in  which  himself  with  two  Europeans  and 
thirty  natives  waited  the  approach  of  tlie  ene- 
my. The  blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  Ben- 
yowsky  having  received  a  ball  in  his  right 
breast,  fell  behind  the  parapet ;  whence  he 
■was  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  expired  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards. 

Thus  fell  the  count  of  Benyowsky,  a  man  of 
whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  possessed  no 
common  share  of  ability,  and  in  fortitude  was  in- 
vincible. That  his  principles  were  as  clear  as 
his  courage,  has  by  no  means  been  made  to 
appear.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  warm  friends,  and  the 
execration  of  bitter  enemies.  Whether  he  was 
benevolent,  ardent,  and  powerful  to  persuade 
by  tlie  energies  of  truth,  or  whether  he  was 
selfish,  tyrannical,  and  impetuous,  will  at  this 
distance  or  time  perhaps  l)e  never  ascertained. 
To  the  student  of  the  human  mind  his  adven- 
tures are  too  eccentric  to  afford  much  of  general 
result ;  and  the  part  he  occupied  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world  is  not  enough  connected  with 
great  national  events  to  claim  the  labour  of  his- 
torical investigation.  Ali-woirs  atid  Travels  of 
Be/iyoiusiy.  The  unpiiblisked  manuscripts  of  jf.  n. 
Magellan,  F.R.S.—W.  N. 

BENZELIUS,  Eric,  a  learned  Swedish  di- 
vine, archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  born  in  1642 
of  obscure  parentage  at  a  village  in  Westro- 
Gothland.  He  was  sent  when  young  to  an 
uncle  who  had  enriched  himself  in  trade  at 
Upsal,  and  who  brought  him  up  to  letters. 
His  meiit  caused  him  to  be  chosen  as  pre- 
ceptor to  the  sons  of  the  count  de  la  Gardie, 
chancellor  of  Sweden ;  and  after  completing 
their  education,  lie  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Europe,  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  in  each  country,  and  examin- 
ing the  principal  libraries.  He  returned  to  Up- 
sal in  1665,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  history  and  morality  in  that 
university.  The  tlieological  chair  was  next 
conferred  upon  him,  with  a  scat  in  tiie  consis- 
tory. He  was  made  doctor  in  theology  in 
1675  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Strengnc-.  In  1700  he  was 
nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal ;  and 
he  likewise  occupied  the  vice- chancellorship  of 
the  university.    He  died  in  1 709,  leaving  a  nu- 
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merous  family.  Benzelius  composed  several 
dissertations  on  tlic  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
on  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  liistory.  He  also 
wrote  various  theological  works,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible  entire  into  the  Swedish  language. 
JlJorcri. — A. 

BERAUI.T,  Nicholas  (in  Latin,  Beraldus), 
one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  irtth  century,  was 
a  native,  or,  at  least,  long  an  inhabitant,  of  Or- 
leans, where  he  appears  to  have  been  a  professor 
of  the  civil  law.  He  was  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Coligni,  and  educated  the  admiral,  the  cardi- 
nal, and  Chatiilon.  Erasmus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  mentions  having  lodged 
at  his  house  in  Orleans.  He  praises  the  ease 
and  flow  of  his  elocution;  and  in  1522  de- 
dicated to  liim  his  book,  De  Conscribendis 
Epistolis.  Berault  was  the  author  of  several 
learned  works;  among  which  were  a  "  Greco- 
Latin  Dictionarv,"  Paris,  1 521;  an  "  Oration 
on  the  Peace  of  Cambray,"  Paris,  1528;  an- 
other "  On  Ancient  and  Modern  Jurisprudence," 
Lyons,  1533;  "A  Dialogue  on  the  Faculty 
of  Speaking  extempore,"  Lyons,  1534:  all 
these  in  Latin.  He  also  gave  paraphrases  on 
the  Politics  and  Oeconomics  of  Aristotle  ; 
and  notes  on  the  Rusticus  of  Politian.  He 
commented  on  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny, 
and  made  numerous  corrections  of  the  text. 
Erasmus  speaks  with  much  commendation  of 
his  labours  on  this  author,  though  Hardouin 
has  not  numbered  Berault  among  the  editors  of 
Pliny.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  much 
esteeme'd  by  Stephen  Poncher,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  one  of  the  mo&t  considerable  prelates  in 
France.  Berault  was  living  in  1539.  He  had 
a  son,  Francis,  M'ho  became  a  protestant,  and 
was  made  principal  of  the  colleges  of  Montargis 
and  Rochelle.  He  was  a  good  Grecian,  and 
translated  into  Latin  some  books  for  Stephens's 
edition  of  Appian.     Bayk.    Aloreri — A. 

BERENGARIO,  James,  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Carpensis,  and  Carpus,  a  ce- 
lebrated physician  and  restorer  of  anatomy,  was 
born  at  Carpi,  where  his  faiJier  was  a  surgeon. 
He  studied  under  Aldus  Manutius  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  an  illustrious 
patron  of  literatv.re  ;  and  was  employed  by  Al- 
berto when  young  in  the  dissection  of  animals. 
He  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Bologna  in 
1502,  which  office  he  held  a  number  of  years, 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  anatomy 
with  great  ardour,  and  taking  every  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  human  body.  It  was  in- 
deed reported,  though  prob.ably  the  story  was 
a  vulgar  calumny,  that  he  dissected  two  Spa- 
niards while  yet  living,  and  was  obliged  to  fly 


for  this  action.  He  seems,  in  reality,  to  have- 
been  at  length  compelled  by  the  inquisition  to 
depart  from  Bologna  ;  but  this  was  probably 
owing  to  the  freedom  of  his  anatomical  descrip- 
tions (then  uncommon),  and  to  llie  laxity  of  his 
moral  principles  in  certain  points.  Besides  his 
celebrity  as  an  anatomist,  he  attained  great 
fame  in  his  medical  capacity,  and  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease 
by  mercurial  unctions;  a  practice,  the  discovery 
of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  him,  but  false- 
ly, thougli  he  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to 
its  reception.  He  practised  in  this  way  for 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  had  many  pa- 
tients, and  acquired  a  large  sum.  That  singu- 
lar artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  mentions  meeting 
with  him  there,  and  describes  him  as  a  crafty 
man,  intent  upon  gain.  He  says,  too,  that  his 
patients  suffered  much  from  his  treatment,  and 
were  made  worse  than  before.  He  represents 
him  as  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  skilful  in 
drawing.  Berengario  retired  at  length  to  Fer- 
rara,  probably  about  1527,  where  he  died,  and. 
is  said  to  have  left  the  duke  heir  to  his  wealth. 

Berengarius  had  undoubtedly  great  merit  as 
an  improver  of  anatomy ;  and  Falloplus  calls- 
him  "  the  first  restorer  of  the  anatomical  art,, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Vesalius." 
Many  discoveries  have  been  attributed  to  him^ 
some  of  them  certainly  without  foundation  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  facts  are 
first  clearly  laid  down  by  him.  His  works  on 
this  subject  are  :  "  Commentaria  cum  amplissi- 
mis  additionibus  supra  Anatomiam  Mundini, 
cum  textu  ejus  in  pristinum  nitorem  redacto  ;" 
Bonon,  1521  :  and,  "  Isagogae  breves  perlu- 
cidse  et  uberrimK  in  Anatomiam  Corporis  hu- 
mani ;"  Bonon,  1522.  The  wooden  figures  ia 
the  last  work  are  supposed  to  come  from  the 
hand  of  Ugo  da  Carpi,  a  famous  carver.  Be- 
rengario likewise  published  a  chirurgical  work, 
"  De  Cranii  Fraclura ;"  Bonon,  15 18.  His 
style  is  more  barbarous  than  might  have  beerv 
expected  from  a  scholar  of  Manutius.  T/Va- 
boschi.      HalUr  Bib/.  Anat. — A. 

BERENGER  L  or  Berengarius,  king  of 
Italy,  was  son  of  Eberhard  duke  of  Friuli,  by 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Debonnair.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Berenger,  then  duke 
of  Friuli,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  888,  and 
took  ap  his  residence  in  Pavia.  He  soon  met 
with  a  competitor  in  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto, 
who  twice  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  with  Arnolph  king  of  Germany. 
Berenger  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  Arnolph  ; 
again  expelled  by  Lambert,  son  of  Guy,  and 
again  replaced  by  the  Italian  nobles  in  898.     A 
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faction  afterwards  called  in  Lewis  Boson,  king 
of  Aries,  who  at  first  met  with  success,  and 
forced  Berenger  to  fly  to  Bavaria  ;  but  at  length 
he  was  surprised  at  Verona,  deprivd  of  sight, 
and  obliged  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  Italy.  Be- 
renger now  returned  to  Pavia,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  which  he  held  without 
further  opposition  for  twenty  years.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  Hungarians  reduced  the  country  to 
great  distress  in  904,  till  their'  departure  was 
purchased  by  a  large  ransom.  Berenger  then 
employed  himself  in  repairing  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  foe,  and  rebuilding  churches  and 
monasteries.  It  is  probable  he  was  engaged  in 
the  confederacy  of  Italian  powers  which  op- 
posed the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  912,  and 
in  the  end  totally  extirpated  them  ;  for  in  915 
his  credit  was  such  that  he  obtained  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  the  pope  John  X.  At  length, 
a  new  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  se- 
veral Italian  nobles,  who  called  in  Rodolph  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  crowned  him  at  Pavia,  ob- 
liging Berenger  to  retire  to  Verona.  Tlie  two 
parties  assembling  their  forces,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Placentia  in  922,  in  which  Berenger 
was  defeated.  He  again  took  refuge  in  Ve- 
rona, where,  in  924,  he  lost  his  life  by  assas- 
sination, contrived  by  one  Flambert,  a  per- 
son on  whom  he  had  conferred  many  fa- 
vours. 

Berenger  is  said  to  have  been  a  cruel,  violent, 
and  tyrannical  prince  ;  but  in  his  actions,  as  re- 
lated by  historians,  nothing  worse  appears  than 
the  usual  policy  of  the  fluctuating  sovereigns  of 
those  barbarous  and  turbulent  times.  He  left 
an  only  daughter.     Mod.  Univers.  Hut. — A. 

BERENGER  II.  fon  of  Adelbert  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  and  grandson  of  Berenger  I.  conspired 
with  his  half-brother  Anscar,  againft  Hugh 
king  of  Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
940  with  Otho  emperor  of  Germany.  After- 
wards, making  an  interest  among  the  Italian 
nobles,  he  returned,  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  supreme  power  in  947,  Hugh  and  his  son 
I.othairc  still  retaining  the  title.  In  050,.  after 
the  death  ol  Lothaire,  he  assumed  the  regal 
title,  took  possession  of  Pavia,  and  attempted 
to  force  Ailelaide,  Lothaire's  widow,  to  marry 
bis  son.  She  engaged  in  her  aid  the  emperor 
Otho,  who  married  her,  and  obliged  Berenger 
to  retire  to  Germany.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom,  which  he  oppressed  in  a 
grievous  manner  by  his  tyranny  and  avarice, 
■fhc  Italians  had  recourse  to  Otho,  who  first 
sent  his  son,  and  afterwards  came  himself, 
against  Bcrenj««r,  and  obliging  him  to  retire  to 
his  strong  fortresses,  was  crowne<l  king  of  Italy 
in  his  siead.     After  some  turns  of  fortune,  Be- 


renger was  taken  prisoner  in  964  by  Otho,  who- 
sent  him  to  Bamberg,  where  he  died  two  years 
afterwards.      Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BERENGER  (Berengarius),  a  famous  di- 
vine and  controversialist  of  the  nth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Tours.  He  studied  under  Ful- 
bert  at  Chartres,  and  was  early  noted  as  a. per- 
son of  an  acute  genius  and  an  enquiring  mind,, 
or,  in  theological  language,  as  a  dangerous 
man.  After  the  death  of  Fulbert,  he  returned 
to  Tour;,  and  was  chosen  principal  of  the- 
public  school  of  St.  Martin,  and  afterwards  was 
made  treasurer  of  that  church.  He  quitted 
Tours,  however,  for  Angers,  of  wliich  he  be- 
came archdeacon.  Applying  the  dialectic  art 
to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  he  found  reason  to 
deviate  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  con- 
cerning theeucharist;  and  in  the  year  1045,  he 
publicly  maintained  the  opinions  of  John  Sco- 
tus,  and  warmly  oppugned  those  of  Radbert. 
He  denied  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacra- 
ment were  actually  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  maintained  that  they  still 
preserved  their  essential  qualities,  and  were  only 
symbols  of  what  they  commemorated.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  at  this  time  tlie  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  fully  settled  in  the  Romish 
church,  or  that  there  was  an  absolute  decision 
concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  eucharist;  nevertheless  the  opi- 
nions of  Berenger  were  considered  as  gross  and 
manifest  heresy;  and  in  050  pope  Leo  IX. 
caused  them  to  be  solemnly  condemned  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome.  Berenger  retiring  into 
Normandy,  in  order  to  engage  duke  William  in 
his  cause,  met  with  no  better  success  there.  He 
was  cpndemned  in  a  council  at  Verceil,  and  af- 
terv.'ards  at  Paris;  the  book  of  Scotus  was  burnt,, 
and  all  the  promoters  of  the  new  doctrine  were 
threatened  with  every  evil,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Berenger  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  ;  but  he  remained  firm  in  his  opi- 
nions, and  for  some  time  afterwards  he  lived  in 
peace,  only  molested  by  the  writings  of  his  an- 
tagonists, of  whom  the  most  formidable  was 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  met 
with  many  patrons  and  followers  in  France, 
Italv,  and  Germany ;  and  so  alarming  did  this 
breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church  appear,  that 
Victor  II.  caused  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  to 
be  cNamined  anew  at  two  councils  held  at 
Tours,  in  io;4.  In  one  of  these,  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.  appeared 
as  the  pope's  legate,  and  vehemently,  opposed 
the  new  heresy.  "Berenger,  who  was  present, 
was  induced  by  fear  to  make  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion, and  in  consequence  made  liis  peace  with 
the  church;  bat  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  k- 
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moved,  he  again  taught  his  opinions,  though 
with  more  circumspeciion  than  before.  Pope 
Nicholas  II.  informed  of  this  apostacy,  sum- 
rnoned  him,  in  1059,  to  a  new  council  of 
bishops  from  ditTercnt  nations,  held  at  Rome ; 
and  here  a  confefsion  of  faith  was  drawn  up 
for  him  by  cardinal  Humbert,  which  he  signed, 
tliough  diametrically  opposite  to  the  doctrines 
he  had  maintained.  Still,  however,  not  hold- 
ing himself  bound  by  a  forced  confession,  on 
his  return  to  France  he  re-abjured  what  he  had 
subscribed,  and  zealously  taught  and  defended 
his  former  opinions.  Pope  Alexander  11.  wrote 
to  him  letters  of  exhortation,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose: the  controversy  was  prolonged  by  a  mul- 
titude of  writings  on  both  sides,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Beren'ier  increased. 

Gregory  VII.  on  his  accession  undertook  to 
terminate  this  important  dispute  ;  and  in  1078 
summoned  Berenger  to  Rome.  In  a  council 
held  at  this  metropolis  he  suffered  Berenger  to 
draw  up  a  new  confession  of  faith,  less  posi- 
tive than  he  had  before  signed  ;  but  this  not 
satisfying  the  zealously  orthodox,  a  third  was 
framed  in  1079,  which  this  compliant  doctor 
subscribed  v.itli  the  most  solemn  declarations 
of  assent,  though  absolutely  subversive  of  his 
own  doctrines.  Gregory,  who  behaved  in  the 
whole  affair  with  more  mildness  tlian  could 
have  been  expected  from  his  character,  sent 
him  back  to  his  own  country  loaded  with 
tokens  of  his  esteem  and  friendship  ;  and 
:though  Berenger  again  publicly  retracted  his 
declaration,  and  refuted  the  doctrine  he  had 
subscribed,  the  pope  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  further  molested.  But  age,  fatigue,  and 
probably  compunction  for  the  dishonest  part 
he  had  been  induced  to  act,  now  began  to  take 
possession  of  him  ;  and  he  retired  to  the  isle 
of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  mortifications  and  penitential  exercises,  he 
died  in  1088.  He  left  behind  him  among  the 
people  an  extraordinary  idea  of  his  sanctity  ; 
and  an  annual  service  is  still  performed  for  him 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Whe- 
ther he  persevered  in  his  opinions  to  the  end, 
or  returned  to  those  of  the  church,  has  been 
warmly  contended  between  the  catholic  and 
protestant  writers ;  but  considering  lijs  un- 
steady conduct,  it  seems  a  question  of  little 
importance.  Berenger  has  been  charged  with 
holding  various  other  opinions  contrary  to  the 
received  doctrines,  as,  concerning  baptism, 
marriage,  the  authority  of  the  fadiers,  &e. 
which  is  not  an  improbable  consequence  of  his 
dialectic  and  enquiring  turn  of  mind.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  ;  but  all  have  perish- 


ed except  two  letters,  his  three  professions  of 
faith,  and  part  of  his  treatise  against  one  of  tliem. 
Du  Pin.     Mortr'i.      Alosheim  Eid.  Hlsl. — A. 

BERENGER,  (Bkrengarius)  Peter,  of 
Poitiers,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abelard, 
after  the  condemnation  of  his  master  in  1140, 
wrote  an  "  Apology"  for  him,  in  which  he 
condemned  with  much  acrimony  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  not  sparing  the  conduct  of 
St.  Bernard  on  the  occasion.  He  promised  a 
second  part  of  this  apology,  which,  however, 
never  appeared.  He  was  probably  deterred 
from  publishing  it  by  the  high  credit  of  Ber- 
nard, whose  influence  was  capable  of  ruining 
any  opponent.  Berenger  likewise  wrote  two 
letters,  one  to  t\\t  bishop  of  Mende,  the  other 
against  the  Carthusians.  These,  as  well  as 
the  Apology,  are  extant  in  the  collection  of 
Abelard's  works.  His  writings  display  a  keen 
and  fervent  spirit,  united  with  considerable 
eloquence.  He  excuses  himself  for  his  warmth, 
on  account  of  his  youth ;  and  he  seems  de- 
serving rather  of  praise  than  blame  for  the 
spirit  shewn  in  his  defence  of  a  beloved  and 
hardly-treated  master.     Bayle. — A. 

BERENICE,  a  Jewish  queen,  celebrated  for 
the  love  of  the  emperor  Titus,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  the  elder,  and  sister  of  Agrippa 
the  younger,  kings  of  the  Jews.  She  was  born 
about  A.D.  28,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  mar- 
ried her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children.  After  his  death 
in  48,  she  incurred  the  suspicion  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  on  which 
account  she  married  Polemon  king  of  Pontus 
and  part  of  Cilicia,  who  embraced  Judaism  for 
her  sake.  She  lived  with  him  but  a  short 
time;  and  returned  to  her  brother,  with  whom 
she  was  present  when  St.  Paul  was  examined 
before  him.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war  in  67,  when  Agrippa  was  driven 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  seditious  people,  she 
remained  some  tin-.e  after  him,  and  interceded 
for  the  Jews  with  the  Roman  governor  Florus, 
who  treated  her  with  great  disrespect.  She 
afterwards,  with  Agrippa,  joined  the  army  of 
Vespasian  in  Syria  ;  and  by  her  magnificent 
presents  she  retained  the  good-will  of  that 
avaricious  emperor  during  his  life.  His  son 
Titus  had  long  been  captivated  by  her  charms, 
and  she  followed  him  to  Rome  on  the  death 
of  Vespasian.  Titus  was  strongly  inclined  to 
make  her  his  queen  ;  but  perceiving  the  great 
displeasure  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  idea 
of  a  foreign  queen,  and  one  whose  character 
was  by  no  means  spotless,  he  dismissed  her, 
with  mutual  reluctance,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
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return  to  her  own  country.    History  makes  no 
further  mention  of  her.    Utiivcrs.  Hist.  Moreri. 

Berenice  was  likewise  the  name  of  several 
Egyptian  and  eastern  queens.  One  of  them, 
wite  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  has 
had  the  honour  of  naming  one  of  the  con_stcl- 
lations  from  her  hair,  which  she  had  conse- 
crated in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  which  was 
pretended  to  be  carried  up  to  heaven. — A. 

BERETTINI,  Peter,  commonly  called 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
in  1596,  at  Cortona  in  Tuscany..  He  was  first 
a  pupil  of  Andrew  Commodi,  and  was  sent 
young  to  Rome,  where  he  was  placed  under 
Baccio  Ciarpi.  The  awkwardness  with  which 
he  drew,  caused  his  fellow-students  to  give 
him  the  name  of  asis-laad  ;  but  his  elevated 
genius,  and  the  study  of  the  master-pieces  at 
Rome,  soon  raised  him  to  great  excellence  in 
his  art.  He  was  patronised  by  tlie  marquis 
Sacchetti,  who  took  him  into  his  palace,  and- 
employed  him  in  various  considerable  works, 
in  which,  the  beauty  of  ordonnance,  the  noble- 
ness of  conception,  the  grace  of  form,  and  the 
grand  style  of  colouring,  were  much  admired. 
The  saloon  of  the  Barbarini  palace,  on  which 
he  was  employed  through  tlie  interest  of  car- 
dinal Sacchetti,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  Rome,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the 
first  artists  of  his  time.  It  caused  him  to  be 
engaged  in  new  works  in  the  Vatican,  and  in. 
most  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome.  After 
establishing  his  fame  in  the  capital,  he  tra- 
velled for  improvement  into  Lombardy,  and 
visited  Venice.  Returning  by  Florence,  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  assigned  hirti  some 
rooms  in  the  palace  Pitti  to  decorate  with  his 
pencil,  which  he  filled  with  pictures  of  vir- 
tuous and  heroic  actions  from  tjie  histories  of 
antiquity.  The  grand-duke  once  coming  to 
see  him  paint,  was  greatly  struck  M-ith  the 
figure  of  a  child  weeping.  "  Shall  I  show 
your  highness,"  said  Pietro,  *'  Jiow  quickly 
children  change  from  crying  to  laughing  ?" 
With  a  stroke  or  two  of  his  bru.sh  he  gave  the 
child  the  expression  of  laughing,  and  then  re- 
stored it  to  its  former  state,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  grand-duke.  Berettini  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  performed  many  estimable 
works.  Innocent  X.  employed  him  in  the 
gallery  of  his  palace  on  the  pia7.i:a  Navona, 
which  he  adorned  with  subjects  from  the 
Eneid.  He  was  likewise  a  great  architect ; 
and  gave  designs  for  a  number  of  cliurchcs, 
palaces,  chapels,  and  monuments.  To  the 
cliurch  of  St.  Martina,  of  liis  own  construction, 
he  left  a  large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  great 


altar-piece  of  bronse,  and  of  iils  own  mauso- 
leum. Pope  Alexander  VII.  was  so  well  s;,tis- 
fied  with  the  portico  he  built  for  the  church  of 
Peace,  that  he  made  him  a  knight  of  the  golden 
spur,  and  gave  him  a  rich  cross  appendant  to 
a  gold  chain.  Berettini  was  a  worthy  and 
agreeable  man,  and  enjoyed  a  state  of  opu- 
lence with  the  same  equanimity  which  he  had 
displayed  in  an  humble  condition.  He  was 
greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  reduced 
him  first  to  give  up  all  great  works,  and  confine 
himself  to  easel  pictures,  and  finally  to  keep 
his  bed..  He  died  at  Rome  in  1669.  As  an 
artist,  his  character  was  richness  of  invention, 
with  grace,  beauty,  and  facility  of  execution. 
His  dispositions  are  fine,  his  management  of 
lights  good,  and  his  ornaments  and  back-  - 
grounds  charming.  But  his  drawing  is  incor- 
rect, his  figures  defective  in  expression,  and 
too  much  alike.  His  fresco  paintings  were 
uncommonly  brilliant  and  clear.  He  succeed- 
ed better  in  great  compositions  than  in  small ' 
pieces.  An  Italian  writer  has  said  of  him, 
that  "  he  had  fire  in  his  colours,  vehemence 
in  his  hands,  and  fury  in  his  pencil."  Several, 
masters  of  reputation  have  proceeded  from  his 
school ;  and  a  large  number  of  his  works  have 
been  engraved  by  the  best  artists.  UArgenville 
Vies  del  Pcintres. — A. 

BERGHEM,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  land- 
scape-painter, was  born  at  Hacrlem  in  1624. 
His  father,  Peter  Van  Haerlem,  a  painter,  gave 
him  his  first  instructions,  but  he  was  after- 
wards placed  under  several  masters  of  greater 
skill,  among  whom  were  Wils  and  Weeninx. 
Berghem  attained  great  facility  and  excellence 
in  working.  His  colouring  is  warm  and  clear, 
liis  composition  rich,  and  his  disposition  of 
lights  and  sliades  admirable  in  effect.  He  re- 
sided a  considerable  time  at  the  castle  of  Ben- 
thein,  near  tlie  Hague,  where  he  painted  views 
from  nature,  and  particularly  studied  the  re- 
presentation of  animals,  -in  which  he  became 
singularly  eminent.  He  was  extremely  indus- 
trious, not  only  in  consequence  of  his  own  • 
love  of  labour,  but  of  the  avaricious  disposition 
of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  master  John 
Wils,  who  never  sulfertd  him  to  relax.  She 
used  to  sit  in  a  chamber  above  his  workshop, 
and  when  she  neither  heard  him  sing  nor 
work,  she  beat  witli  her  stick  on  the  floor,  to 
rouse  his  attention.  She  took  from  him  all 
the  money  he  received  for  liis  pictures,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  scholars 
small  sums  for  the  purchase  of  prints,  his  sole 
cxpence.  Berghem  has  filled  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  with  his  pieces,  which  are  highly  va- 
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\\:ed.  Tliey  chiefly  consist  of  landscapes  with 
figures  and  cattle.  He  engraved  some  of  his 
designs  with  his  own  hand,  and  many  more 
have  been  executed  by  other  artists.  He  died  at 
liacrlemin  1683.  D^ Ars^eiivilU  Fics des Peititres. 
—A. 

BERGIER,  Nicholas,  a  man  of  learning 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Rhcims  in 
1557,  and  brought  up  at  the  university  of  tliat 
city,  of  which  he  became  a  professor.  Em- 
bracing the  profession  of  law,  he  was  made 
syndic  of  Rheims,  and  was  frequently  deputed 
to  Paris  on  public  affairs.  At  that  metropolis 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pei- 
resc  and  du  Puy,  who  engaged  him  to  execute 
a  work  he  had  projected  on  the  high  roads  of 
tlie  empire.  M.  de  Bellievrc  took  Bergier  to 
his  house,  and  proeurtd  him  a  pension,  with 
the  brevet  of  historiographer.  He  died  in  1623. 
Bergier  was  the  author  of  several  works  ;  of 
which  the  principal  is  his  "  Histoire  des  Grand 
Chcmins  de  I'Empire  Remain,"  first  printed  in 
1622,  4to.  It  was  reprinted,  with  notes,  at  Brus- 
sels, in  2 vols,  4to.  in  1 729.  Henninius  translated 
it  into  Latin,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  tenth  vol. 
of  Grrevius's  Roman  Antiquities.  It  has  also 
been  translated  into  Italian.  This  work  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  learned  for  the  value  of  its  ma- 
terials, but  its  arrangement  is  not  the  most 
happy.  He  also  wrote  in  French,  "  A  Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rheims,  with 
curious  Remarks  concerning  the  Establishment 
of  the  People,  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Towns, 
of  France,"  410.  1635.     Bayle.     Aloreii. 

BERGMANN,  Torbern,  professor  of  chy- 
mistry  at  Upsal,  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  the  same  city,  of  the  royal  societies 
of  Ivondon,  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gottingen, 
Turin,  foreign  associate  of  the  society  of  medi- 
cine, and  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris ;  was 
born  the  20th  of  March,  1735,  at  Catherine- 
berg  in  West  Gothland.  His  father,  Barthold 
Bergmann,  was  receiver  of  the  revenues,  and 
his  mother's  name  was  Sarah  Hcegg. 

The  employ  of  receiver  of  the  revenue,  which 
in  some  countries  is  lucrative  and  safe,  was  not 
so  at  that  time  in  Sweden.  According  to  the 
predominance  of  party,  enquiries  and  confisca- 
tions of  the  fortunes  of  men  so  employed  were 
not  unfrequently  made,  and  these  events  were 
so  far  from  being  a  remedy  against  extraordi- 
nary profits,  that  they  served  principally  to  ren- 
der them  greater,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against 
their  uncertainty.  Whether  the  good  sense  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  younger  Bergmann  pre- 
vented his  embracing  this  profession,  or  whether 
tiie  views  of  his  father  were  directed  to  a  dif- 


ferent channel,  does  not  appear.    When  lie  had 
gone  througli  the  first  course  of  education,  his 
father  permitted  him  to  enter  at  the  university  at 
Upsal,  under  the  inspection  of  a  relation.    His 
desire  of  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  no  sti- 
mulant was  necessary  to  urge  him  to  his  stu- 
dies ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  care  of  his  health  to  moderate  his  ardour, 
particularly  with  regard  to  tlie  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
is  taught  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  those 
who  apply  to  theology  or  the  civil  law  may  turn 
their  expectations  to  places  of  importance  and 
the  improvement  of  their  fortune,  whereas  the 
mathematics   and  natural  philosophy  afford  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  personal  reputation. 
To  these,  however,  It  was  that  Bergmann  gave 
the  preference,  which  was  highly  repugnant  to 
the  more  prudent  views  of  his  relation,  whose 
remonstrances  he  could   no  otherwise  escape 
than  by  contriving  means  to  conceal  the  books 
he  was  not  permitted  to  study,  and  substitute 
others  in  their  place,  in  case  of  sudden  surprise, 
from  among  those  he  was  perriitted  to  study. 
This  necessity  of  acquiring  a  kind  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  was  averse,  and  of  concealing  his 
progress  in  the  sciences  of  his  choice,  soon  de- 
stroyed his  health ;  and  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  to  return  to 
his  family,  and  join  to  his  studies  that  degree 
of  habitual   exercise   which   was  necessary  to 
establish  and  fortify  his  constitution.     But  his 
active  mind  was  not  content  with  mere  exercise 
during  the  hours  of  relaxation.    He  had  studied 
botany  before  he  went  to  Upsal,  and  resumed 
it,  with  tlie  addition  of  entomology,  in  his  re- 
treat.    Many  of  the  insects  he  observed,  were 
not  classed  in  the  works  of  Linnajus:  Bergmann 
formed  a  small  collection  of  these,  which  he  sent 
to  that  illustrious  naturalist,  who  then  resided  at 
Upsal. 

As  soon  as  the  health  of  Air.  Bergmann  was 
re-established,  he  returned  to  the  university 
with  full  liberty  to  cultivate  the  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  to  the 
latter  of  which  his  attention  was  directed  by 
the  high  reputation  and  patronage  of  Linnsus. 
His  first  memoir  exhibited  a  discovery  in  this 
science.  The  nature  of  the  substance  called 
coccus  aquaticus,  which  is  found  in  certain  wa- 
ters, was  then  unknown.  Bergmann  observed 
that  it  was  the  egg  of  a  leech  which  included 
ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  to  whoni  he 
communicated  his  observation,  refused  to  give 
credit  to  the  fact ;  but  Bergmann  exhibited  the 
process  to  his  sight,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  memoir  of  his 
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pupil  the  words  "  vidi  et  obstupui."  And  with 
this  honourable  epigraph,  he  sent  it  to  the  aca- 
demy at  iSrockholm. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Linnaeus  gave  the 
name  of  Bergmann  to  a  new  species  of  insects  ; 
a  delicate  and  effectual  metho(l  of  conveying  to 
posterity  the  testimony  of  the  friendships  or  the 
merits  of  great  men,  but  which  in  its  own  na- 
ture can  scarcely  be  effectual  where  the  name 
Itself  excites  no  remembrance  of  the  powers  of 
the  man.     For  some  years  afterwards  natural 
history  continued  to  form  a  primary  object  of 
Bergmann's  attention.   His  memoirs  on  the  his- 
tory of  insects  which  attack  fruit-trees,  and  the 
ineans  of  preventing  their  ravages,  were  crown- 
ed  by  the   academy  at  Stockholm.     He  also 
shewed  a  method  of  classing  these  insects  from 
^he  form  of  the  larva,  in  which  state  the  de- 
struction of  noxious  insects  is  most  essential. 
The  researches  of  Bergmnnn  in  this,  as  in  every 
other,  branch  of  science,  had  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  immediate  utility.     He  afterwards  quitted  it 
'  for  the  other  sciences  which  have  since  render- 
ed his  name  so  famous  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
but  it  always  continued  to  be  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  lively  attachment.     In  the  year  1761,  he 
was  appointed  professor   of   mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  the  different  parts  of  which 
sciences    he    taught    for    a    number    of   years. 
Among  his  general  philosophical  productions, 
we  have  a  learned  "  Account  of  the  Rainbow 
and  Twilight ;"  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  Au- 
rora Borealis ;"  various  researches   concerning 
electrical    phenomena,    and    the   electricity    of 
Iceland-crystal,  and  the  tourmalin.   His  name  is 
likewise  one  in  the  respectable  list  of  astrono- 
mers who  observed  the  first  transit  of  Venus  in 
the  year  1761. 

It  was  not  known  at  this  time  at  Upsal  that 
Bergmann  had  paiil  any  attention  tochymistry  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  probable,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  it  had  never  formed  a  primary  ob- 
ject of  his  studies.  But  when  Wallerius  re- 
signed the  chymical  professorship  in  1767,  Berg- 
mann entered  his  name  in  the  list  of  candidates 
to  succeed  him.  Wallerius  was  desirous  of 
transmitting  the  succession  to  one  of  his  own 
pupils,  in  consequence  of  which  the  party  of  the 
former  professor,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  who  were  envious  of  Bergmann's  ris- 
ing merit,  became  active  in  opposition  to  him. 
Two  dissertations  on  alum  were  criticised  with 
great  bitterness,  and  the  party  against  him  was 
so  pov/erful  that  it  is  supposeil  he  must  have 
fnlleri,  if  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  throne,  had  not  exerted 
his  authority  as  chancellor  of  the   university  of 
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Upsal.  He  consulted  several  learned  men,  who 
being  in  no  respect  connected  with  tliat  univer- 
sity, were  without  prejudice.  With  their  as- 
sistance he  examined  the  reproaches  brought 
against  Bergm.ann,  and  undertook  himself  to 
ansv/cr  and  defend  him  before  the  senate.  This 
anecdote,  as  the  author  of  his  Eloge  remarks,  is 
a  most  honourable  testimony  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  virtue,  when  the  heir  of  a  throne 
employs  his  talents,  in  preference  to  his  in- 
fluence and  credit,  in  doing  justice  to  a  man  of 
ability  under  persecution. 

It  might  with  justice  have  been  feared  that 
Bergmann,  whose  talents  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  geometry,  natural   philosophy  in  ge- 
neral,   and    natural   history,    might  not  prove 
equal  to  the  task  of  teaching  the  science  of  chy- 
mistry  in  any  other  manner  than  from  the  su- 
perficial common  places  of  knowledge  hastily 
acquired.     But  in  this  truly  great  man  it  seems 
even  to  have  been  an  advantage  that  he  entered 
upon  this  infant  science  at  a  time  when  his  ge- 
neral  habits  of  thinking,    and  his  powers  of 
scientific  deduction  and  arrangement,  were  al- 
ready matured  by  the  culture  of  stricter  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.    Theseji'abits  enabled  him 
to  look  at  chymistry  as  a  vast  field  of  discoverv, 
almost  totally  uncultivated.     He  saw  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  operations  of  nature  which 
immediately  respect  tlie  powers,  the  wants,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  man  are  chymical  j  that  these 
operations  are  performed  according  to  laws  ca- 
pable of  being  developed  by  experimental  ana- 
lysis, so  as  to  afford  data,  which  might  after- 
wards be   used  as  the  J>asis    of  mathematical 
computations.     His   ability  and  industry  were 
equal  to  the  perusal  and  consideration  of  what 
had  been  done  by  former  authors ;  but  his  views 
were  too  extended,  and   his  habits  too  niucli 
disengaged,  for  him  to  adopt  the  vague  systems 
wliich  have  thrown  an  appearance  of  profound- 
ness with  much  real  obscurity  over  this  excel- 
lent pursuit. 

His  first  care  was  to  form  near  his  laboratory 
a  cabinet,  in  which  all  the  mineral  substances 
were  ranged  in  order,  together  with  the  products 
of  those  experiments  which  had  ascertained 
their  composition.  Another  collection  exhibited 
all  the  minerals  of  Sweden,  arranged  according 
to  the  places  where  they  are  found.  And  in  a 
third  were  seen  the  models  of  the  various  ma- 
chines,instruments,  and  technical  apparatus, em- 
ployed in  converting  these  substances  into  such 
articles  as  render  them  usel'id  in  society ;  tlic 
articles  theiuselves  being  jilaccd  near  the  origi- 
nal materials  from  which  they  had  been  formed. 
By  this  means,  the  pupil,  in  t)ie  first  pl.icc,  be- 
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cnme  acquainted  with  minerals  from  their  ob- 
vious properties,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
component  parts ;  in  the  next  place,  he  acquir- 
ed information  respecting  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
or  disposed  in  its  bowels,  by  which  means  he 
v.as  enabled  to  reason  concerning  the  geologi- 
cal events  which  had  governed  their  formation 
or  deposition.  And,  lastly,  he  saw  the  inte- 
resting series  of  facts  wherein  these  substances 
have  heen  employed  in  the  arts  ;  where  prac- 
tice has  anticipated  the  theory,  or  profited  by 
its  deductions;  and  the  manner  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  ehymieal  tlieorems,  complicated  byv.nious 
local  and  commercial  conditions,  have  been  use- 
fully resolved. 

This  process  of  instruction  was  striking  for 
its  novelty,  and  still  more  for  the  comprehensive 
views  and  regularity  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation it  was  calculated  to  promote.  But  the 
efforts  of  Bergmann  were  not  confined  to  the 
office  of  teacher.  It  has  justly  been  remarked, 
that  men  of  ability,  whose  office  it  is  to  com- 
municate the  first  principles  of  science  to  others, 
are  too  frequently  injured  in  their  moral  habits 
by  the  respect  tliey  receive  from  their  pupils. 
They  become  dogmatical  and  vain  ;  and  instead 
of  contemplating  the  narrow  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  as  a  stimulus  for  unremitting  indus- 
try, they  content  themselves  with  that  mass  of 
information  which  is  grounded  on  the  labours 
of  others.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Berg- 
mann. He  speedily  directed  his  acquisitions  and 
his  ciForts  to  the  active  improvement  of  chymis- 
try,  and  a  series  of  discoveries  of  the  utmost 
value  soon  placed  his  name  in  the  first  rank  of 
philosophical  chymists.  The  carbonic  acid, 
discovered  by  Black,  and  first  denominated  fix- 
ed air,  was  regularly  examined  as  to  its  proper- 
ties and  habitudes.  Nickel,  manganese,  the 
magacsian  earth,  and  barytes,  were  at  that  time 
newly-discovered  substances,  concerning  which 
little  was  known  but  a  few  solitary  experi- 
ments, or  ingenious  conjectures.  These  were 
treated  in  the  same  masterly  manner,  and  in  his 
hands  afforded  materials  for  a  number  of  regu- 
lar and  perspicuous  treatises.  The  acid  ob- 
tained from  sugar,  and  many  other  vegetable 
substances,  by  abstraction  of  the  nitric  acid ; 
and  those  acids  which  are  obtained  from  ar- 
senic, molybdena,  fluor  spar,  and  tungsten, 
were  discovered  in  his  school,  by  himself  or  his 
disciples.  A  long  series  of  experiments  and  re- 
searches was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper- 
ties of  these  new  or  scarcely  known  substances, 
witli  the  same  precision  as  those  which  had  been 
formerly  treated  of;  and  in  order  that  their  ana- 


lysis, their  properties,  and  the  phenomena  they 
afford  in  their  combinations,  might  form  a  sy- 
stematic collection  of  precise  and  invariable 
facts.  Bergmann  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take this  immense  labour;  and  while  this  un- 
cultivated district  promised  abundance  of  new 
and  curious  results,  he  manifested  the  superio- 
rity of  his  genius  in  paths  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly frequented  by  chymists  and  operators 
of  the  first  eminence.  Iron,  which  for  ages 
has  been  the  great  implement  of  the  arts,  and 
the  object  of  philosophical  research,  seemed 
almost  a  new  discovered  substance  in  his  hands. 
It  was  lie  who  shewed  that  iron  contains  a 
number  of  foreign  admixtures,  chiefly  of  a  me- 
tallic nature,  and  that  the  three  states  of  crude 
and  malleable  iron,  and  steel,  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  carbon. 

But  the  invaluable  estimation  of  Bergmann's 
treatises  depend  less  on  the  novelty  and  import- 
ance of  the  numerous  discoveries  they  contain, 
than  on  the  originality  of  his  methods,  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  reasoning,  and  the  luminous 
simplicity  of  his  arrangements.  In  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  analysis  of  waters,  he  adds  to  the  re- 
agents before  made  use  of,  other  substances  still 
more  cffiictual.  He  points  out  the  imperfections 
of  this  method,  while  he  teaches  the  means  of 
carrying  it  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  before  un-. 
known.  His  was  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
quantities  of  products,  without  necessarily  se- 
parating them  from  all  their  combinations. 
Thus  he  infers  the  quantity  of  metal  from  the 
weight  of  precipitate  it  affisrds  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  or  some  other  known  substance, 
from  tables  founded  on  former  experiments. 
The  precious  stones  known  by  the  name  of 
gems,  had  eluded  most  of  the  efforts  of  modem 
analyses.  For  these  Bergmann  devised  peculiar 
methods,  and  separated  them  into  the  known 
earths  in  determinable  proportions.  The  dia- 
mond, which  differs  from  all  other  precious 
stones  in  the  property  of  combustibility,  was 
likewise  the  subject  of  part  of  his  experiments  ; 
in  whicli,  though  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
success  of  later  times,  we  may  ascribe  this 
more  to  the  necessity  of  operating  on  minute 
quantities  of  so  costly  a  material,  than  to  the 
want  of  that  perseverance  and  ability  which  en- 
abled him  to  advance  so  rapidly  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science. 

It  was  Bergmann  who  proved  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  performing  doeimastic  opera- 
tions in  the  humid  way,  or  the  analysis  in  which 
liquid  solvents  are  made  use  of.  This  is.  in 
fact,  the  only  method  which  is  strictly  accurate^ 
He  did   not,  however,  overlook  the  ordinary 
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processes.  The  authority  ot  his  genius,  his  re- 
putation, and  his  active  industry,  were  exerted 
to  shew  the  advantages  of  the  process  by  fire, 
executeil  upon  small  portions  of  material  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe,  either  upon  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  or  in  a  spoon  of  pure  silver.  In  these 
speedy  operations,  chymists  are  now  well  aware 
that  the  phenomena  are  precise  and  highly  in- 
structive, because  visible  throughout  •,  that  they 
save  materials,  and  still  more  that  most  pre- 
cious of  all  materials  time,  not  only  in  the  small 
operation  itself,  but  in  the  subsequent  processes 
in  the  large  way,  which  they  are  so  well  cal- 
culated  to  precede  and  direct.     The    classifi- 


be  one  and  the  same  with  the  attractions  of 
cohesion  and  of  gravitation,  but  modified  by 
the  density,  figure,  or  other  affections,  of  the 
particles,  or  whether  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered .IS  powers  peculiar  and  distinct)  are  de- 
nominated elective  attractions,  because  the  prin- 
ciple which  quits  its  original  state  of  combina- 
tion to  unite  with  the  other  principle  offered  to 
it  does,  at  least  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  exer- 
cise an  elective  power.  From  this  short  sketch 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  business  of  chv- 
mistrymust  consist  in  determining  theexcess  and 
effect,  or  rather  the  magnitude  of  these  attrac- 
tions, of  which  a  large   part  will  be  elective. 


cation  of  mineral  substances,  according  to  their  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  famous  Geof- 
chymical  properties,  was  also  an  enterprise  of  froi  composed  a  table  of  simple  elective  attrac- 
"reat  and  obvious  utility,  in  which  Bergmann  tions,  which  he  called  affinities.  It  consisted  of 
engaged,  and  which  was  in  no  small  degree  fa-  a  number  of  columns  filled  with  the  names  of 
cilitated  by  the  happy  union  of  this  examination  simple  substances  ranged  beneath  each  other, 
by  the  blow  pipe,  with  that  of  tlie  habitudes  they  and  the  position  or  arrangement  was  so  ma- 
exhibit  with  a  few  simple  re-agents.  The  advan-  naged,  that  the  substance  at  the  head  of  any  co- 


tages  of  this  classification  by  experiment  were 
strongly  perceived  by  the  public ;  insomuch, 
that  a  temporary  fashion  prevailed  of  decrying 
tire  science  of  external  character,  wliich  has 
both  before  and  since  with  justice  engaged  the 
attention  of  so  many  eminent  men.  Yet  it  was 
never  disregarded  by  Bergmann  himself,  whose 
short  essay  on  the  forms  of  crystals  is  a  masterly 


lumn  possessed  an  elective  attraction  to  every 
one  of  those  named  beneath  it,  greater  in  the 
order  of  their  vicinity  to  it.  So  that  if  this  first 
substance  were  supposed  to  be  in  combination 
with  any  other  in  the  list  beneath,  it  would  part 
with  that  principle  whenever  one  of  the  sub- 
stances standing  higher  in  the  column  was  pre- 
sented to  it  -,  but  would  retain  its  state  of  corn- 


proof  how  much  he  thought  them  deserving  of    bination,    notwithstanding    the    application   of 


his  meditation  and  enquiry 

During  these  immense  and  muhiplied  la- 
bours in  the  peculiar  departments  ot  chymical 
research,  tiie  mind  of  Bergmann  was  steadily 
fixed  on  the  great  and  general  object  of  those 
attractions  which  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
appear  to  exercise  upon  each  other  with  such 
variety  of  energy.  Besides  the  general  changes 
which  bodies  may  undergo  by  mechanic  force 
and  the  operations  of  heat,  it  is  found  that  their 
first  principles  are  held  together  by  powers 
which  in  some  instances  are  exerted  very  strong- 
ly, and  in  others  scarcely  at  all  ;  that  every 
gradation  of  intensity  is  to  be  found  among 
these  adhesions  ;  and  that  though  in  some  cases 
a  third  principle  presented  to  two  others  in  com- 
bination will  unite  with  thcnijand  form  a  triple 
compound,  yet  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
this  third  principle,  if  its  attraction  to  one  of 
the  two  be  more  considerable  than  the  power 
which  holds  them  together,  will  unite  with  that 
one,  and  cause  the  other  to  be  separated  or  ex- 
cluded.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 

discussion  in  this  place  respecting  the  propriety  gent  impression,  bethought  himselt  liable  to 
of  distinguisliing  physical  energies  by  moral  no  reproach  for  having  published  an  imperfect 
appellations.  Much  may  be  said  in  justifiea-  work,  or  for  presenting  conjecture  where  he  was 
tion  of  tlie  practice  ;  but  it  need  only  be  here  re-  desirous  of  substituting  proot.  "  It  is  enough," 
purked,  that  tliese  aitv.ictlons    (whether    they     said  he,  "  if  my  essays  may  assist  others  in  cx- 


anv  of  the  substances  standing  lower  than  that 
with  which  it  was  united.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  into  scientific  discussion  if  we  were  to  enu- 
merate the  saline,  earthy,  and  combustible  sub- 
stances, which  form  the  objects  of  chymical  re- 
search in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and 
thence  deduce  the  number  of  experiments  which 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  mere 
simple  elective  attraction  or  preference  without 
indicating  its  intensity.  At  the  time  when 
Bergmann  undertook  to  extend  and  improve  the 
tables  of  Geoftroi,  his  calculations  pointed  out 
no  less  tlian  thirty  thousand  experiments  to  be 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  tables  to  the  level  of 
our  knowledge.  It  would  therefore  probably  luxve 
been  long  before  his  work  on  elective  attrac- 
tions would  have  appeared,  if  the  enfeebled 
state  of  his  health  had  not  Induced  him  to  think 
that  his  life  was  near  its  termination.  From  this 
consideration  he  thought  it  proper  to  publish 
the  materials  he  had  collected,  the  ideas  he 
could  have  wished  to  develope,  and  the  pro- 
spects he  intended  to  verify.      LTndcr  this  ur- 
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tending  their  researches.  Whether  the  truth 
be  discovered  by  me  or  by  another  is  of  no  con- 
sequence." 

This  work,  which  appeared  to  him  so  imper- 
fect, was  not  however  considered  as  such  by  the 
world.  His  table  of  simple  affinities  is  incom- 
parably more  extended  than  that  of  GeoftVoi, 
and  is  the  first  which  exhibits  the  laws  of  af- 
finities as  they  are  observed  the  dry  way.  He 
likewise  invented  a  method  absolutely  new  for 
expressing  those  attractions  which  are  exerted 
■when  one  compound  is  presented  to  another. 
This  mode  of  enunciation  is  unparalleled  for  its 
perspicuity,  and  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
complicated  operations  may  be  described  and 
read  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  in  far  less  time 
tlian  they  could  be  described  by  human  utter- 
ance. In  his  schemes  it  is  at  once  seen  \Khe- 
ther  the  operation  takes  place  in  the  humid  or 
dry  way,  what  are  the  substances  presented  to 
each  other  ;  their  component  parts  and  propor- 
tions ;  the  numerical  expression  of  their  attrac- 
tions ;  what  new  compounds  take  place ;  and 
whether  they  fall  down  or  sublime,  or  remain 
in  solution,  and  which  of  them  are  thus  respec- 
tively afrected.  If  the  subject  were  duly  attended 
to,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstances of  masses,  aggregations,  tempera- 
tures, and  other  affections,  might  be  included  ; 
and  even  that  by  proper  symbols,  and  this  happy 
art  of  including  position  among  the  signs  of 
operation,  all  the  objects  of  the  human  under- 
standing might  be  expressed  with  a  degree  of 
speed,  comprehension,  precision,  and  univer- 
sality, to  w-l)ich  the  ordinary  language  of  man 
and  its  alphabetical  description  can  never  reach. 

In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  his  work  on  me- 
tallic precipitates,  our  great  author,  who  was 
less  aware  of  the  effects  of  oxygen  than  he 
would  have  been  if  he  could  haVe  known  the 
clear  and  accurate  operations  of  subsequent 
times,  considers  the  existence  of  phlogiston,  or 
a  common  principle  of  inflammability,  as  an  ac- 
knowledged truth.  He  also  admits  of  the  matter 
of  heat  as  a  self-existent  independent  principle, 
and  does  not  appear  to  suspect  that  it  may  be 
a  modification.  '1  hese  two  principles  enter  into 
many  of  his  explanations  of  facts  ;  but  in  all 
those  explanations,  the  matter  is  arranged  with 
such  order  and  perspicuity,  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  substitute  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in- 
stead of  the  extrication  of  phlogiston,  and  the 
contrary  effect  v.herever  the  latter  imaginary 
principle,  as  it  is  now  thought  to  be,  is  absorb- 
ed. Among  the  works  of  Bergmann,  there  is 
a  theory  of  the  earth.  But  no  one  had  a  juster 
notion  of  the  value  of  these  hypotheses  than 


himself;  as  he  admirably  shews  in  his  treatise 
on  the  method  of  investigating  trutli.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  these  systems  in  no  other 
light  than  as  simple  plans  for  experiment  and 
observation,  or  schemes  for  arranging  facts  in 
an  order  more  striking  to  the  imagination. 

The  life  of  Bergmann  arforded  no  great  va  - 
riety  of  event.  After  he  was  fixed  as  chymical 
professor  at  Upsal,  he  no  more  quitted  that 
town  ;  unless  to  make  some  scientific  excur- 
sions in  the  mines,  or  to  take  the  mineral  wa- 
ters when  his  health  had  rendered  that  assist- 
ance necessary.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  elect- 
ed rector  of  the  university.  This  company  is 
not  merely  a  literary  body.  It  is  proprietor  of 
extensive  lands,  over  which  it  exercises  a  very 
extended  authority,  and  possesses  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  its  members  and  scholars,  with  a  great 
number  of  those  immunities  and  privileges  which 
in  past  centuries  were  considered  as  encourage- 
ments, though  it  is  now  well  known  that  they 
depress  talents  and  check  activity  by  destroying; 
competition.  The  university  of  Upsal  is  stated 
by  the  author  of  Bergmann's  eulogy  as  a  kind 
of  republic  in  the  midst  of  Sweden.  The  pro- 
fessors are  the  chiefs  ;  and  though  in  literary 
establishments  all  the  institutions  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  to 
dispense  their  members  from  every  occupation 
foreign  to  the  sciences,  yet  the  constitution  of 
this  university  obliges  the  professors  to  duties 
which  might  divert  them  from  their  functions, 
and  inspire  the  other  bodies  of  the  state  or  pow- 
erful individuals  with  a  v/ish  to  influence  their 
proceedings.  The  members  of  the  university 
may  occasionally  be  tempted  to  forget  the  gene- 
ral interest  for  which  their  establishment  is 
founded,  and  sacrifice  their  zeal  for  the  progress 
of  science  to  a  spirit  of  party,  less  reasonable 
than  the  motives  of  personal  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly more  base  and  dishonourable  in  its  ef- 
fects. The  university  in  Bergmann's  time  was 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  namely,  the  theo- 
logians and  civilians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
natural  philosophers  on  the  other.  Bergmann, 
though  capable  from  his  abilities  and  reputation 
of  adding  much  force  to  the  latter  party,  ex- 
erted himself  only  to  maintain  peace  and  equa- 
lity between  them.  His  administration  was  re- 
markable for  the  small  number  of  objects  of 
deliberation  recorded  in  the  registers,  as  well  as 
for  the  good  conduct  of  die  scholars,  who  are 
there  very  numerous,  and  of  an  age  when  pru- 
dence and  the  regulation  of  the  passions  are 
not  very  frequently  the  most  prominent  quali-. 
ties  of  men. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  desirous  of  prevailing 
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on  Bergmami  to  become  a  member  of  bis  aca- 
demy. The  professor  of  Upsal  hesitated.  His 
health,  which  was  impaired  by  the  severe  la- 
bour of  teaching,  and  of  chymical  research, 
might  have  been  restored  in  a  milder  climate. 
But  the  king  of  Sweden  had  been  his  particu- 
lar benefactor,  and  would,  he  knew,  have  been 
afflicted  at  his  retreat.  He  therefore  dismissed 
the  thought. 

The  reputation  of  an  illustrious  philosopher 
is  augmented  by  that  of  his  disciples  Berg- 
mann  was  in  this  respect  peculiarly  happy,  but 
in  no  instance  more  so  than  in  the  illustrious 
Scheele.  One  of  the  auditors  of  Bergmann  ac- 
cidentally discovered  in  the  house  of  an  apo- 
thecary at  Upsal  a  young  student,  who  was 
reproached  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  in  order  to  follow  his  taste  for 
chymistry.  He  saw  this  young  man,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  ingenious"  researches  he  had  un- 
dertaken, in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  constraint  in  winch  he  lived. 
Bergmann  being  informed  of  this  event,  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  young  man.  He  was 
astonished  at  his  knowledge  and  genius.  Mr. 
Scheele  soon  became  his  favoured  disciple, 
afterwards  the  worthy  emulator  of  his  dis- 
coveries, but  always  his  friend.  Tlie  mind  of 
Bergmann  was  too  elevated  and  enlightened 
to  aim  at  preserving  the  superiority  of  a  ma- 
ster. He  was  ever  careful  to  do  justice  to  his 
pupils,  and  never  mentioned  their  discoveries 
without  quoting  them;  and  though  in  some  few 
instances  the  researches  of  Scheele  have  been 
attributed  to  Bergmann,  it  is  certain  that  the 
professor  took  every  opportunity  in  his  letters 
to  foreign  chymists  to  remove  such  misappre- 
hensions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  moment  to  say 
that  this  eminent  philosopher  was  known  and 
esteemed  in  every  part  of  Europe  in  his  life- 
time, and  that  his  works,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  improvements  in  chymical  science,  will 
4ong  remain  the  repositories  of  facts  and  rea- 
soning, to  which  every  philosopher  must  recur. 
When  we  consider  that  he  began  this  pursuit 
somewhat  late,  that  he  made  the  prodigious 
mass  of  discovery  for  which  he  is  famous,  in 
the  short  space  of  seventeen  years,  and  that 
he  died  before  he  attained  his  fiftieth  year,  we 
shall  find  ample  reason  to  regret  the  premature 
termination  of  his  life,  and  the  loss  which  so- 
ciety has  probably  suftered  by  that  event.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1784,  at  the  baths 
■oi  Mcdwi,  in  Sweden.  j-L-nJ.  Piir.  1784. 
— W.  N. 

BERING,   Vitus,  an  eminent   navigator, 


well  known  by  his  shipwreck  and  death  on  an 
•island  still  distinguished  by  his  name,  was  a 
native  of  Denmark,  and  born  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  seventeenth  century.  After 
making  two  voyages  to  India,  he  entered  in 
1704  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Russian  navy,  in 
which  lie  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  commodore.  Peter  I.  having  re- 
solved, in  ^  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
Kamtchatka,  and  a  representation  made  to  him 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  set  on 
foot  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing how  far  the  coast  of  AmQrica  extended 
towards  the  east,  as  well  as  of  ascertaining  its 
distance  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
Russian  empire,  called  by  the  ancients  the  pro- 
montory of  Tabin,  and  whether  the  two  coasts 
might  not  be  connected,  this  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  Bering,  whose  talents  and  good  be- 
haviour had  attracted  the  notice  of  government.. 
In  the  year  17255  he  proceeded  on  this  ex- 
pedition from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Kamt- 
chatka, in  company  with  Tschirikof,  having 
instructions  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Peter  I,  with  his  own  hand  a  little  before  his 
death ;  and  coasted  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Siberia,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  67°  18',  but 
made  no  discovery  of  the  opposite  continent. 
Soon  after  his  return  in  1730,  he  again  set  sail 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  same  design  ;  and 
though  several  years  were  employed  in  this 
second  attempt,  it  equally  failed  of  success.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1741,  Bering  and  Tschirikof 
went  out  on  a  third  expedition  towards  the 
coast  of  America,  which,  though  attended 
with  various  circumstances  of  misfortune,  pav- 
ed the  way  to  all  the  important  discoveries 
afterwards  made  by  the  Russians.  Two  ves- 
sels, called  the  St.  Peter  and  the  St.  Paul, 
were  destined  for  this  enterprise.  The  for- 
mer, commanded  by  captain  Bering,  had  on 
board  seventv-fix  persons,  including  otficers ; 
and  the  latter,  commanded  by  captain  Tschi- 
rikof, who  was  accompanied  by  la  Croyere 
Delile,  professor  of  astronomy,  had  on  board 
the  same  number.  On  the  4th  of  June  they 
left  the  bay  of  Awatscha  on  the  coast  of 
Kamtchatka,  and  proceeded  northwards  ;  but 
a  storm  soon  after  coming  on,  wliich  was  iol- 
lowed  by  cloudy  weather,  the  St.  Paul  parted 
from  her  consort,  and  was  never  more  seen  by 
her  during  tlie  whole  voyage.  They  then 
steered  in  a  southern  direction,  fiom  the  50ih 
to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  St.  Paul,  but  their  search  proving 
fruitless,  they  directed  their  course  eastwards, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  fi.\  weeks  after  leaving  port, 
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they  descried  land  in  the  latitude  of  59°  some 
minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of  49°  from 
Awatscha.  On  the  20th  of  July  tliey  an- 
chored among  bome  isLinds,  on  one  of  which 
thev  landed.  It  was  three  miles  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  was  separated  from 
land,  whicli  tliey  supposed  to  be  the  continent, 
by  a  channel  Iwlf  a  mile  wide.  Here  they  con- 
tinued only  one  day  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  though  the  main  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  discover  the  American  coast,  and  though 
it  appeared  to  be  so  near  them,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  explore  it.  Steller,  who  accompanied 
commodore  Bering,  and  who  wrote  a  journal 
of  the  voyage,  speaking  of  this  circumstance, 
says  :  "  'The  only  causes  why  no  landing  on 
the  continent  was  attempted,  were  obstinate 
backwardness,  and  the  fear  of  a  few  handfuls 
of  unarmed  and  timid  savages,  from  whom 
we  had  reason  to  expect  neither  friendship  nor 
enmity.  The  time  employed  here  in  researches 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  time  of  pre- 
paration. Ten  years  were  spent  in  preparing 
for  this  grand  enterprise,  but  scarcely  ten 
hours  were  devoted  to  its  principal  object. 
Of  the  continent  of  America  we  obtained  a 
view  on  paper  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  land 
itself,  and  of  the  island  where  we  touched,  is 
founded  on  mere  conjecture."  It  appears  how- 
ever, from  several  passages  in  Steller's  journal, 
that  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubordination 
prevailed  among  the  crew  and  the  officers, 
which  may  account  in  some  measure  for  tlie 
conduct  oi  the  commander  on  this  occasion. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  July  the  anchors  were  ordered 
to  be  hove  up,  and  after  keeping  close  in  with 
the  land  for  some  time,  they  came  in  sight  of 
a  large  island  covered  with  wood.  On  the  4th 
of  August  they  saw  several  other  islands,  and 
on  the  ipth  five  more,  behind  which  appeared 
the  main  land,  as  they  conjectured,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  tlie  evening 
they  anchored  under  the  nearest  of  these 
islands,  at  which  they  m.ade  some  stay  ;  and 
on  the  Joth  of  September  reckoned  themselves 
to  be  only  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
from  Awatscha.  By  this  time  the  scurvy 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  vessel, 
and  the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew  were 
$ick.  On  the  28th  of  October  they  observed 
a  great  change  in  the  water  ;  on  heaving  the 
lead  they  found  a  depth  of  only  ten  fathoms, 
and  saw  an  island  right  before  them,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  they  must  have 
been  infallibly  lost,  iiad  not  the  weather  speedi- 
ly cleared  up.  They  then  pursued  their  course, 
aR<d  having  discovered  two  other  islands  in  the 


latitude  of  50°,  close  to  each  other,  steered 
towards  the  north  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, at  which  time  many  of  the  people 
died,  so  that  there  were  not  hands  sulhcienc 
to  manage  the  sails,  and  to  perform  tlie  other 
necessary  dutv  of  the  vessel.  At  last,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  to  their  great  joy,  after  en- 
countering most  unfavourable  weather,  and  se- 
vere storms,  they  saw  land,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of  Awatscha;  but  hav- 
ing taken  an  observation,  and  found  themselves 
between  the  55th  and  56th  degree  of  latitude, 
they  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  wrong 
in  their  conjecture.  This  land  turned  out  to 
be  an  island,  where  their  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  where  a  great  part  of  their  crew,  together 
with  their  commander,  though  they  got  safe 
ashore,  died  soon  after  of  the  scurvy,  famine, 
and  fatigue.  "  Those -whose  minds  are  not 
warped  by  prejudice,"  says  Steller,  "  must  al- 
low that  Bering  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  abihty  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
his  mission,  though  he  confessed,  and  often 
lamented,  that  his  powers  were  not  adequate  to 
such  a  difhcult  task,  and  that  the  plan  had  been 
extended  much  farther  than  he  at  first  projected. 
He  after  wished  also,  on  account  of  his  age, 
that  the  execution  of  it  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  man  of  more  activity  and  less  advanced  in 
life.  It  is  well  known  that  Bering  was  not 
formed  for  undertakings  which  required  sud- 
den decision,  and  prompt  execution.  But  it 
may  still  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  his 
integrity,  resignation,  and  prudence,  whether 
another  commander  with  more  fire  and  ani- 
mation would  have  been  able  to  overcome  with 
equal  success  the  innumerable  difficulties  and 
impediments  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be 
thrown  out  against  him  is,  that  he  did  as  much 
hurt  by  his  too  mild  command,  as  the  crew  did 
by  their  violent  and  often  indecent  behaviour. 
He  shewed  too  great  respect  to  his  officers, 
and  entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of  their 
talents  and  experience,  which  inspired  them 
with  presumption,  so  that  they  at  length  de- 
spised his  authority,  and  lost  every  idea  of 
subordination.  Worn  out  with  hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  weakness,  and  care,  the  odematous  tu- 
mours in  his  feet,  from  which  he  had  long 
suffered,  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  a  mortification  of  the  belly  taking 
place,  he  breathed  his  last  early  on  the  8th  cf 
December.  If  his  death  was  lamentable  to 
his  friends,  his  n  signation  at  the  awetul  mo- 
ment,  while  in  the  full  possession  of  reason 
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and  speech,  was  worthy  of  admiration.      He 
was  convinced  that  we  were  cast  on   an  un- 
known  land,  but  he   was   unwilling  to   make 
his  opinion  publicly  known  lest  it  should  de- 
press the   spirits  of  the    survivors.      On    the 
contrary,  he   did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
encourage  their  hopes,   and   to    animate  their 
exertions.     We  interred  tlie  body  the  day  fol- 
lowing,  according  to   the   rites  of  the  prote- 
stant  church,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  our  tem- 
porary habitation,  where  he   lies  between    his 
adjutant,  a   commissary,  and  two  grenadiers; 
and  on   our   departure    from    the    island,   we 
erected  over    the    grave    a    wooden    cross  to 
serve  as  a  monument,   and   at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  testimony   of  our  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country."     At  the  time  of  their 
commander's  death  the  remaining  part  of  the 
crew  had  completed  five  subterranean  habita- 
tions, constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the    natives    of    Kamtchatka    described    in 
Cook's   voyages,   but  it   was   not   till   the   8th 
of  April  next  year  (1742),  after  exploring  the 
country,  that  they  found  it  to  be   an   uninlia- 
bited  island.      As    it  was    destitute   of  wood, 
they   saw    no   hope    of   being    able    to  reach 
Kamtchatka,  but  by  breaking  up  their  old  vessel, 
which  still  remained,  and  converting  it  into  a 
new  one  of  smaller  dimensions.       This  mea- 
sure was  adopted  ;  and  by  the  month  of  July 
their  vessel,   thirty-six   feet   long   in   the  keel, 
was  ready  for  being  launched.     On   the   14th 
of  August  every  necessary  preparation  having 
been  made,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the    17th,  they 
came  in  sight  of  Kamtchatka,  which  they  for- 
tunately   reached    on    the    27th.      Tschirikof, 
who  had  parted  company  with  Bering  as  above 
related,  landed  also  at  Kamtchatka  on  the  9th 
of  October  following.     Tlie  island  where  Be- 
ring was  shipwrecked,  and  wliich  still  retains 
his  name,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  be- 
tween  the   55th  and   60th  degree  of  latitude. 
It  extends  in  a  north-west  dirtction,  its  north- 
ernmost extremity  being  opposite  to  the  Kamt- 
chatka river,  at  tlie  distance  of  about  twenty 
Dutch  miles,  and  the  southernmost  to  the  bay 
of  Awatscha,  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul,  from   which  it  is  distant  about  sixty 
Dutch  miles.     It   is   twenty-three   and  a   half 
Dutch  miles  in  length,  but  its  breadth  varies  in 
different  places.     Though  Bering's  expedition 
terminated   so   unfortunately,    the  discovery  of 
this  island  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  en- 
terprise, which  led  to  the  discovery  of  others 
abounding  with  valu.ibic  fur.s.     "  Private  mer- 
chants," says  Mr.  Coxe,  "  engaged  immedi- 


ately with  ardour    in  similar  expeditions,  and 
within  a  period  of  ten  years,  more   important 
discoveries  were  made  by  these  individuals,  by 
th-ir  own  private  cost,  than  had  hitherto  been 
effected   by   all    the    expensive    efforts   of    the 
crown.      Soon   after   the    return    of   Bering's 
crew  from  the  island  where  he  was  shipwreck- 
ed  and  died,    the   inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka 
ventured  over  to  that  island,  to  which  the  sea- 
otters  and  other  sea-animals  were  accustomed 
to  resort  in  great  numbers.    Mednoi  Ostrof,  or 
Copper-island,    which    takes    that    appellation 
from  large  masses  of  native  copper  found  upon 
the   beach,    and    which    lies    full   in   sight    of 
Bering's   isle,    was   an  easy  and    speedy    dis- 
covery.    These  two    small    uninhabited   spots 
were  for  some  time  the  only  islands  that  were 
known,   until   a  scarcity  ot   land  and  sea  ani- 
mals, whose  numbers  were  greatly  diminished 
by  the  Russian   hunters,  occasioned  other  ex- 
peditions.    Several  of  the  vessels  which  were 
sent  out  upon  these  voyages  were  driven  by 
stormy  weather  to  the    south-east,    by  which 
means  the  Aleiitian   isles,   situated   about   the 
195th  degree  of  loiigitude  reckoned  from  the 
isle  of  Fcro,  and  but  moderately  peopled,  were 
discovered,      ^tellers  'Journal,  In  Pallas' s  Neue 
Nordlsche  Be^trdge.      Coxe's  Account  of  the  Rus- 
sian discozterh's  betuven  Asia  and  America. — J. 

BERKELEY,  Dr.  George,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  in  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  tliat  king- 
dom, and  the  son  of  William  Berkeley  of 
Thomas-town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
whose  father  having  suffered  greatly  for  his 
loyalty  for  Charles  the  First,  went  to  Ireland 
after  the  restoration,  and  there  obtained  the 
collectorship  of  Belfast.  Dr.  Berkeley  was 
born  .March  12,1684,  at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomas- 
town;  received  his  early  education  at  Kilkenny 
school,  under  Dr.  Hinton  ;  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  fellow  of  the  same  college 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1707.  His  first  publica- 
tion was,  "  Arithmetica  absque  algebra  aut 
Euelide  demonstrata,"'  which  was  written  be- 
fore he  v,as  twenty  years  of  age,  though  net 
published  till  1707.  It  shows  his  early  dis- 
position for  mathematkal  knowledge,  and  the 
commencement  of  his  application  to  those 
acute  metaphysical  enquiries,  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  eminently  distiiijruished.  His 
next  work  was  "  The  Theory  of  Vision,"  which 
was  published  in  1709,  and  is  the  first  attempt 
to  dijtinguish  the  immediate  operations  ot  the 
senses  from  the  conclusions  wc  habitually  de- 
duce from  our  sensations.  The  author  clearly 
shews  that  the  connection  between  the  iighl 
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and  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit ;  insomuch  that 
:i  person  born  blind,  and  suddenly  made  to  see, 
would  at  first  be  utterly  unable  to  foretcl  how 
the  objects  of  sight  would  aft'ect  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  or,  indeed  whether  they  were  tangible 
or  not;  and  that  until  experience  had  repeatedly 
taught  him  what  events  were  concomitant  with 
his  sensations,  he  would  be  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  notion  of  proximity  or  distance.  These 
and  other  interesting  positions  have  since  been 
experimentallv  verified  ;  more  especially  in  the 
instance  of  the  young  man  whose  case  is  re- 
corded at  the  end  of  Cheselden's  Anatomy, 
which  has  since  been  quoted  and  copied  by 
numerous  writers  on  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.  In  his  next  work,  entitled  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge,"  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  conunonly-received  notion  of 
the  existence  of  matter  is  false  and  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  that  those  things  which  are  called 
perceptible  objects  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and 
are  mere  impressions  produced  by  the  imme- 
diate act  of  the  Deity,  according  to  certain 
laws,  from  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  he  never  deviates.  The  writer  of  his 
life  seems  to  think  that  the  perusal  of  the 
airy  visions  of  romance,  and  the  attention 
which  at  that  time  was  excited  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  by  Locke  and  others, 
may  probably  have  given  birth  to  his  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  But  the  reasonings 
of  Berkeley  possess  higher  claims,  and  bear 
no  analogy  with  the  visions  of  romance.  His 
mind  was  uncommonly  acute.  He  discerned 
much,  but  his  pfogress  was  to  be  made  in  a 
region  of  enterprise  then  scarcely  explored,  and 
still  enveloped  with  obscurity.  The  familiar 
hypothesis  of  impenetrable  extended  atoms, 
familiar  only  becan?e  adopted  by  philosopliers 
for  ages,  is  in  strictness  as  inconceivable  as  the 
hypothesis  of  Berkeley,  for  his  absolute  con- 
clusion is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  better  name. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  discern  nothing  but 
powers.  Berkeley  saw  this  truth  most  clearly: 
but  he  dared  to  look  further,  and  pretended  to 
trace  the  origin  of  those  powers  of  which 
in  fact  we  know  nothing,  and  have  not  even 
the  data  upon  which  we  might  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate their  sources.  Whether  matter  con- 
sist of  atoms  ;  whether  it  be  penetrable  or  im- 
penetrable ;  whether  a  particle  of  matter  be 
any  thing  but  the  mere  locality  or  centre,  round 
which  the  operation  of  certain  powers  may  be 
effected ;  whether  there  be  any  other  mode  of 
existence  but  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
word  consciousness  ;  and  wliether  matter  be 
or  be  not  e\trinsieal  to  consciousness  ; — these, 


and  numerous  other  questions,  which  may  be, 
and  have  been  proposed,  must  be  determined, 
if  in  truth  they  be  determinable ,  by  that  suc- 
cession of  facts  which  we  are  habituated  to 
distinguish  by  tlie  names  of  cause  and  effect. 
But  as  it  is  clear  that  no  such  succession  is 
ever  presented  to  our  contemplation  respecting 
them,  it  must  follow  that  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion is  placed  for  ever  beyond  our  reach. 
Yet  to  know  the  limits  and  the  proper  objects 
of  human  research,  and  to  determine  in  what 
instances  men  have  ventured  to  reason  without 
previous  grounds,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Berkeley  possessed  an  original,  strong  mind, 
capable  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  errors  in 
metaphysics  ;  but  he  proceeded  too  rapidly  on 
a  subject  which  is  not  yet  reduced  to  that  sim- 
plicity of  which  it  appears  to  be  capable. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,  the  author  objects  to  Locke's 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  This  last  author 
had  asserted  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  leav- 
ing out  of  the  complex  idea  of  an  individual 
whatever  may  constitute  its  peculiarity,  and  by 
that  means  obtaining  an  abstract  idea,  wherein 
all  the  particulars  of  the  same  kind  equally 
partake.  Berkeley  rectifies  this  notion,  by  ob- 
serving we  have  no  abstract  ideas  ;  but  that 
in  cases  were  such  ideas  have  been  supposed 
to  exist,  the  object  of  attention  is  some  gene- 
ral proposition  or  truth,  which  being  applicable 
to  a  great  number  of  individuals,  may  be  af- 
firmed of  them,  and  used  for  their  classifica- 
tion. This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mere  sub- 
tlety or  nice  distinction ;  for  if  we  look  into 
the  reasoning  processes  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  many  writers  even  of  our  own  times, 
we  shall  find  that  a  very  great  portion  of  error 
indeed  has  arisen  from  a  direct,  or  implied,  sup- 
position of  independent  abstract  notions.  It 
may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  mention 
the  words  space,  ratio,  motion,  virtue,  vice, 
&c.  which,  when  used  as  subtantives,  are  very 
obscure,  but  become  much  more  perspicuous 
when  the  specific  bodies,  or  things  of  which 
they  are  the  relations,  are  expressly  treated. 

When  this  book  first  appeared,  the  author 
sent  copies  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston. 
The  latter  profesfcd  to  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter,  but  was  desirous  that  Dr.  Clarke 
would  answer  him,  which,  liowever,  the  doc- 
tor declined.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Addison  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  doctor 
to  a  conference  with  bi=hop  Berkeley,  to  dis- 
cuss this  very  subject,  but  they  parted  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  Dr.  Berkeley  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that 
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his  antagonist,  though  unable  to  rcpiy,  was 
unwilling  to  own  himself  convinced.  It  is  in- 
deed a  common  case  for  opponents  in  contro- 
versy to  suspect  or  accuse  each  other  of  in- 
sincerity, and  in  no  cases  more  frequency  than 
those  in  whicji  scarcely  any  conceivable  in- 
terest exists  to  urge  suc)»  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple. But  a  very  obvious  truth  is  overlooked 
by  the  combatants.  Most  of  our  knowledge 
of  truth  or  falsehood  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
in  consequence  of  habitual  admission  or  re- 
jection 5  and  few  indeed  are  the  assertions 
which  OiFer  themselves  to  the  mind,  accom- 
panied by  tlieir  demonstrations.  Hence  it  li.ip- 
pens  universally  in  conferences,  and  most  fre- 
quently in  written  discussions,  that  the  parly 
who  is  readiest  in  the  arrangement  of  his  argu- 
ments will  indeed  silence  his  opponent,  but 
never  can  expect  to  convince  liim,  until  the 
same  facility  of  recurrence  to  the  propositions 
on  the  one  side  can  be  generated,  as  already 
exists  with  regard  to  those  on  the  other. 

In  the  year  17 12,  by  the  perusal  of  Locke's 
two  treatises  on  Government,  Berkeley's  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience ;  in  support  of  which  doctrine  he 
printed  the  substance  of  thi-ee  common  places, 
or  sermons,  delivered  by  him  that  year  in  the 
college  chapel,  which  afterwards  occasioned 
him  to  be  represented  as  a  Jacobite  :  but  Mr. 
Molyneux,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  took 
care  to  remove  that  impression,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  our  author's  being  known  to  queen 
Caroline.  In  February,  17 13,  he  published  a 
further  defence  of  his  celebrated  System  of 
laimaterialism,  in  three  dialogues  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  acuteness  and  ele- 
gance of  his  writings,  joined  to  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  manners,  established 
his  reputation,  and  rendered  his  company  de- 
sirable, even  where  his  doctrine  was  not  ad- 
mitted. Two  gentlemen  of  very  opposite  po- 
litical principles  coneurred  in  introducing  him 
to  the  learned  and  the  great  ;— sir  Richard 
Steel  and  Dr.  Swift.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Pope,  with  whom  he  lived  in  strict  friend- 
sliip  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dean  Swift 
recommended  him.  to  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
and  other  valuable  acquaintance,  ami  procured 
liim  the  place  of  chaplain  and  secretary  to  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough  in  his  cm- 
bass/  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  other 
Italian  states.  On  his  return  to  England,  at 
the  latter  end  of  1714,  he  found  his  expecta- 
tion of  preferment  destroyed,  by  tlie  fall  of 
queen  .Anne's  nunistryj  he  some  time  afterwards 
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embraced  the  offer  of  accompanying  Mr.  Ashe, 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  in  a  tour  through 
Europe.  At  Paris  he  visited  the  illustrious 
father  Mallebranehe,  whom  he  found  in  his 
cell,  cooking  in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for 
an  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  with  which  he 
was  then  troubled.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  Mal- 
lebranehe had  acquired  some  knowledge,  from 
a  translation  then  lately  published.  It  is  said 
that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  proved  fatal 
to  the  venerable  philosopher.  In  the  ardour  of 
disputation  he  exerted  himself  so  much  that  his 
disorder  was  greatly  aggravated,  and  terminated 
in  his  death  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  this  se- 
cond excursion,  Mr.  Berkeley  was  absent  more 
than  four  years,  travelling  not  only  by  the  usual 
route,  called  tlie  grand  tour,  but  likewise  over 
ApiUia,  Calabria,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily,  of  which  last  country  he  collected  ma- 
terials for  a  Natural  History ;  but  they  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  his  passage  to, Naples. 
At  Lyons,  in  his  way  homeward,  he  com- 
posed a  tract  "  De  Motu,"  which  he  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  and  printed,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  in  1721.  His  return 
being  shortly  after  the  universal  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  he  wrote 
^  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  under  thetitle  of 
"  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of 
Great  Britain,"  printed  in  London  in  1721. 
His  friend  Mr.  Pope  at  this  time  introduced 
him  to  lord  Burlington,  who  became  much  at- 
tached to  him  for  his  skill  in  architecture,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
This  nobleman  being  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
took  him  over  as  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1721, 
after  he  had  been  absent  for  more  than  six 
years  from  his  native  country.  He  Iiad  been 
elected  senior  fellow  of  his  college  in  July, 
1717,  and  now  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  November  14,  1721. 
In  the  following  year  his  fortune  was  verv  un- 
expectedly increased.  On  liis  first  going  to 
London  in  17 13,  Dean  Swift  intvo.luccd  iiim 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanliomrigh,  tiie 
celebrated  Vanessa,  and  took  him  often  to  dine 
at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  death 
tliis  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her 
residence  at  Ccllbridge,  a  pleasant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  probably  with  a 
view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man 
for  whom  she  had  so  strong  an  attjchnicnt. 
But  on  the  discovery  of  the  Dean's  actual  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Johnson,  or  Stella,  she  al- 
tered her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  her  whole  fortune,  amounting  to  near 
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8000I.    to   be   equally   divided    between    Mr. 
Marshall,   a  gentleman   of  the    law,   and   Dr. 
Ik-rkelcy,    wlioni    blie    named    her    executors. 
This   news  was   not  a  little   surprising  to   the 
doctor,  wlio  had  not  once  seen  the  lady  from 
the   time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  that  of 
her  death.      In  the  discharge  of  lus   trust  as 
fxecutor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of   shewing 
that  he  did  not  adopt  the   sentiments  of  his 
benefactress  with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
the    correspondence    between    licr    and   Dean 
Swift.      He  immediately  destroyed  such  parts 
of  that  correspondence  as  came  into  his  hands; 
not,  as  he  said,   because  it  contained  any  thing 
criminal,   but   because  he  conceived  that  the 
warmth   of  expression    in   the    letters  of   the 
ladv  was  such  as  was  unfit  for  the  public  eye. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  our  author 
had  any  duties  to  perform   in  the  situation  he 
stood,  which  were  different   from  those  of  a 
common  executor,  upon  whom  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  incumbent  rather  to  suppress   than 
publish    whatever   of  private  matter  may  fall 
into  his  hands.     As  to  the  plea  by  which  Mr. 
Marshall  (who   received   a   copy  of   the  cor- 
respondence   from    Vanessa,    on    her    death- 
bed, with  an  earnest  injunction,  and  most  pro- 
bably under  an  engagement,  to  publish  it  im- 
mediately   after    her    decease),    satisfied    him- 
self in  suppressing  it,  nothing  can  at  present 
be   said,    nor    does   the  discussion    belong   to 
this  place.     It  may  only  be  remarked  in  ge- 
jieral  terms,  that  her  desire  of  publication  af- 
fords a  presumption  that  she  was  not  court- 
ing dishonour,  and  consequently,   that  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  regard  which 
subsisted  on  either  side  between  these  extraor- 
dinary persons,  no  intimacy  of  a  disgraceful 
"kind  had  ever  subsisted  between  them.     The 
letters  are  still  in  being,  and  some  fragments 
have  appeared,  which  are  strongly  expressive 
of  that  ardour  which  Dr.  Berkeley   is   said  to 
have  marked  as  the  character  of  the  papers  he 
destroyed. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1724,  the  doctor  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth 
I  lool.  per  annum,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 
He  had  been  occupied  since  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  with  a  project  for  converting  the  savage 
Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called 
the  Isles  of  Bermuda.  He  made  a  proposal  for 
this  purpose  to  the  government,  and  offered 
to  resign  his  own  great  preferment,  and  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  life,  on  the  mode- 
rate salary  of  lool.  a  year,  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  America.     Three  junior  fellows 


of  Trinity  college,  the  Rev.  William  Thomp- 
son, Jonathan  Rogers,  and  James  King,  masters 
of  arts,  consented  to  join  with   the  author  of 
the  project,  and  to  exchange  all  their  prospects 
for  a  settlement  of  40I.  a  year,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.     Dr.  Berkeley,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  powerful  effect  of  superior  motives  on 
his   own  mind,   beyond    those    of  mere  inte- 
rest, was  too  acute  an  observer  of  the  human 
mind  to  expect  that  the  same  energy  would 
operate    in   the   subordinate,  tliough  essential, 
circumstances  of  his  plan.     His  application  to 
government  was  supported  by  die  allurement 
of  present  advantage.   By  considerable  research 
and  enquiry,  he  obtained  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  certain  lands  in  the  island 
of  Saint  Christopher's,  ceded  by  France,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht;  by  the  sale  of  which  he  un- 
dertook to  raise  a  much  greater  sum  than  had 
been  expected  ;  and  proposed  that  part  of  the 
purchase-money    should    be    applied    to    the 
erection  of  his  college.     He  also  found  means 
to  convey  his   proposal  directly  to  the  ear  of 
George  the  First,  who  commanded  sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  introduce  and  carry  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  granted  a  charter  for 
the  erection  of  a  college,  by  the  name  of  St. 
Paul's  college,    in   Bermuda,  to   consist  of  a 
president  and  nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged 
to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  scholars  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  for  each.     An 
address  was   accordingly   presented  from  the 
House   of  Commons  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  grant  for  the  use  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  that  college,  such  sums  out 
of   the  produce  of  the  lands  for  sale  in  St. 
Christopher's  as  his  majesty  should  think  pro-, 
per.     The  sum   of  io,oool.  was  immediately 
promised  by  the  minister,    and    subscriptions 
were  made  for  promoting  so  pious  an  under- 
taking.    In  the  mean  time  the  dean  married, 
August  I,  1728,  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Forster,  esq.  speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons.      But   this   engagement  was  so 
far  from  being  any  obstruction  to  his  grand  un- 
dertaking, that  he  actually  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island  in  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
accompanied   by  his   lady,   a  miss  Handcock, . 
two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  whose  names  were 
James  and  Dalton,  with  a  pretty  large  sum  of 
money  of  his  own  property,   and  a  collection 
of  books  for  his  intended  library.      He   went 
to   Rhode   Island,    which   lay  nearest  to  Ber- 
muda, with  the  intention  of  purchasing  lands 
on  the  adjoining  continent,  for  the  support  of 
his   college ;    having   a   positive  promise   from 
those  in  power,  that  the  money  granted  should 
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•be  paid  as  soon  as  ever  siicli  lands  should  be 
selected  and  agreed  for.  This,  however,  was 
not  done.  Influence  of  another  and  more 
powerful  nature  interfered ;  so  that  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  America,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  receive  an  answer  given  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations. 
After  various  excuses,  the  answer  received  by 
•bishop  Gibson  from  sir  Robert  was,  that,  as  a 
minister,  he  could  assure  him  that  the  money 
■would  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as 
public  convenience  would  admit ;  but  that  if 
asked  as  a  friend  whether  dean  Berkeley  should 
continue  in  America,  in  expectation  of  such 
payment,  he  would  by  all  means  advise  him  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  give  up  his  present  ex- 
pectations. Thus  it  was,  tliat  after  expend- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune,  and 
more  than  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life, 
in  a  scheme  which  shews  the  energy  and  in- 
tegrity of  liis  mind,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
improve  the  state  of  society,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  restored  all  the  private  subscrip- 
tions which  had  been  advanced  for  its  encou- 
ragement. 

In  the  year  1732  he  published  the  "  Minute 
Philosopher."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, on  the  model  of  Plato,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  refute  the  various  systems  of 
atheism,  fatalism,  and  scepticism,  in  which 
he  has  recourse  to  his  own  system  for  a  va- 
riety of  new  arguments.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Dr.  Berkeley's  system,  rejecting  the  existence 
of  matter,  in  the  commonly-received  sense,  and 
his  project  for  the  Bermudian  college,  which 
from  his  disinterestedness  on  his  own  part  was 
certainly  not  less  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  common  notions  of  men,  should  have 
caused  him  to  be  thought  a  visionary,  even  by 
persons  of  considerable  ability.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  last  work.  Dr.  Sherlock  car- 
ried it  to  queen  Caroline,  the  patroness  of 
learned  men,  and  left  it  to  her  majesty  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  treatise  could  be  the 
product  of  a  disordered  understanding.  That 
discerning  princess  had  so  high  an  esteem  for 
Berkeley,  that  he  was  nominated  at  her  re- 
quest to  the  rich  deanery  of  Down,  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  royal  intention  being  frustrated  by  the 
exposition  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  her  majesty 
declared  that  since  they  Vvould  not  suffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  an  Irish  dean,  he  should  be  a 
bishop  ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  vacancy,  which 
happened  early  in  1733,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Cloyne. 

This  accession  of  consequence  and  wealth 


caused  no  abatement  in  his  studies,  nor  his 
activity  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Soon  after 
this  period  our  author  excited  a  controversy  re- 
lative to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  which  pro- 
duced considerable  agitation  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  was  certainly  of  much  service  in 
directing  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  an 
accurate  enunciation  of  first  principles.  When 
Dr.  Cxarth  was  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Addison 
endeavoured  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the 
preparation  for  a  future  life,  but  received  for 
answer,  that  he  had  good  reason  not  to  believe 
in  the  doctrines  held  out  to  him,  because  his 
friend  Dr.  H.dley,  who  had  dealt  so  much  in  , 
demonstration,  had  assured  him  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and 
religion  itself  an  imposture.  To  Dr.  Halley, 
therefore,  it  was  universally  understood  that 
Dr.  Berkeley  addressed  his  "  Analyst,"  in  the 
title,  under  tl;e  denomination  of  "  An  Infidel 
Mathematician;"  wherein  it  is  examined  whe- 
ther the  object,  principles,  and  inferences  of 
the  modern  analysis  are  more  distinctly  con- 
ceived, or  more  evidently  deduced,  than  re- 
ligious mysteries  and  points  of  faith.  The 
chief  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions 
were,  that  the  object  of  fluxions,  namely  velo- 
cities, supposed  to  appertain  to  nascent  incre- 
ments, or  evanescent  decrements,  are  altoge- 
ther inconceivable  ;  and  still  less  so  are  die 
quantities  called  second,  third,  fourth,  &c. 
fluxions  :  and  again,  that  the  principal  propo- 
sition for  finding  the  momentum,  or  fluxion,  of 
a  product,  or  power,  is  not  logically  deduced, 
because  the  conclusion  is  drawn  by  direct 
consequence  from  two  inconsistent  suppo- 
sitions. Several  answers  to  this  pamplvlet 
soon  appeared ;  namely,  Colson's  Commen- 
tary to  an  edition  of  Newton's  Fluxions ;  a 
direct  answer  by  FhiLiL'thes  CantcbrigtnsiSf 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Jw 
rill ;  and  a  treatise  by  Bi'iijamin  Robins.,  esq. 
entitled,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
and  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Me- 
thods of  Fluxions,  and  of  Prime  and  Ultimate 
Ratios.  This  author,  witliout  taking  any  no- 
tice of  the  Analyst,  or  his  objections,  delivers 
the  principles  of  the  method  in  a  strict  and  un- 
exceptionable manner,  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
those  or  any  other  objections.  Philalethes  pub- 
lished a  letter  under  tlie  title  of  Geometry 
no  Friend  to  Infidelity  ;  10  w^  ch  t  'c  bishop 
answered,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Defence  of 
Frei;-thinkiiig  in  Mathcm.;tics  •,"  to  w  hioli  Phi- 
lalethes a;^air.  replied,  in  1735,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled.  The  ...inute  Mat'-cmaiieian,  or  tlve 
Frec-tliinker   no  just  Thinker,   in  which  ll.t 
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nature  of  fluxions  is  most  clearly  explained,  and 
thii  objectltina  of  the  bishop  were  so  fully  an- 
swered, that  he  made  no  further  rcply,and  there 
the  controversy  ended. 

Matiiematicians  have  been  disposed  to  think 
this  attack  of  bishop  Berkeley  reprehensible,  be- 
cause founded  in  mistake.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  a  general  truth,  that  the  removal  of 
error  tends  to  confirm  truth  ;  and  also  that  the 
liberties  which  mathematicians  have  taken  in 
reasoning  concerning  infinite  and  infinitely  in- 
finite quantities,  as  if  the  negative  term  of  infi- 
nity could  admit  of  a  positive  signification,  were 
much  more  deserving  of  reproof.  It  must 
tiierefore  be  admittt-d  that  the  scientific  world 
is  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  who  provokes  a 
controversy  so  beneficial  in  its  consequences, 
and  to  which  we  are  iiulebted  not  only  for  the 
works  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  masterly 
treatise  of  Waclaurin  on  Fluxions,  but  likewise 
for  introducing  the  general  use  of  a  strict  logi- 
cal process  in  the  superior  departments  of  ma- 
thematics. 

In  1735,  he  published  "  A  Discourse  ad- 
dressed to  Magistrates,"  which  was  occasioned 
by  an  impious  society  called  Blasters,  which  this 
pamphlet  suppressed.  In  1745,  during  the  re- 
bellion in  Scotland}  he  published  a  letter  to  the 
Roman-catholics  of  his  diocese;  and  in  1749, 
another  to  tlie  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ire- 
land, which,  from  its  candour,  moderation, 
and  good  sense,  had  so  striking  an  effect  on  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  they 
returned  him  their  public  thanks  for  the  same, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  his  Chris- 
tian charity,  discernment,  and  patriotism.  The 
late  lord  Chesterfield,  upon  being  advanced  to 
the  government,  wrote  to  him  that  the  see  of 
Clogher  then  vacant,  and  of  double  the  value  of 
that  of  Cloyne,  was  at  his  service,  but  this  was 
with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness  declined. 
There  was  nothing  little  or  mean  in  the  com- 
position of  Berkeley.  He  could  not  bear  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment with  the  hope  of  reward.  His  re- 
venue was  equal  to  all  his  wishes.  He  had  be- 
come attached  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  it  had  for  a  number 
of  years  been  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  exer- 
tions and  private  benevolences,  which  had  se- 
cured him  the, attachment  of  all  around  him. 

In  1750  he  published    "  Maxims  concern- 
ing Patriotism,"  which  afford  an  additional  proof 
with  his  other  works  of  his  knowledge  of  man- 
Jcind,  and  his  earnest  disposition  to  serve  the 
vause  of  religion  and  his  country. 

About  his  60th  year,  he  was  troubled  with 


a  nervous  cholic,  brought  on  by  his  sedentary 
course  of  living,  but  in  which  he  found  consi- 
derable relief  from  tar- water,  a  medicine  which 
became  celebrated  for  a  time  in  consequence  of 
his  elaborate  treatise  which  appeared  in  1744, 
entitled,  "  Siris,  or  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Re- 
flections and  Enquiries  concerning  Tar-water." 
It  was  printed  a  second  time  in  1747,  and  was 
followed  by  "  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water," 
in  1752,  which  was  his  last  performance.  In 
July,  1752,  he  removed  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
with  his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  education  of  one  of  his  sons. 
He  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric 
for  some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford  ;  but 
not  succeeding  in  this,  he  actually  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  permission  to  resign,  which 
the  king  refused,  but  gave  him  permission  to 
reside  where  he  chose.  He  was  highly  respect- 
ed by  the  learned  members  of  the  university 
during  the  short  time  he  lived  among  them. 
But  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1773,  as 
he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  he  was  seized 
with  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  palsy  in  the 
heart,  and  expired.  The  event  was  so  imme- 
diate, that  his  body  was  quite  cold,  and  his 
joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered  by  his 
daughter,  who  came  to  present  him  with  a  dish 
of  tea.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Ciirist- 
church,  Oxford,  where  an  elegant  marble  mo- 
nument was  erected  by  his  widow,  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Markham, 
then  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and 
since  archbishop  of  York.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  year  of  his  birth  is  in  this  inscription 
said  to  have  been  1689,  and  his  age  73  ;  instead 
of  1684,  which  makes  his  death  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age,  and  is  affirmed  by  his  biographer  to 
be  right. 

Berkeley  was  a  handsome  man,  of  a  robust 
constitution,  and  very  strongitill  his  sedentary 
life  had  impaired  his  health.  His  countenance 
was  expressive,  and  peculiarly  benevolent.  The 
almostenthusiasticenergyof  his  character, which 
is  displayed  in  his  public  works,  was  also  appa- 
rent in  his  private  life  and  conversation.  But 
notwithstanding  this  animation  and  spirit,  his 
manner  was  invariably  mild,  unaffected,  and  en- 
gaging, "^rhe  opinion  of  the  world  with  regard 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  the  fire  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  value  which  his  doctrines 
may  possess,  has  been  long  since  settled.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  the  solidity  of  metaphysical  spe- 
culations ;  and  had  for  that  reason  turned  his 
thoughts  to  politics  and  medicine,  as  studies  of 
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more  apparent  and  immediate  utility.  Various 
eminent  men,  particularly  Dr.  Hoadly,  have 
considered  his  writings  as  tending  to  corrupt 
and  diminish  the  simplicity  of  religion  by  the 
admixture  of  obscure  metaphysical  science  ;  and 
David  Hume  infers,  that  his  writings  arc  un- 
doubtedly sceptical,  because  they  admit  of  710 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  Hume,  with  all  his  acutc- 
ness,  has  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances, 
overlooked  the  limit  whicli  ought  to  regulate 
all  our  metaphysical  enquiries.  The  human 
mind  must  either  be  in  a  state  of  knowledge  or  of 
ignorance  respecting  any  proposition  which  can 
be  laid  before  it.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  a  first  object  of  enquiry,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  existing  facts  be  sufficient  to  afford 
the  required  solution.  If  they  be  not,  the  phi- 
losopher must  content  himself  in  that  state  of 
ignorance  vvhicli  he  has  no  power  to  alter.  If 
they  be,  it  will  become  hmi  to  use  the  rules  of 
sound  logic  for  the  acquisition  of  attainable 
truth.  It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  sceptical  ar- 
guments are  such  as  have  been  imprum?ntly  en- 
tered upon,  without  the  previous  discussion 
respecting  the  facts.  The  activity  of  Berkeley's 
disposition  was  such,  tliat  he  not  only  dealt  in 
the  general  positions  of  science,  but  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  arts  and  business  of 
common  life.  Mechanic  operations,  and  the 
processes  by  which  crude  materials  are  amelio- 
rated and  manufactured  ;  the  maxims  of  trade, 
and  its  connections  with  agriculture  ;  were  all 
familiar  to  him.  That  his  genius  was  capable 
of  embracing  those  scenes  and  emotions  of 
which  the  lively  conception  forms  poetical  abi- 
lity is  evident,  not  only  from  various  animated 
letters  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  Pope's  works,  but  also  from  several  compo- 
sitions in  verse,  particularly  the  beautiful  stan- 
zas MTitten  at  the  time  when  he  was  looking 
towards  Bermudas,  with  what  he  supposed  to 
be  an  encouraging  certainty  that  his  favourite 
scheme  would  take  place.  The  Utopian  ro- 
manceentitled  "TIic  Adventures  of  SigniorGau- 
dentio  de  Lucca"  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  him. 

Besides  the  writings  before  mentioned,  bishop 
Berkeley  published  a  small  pamphlet,  in  1735, 
entitled  "  Reasons  for  not  replying  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's Full  Answer,"  '<c.  A  collection  of  his 
smaller  pieces  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1752, 
under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies."  Life  of  Berke- 
ley, reprinted  luith  additions  in  the  Biog.  Britan- 
nica. — W.N. 

BERNARD,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  a  saint  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  one  of  the  most  di- 


stinguished characters  of  his  time,  was  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Fontaine  in  Burgundy,  in 
1 09 1.  He  was  educated  under  the  masters  at 
the  cluirch  of  Chatillon,  and  early  displayed  an 
ardent  spirit  of  devotion.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  ho,  with  thirty  of  his  companions,  en- 
tered into  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  lately  founded 
by  St.  Robert.  Such  was  his  authority  here, 
that  in  two  years  more,  A.D.  11 15,  he  was 
sent  with  a  colony  of  monks  to  found  the  abbey 
of  Clairvaux  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  of 
which  he  was  created  the  first  abbot;  and,  not- 
witlistanding  all  the  influence  and  reputation  he 
afterwards  acquired,  he  never  accepted  of  a 
higher  preferment.  His  eloquence  and  zeal 
soon  peopled  the  solitude,  and  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  700  novices.  Clairvaux  be- 
came a  seminary  of  men  of  the  first  merit  in 
the  cliurch ;  and  a  pope,  six  cardinals,  and 
tliirty  prelates,  proceeded  from  it  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  founder.  Bernard,  in  his  retreat,  pos- 
sessed more  authority  in  the  Christian  world  than 
if  seated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  No  emer- 
gency of  importance  to  religion  occurred  in 
which  lie  was  not  consulted  as  an  oracle;  his  free 
censures  were  received  with  awe  and  reverence 
in  tiie  remotest  parts  gf  Europe ;  and  his  ex- 
ample rendered  tlie  new  order  of  Cistertians  so 
popular,  that  he  lived  to  see  the  foundation  of 
160  convents,  which  acknowledged  him  as 
their  second  head.  It  was  through  his  means 
that  Innocent  II.  was  recognised  pope,  and 
that  after  the  death  of  Peter  of  Leon,  antipope, 
Victor,  who  had  been  substituted  in  his  place, 
made  a  voluntary  abdication.  Bernard  employ- 
ed his  labours  in  the  extinction  of  this  schism 
from  1 131  to  1 138.  He  was  afterwards  warm- 
ly engaged  in  combating  the  supposed  heresy  of 
Abelard.  This  eminent  doctor,  as  much  su- 
perior to  Bernard  in  scholastic  learning  as  he 
was  inferior  in  the  art  of  managing  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  had  advanced  a  variety' of 
singidar  and  scarcely  intelligible  opinions,  some 
of  them  pretty  evidently  militating  against  tlic 
doctrines  of  the  church,  which  Bernard  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  attack  with  ail  his  zeal 
and  eloquence,  combined  with  some  of  those 
arts  of  making  an  antagonist  odious,  which  too 
generally  have  accompanied  the  defence  of 
established  systems.  (See  Abetnrd  and  Btrenger 
of  Poitiers.)  By  these  means  he  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Abelard  by  the  council  of 
Sens,  in  1140.  He  also  refuted  the  errors  of 
Peter  de  Bruys  ;  combated  a  set  of  fanatical  lie- 
rctics  called  Apostolus  ,-  humanely  opposed  the 
monk  Raoul,  who  preached  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews;  contended  against  th'-  followers  of  At- 
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nold  of  Brescia;  and  caused  the  condemnation 
of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Eon  de  I'Etoile  at  the 
council  of  Rhei.Tis,  in  ii.|.8.  His  success  in 
this  theological  warfare,  however,  by  which  he 
made  good  the  supposed  interpretation  of  his 
mother's  dieani  when  pregnant  of  him,  that  he 
should  be  a  faithful  nimtch-dog  to  God's  house, 
and  bark  loudly  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  rendered  him  less  famous  than  his 
wonderful  influence  in  promoting  the  second 
crusade  against  the  Saracens.  Inspired  by  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  he  stood 
forth  a«  the  great  missionary  of  this  holy  en- 
terprise, and  by  his  commanding  eloquence 
put  in  motion  princes,  nobles,  and  people, 
throughout  the  European  continent.  He  first 
preached  in  this  cause  before  the  grand  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Vczelai,  in  1 146,  by  Lewis 
VII.  of  France  ;  and  tK.it  king  and  his  nobles 
with  eager  zeal  received  tlicir  crosses  from  his 
hand.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  emperor  Conrad, 
whom,  with  more  difficulty,  he  at  length  gained 
over.  His  progress  from  Constance  to  Cologne 
was  a  series  of  triumphs ;  and  he  boasts  that 
he  emptied  cities  and  castles  of  their  inhabi- 
•tants,  and  realised  the  prediction  of  one  man 
only  remaining  to  seven  women.  Miracles  of 
all  kinds,  performed  in  the  face  of  the  public, 
are  said  to  have  attended  his  mission,  so  that 
he  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  Thaiimaturgist,ox 
H''oiider-ivorker  of  the  ff'est.  He  was  too  prudent 
to  follow  tlie  example  of  the  hermit  Peter,  in 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crusaders.  He 
■was  contented  with  sending  the  two  most  pow- 
erful princes  in  Europe,  Conrad  and  Lewis, 
each  with  a  numerous  army,  to  the  recovery  of 
Palestine.  The  enterprise,  however,  proved 
unfortunate.  The  Christian  hosts  melted  away 
without  any  deeds  adequate  to  their  might;  and 
the  poor  remains  brought  back  with  them  only 
poverty,  disease,  and  discontent.  Bernard,  who 
had  confidently  predicted  their  success,  was  in- 
volved in  disgrace  by  their  failure;  and  in  reply 
to  the  reproaches  and  accusations  with  which 
he  was  loaded,  he  could  only  plead  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope,  and  the  mysterious  course  of 
providence,  and  shift  the  blame  upon  the  sins 
of  the  crusaders  themselves,  which,  indeed, 
were  sufficiently  notorious.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  calamities  he  had  been  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  upon  Europe ;  but  died  at 
Clairvaux,  in  1153,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Bernard,  notwithstanding  various  weaknesses 
appertaining  to  his  age  and  profession,  has  me- 
rited the  title  of  a  great  man,  by  the  power  he 
possessed  of  ruling  over  the  minds  of  men,  with 


no  other  advantages  than  those  of  his  personal 
qualifications.  He  spoke,  he  wTotc,  he  acted 
like  one  born  to  command  ;  and  he  was  impli- 
citly obeyed  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
as  within  the  walls  of  his  own  abbey.  He  was, 
however,  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  a  poli- 
tician; and  had  tV3t  prudence  and  worldly 
knowledge  enough  to  manage  the  engines  he 
was  able  to  put  in  motion.  His  intentions 
seem  to  have  been  good ;  yet  he  occasionally 
gave  way  to  passion  and  prejudice,  and  was  not 
insensible  of  the  pleasure  of  domination.  He  was 
a  copiou";  writer,  and  his  style  is  characterised 
by  force,  vivacity,  elevation,  and  sweetness. 
His  imagination  furnishes  him  "with  an  abun- 
dance of  figures  of  comparison  and  strong  anti- 
theses; and,  though  he  lived  in  a  scholastic  age, 
he  caught  neither  its  dryness,  nor  its  method. 
Hence  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  latest  of  the 
fathers  :  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin  were 
his  chief  models.  Several  editions  have  been 
given  of  his  works,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of 
the  learned  Benedictine  Mabillon,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  first  printed  at  Paris,  in  1669,  and  re- 
printed in  1690  and  1 7 19.  The  second  of  these 
impressions  is  preferred.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains Bernard's  letters,  treatises,  sermons  on 
various  subjects,  and  sermons  on  the  canticles. 
The  second  contains  the  other  works  attributed 
to  him,  and  several  curious  pieces  on  his  life 
and  miracles.  There  is  a  newer  impression  of 
Mabillon's  edition  at  Venice,  in  6  vols,  folio. 
This  critic  proves  that  the  greater  part  of  Ber- 
nard's sermons  were  preached  in  Latin,  but 
some  of  them  in  the  romance,  or  vulgar  tongue 
of  his  country.  Moreri.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Mosheim  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BERNARD  of  Menthou,  the  founder  of  a 
religious  community,  which  deserves  notice  on 
account  of  its  singular  cast  of  utility,  was  born 
in  the  Genevois,  in  923,  of  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious houses  of  Savoy.  Consecrating  him- 
self early,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents^ 
to  the  ecclesiastic  professioti,  he  retired  to 
Aoust,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  became  archdeacon  of  its  church.  The 
wild  country  around  was  then  inhabited  by  a 
people  not  yet  converted  from  pagan  supersti- 
tion. Bernard  employed  himself  in  missions 
am.ong  the  mountains;  and  overturning  the  re- 
lics of  the  old  religion,  introduced  the  Chris, 
tian  worship  in  its  stead.  Observing  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  endured  in  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  the  French  and  German  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  founded  two  mona- 
fteries  or  hospices  for  their  relief  in  the  most 
desolate  part  of  the  road,  on  Mont-joux,  call- 
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ed  from  him  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard. 
These  were  p'  oplcd  with  canons-regular  of  St. 
Augustin,  and  Bernard  himself  was  their  first 
provost.  He  obtained  various  privileges  for  his 
foundation  from  successive  popes,  and  it  ac- 
quired great  popularity  and  large  possessions. 
Bernard  died  at  Novara,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  and  was  canonised  by  the  Romisli  church. 
His  institution  underwent  various  changes,  and 
lost  great  part  of  its  riches  ;  but  it  still  sub- 
sists in  an  useful  condition.  The  following  in- 
teresting account  of  theGreat  St.  Bernard,  by  Mr. 
de  Saussurc,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Voy- 
ages dans  les  Alpes,"  is  an  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  the  founder.  "  The  num- 
ber of  religious  in  this  house  is  not  fixed,  but 
is  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  whom  ten 
or  twelve  reside  in  the  convent,  and  are  devoted 
to  the  immediate  service  of  the  institution ; 
eiglit  serve  cures  dependent  on  the  chaj>ter ;  and 
they  who  through  age  or  infirmity  are  unable 
to  bear  the  climate  of  the  mountain,  live  in  the 
house  of  Martigny.  On  the  days  of  the  most 
frequent  passage,  it  is  interesting  to  see  all  these 
good  friars  actively  engaged  in  receiving  tra- 
vellers, warming  and  refreshing  them,  and  re- 
storing those  whom  cold  and  fatigue  has  made 
ill.  With  equal  zeal  they  serve  strangers  and 
their  own  countrymen,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sex,  or  religion.  But  it  is  especially  in 
winter  and  spring  that  their  charity  Is  most  me- 
ritorious, because  it  then  exposes  them  to  the 
greatest  toils  and  dangers.  From  the  month  of 
November  to  May,  a  confidential  domestic, 
named  the  maronnkr,  goes  half  way  down  the 
descent  to  meet  travellers,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  large  dogs,  taught  to  find  the  way  in  fogs 
and  tempests,  and  to  discover  stray  passengers. 
The  friars  themselves  often  perform  this  office 
to  afford  spiritual  or  temporal  comfort  to  tra- 
vellers, to  whose  assistance  they  hasten  w  hen- 
ever  the  maronnier  is  unable  by  himself  to 
save  them."  Mr.  Saussurc  relates  various  par- 
ticulars of  the  manner  in  which  these  truly  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  men  recover  bewildered 
and  frozen  strangers,  and  even  recall  them  to 
life  when  buried  under  snow-drifts.  The  situa- 
tion of  their  convent  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
elevattd  of  any  inhabited  place  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, being  about  i250toises  above  the  sea. 
It  is  therefore  condemned  to  eternal  cold  and 
sterility;  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
delicious  and  fruitful  spots  in  which  religious 
houses  are  so  commonly  planted.  Such  was 
the  pure  and  active  btnevolence  of  the  good 
Bernard  !  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  Satuuire  Voy.  dans 
les  JlpiS, — A. 


BERNARD,  Edward,    a  learned  English 
astronomer    and  linguist,  particularly  eminent 
in    oriental    literature,  was  born   at  Perry  St, 
Paul,  near  Towcester,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1638,  his  father  being  rector  of  the  parish.  He 
was    educated    at     Merchant-taylors'    school, 
London,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  John's  coU 
lege,  Oxford.     Here  he  hud  in  a  great  stock  of 
philological  knowledge,  and  made  himself  ac-' 
quainted  with  many  of  the  eastern  languages,  as 
well  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.     He  next 
applied  himself  to  mathematics,  which  he  stu- 
died under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis.     After  a 
residence  of  some  years  at  Oxford,  in  which  he 
took    several    academical    degrees,   and  passed 
through  the  office  of  proctor  of  the  university, 
he  made  a  journey,  in  1668,  to  Leyden,  in  or- 
der to  consult  the  oriental  manuscripts  of  that 
university,  and   particularly  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  lost  Greek  books  of  ApoIIonius  Pergrcus, 
which  he  designed  to  publish  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion; but  though  he  transcribed  the  manuscript, 
his  intention  was  never  put  in  execution.     His 
visit  to  Leyden  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  with 
whom  he  ever  after  maintained  a  correspondence. 
In  1669  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Dr.  (after- 
wards sir  Christopher)  Wren,  Savilian  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  Ojiford  ;  and  in  1673,  '''^ 
professorship  was  conferred  upon  him,   on  tlie 
resignation   of  that  eminent  man.     He  had  In 
the  mean  time  been  presented  to  a  living,  and 
made  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
A  noble  design  of  publishing  all   the   ancient 
mathematicians  being   set   on  foot   at  Oxford, 
chiefly  by  bishop  Fell,  Bernard  assiduously  em- 
ployed himself  in  preparing  for  it,  by  collecting 
all  the  old  books  and  MSb.  in  the  public  libra- 
ries, and  drawing  up  a  synopsis  of  their  con- 
tents.    He  also  printed  a  few  sheets  of  Euclid, 
in  folio,  as  a  specimen.    He  likewise  undertook 
an  edition  of   the    "    Parva   Syntaxis   Alexan- 
drina,"    but   it  never    came   to  the   press.     In 
1676,  by  the  recommendation  of  loid  Arling- 
ton, he  was  sent  to  France  as  tutor  to  the  na- 
tural  sons  of  Charles  II.  by   the  duchess  of 
Cleveland  ;  but  it  appears  that  his  manners  and 
liablts  were  too  scholastic  for  such  a  situation, 
so  that  after  about  a  year's  stay  in  France,  which 
he   improved  by   contracting   an   acquaintance 
with  several  of  the  principal  litcr.ui  there,  he 
returned  to  his  Ox  ford  retirement.   He  continued 
to  pursue  his  studies,  mathematical  and  philo- 
logical, with  great  ardour;  and  in  1683  made 
a  "second  visit  to  Holland,  in  order  to  attend  the 
sale  of  Nicholas  lleinsius'?  libra;:.  The  civility 
of  the  Dutch,  and  the  great  opportunities  at- 
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forded  at  Leyden  for  the  study  of  eastern  lite-  persecutions  in  France  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
raturc,  would  have  induced  him  to  settle  at  that  fuge  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Lausanne, 
city,  could  he  have  been  chosen  professor  of  whence  he  removed  to  Holland,  and  was  em- 
the  oriental  languages.  In  1684  he  took  his  ployed  as  a  pensionary  minister  at  Gouda.  He 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  was  was  the  author  of  several  political  and  historical 
presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Brightwell,  works;  and  in  1699  undertook  the  continua- 
in  Berkshire.  Soon  after,  he  resigned  his  Sa-  tion  of  Bayle's  literary  journal,  entitled,  "Nou- 
vilian  professorship  to  Dr.  David  Gregory,  velles  de  la  Republiquc  des  Lcttres,"  which  he 
though  he  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford.  But  continued  till  17 10,  and  resumed  in  1716,  con- 
astronomy  had  long  become  rather  distasteful  to  tinuing  it  till  his  death.  He  also  wrote  great 
him,  and  philological  pursuits  were  his  favourite  part  of  the  20th  to  the  25th  vol.  of  Le  Clcrc's 
occupation.  In  1692  he  drew  up,  or  rather  su-  "  Bibliothequc  Universelle/'  He  drew  up  a 
perintended,  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
in  some  of  those  abroad.  He  married  in  1693 
a  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  and  in  1696  took 
her  with  him  on  a  third  trip  to  Holland,  where 
his  purpose  was  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the 
learned  CJolius's  manuscripts.  Not  long  after 
his  returii,  he  fell  into  a  constitutional  decline, 
of  which  he  died  in  January,  1697.  The  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Bernard  were  some  astronomi- 
cal papers  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  ; 
"  ATrcatise  on  ancient  Weights  and  Measures," 
first  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Pocock's  Com- 
mentary on  Hosca,  and  afterwards  much  en- 
larged, in  Latin,  Oxon.  1688,  8vo.;  "  Private 
Devotions,  &c."  1689;  "  Orbis  eruditi  Lite- 
ratura  a  charactere  Samaritico  deducts,"  in  a 


"  Supplement  to  Moreri's  Dictionary,"  in  one 
vol.  fol.  Ainst.  1714.  Mr.  Bernard,  in  1705, 
was  chosen  pastor  to  the  Walloon  church  in 
Leyden  ;  and  soon  after  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  that 
university,  and  had  a  doctor's  degree  conferred 
upon  him.  He  finished  a  life  of  literary  labour 
in  1718,  aged  sixty.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  he  published  various  treatises  theo- 
logical and  historical;  but  his  writings  display 
more  learning  and  industry  than  genius  or  skill 
in  composition.  Aforeri.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hht. — A. 
BERNARD,  Peter-Joseph,  bom  in  1708, 
was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  Grenoble.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Lyons, 
where  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in  letters 
made  his  teachers  desirous  of  aggregating  him 


large  sheet  of  engraving,  exhibiting  at  one  view     to  their  body.     But  he  had  too  much  attacJi- 


the  alphabets  of  a  number  of  nations,  with  the 
abbreviations  used  in  certain  sciences  ;  "  Ety- 
mologicum  Britannicum,"  O.vc;/.  1689,  printed 
at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hickes's  Grammatica  An- 
glo-Saxonica  ;  "  Chronologia;  Samaritans  Sy- 
nopsis," published  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum, 
Lips. ;  and  f ome  notes  and  commentaries  print- 
ed in  editions  of  learned  works.  He  left  behind 
him  many  piLCts  in  MS.  and  large  collections 
which  wjre  purchased  for  the  Bodleian  library. 
If  his  writings  themselves  were  not  a  sufficient 
testimony    to   his    literary  merit,  it  would    be 


ment  to  pleasure  and  liberty  to  consent.  He 
went  to  Paris,  where  circumstances  obliged  him 
for  two  years  to  exercise  his  pen  as  clerk  to  a 
notarv.  Some  light  poems,  however,  which 
he  wrote  during  this  interval,  at  length  freed 
him  from  an  employment  so  little  suited  to  his 
genius;  and  in  1734  the  marquis  de  Pezay 
took  him  to  the  campaign  in  Italy.  Bernard 
was  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.  The  comman- 
der in  chief,  the  marshal  de  Coigni,  was  so 
much  taken  with  his  agreeable  talents,  that  he 


enough  to  quote  the  short  character  given  of    made  him   his  secretary,  admitted  him  to   th 


him  br  a  foreigner  of  the  highest  reputation, 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  in  his  book,  De 
rebus  ad  sc  pertinentibus : — "  Edwartlus  Ber- 
nardus,  Anglus,  quern  pauci  hac  xtate  aqui- 
parabant  eruditionis  laude,  modestia  vero  pene 
nulli."  (Edward  Bernard, an  Englishman,  wliom 
few  in  this  age  equalled  in  erudition,  in  modesty 
scarcely  any.)  This  may  suflice  for  his  epitaph. 
Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BERNARD,  James,  was  born  in  1658,  at 
Nions  in  Daupliine,  where  his  father  was  a 
protestant  minister.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  and 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  Venterol 
and  Vinsobres  in  his   native   province.      The 


greatest  intimacy,  and  procured  him  the  post  of 
secretary-general  to  the  dragoons.  He  conti- 
nued with  his  patron  till  the  marshal's  death,  in 
1756.  He  afterwards  lived  among  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris  and  the  court,  much  in  request 
for  the  vivacity  and  delicacy  of  his  genius,  and 
his  epicurean  turn  of  sentiment.  He  was  warni- 
Iv  attached  to  the  fair  sex,  and  notwithstanding 
his  inconstancy  and  selfishness,  obtained  their 
good  graces  ;  thus  he  passed  a  pleasurable  lite 
till  1 77  I,  when  tlie  loss  of  his  memory  reduced 
him  to  a  mere  vegetating  state,  in  which  he 
survived  till  1776. 

The  works  of  Bernard  are  all  of  the  easy,  ele  - 
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r,?.t\t,  and  voluptuous  kind.  His  first  light 
pieces  gave  liim  the  appc-ilation  of  /e  geiitil  Ber- 
tt.ird,  and  consist  of  anacreontics  and  songs,  in 
shorts  playful  measures,  full  of  grace  and 
sprightliness.  He  afterwards  virrote  the  inge- 
nious opera  of  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  and  a  bal- 
let called  "  Les  Surprises  de  I'Ainonr."  His 
principal  poem  is,  "  L'Art  d'aimcr,"  in  three 
cantos,  containing  several  tender  and  warmlv- 
coloured  passages  ;  but  on  the  whole  negligent 
in  its  style,  and  inferior  to  his  short<'r  poeins. 
He  also  \t'Tote  a  poetical  tale,  entitled,  "  Phro- 
sine  ct  Melidore,"  of  a  similar  character.  His 
works  have  been  published  together,  with  some 
lines  of  Voltaire  prefixed,  which,  from  their 
hiographical  turn,  deserve  to  grace  our  article. 

Les  Troh  Bernards. 

Dans  ce  pays  trois  Bernards  T.nt  connus  :— 

L'un  est  ce  faint,  ambitieux  reclus, ; 

Prcchuur  adroit,  labricateur  d'oracles: 

L'autre  Bernard  est  I'enf^nt  dc  Plutus, 

Bien  plus  grand  faint,  tulsant  plus  grands  miracles : 

Et  le  troisieme  est  I'cntunt  de  Phebus, 

Gentil  Bernard,  dont  In  mu5e  teconde 

Doit  fairc  cncoi  lei  dellces  du  monde, 

Quand  de  piemieis  oa  nc  patlera  plus. 

The  second  Bernard  here  spoken  of  is  Sair.uely 
the  famous  financier  under  Lewis  XIV.  called 
the  Lucullus  of  the  age.  Norm.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BERN  ARDIN,a  saint  of  the  Roman  church, 
named  of  Sieiina,  the  original  seat  of  his  family, 
was  born  at  Massa  in  Tuscany,  in  1383.  He 
studied  at  Sienna,  and  there  entered  into  the 
confraternity  of  the  hospitallers  of  la  Scala,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
attending  upon  those  attacked  by  the  plague.  In 
1405  he  made  his  profession  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  strictest  rule.  Being  ordained 
priest,  he  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  ministry 
tlirough  several  provinces  of  Italy.  He  was  no 
less  eminent  for  his  patience  and  humility,  than 
for  his  talents,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the 
gift  of  miracles,  both  during  his  life  and  after 
his  death.  Some  propositions  advanced  in  his 
sermons  were  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  him  before  pope  Martin  V.  but  that 
pontiff,  on  hearing  his  explanation,  dismissed 
him  absolved.  He  refused  several  bishoprics, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  charge  of  vicar- 
general  (if  the  observance  of  St.  Francis  in  Italy, 
in  which  quality  he  reformed  or  newly  founded 
near  300  monasteries.  He  died  at  Aquila,  in 
1444,  and  was  soon  after  canonised.  He  left 
several  works,  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1591,  4  vols.  4to.  and  at  Paris,  in  1636,  2  vols. 

vol..  II. 


fol.  They  consist  of  religious  treatises,  ser- 
mons, commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse,  &c. 
Du  Fin.  Aloreri A. 

BERKT,  Fr.4nci.s,  or  Berni-A,  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  but  indi- 
gent family  of  Bibiena  in  Tuscany,  was  born  at 
Campovecchio  about  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  passed  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his 
life  in  great  poverty  at  Florence.  He  tlicn  went 
into  the  service  of  cardinal  Bernardo  of  Bibiena, 
and  lifter  his  death  into  tliat  of  his  ncplicw  An- 
gclo,  both  of  whom  were  his  relations  ;  and  fi- 
nally into  that  of  the  datary  Ciberli,  bishop  of 
Verona,  with  whom  he  lived  seven  years.  His 
disposition,  averse  to  ail  restraint,  and  inclined 
to  pleasure  and  raillery,  prevented  him  from  re- 
ceiving much  advantage  from  his  patrons  and 
his  own  talents.  He  was,  however,  greatly 
valued  by  the  literati  of  Rome,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  fa- 
mous academy  de  Fignnjuo/i.  Tired  of  courts, 
he  at  length  retired  to  Florence,  where  lie  lived 
on  a  canonry  in  the  catliedral,  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medici,  and 
duke  Alexander.  His  intimacy  with  these  two 
princes  is  said,  however,  to  have  proved  fatal  to 
him;  for  on  their  quarrelling,  being  desired  by 
one  of  them  to  administer  poison  to  the  other, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  he  was  himself 
taken  off  by  poison.  This  story  is  not  free  from 
doubt,  any  more  than  the  era  of  his  death, 
which  is  with  most  probability  fixed  to  1536, 
though  some  make  it  several  years  later. 

Berni  ispeculiarlydistinguished  as  a  burlesque 
poet,  in  which  class  he  stands  so  much  at  the 
head  among  the  Italians,  that  they  give  a  par- 
ticular species  of  the  burlesque  the  title  of  Ber- 
niesquc.  This  he  indulged  in  a  variety  of  writ- 
ings, composed  witli  a  natural  elegance  and 
apparent  facility,  though  it  is  known  from  Ins 
manuscripts,  that,  like  many  other  easy  writers, 
he  blotted  and  corrected  much.  He  v.as  nor, 
however,  careful  to  e.xpunge  licentious  images, 
and  free  equivoque,  and  his  wit  is  often  mere 
buffoonery.  One  of  his  principal  labours  was 
the  recomposing  Boiardo's  "  Orlando  Inamora- 
to," the  style  of  which  he  made  much  more 
pure  and  poetical,  while  he  threw  as  much  of 
the  comic  as  possible  into  the  n.irr3tioTi  and  sen- 
timent. This  was  so  well  rcceivctl  as  almost 
entirely  to  set  aside  the  original  work  of  l^oiar- 
do.  The  best  edition  is  reckoned  that  of  Ve- 
nice, in  1545.  His  other  poems  were  collected 
and  published  with  tlio.sc  of  .some  more  bur- 
lesque writers,  in  1548.  Berni  was  a  cnistic 
satirist,  and  was  the  particular  cncmv  of  Peter 
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Aretin,  whose  life  lie  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
Invective.  He  likewise  excelled  in  Latin  poetry, 
and  iniitatccl  the  style  of  Catullus  with  great 
success.     'Tiraboschi.,    Aloreri. — A. 

BERNIER,  FitANCis,  called  from  his  tra- 
vels the  JVlogiilf  was  born  at  Angers,  and  edu- 
cated for  physic,  in  which  faculty  he  graduat- 
ed ^at  Montpcllier.  Having  a  gre;il  inclination 
for  visiting  foreir^n  countries,  he  departed,  in 
1654,  for  the  Holy  Linul,  whence  lie  proceed- 
ed to  Egypt,  and  remained  a  year  at  Grand 
Cairo.  He  tlien  travelled  into  the  east,  and  re- 
sided twelve  years  at  the  court  of  Aurengztbe, 
who  made  him  his  physician,  and  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  various  progresses.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1670,  visited  England  in  1685, 
»nd  died  at  Paris  in  1688.  Bernier  published, 
immediately  after  his  return,  th.e  result  of  his 
observations,  in  a  "  History  of  the  last  P..evolu- 
tlon  of  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul,"  &c. 
and  "  A  Letter  on  the  State  of  Indostan,"  in 
2  vols,  to  which  two  more  of  "  Memoirs  and 
particularObscrvations"  were  afterwards  added; 
and  all  were  at  length  printed  together  under 
the  title  of  "  Travels  of  Fr.  Bernier,"  &c.  at 
Amsttrdam,  1699,  and  17 10.  They  contain 
much  curious  and  autJientic  matter  concerning 
the  history,  manners,  and  custonis,  of  those  re- 
gions, and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  works 
of  the  kind.  Bernier  was  likewise  conversant 
with  philosophy,  and  published  an  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophy  of  Gassendi,"  whose 
doctrines  he  defended  against  those  of  Des 
Cartes.  Another  of  his  works  was,  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Free-will."  He  is  said  to  have  had  a 
share  in  the  burlesque  "  Arret  in  Favour  of  Ari- 
stotle," attributed  to  Boileau,  and  printed  in  his 
works.  Other  pieces  of  his  on  learned  topics 
are  contained  in  periodical  publications.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

BERNIER,  Nicholas,  an  emment  French 
musician,  born  in  1664,  at  Mantes-sur-Seine, 
was  music-master  of  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris, 
and  afterwards  of  the  chapel-royal.  He  was 
much  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  submitted  his  own  com- 
positions to  his  judgment.  His  five  books  of 
cantatas  for  one  and  two  voices,  with  the  words 
in  part  by  Rousseaa  and  Fuselier,  acquired  him 
great  reputation.  He  also  published  "  Les 
Nuits  de  S9eaux,"  and  a  number  of  motets, 
which  are  still  admired.  He  died  in  1734. 
Ncui'.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

BERNINI,  John-Laurence,  one  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  the  17th  century,  a 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born  at 


Naples,  in  1598,  where  his  fatlier  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.  The  removal  of  the 
f;imily  to  Rome  during  Bernini's  childhood,  gave 
full  scope  to  the  early  taste  he  showed  for  the 
arts  of  design  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  shut: 
himself  up  in  the  Vatican  from  morning  till 
night,  copying  the  master-pieces  it  contains.  A 
head  whicli  he  wrought  in  marble  about  this 
period  excited  such  admiration,  that  pope  Paul 
V.  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  the  young  artist,  and 
asked  him  to  sketch  a  head  with  a  pen  in  his 
presence.  "  What  head  does  your  holiness 
chooser"  said  Bernini.  That  of  St.  PauLwas. 
fixed  upon ;  which  he  designed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  poje  recommended  him  to  the  par- 
ticular care  of  cardinal  MaiVeo  Barberini,  as  one 
who  might  become  the  IMichael  Angelo  of  his 
age.  Early  applause  only  stimulated  him  to  at- 
tain that  perfection  which  was  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  One  day  having  been  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  with  Annibal  Carrache, 
and  other  eminent  artists,  on  leaving  it,  Anrii- 
bal,  turning  to  the  dome*  observed,  that  it 
would  be  no  small  effort  of  genius  to  construct- 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  confessional  wortliv  of  its 
grandeur.  "  Would  to  heaven,"  cried  Beniini 
in  a  transport,  "  I  might  be  the  author  of  such 
a  work  !"  His  wish  was  afterwards  fulfilled. 
His  wonderful  diligence  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  story  :  Having  employed  great 
pains  about  a  bust  of  Sciplo  Borghese,the  pope's 
nephew,  when  just  finished,  he  discovered  a 
defect  of  the  marble  in  the  forehead.  He  im- 
mediately got  another  block,  and  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  niglits  finished  a  new  one,  as  carefully 
executed  as  the  first.  This  he  placed  covered 
in  his  workshop;  and  when  Borghese  came  to 
view  his  bust,  and  had  been  shown  the  first, 
for  the  defect  of  which  he  could  not  avoid  ap- 
pearing chagrined,  Bernini  agreeably  surprised 
him  with  uncovering  the  second.  Both  these 
are  now  in  the  villa  Borghese.  It  is  said  thr.t 
Bernini,  on  viewing  them  forty  years  after- 
wards, could  not  forbear  lamenting  the  little 
improvement  he  had  made  in  sculpture  dur- 
ing so  long  a  course  of  years.  Several  other 
fine  works  were  the  product  of  his  youth ; 
of  which  one  of  the  most  admired  was  the 
group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  made  for  car- 
dinal Borghese.  Two  running  figures  of  ex- 
quisite proportions,  cut  from  one  block  of 
marble,  and  the  second  not  more  than  half  a 
foot  from  the  first,  appeared  an  extraordinary- 
effort  of  art. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV.  Bernini 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ, 
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which  has  given  liimtlie  common  appellation  of 
the  cavalier  Bernini. 

Soon  after,  his  peculiar  patron  Barberini  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
title  of  Urban  VIII.  "  You  are  doubtless 
happy,"  said  Urban  to  Bernini  at  their  first  in- 
terview, "  ut  seeing  Maffeo  Darberini  become 
pope  ;  but  he  is  happier  that  you  live  under  his 
pontificate."  The  pope  immediately  began  to 
realise  the  projects  for  the  embellishment  of 
Rome,  which  he  had  formed,  and  employed 
Bernini  in  the  execution  of  them.  Among 
other  works  he  gave  him  that  wliich  was  so 
much  the  object  of  his  ambition ; — the  deco- 
rating the  place  called  the  confession,  in  St.  .Pe- 
ter's. About  this  magnificent  piece"  of  art  he 
•was  employed  nine  years,  at  a  high  salary,  and 
■when  it  was  finished  he  received  a  noble  re- 
wai'd.  The  fountain  in  the  pia7.za  d'Espagna 
•was  another  work  in  which  Bernini  displayed 
the  richness  of  his  invention.  He  also  deco- 
rated the  great  niches  of  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  j  and  he  con- 
structed a  grand  maufoleum  for  the  pope, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  finest  decorations  of 
that  cathedral.  Urban  interested  himrelf  so 
much  in  the  private  happiness  of  Bernini,  tlvat 
he  would  not  suffer  him  any  longer  to  live  in 
a  state  of  celibacy.  Accordingly  he  murried  in 
1639,  and  this  union  lasted  thirty-five  years, 
and  produced  a  numerous  family. 

Bernini's  reputation  extended  to  England. 
That  friend  of  the  arts,  Charles  I.  greatly  de- 
sired to  have  busts  of  himself  and  his  queen 
executed  by  his  hand.  A  fine  picture  of  Van- 
dyke was  accordingly  sent  over  for  the  like- 
ness ;  and  Bernini  made  three  busts  of  the 
king  in  different  aspects,  which  gave  great 
.satisfaction,  and  were  munificently  rewarded. 
The  supervening  trovd)les  in  England  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  the  queen's  bust.  -Lewis 
XIII.  a  little  before  the  death  of  Urban-,  sent 
to  invite  Bernini  to  Paris  on  very  advantageous 
terms  ;  but  the  pope  being  consulted,  told  him 
"  that  he  was  made  for  Rome,  and  Rom.e  for 
him,"  which  J.it.rmincd  his  stay. 

The  last  work  about  St.  Peter's,  undertaken 
by  Hernini  during  that  pontificate,  was  tlie 
erection  of  the  camp.inilcs  over  the  portico, 
■which  were  in  the  original  plan,  but  which  no 
architect  had  ventured  to  build  on'  account  of 
the  weakness  of  the  portico.  Bernini,  having 
obtained  assurances  of  the  perfect  solidity  of 
its  liumdations  from  the  master  masons  cm- 
ployed  m  it,  began  the  conitruction,  and  had 
nearly  finished  one  of  the  tampnniles,  when 
the  portico  beneath  it  opened  in  several  places. 


This  misfortune  was  naturally  attributed  to  his 
new  edifice,  and  in  the  ensuing  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.  it  was  taken  down  again,  to  his 
great  mortification.  He  felt  in  other  respects 
the  loss  of  his  patron.  A  grand  fountain  being 
designed  for  the  piazza  Navona,  Bernini  was 
not  even  consulted  about  it ;  but  prince  I.u- 
dovisi.  Innocent's  nephew,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  this  artist,  having  obtained  a  model 
from  him  of  the  proposed  work,  secretly  con- 
veyed it  into  a  room  through  which  the  pope 
was  to  pass.  Innocent  was  aware  of  the  arti- 
fice, but  the  model  engaged  his  admiration  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  sent  for  Bernini,  treated 
him  ^with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  put  the 
work  into  his  hands.  This  fountain  is  reckoned 
among  his  master-pieces. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  Bernini 
erected  the  fine  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
wandering  queen  Christina,  who  came  toRome 
during  this  period,  treated  him  with  high  re- 
gard, as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age.  In 
1664,  Lewis  XIV.  ■who  in  every  thing  aimed 
at  being  the  first  of  sovereigns,  having  resolved 
to  finish  the  Louvre  on  a  plan  more  grand  than 
that  on  which  it  had  hitherto  been  conducted, 
was  advised  by  Colbert  to  consult  Bernini. 
The  designs  he  sent  were  so  much  approved, 
that  a  very  pressing  invitation  was  given  him 
to  come  to  Paris.  Though  now  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  artist,  unable  to  resist  sucii  a 
solicitation,  determined  on  the  journey,  which 
took  place  in  1665.  His  progress  resembled 
that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  or  a  conqueror. 
Honours  of  the  most  flattering  kind  were  paid 
him  at  every  town  through  which  he  passed, 
and  crowds  thronged  to  behold  him.  The 
pope's  nuncio  went  out  from  Paris  to  meet 
him  ;  and  he  was  conducted  in  form  to  mag- 
nificent lodjrinKS  in  the  Louvre.  He  first  made  a 
bust  of  the  king;  and  while  sketchinghis  portrait, 
wishin.g  to  discover  sometliing  more  of  the  fore- 
head, he  turned  back  his  majesty's  curls,  with 
the  courtier-like  observation,  "  that  he  was  a 
king  who  might  freely  show  his  face  to  all  the 
world."  This  incident,  according  to  the  French 
mode,  gave  rise  to  a  frisure  a  la  Bernin.  Ber- 
nini then  set  himself  to  work  on  his  design  for 
the  front  of  the  Louvre.  The  foundations 
were  considerably  advanced,  when  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  fearing  to  pass  it  in  a  climate 
much  colder  than  'that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  he  requested  permission  to  return 
to  Rome,  which  was  granted,  witli  magnificent 
rewards  for  his  services.  His  design  for  the 
Louvre,  however,  was  not  executed.  Though 
grand  in  some  respects,  it  was  very  defcctire 
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In  its  arrangements  and  proportions  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  seems  neitlier  to  have  given  nor 
received  much  satisfaction  from  his  journey  to 
£rance.  Through  gratitude  to  the  king,  how- 
ever, he  employed  himself  on  his  return  in  a 
colossal  equestrian  st.itue,  in  v.'hich  Lewis  was 
repiesented  as  supported  by  a  rock.  The  whole 
w.'.s  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  and  was 
fifteen  years  in  finishing.  When  brought  to 
Paris,  it  was  found  to  have  so  little  resem- 
blance of  the  monarch,  t}iat  it  was  changed  by 
Gn-artion  into  a  Curtius  leaping  into  tlie  iicry 
gulf. 

Bernini  continued  to  execute  various  works 
at  Rome  under  the  succeeding  popes,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  was  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  St.  Peter's.  His  credit  was, 
however,  attacked  by  attributing  some  new 
cracks  perceived  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  to 
the  excavations  he  had  made  in  its  main  sup- 
ports by  niches  and  staircases.  The  last  la- 
bour enjoined  him  by  Innocent  XI.  was  the 
repair  of  the  old  chancery  palace,  which  he 
had  nearly  completed,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  terminating  in  an  apoplexy, 
which  ended  his  days  in  1680,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  Rome. 

Bernini  was  doubtless  the  most  fertile  and 
general  genius  in  the  arts  since  the  time  of 
Michael  Angelo.  A  medal  struck  in  his  honour 
by  Lewis  XIV.  characterises  him  as  sbignlarlsin 
singulis,  in  omnibus  unicns  :  "  singular  in  each, 
soij  in  all."  He  would  have  excelled  in  paint- 
ing had  he  given  himself  to  that  branch  alone  ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  his  pieces  are 
preserved  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  and  the 
Barberini  and  Chigi  palaces.  In  architecture 
he  displayed  a  fine  taste,  and  a  rich  imagina- 
tion •,  but  he  did  not  always  observe  the  rules 
and  proportions  established  by  the  ancients, 
nor  was  he  well  acquainted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  apartments  for  an  edifice  meant  to  be 
itihabited.  What  he  principally  excelled  in  of 
tlie  architectural  kind  was  the  construction  of 
fancy-v.'orks,  such  as  mausoleums,  halls  for 
public  spectacles,  and  fountains.  But  it  was 
to  sculpture  that  he  owed  his  principal  repu- 
tation. He  wrought  marble  with  wonderful 
suppleness,  and  gave  it  uncommon  graces.  Yet 
he  often  deviated  from  truth,  and  was  much  of 
a  mannerist.  He  quitted  the  simple  drapery 
of  the  Grecian  statuaries,  and  deliglited  to 
rhrov/  a  great  quantity  of  folds  and  doublings 
;)bour  his  figures,  so  that  they  are  almost  lost 
ia  the  flutter  of  dress.    Yet  the  art  with  which 


he  g.ave  this  flexibility  to  marble  Is  admirable, 
and  implies  a  profusion  of  labour.  Indeed,  the 
quantity  of  his  works  is  so  great,  that  it  has 
been  ingeniously  said,  that  posterity  will  be  apt 
hereafter  to  suppose  as  many  Berninis  as  Her- 
culeses.  Some  of  his.  single  busts,  or  portraits 
after  nature,  are  uncommonly  fine,  and  give  the 
whole  spirit  and  character  of  the  original.  His 
.St.  Theresa  in  ecstasy  is  thouglit  to  surpass  all 
his  other  works  for  expression. 

Bernini  is  said  to  have  been  a  modest  esti- 
mator of  his  own  talents,  and  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  perfection.  By  cha- 
racter he  \\as  somewhat  austere  and  blunt ;  yet 
he  could  put  on  the  courtier  on  occasion,  and 
make  delicate  compliments.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  art,  and  never  so  happy  as  when 
employed  in  it:  an  iiuiispensable  quality  for  ex- 
cellence! D'uirgaivil/c  Fits  des  fiim.  Architects. 
—A. 

BERNOUILLI,  James,  was  born  at  Basil 
the  27th  of  December,  1654.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  was  careful  to  have  his 
son  educated  according  to  the  regular  course 
of  studies  at  the  university  of  Basil,  where  he 
took  his  degrees.  It  was  his  father's  desire 
that  he  should  apply  to  the  study  of  theology, 
but  his  prevailing  taste  led  him  to  mathematical 
pursuits,  to  which,  as  an  amusement  of  his 
youth,  he  added  poetry  and  works  of  imagina- 
tion. He  became  a  geometer  without  any  as- 
sistance from  teachers,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment, with  scarcely  any  help  from  books,  as 
the  severity  01  his  father,  who  designed  him 
for  other  pursuits,  not  only  prevented  his  ob- 
taining them,  but  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  conceal  such  as  accidentally  came  into 
his  hands.  This  severity  induced  him  to  take 
for  his  device.  Phaeton  conducting  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  with  this  motto  :  In-jito  Patre 
sidc-ra  verso.  His  application  and  success  were, 
however,  so  great,  as  to  afford  considerable 
marks  of  acuteness  and  power  before  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  He  began  his  travels  in  1676. 
While  he  was  at  Geneva  he  contrived  a  me- 
thod to  te-ach  Elizabeth  ue  Waidkirch  to  write, 
who  had  been  blind  from  the  age  of  two 
months.  At  Bcurdeaux  he  composed  Univer- 
sal Gnomonical  Tables,  which  remain  unpub- 
lished ;  and  after  having  travelled  through 
France,  in  1680  he  returned  home.  At  this 
time  he  applied  to  the  perusal  of  Mallebranche's 
Recherche  de  la  Verite,  and  the  philosphy  of 
Des  Cartes,  with  both  which  elegant  and  per- 
spicuous writers  he  was  extremely  pleased. 
He  predicted  the  reappearance  of  a  comet  which 
was  at  this   time  in  its  passage  towards  the. 
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perihelion,  and  composed  a  small  essay  on  this 
subject,  which,  together  with  another  treatise 
on  the  gravity  of  the  air,  are  mentioned  at 
Lirge  in  the  Acta  Eruditovuni.  Soon  after  this 
period  he  travelled  through  Holland,  \ihitcd 
r  landers  and  Brabant,  and  came  to  England, 
vhere  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  IJoyle, 
and  other  learned  men,  who  then  met  weekly 
at  Air.  Boyle's  apartments,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  Royal  Society.  From  England  he 
passed  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  Basil, 
where  he  commenced  a  lecture,  or  exhibition 
of  philosophical  and  mechanical  experiments, 
which,  abou.nding  with  new  discoveries,  afford- 
ed him  great  reputation.  About  this  time 
Leibnitz  having  published  some  essays  on  his 
new  Calculus  differentialis,  without  disclosing 
the  art  and  method  of  it,  Mr.  Bernouilli  and 
his  brother  John  discovered  its  beauty  and  ex- 
tent, and  developed  its  principles  with  so  much 
success,  that  Leibnitz  himself  declared  them 
entitled  to  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the 
invention.  In  1687  he  succeeded  Peter  Me- 
gerlin  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Basil,  to 
which  university  his  great  reputation  attracted 
many  students.  He  became  a  foreign  member 
of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris  in  1699,  and  of 
the  academy  of  Berlin  in  170 1.  Several  valuitble 
memoirs  of  his  composition  are  to  be  found  in 
the  acts  of  those  academies. 

The  intense  application  of  James  Bernouilli 
to  study  gendered  him  liable  to  the  gout  some- 
what early  in  life,  and  at  length  produced  a 
slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  August  16,  1701, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  imitation 
of  Archimedes  he  caused  a  mathematical  dia- 
gram to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  He  chose 
the  logarithmic  spiral,  with  the  words  "  Eadem 
mutata    resuriio."       He    was    married    at    the 
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age  of  thirty,  and  left  behind  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

James  Bernouilli  possessed  great  powers  of 
invention,  as  well  as  that  ardour  for  discovery 
which  produces  close  application.  His  taste 
was  elegant  and  simple,  and  in  every  branch 
of  muthematical  know  ledge  his  skill  was  great 
and  uncommon.  His  discoveries  tended  much 
to  improve  the  method  of  analysis,  the  doc- 
trine of  infinite  series,  and  the  other  higher 
departments  of  mathematical  investigation.  He 
greatly  extended  the  theory  of  the  tjuadrature 
of  the  parabola;  the  geometry  of  curve  lines, 
of  spirals,  of  cycloids  and  epycycloids.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  at  Geneva,  1744.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  busied  on  a  great  work,  "  Dc 
Arte  Conjectandi,"  which  was  published  in  4to. 


at  Basil,  in  1713.  This  work  is  not  in  the 
Geneva  collection.  Aforeri.  Ehges  par  Fort- 
tcnclk.     Hulton.—'^.  N. 

BERNOUILLI,  John,  the  brother  of  James 
Bernouilli,  and  no  less  celebrated  for  his  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  was  born  at  Basil  the 
27th  of  July,  1667.  -^^  ^^  ''g^  of  *'''  years 
he  was  sent  to  college,  and  at  fifteen  he  be- 
came a  student  in  philosophv,  soon  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  Neufchatel  to  learn  the  French 
language,  and  the  principles  of  commerce,  in 
case  his  inclination  should  lead  that  way  ;  but, 
being  more  disposed  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
he  returned  home  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  in  1685. 
He  was  indebted  to  his  elder  brother  James, 
who  was  his  senior  by  thirteen  years,  for  the 
first  mathematical  instructions.  It  was  in  the 
year  1684,  and  consequently  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  our  author,  that  the  two  brothers  hap- 
pened to  peruse  a  short  paper  of  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz,  which  conveys  a  notion  of  the  fa- 
mous differential  calculus.  Their  attention 
was  excited,  and  they  developed  the  principles 
of  that  method.  About  the  year  1691  our 
author  was  one  of  the  three  mathematicians, 
the  two  others  being  Huyghens  and  Leibnitz, 
who  solved  the  problem  of  the  catenary  pro- 
posed by  his  brother  James. 

In  the  year  1690  he  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  remained  eight  months  at  Geneva,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Daniel  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fatio  De  Duillicr,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  on 
the  New  Analysis.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  Paris,  became  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
mous Mallebranche,  and  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  communicating  the  new  mathe- 
matical discoveries  to  the  marquis  de  I'Hos- 
pital.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  No- 
vember, 1692,  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
upon  a  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  which 
continued  for  the  rest  of  the  life  of  that  great 
man.  In  1693  Leibnitz  was  commission- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttlc  to  invite 
Bernouilli  to  come  thither,  anil  occupy  the 
chair  of  mathematics  ;  hut  his  intention  ol  mar- 
rying, which  he  accomplished  soon  afterwards, 
prevented  his  acceptance  of  this  offer.  The 
curators  of  the  university  of  Groningen  made 
a  similar  offer  to  Bernouilli  in  1695,  which 
he  accepted,  and  distini;uished  himself  so  much 
by  his  lectures,  and  the  theses  which  were 
maintained  under  hi^  presidency,  that  he  was 
requested  to  make  public  experiments  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  with  all  the  requisite  appa^ 
ratus.     It  was   about  this   time  tliat  he  dis- 
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covered  what  was  then  called  tlie  mercurial 
phosphorus,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  elec- 
tric light  produced  by  the  friction  of  mercury 
against  glass,  in  a  partial  vacuum.  Frederic 
the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  had 
presented  one  of  these  phospliori,  honoured 
him  with  a  gold  medsl,  and  a  place  in  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  then  esta- 
blished imder  tlie  direction  of  I.cibnitz.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  occupied  the  chair  at  Groningcn, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
London,  and  other  learned  bodies. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  our  pro- 
fessor returned  to  his  native  country,  contrary 
to  the  pressing  invitations  of  the  magistrates  of 
Utrecht,  who  wished  him  to  come  to  that  city, 
and  of  the  university  of  Groningen,  who  were 
desirous  of  retaining  him.  The  academic  se- 
nate of  Basil  soon  appointed  him  to  succeed 
his  brother,  without  attending  to  the  usual 
practice  of  asfembling  competitors  ;  which  ap- 
pointment he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
took  possession  of  this  employ  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1705,  by  a  discourse,  "  De  Fatis 
Novje  analyseos  et  Geometric  sublimis,"  and 
continued  to  give  public  and  private  lessons 
with  great  regularity  and  success.  He  refused 
the  solicitations  which  were  made  him  from 
the  universities  of  Leydcn,  Padua,  and  Gro- 
ningen.  He  undertook  the  reform  of  the  pub- 
lic college  of  humanities  at  Basil,  which  had 
fallen  into  great  disorder  in  the  year  1725.  In 
the  year  1 743  he  collected  his  works,  which 
were  printed  at  Lausanne,  in  4  vols.  4to.  The 
correspondence  of  John  Bernouilli  with  philo- 
sophers an  1  mathematicians  was  very  exten- 
sive, and  he  had  a  large  part  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  English  mathematicians  con- 
cerning the  invention  of  fluxions.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  the  controversy  I'especting  the 
communication  of  motion.  A  dispute  with 
the  chevalier  Renau,  on  the  managemerit,  or 
manoeuvring,  of  ships,  occasioned  him  to  write 
a  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  maintained 
otI;er  controversies  on  mathematical  subjects 
with  Jurin,  Brook  Taylor,  Keil,  Pemberton, 
Herman,  and  Riccati.  He  gained  many  aca- 
demical prizes,  one  of  which  he  divided  with 
his  son  Daniel ;  a  source  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing exultation,  as  Moreri  afTa-ms,  but  which  in 
fact  was  far  from  being  the  case,  because  this 
rivalship  was  considered  as  a  want  of  respect, 
and  occasioned  some  disagreement  in  the  fa- 
mily. In  1730  he  gained  a  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  for  his  memoir  on  the  ellip- 
tical figure  of  the  planets,  and  the  motion  of 
their  aphcliai  and  m  1734  he  received  the  half 


prize,  jointly  v\ith  his  son  Daniel,  from  the 
same  academy  for  a  memoir  on  the  physical 
cause  of  the  inclination  of  the  planetary 
orbits. 

After  a  long  life  employed  in  the  constant 
study  and  improvement  of  every  branch  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  this  eminent  man 
died  on  the  ist  of  January,  1748,  in  the  ciglity- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  mathematicians.  D'Miiubert,  dans 
le  Metriire  de  France,  1 748,  quoted  by  Moreri. 
Fonienelle's  Elos^es. — W.  N. 

BERNOUILLI,  Daniel,  the  son  of  John 
Bernouilli,  was  born  at  Groningen,  February 
9,  1700.  His  father  intended  him  for  busi- 
ness, but  his  inclination  led  him  to  mathe- 
matical pui'suits.  He  passed  some  years  of  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  refused  the  presidency 
of  an  academy,  which  the  republic  of  Genoa 
was  about  to  establish.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  invited  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  great  credit,  but  returned  to 
Basil  in  1733,  and  successively  filled  the  chair 
of  physic,  of  natural  and  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy. Iir  1 724  he  publislied  his  "  Exercita- 
tiones  Mathematicas,"  and  in  1738  his  "  Hy- 
dronamica."  A  multitude  of  other  pieces  of 
his  composition  have  been  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  in  those  of  other  societies.  He  gained 
and  divided  ten  prizes  from  the  Parisian  aca- 
demy, which  were  contended  for  by  the  most 
illustrious  mathematicians  in  Europe  ;  and  in 
this  respect  his  success  was  unequalled,  ex- 
cept by  Euler,  his  countryman,  disciple,  rival, 
and  friend.  J: lis  father  was  in  some  respect 
dissatisfied,  not  only  by  the  division  of  the 
prize  respecting  the  inclination  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  but  also  because  Daniel  had  embraced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  rejected  that 
of  Des  Cartes,  to  which  he  himself  adhered  as 
long  as  he  lived.  In  1740  our  author  divided 
the  prize  on  the  Tides  with  Euler  and  Maclau- 
rin  ;  and  in  174S  he  succeeded  his  father  John 
in  the  academy  of  sciences,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother  James ;  this  place  having  been  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  that  family  ever  since  its  first 
erection  in  1699. 

Daniel  Bernouilli  was  extremely  respected  at 
Basil.  He  never  married.  An  advantageous 
match  was  offered  to  him  early  in  life,  but 
certain  proposed  economical  arrangements  pre- 
vented it  from  taking  effect.  His  manners 
were  simple  and  modest.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused   of    avarice,     but    was    nevertlieless    a 
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benevolent  man  ;  and  it  is  ccrtilu  t'lat  on  se- 
veral occasions,  particularly  at  Petersburgh, 
where  fortune  offered  itself  at  the  expence  of 
liberty  and  independence,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  latter.  He  paid  an  external  respect 
to  tlie  religion  of  h\s  country,  but  his  pastors 
accused  him  of  carryini;  the  freedom  of  opinion 
too  far,  and  caring  little  for  concealment  of  his 
principles  in  this  respect.  Till  the  age  of 
eighty  he  enjoyed  full  possession  of  his  mental 
powers,  but  after  that  period  his  faculties  de- 
cayed, and  he  possessed  his  understanding  for 
no  more  than  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  He  died 
March  17,  1782.  Dh/.  Histonqne.  Huttons 
Dict.—SY.  N. 

BERNSTORF,  John  Haktv/ig  Ernest, 
Count  Von,  a  distinguished  statesman,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  nobility  of  Mecklin- 
burg,  was  born  at  Hanover  on  the  I3t]i  of 
May,  1712.  His  father,  Joachim  Engelke  ba- 
ron- von  Bernftorf,  was  chamberlain  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover.  Bemstorf  was  endowed 
by  naturp  with  great  talents,  which  were  im- 
proved and  brought  to  maturityby  the  education 
he  received  along  with  his  brotlier  under  the 
learned  Keyjsler,  who,  in  the  year  1727,  ac- 
companied them  both  to  the  high  school  of 
Tubingen,  where  they  remained  some  time. 
Under  the  same  tutor  they  made  a  tour  through 
Germany,  Swisserland,  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  the  Netherlands,  of  which  an  account  was 
afterwards  published  by  Keyssler,  in  his  well- 
known  travels.  Soon  after  their  return,  young 
Bernstorf  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  invitation  from  the  two  bro- 
.  thers  Charles  and  Louis  von  Plessen,  who 
were  his  near  relations.  Being  introduced  at 
court.  Christian  VI.  took  him  into  his  service, 
and  in  the  year  1732  he  was  sent  to  the  court 
of  Saxony,  and  resided  sometimes  at  Dresden 
and  sometimes  at  Warsaw,  employed  in  affairs 
relating  to  the  Danish  embassy,  till  the  year 
1737.  In  1742  he  was  employed  as  envoy  to 
the  diet  held  that  year,  and  to  tl;e  court  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.  From  the  year  1744  to 
1750  he  was  embassador  to  France.  During 
the  time  he  was  serving  his  sovereign  in  foreign 
countries,  he  was  honoured  by  him  with  vari- 
ous marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  1 736,  he  received  the  cham- 
berlain's key,  on  the  rtth  of  June,  1746,  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog; 
and  on  the  28th  of  October,  1749,  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy-counsellor.  After  having  given 
complete  satisfaction  to  Chriftian  VI.  and  Fre- 
derick V.  by  his  conduct  while  employed  on 
embassies,  and  obtained,  the  respect  of  all  the 


states  in  which  he  had  resided,  he  was  recalled 
from  France  in  the  year  1750.  Count  Schulin 
being  in  a  very  infirm  state,  had  requcfted  the 
king  that  Bernstorf  might  be  employed  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  foreign  <lcpartment;  but  while 
the  latter  was  on  his  returu,  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  that  minister,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  April.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  now  turned  towards  ' 
Bernstorf,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would  supply 
the  loss  which  Denmark  had  sustained  bv  the 
death  of  Schulin :  but  several  years  elapsed 
before  this  could  be  effected.  Bernstorf  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Hanover,  and  had  promised  to  the  prince,  who 
held  him  high  in  esteem,  and  placed  great 
confidence  in  liim,  that  he  would  one  day  em- 
ploy his  talents  in  his  service.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  accepting  the  dignity  offered  to  him, 
he  would  have  quitted  his  Danish  majesty's 
service  and  retired  to  his  estate,  had  not  an  un- 
expected event  determined  otherwise.  By  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  happened 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 75  i ,  he  was  left  at 
full  liberty  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  king  and 
of  the  nation.  He  was  immedutely  introduced 
into  the  privv-council,  and  on  the  istof  Oc- 
tober he  entered  on  the  office  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  fir>t  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man chancery.  He  soon  after  married  Charitas 
Amelia  von  Buchwarld,  daughter  of  the  elec- 
toral counsellor  of  state  Frederick  von  Buch- 
warld of  Bostelj  and  in  1752  he  received  the 
order  of  the  elephant.  After  the  period  of  liis 
becoming  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  he 
had  a  considerable  share,  by  his  plans  and  ad- 
vice, in  all  those  beneficial  measures  by  which 
the  reign  of  Frederick  V.  was  distinguished. 
History  affords  few  instances  of  a  sovereign  so 
much  attached  to  the  interests  of  humanity  as 
Frederick  V.  His  whole  aim  was  what  forms 
the  real  glory  of  a  king — to  be  beloved  by  a . 
happy  people.  His  heart  was  enflamed  with  a 
strong  desire  of  raising  his  subjects  to  the  high- 
est state  of  felicity,  and  Bjrnstorf  seemed  born 
to  second  his  views.  The  most  ardent  love  of 
mankind  was  a  principal  trait  in  Bernstorfs 
character,  and  by  the  share  which  he  took  in 
the  administration,  a  field  was  opened  where  he 
could  indulge  an  inclination  which  in  him  had 
all  the  strength  of  a  passion.  To  particularise 
all  the  measures  and  institutions  calculated  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  count 
Bernstorf  had  a  distinguished  share,  would  swell 
this  article  to  too  great  a  length.  M^c  mustthcrc- 
fore  be  contenteil  with  mentioning  a  few  of 
them.     Tl)c   hospital   in  Copenliageu   for  the 
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education  of  poor  boys,  which  the  king  found- 
ed in  1753,  w:is  e'stablislicd  entirely  after  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  Bernstorf.  Children  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  remain  in  it  till 
they  arc  sixteen.  Besides  being  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  they  are  taught 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  arts ;  and  are  at 
the  same  time  clothed  and  educated.  The 
number  at  first  was  only  two  hundred,  but  it 
has  been  since  considerably  increased.  Berns- 
torf was  appointed  president  and  governor  of 
this  establishment,  to  which  he  gave  a  dona- 
tion, from  his  own  private  property,  of  4000 
rix-dollars.  In  the  year  1754,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  advice  and  exertions  of  count  Berns- 
torf, the  crown  purchased  from  the  East-India 
Company  all  their  possessions,  privileges,  and 
merchandise.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  Com- 
pany prevented  the  Danish  West-India  islands 
from  attaining  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  the 
Company  itself  was  in  a  languishing  condition, 
though  it  alone  enjoyed  so  considerable  a 
branch  of  commerce.  In  consequence  of  this 
prudent  measure,  the  Danish  West-India  colo- 
nies soon  began  to  flourish,  and  the  sugar- 
trade  in  particular  was  considerably  increased. 
One  of  Bernstorf's  principal  objects  was  the 
extension  of  manufactures.  In  the  year  1752 
the  management  of  them  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  king,  and  the  effects  of  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  every  branch  of  thern 
were  in  a  few  years  visible  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, but  especially  in  the  capital.  Population 
increased,  and  large  sums  of  money  which  be- 
fore had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  served 
under  Bernstorf's  patronage  to  promote  na- 
tional industry,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation. As  Frederick  IV.  had  abolished  slave- 
ry in  Denmark,  his  grandson  was  desirous  of 
completing  what  he  had  done  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  by  abolishing  commons,  and  by 
freeing  the  farmers  from  the  burthen  of  per- 
sonal service.  This  benevolent  view  of  the 
sovereign,  Bernstorf  seconded  by  a  remarkable 
change  which  he  introduced  at  a  great  expence 
on  the  estate  of  Bernstorf,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Copenhagen,  which  he  had  received 
as  a  free  gift  from  the  king.  Ke  abolished  the 
practice  of  common,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
different  farms  and  fields  should  be  separated 
by  ditches,  and  enclosed  with  quick-set  hedges. 
Where  it  was  found  necessary,  he  caused  the 
farm-houses  to  be  removed,  and  the  grounds  to 
he  divided  in  ,iuch  a  manner  tliat  the  share  of 
every  farmer  should  lie  around  his  dwelling;, 
or  be  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Besides  this, 
he  entirely  abolished  villenage.     The  deceased 


queen  Sophia  Mngdalena  had  caused  the  same 
thing  to  be  done  on  the  ma)ior  of  Hirscholmj 
but  Bernftorf  was  the  first  subject  who  in- 
troduced on  his  estate  so  l.iud.ihle  a  chancre. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  also  in  Denmark,  and 
at  a  period  when  he  had  to  struggle  against 
general  prejudice,  who  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. Convinced  that  a  country,  however  po- 
pulous, and  however  i'Jjuv.lant  in  riches,  can- 
not be  happy  without  religion  and  good  mo- 
rals ;  and  that  these  are  promoted  by  proper 
instruction ;  Bernstorf  was  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous to  place  on  a  better  footing  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  duchy  of  Keswig-Holstein. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  a  more  comfortable 
provision  might  be  made  for  school-masters, 
on  a  proposal  by  Bernstorf,  a  fund  was  esta- 
blished at  Rensburg  from  certain  casual 
branches  of  revenue,  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  Frederick  V.  and  Christian  VII.  The 
first  fund  amounted  to  10,000  rix-dollars,  and 
in  the  year  1767  it  had  increased  to  17,000. 
The  interest  of  this  money  was  divided  an- 
nually among  poor  and  meritorious  school- 
masur  .  But  that  he  might  extend  his  bene- 
volent views  still  farther,  and  make  up  for  tlie 
deficiency  of  able  teachers,  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  seminary  at  Altona,  connected  with 
the  orphan-house  in  that  city.  The  first  capi- 
tal to  be  employed  in  founding  this  useful  in- 
stitution was  the  sum  of  40C0  dollars,  granted 
by  the  treasurer  Baron  von  Schimmelmann, 
who  entrusted  the  management  of  it  to  Bern- 
storf. In  the  last  year  of  his  ministry  he  in- 
deed turned  his  serious  attention  to  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  the  change  which  soon  after  took 
place,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  design 
into  execution.  In  the  year  1776  this  semi- 
nary, however,  was  established  at  Riel,  by  the 
command  of  the  king.  It  would  be  dohig  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  this  enlightened  mini- 
ster to  omit  mentioning  the  protection  which 
he  aflx)rded  to  science,  and  to  men  of  letters. 
At  a  time  when  the  German  courts  were 
accustomed  to  read  and  to  admire  nothing 
but  foreign  publications,  Bernstorf  was  among 
the  first  who  discovered  the  beauties  of  the 
"  Messiah."  He  expressed  a  wish  to  .  the 
young  author,  who  then  resided  in  Swisser- 
land,  that  he  would  continue  the  work  ;  and, 
on  a  representation  by  him  to  the  king,  Klop- 
stock  was  invited  to  Denmark,  where  he  en- 
joyed leisure  and  ease  to  finish  his  immortal 
poem.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Klopstock 
hved  several  years  in  the  count's  house  ;  and 
when  the  count  quitted  Denmark,  he  accom- 
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panied  him  to  his  retreat.  Bernstorf,  soon  after 
he  became  minister,  invited  Mr.  Roger  from 
Swisserland  to  be  his  secretary  and  friend,  and 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  this  kindness,  wrote 
his  Lettres  sur  Dannemark,  a  literary  monument 
honourable  for  that  kingdom,  which  after  the 
premature  death  of  the  author  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Reverdil.  Oeder  also,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  Haller,  was  by  Bernstorf's 
influence  appointed  professor  of  botany.  He 
induced  the  king  to  form  a  botanical  garden, 
under  the  inspection  of  INIr. Oeder,  and  to  send 
him  on  a  tour  through  the  Danish  provinces  ; 
the  result  of  which  was  the  Flora  Datika, 
printed  at  his  majesty's  expence.  In  the  year 
1754,  Cramer,  the  German  Bossuet,  was  on 
Bernstorf's  recommendation  invited  to  Den- 
mark to  be  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  ; 
and  Mallet,  who  had  made  himself  known  by 
his  History  of  Denmark,  obtained  tlirough  his 
means  tlie  place  before  occupied  by  Baumelle. 
Professor  Schlegel  also  received  from  him 
many  marks  of  favour;  and  his  History  of  the 
Danish  Kings  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg  was 
written  under  the  inspection  of  this  patron  of 
literature.  Basedow  in  one  of  his  works 
says  that  Bernstorf  and  he  were  not  unanimous 
in  their  religious  opinions  ;  but  this  difference 
did  not  prevent  the  count  from  esteeming  his 
talents  and  merit.  He  stood  his  friend  on  an 
occasion  of  difficulty  ;  and  when  Basedovv'  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  Soroe  (see  the  article 
Basedow)  to  Altona,  he  obtained  for  him  a 
continuation  of  the  salary  he  had  enjoyed  at 
the  former.  Bernstorf  endeavoured  likewise 
to  induce  Gellert  to  go  to  Denmark  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  the  hereditary  prince  ;  but 
Gellert  refused  the  proffered  honour,  as  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  devote  his  services  to 
his  native  country.  Denmark  is  indebted  to 
Bernstorf  for  two  useful  societies,  which  have 
flourished  ever  since  their  establishment.  One 
of  them,  the  society  of  the  Danish  language 
and  fine  arts,  was  founded  in  the  year  i  760. 
It  announces  prize  questions  annually,  and  has 
published  a  series  of  valuable  papers,  which 
obtained  prizes.  Its  influence  in  refining  the 
public  taste,  and  improving  the  Danish  lan- 
guage, has  been  generally  acknowledged.  The 
other  was  the  royal  agricultural  and  econo- 
mical society  established  in  1769,  of  which  he 
was  president.  It  was  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  Bernstorf,  that  a  society  of  learned 
men  were,  in  the  year  1 76 1,  sent  to  travel  in 
Arabia  and  the  east,  at  the  king's  expence,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  useful  discoveries.  This 
enterprise  had  been  suggested  by  the  learned 
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Miehaelis  ;  and  though  the  hopes  of  the  pub- 
lic were  not  completely  gratified,  as  all  the 
travellers,  except  captain  Nicbuhr,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  disease  and  the  climate,  the  merit  of 
the  undertaking  was  not  lessened.  The  pub- 
lication of  Niebuhr's  Travels  evidently  shewed 
what  loss  literature  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  his  companions ;  but  the  discoveries  which 
he  alone  made  are  of  great  importance.  Some, 
however,  were  not  wanting  to  throw  out  re- 
flections against  Bernstorf  on  account  of  the 
expence  occasioned  by  this  Arabian  tour,  which 
amounted  only  to  about  23,000  dollars.  This 
distinguished  statesman,  in  consequence  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  sove- 
reign and  the  state,  was  created  a  Danish 
count  in  1767  ;  and  when  the  king  undertook 
his  tour  to  England  in  the  year  1768,  he  was 
the  only  minister  who  had  the  honour  of  ac- 
companying him.  On  the  monarch's  return, 
he  continued  to  transact  the  business  of  his 
department  amidst  an  accumulation  of  trouble 
and  affliction,  till,  by  one  of  those  reverses  not 
uncommon  in  courts,  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  resign  all  his  employments,  on  tlie  15th  of 
JanuJry,  1770.  This  separation,  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  was  accompanied  with  all  those 
marks  of  royal  favour  to  which  he  was  so 
justly  entitled.  His  majesty,  in  a  handsome 
letter,  thanked  hirn  for  his  past  services,  and 
settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  6000  rix- 
dollars.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  a  country  which  he  had 
served  in  various  employments  for  thirty-eight 
years,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
which  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Accom- 
panied by  his  countess  and  Mr.  Klopstock,  he 
repaired  in  the  month  of  October,  1771,10 
Hamburgh,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1772  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
estate  ;  but  in  the  end  of  October  he  returned 
to  that  city.  While  he  resided  at  Hamburgh, 
the  hours  which  he  could  spare  from  the 
management  of  his  private  afliiirs,  and  from 
studv,  were  devoted  to  social  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  the  pleasure  of  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  participation  of  an  affectionate 
spouse,  and  the  company  of  the  countess 
dowager  of  Stollberg,  who  resided  at  Altona, 
and  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  Be- 
sides the  societv  of  Klopstock,  who  was  con- 
stantly with  h'.m,  he  enjoyed  that  also  of 
Bijsch,  Barsedow,  Ehlers,  Albert!,  and  other 
men  of  genius,  and  of  Dr.  Hensler,  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  the  care  of  his  health.  For 
several  years  h<i  had  been  subject  to  the  rheu- 
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m.itlfm,  and  in  winter  to  a  violent  cough. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1771, 
these  affections  returned,  and  though  removed 
for  a  few  months  by  proper  remedies,  they  be- 
came worfe  in  December.  In  the  beginning 
of  tlie  year  177a  .some  symptoms  appeared 
which  alarmed  Dr.  Hensler,  and  which,  on 
the  1 6th  of  February,  terminated  in  a  violent 
fever.  On  the  18th,  being  considerably  better, 
he  conversed  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  wrote 
several  letters,  but  about  eleven  at  night  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  church  of  Siebeneichen  on  one  of  his 
paternal  estates,  where  it  was  privately  in- 
tered  without  any  pomp,  in  conformity  to  the 
orders  left  in  his  will.  The  first  public  testi- 
mony of  esteem  conferred  on  his  memory  was 
a  tuneral  oration,  read  in  the  economical  so- 
ciety, during  their  sitting,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1772,  by  Mr.  Hiiber,  the  president. 
Two  medals  were  afterwards  struck  in  ho- 
nour of  him,  by  two  societies  of  patriots,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  which  was  prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
who  had  loved  him  with  tlie  utmost  tender- 
ness from  his  childhood.  Bernstorf  possessed 
a  strong  retentive  memory,  great  penetration, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  He  never  engaged  in 
any  undertaking  till  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages had  been  maturely  considered,  and  lie 
was  always  cautious  of  suffering  himself  to  be 
misled  by  the  delusions  of  a  lively  imagination. 
He  shewed  himself  the  patron  of  genius,  not 
only  in  works  of  literature,  but  in  those  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  because 
he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  both.  With  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  his  high 
destination  required,  he  was  eminently  well  ac- 
quainted. He  was  master  of  the  Italian  ;  read 
the  best  English  authors  with  ease  ;  and  wrote 
and  spoke  the  French,  being  the  language  of 
courts,  with  accuracy  and  elegance.  His 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  general, 
and  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  was  extensive, 
because  in  all  his  public  business  he  wished  to 
have  them  constantly  before  his  eyes.  The 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  states  was  fa- 
miliar to  him,  nor  had  he  neglected  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  religion 
and  the  church.  He  had  collected  a  mag- 
nificent library,  which  was  rather  well  chosen 
than  numerous.  During  his  embassy  to  France 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Montesquieu  and 
the  president  Henault,  which  he  afterwards 
maintained  as  long  as  these  eminent  men  were 
alive,  by  an  epistolary  correspondence.      He 


was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  also  M-ith 
many  of  the  other  learned  men  of  Europe. 
As  he  possessed  too  great  a  mind  to  suffer  it 
to  be  ever  debased  by  falsehood  or  duplicity,. 
his  political  measures  were  founiied  on  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice.  In  his  trans- 
actions with  foreign  states,  truth  and  sincerity 
were  the  only  guides  of  his  conduct  ;  and 
while  he  watched  over  the  privileges  of  the 
crown  V  ith  the  utmost  zeal,  he  carefully 
avoided  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  injure 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  subject.  Ueber 
das  Lehen  uini  das  Character  des  grafcn  Johann 
Hartiv'tg  Ernst  von  Bernstorf. — J. 

BERNSTORF,  Andrew  Peter  Count 
VON,  nephew  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Baron 
Andrew  Gotlieb  von  Bernstorf,  who,  with  his 
brother  the  Danish  minister,  had  been  created 
a  count,  was  born  at  Gartow,  in  Luneburg,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1735.  At  an  early  age 
he  learned  ancient  and  modem  history  with 
great  facility,  and  with  the  same  readiness  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. In  the  year  i7i;o  he  was  sent  witli 
his  eldest  brother  to  Leipsic,  where  he  en- 
gaged the  friendship  and  society  of  the  cele- 
brated Gellert ;  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  completed  his  studies- 
Several  of  his  juvenile  years  were  spent  in  tra- 
velling through  England,  Swisserland,  France, 
and  Italy.  After  his  return,  having  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Danish  court,  he  resided  in  his 
uncle's  house,  and  assisted  for  some  time  in 
the  business  of  the  foreign  department.  After- 
filling  some  subordinate  stations,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  privy-council  in  the  year 
1769;  but  the  year  following  he  was  dismissed 
along  with  his  uncle,  and  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Dreyluzow,  as  that  of  Gartow  had  become 
the  property  of  his  elder  brother.  On  Stru- 
ensee's  fall,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in 
the  summer  of  1772;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  was 
recalled.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773 
Bernstorf  was  made  first  deputy  of  the  college 
of  finances,  as  well  as  of  the  college  of  economy 
and  commerce,  and  director  of  the  mines  ;  but 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  he  obtained 
the  foreign  department,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  minister  of  state,  and  director 
of  the  German  chancery.  The  first  public 
business  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  talents  after  his  advancement  to 
these  high  offices,  was  tire  negociation  with. 
Russia  respecting  the  exchange  of  the  Gottorf 
part  of  Holstein  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmeu- 
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horst.  The  memoirs  on  tliis  affair  have  been 
.printed  in  Clausen's  "  Recueil  de  toutcs  les 
TraiteJ,  Conventions,  Memoires,  et  Notes, 
conclus  et  publics  par  la  Couronne  de  Dan- 
marc  depui:.  I'Avenement  au  Throne  du  Roi 
regnant,  jusqu'a  TEpoque  actuclle,  ou  de 
I'Annee  1766,  jusqu'en  I'Ainiee  1794  inclu- 
sive." In  1776  Bernstorf  was  made  a  knight 
■of  the  order  of  the  elephant.  In  the  year 
1780,  during  the  American  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  issued  by  the  British  go- 
vernment for  intercepting  all  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral  powers,  which  might  be  laden  with 
naval  stores,  and  bound  to  any  of  the  enemy's 
ports,  Bernstorf  had  another  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  diplomatic  talents,  and  of  dis- 
playing his  political  character.  In  a  note  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  courts  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  the  Baltic  was  declared  a  Mare  Clau- 
sum  ;  and  it  was  furtiier  stated  that  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Denmark  had  resolved  not  to 
grant  a  passage  through  the  Sound  to  armed 
ships  belonging  to  the  powers  at  war.  It  was 
added  also,  that  the  other  northern  powers  had 
adopted  and  professed  the  same  system  ;  which 
was  the  more  natural,  as  those  powers  whose 
states  surrounded  the  Baltic  enjoyed  the  most 
profound  peace,  a;id  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  sovereigns  could  pro- 
cure to  their  subjects.  In  a  subsequent  note, 
■dated  June  8,  and  transmitted  to  the  three  bel- 
ligerent powers,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
Bernstorf  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "  An 
independent  and  neutral  power  never  loses  by 
others  being  at  war  the  rights  which  it  had 
before  that  war,  since  peace  exists  for  it  with 
all  the  belligerent  powers  without  its  having 
to  receive  or  to  follow  the  laws  of  any  of  them. 
It  is  authorised  to  carry  on  trade,  contraband 
excepted,  in  all  places  where  it  would  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  if  peace  existed  throughout  all 
Europe  as  it  actually  exists  in  regard  to  it." 
Soon  after,  Denmark  and  Russia  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  to 
which  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  other  states,  ac- 
ceded ;  and  the  result  was  that  league  formed 
against  Great  Britain,  which  is  better  known 
under  the  title  of  the  armed  neutrality.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1780,  Bernstorf  re- 
signed all  his  employments,  and  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Mecklenburg,  where  he  resided  till 
1784;  but  the  hereditary  prince  having  sud- 
denly dismissed  the  whole  council  of  state  on 
.the  14th  of  April  that  year,  he  was  again  re- 
tailed to  resume  his  diplomatic  functions  :  and 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  talents  that  Den- 
mark was  preserved  in  a  state  of  peace  when 


hostilities  broke  out  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  in  1788.  In  the  year  1791,  when  the 
British  ministry  were  preparing  to  assist  the 
Turks,  ready  to  be  overpowered  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  refused  to  suspend  their  hostile 
operations,  Bernstorf  interposed  his  mediation 
to  promote  a  peace,  and  to  restore  tranquillity. 
The  notes  which  he  exchanged  with  foreign 
courts  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  Clausen's 
Recueil  above  mentioned.  The  last  diplomatic 
business  of  any  consequence  in  which  Berns- 
torf was  engaged,  originated  from  the  French 
revolution.  In  May,  1722,  Weguelin  the  Pru>- 
sian  charge  d'atfairs  at  Copenhagen,  and  the 
Austrian  nrinister  count  Breuner,  delivered  to 
Bernstorf  a  joint  note  in  the  name  of  their 
courts,  representing  that  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  ought  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  all  sovereigns  ;  that  the  spreading  of 
French  principles  would  soon  or  late  affect 
other  states,  if  not  checked  in  time  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  support  monarchy  in 
that  kingdom.  His  Danish  majesty  was  there- 
fore invited  to  join  in  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
To  this  proposal  Bernstorf  replied,  in  a  note 
written  on  the  ist  of  June,  1792,  with  con- 
siderable delicacy  and  address.  In  the  year 
1793,  Mr.  Hailes,  his  Britannic  majesty's  en- 
voy-extraordinary at  Copenhagen,  having  pre- 
sented a  note  to  that  court,  in  consequence  of 
the  plan  concerted  by  the  allied  powers  for 
blockading  the  ports  of  France,  Bernstorf  re- 
turned an  answer  which  was  alluded  to  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  marquis  of  Landsdown, 
on  tlie  17th  of  February,  1794,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  The  reply  of  count  Bernstorf 
to  our  remonstrance  was  one  of  the  boldest, 
wisest,  and  most  honourable  replies  I  have 
ever  read.  It  is  a  state-paper  which  should 
be  kept  as  a  model  by  every  cabinet  of  Eu- 
rope." BernstorPs  public  coniluct  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens,  tliat 
various  institutions  were  distinguished  by  his 
name  ;  and  medals  were  struck  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  his  services.  The  last 
illness  of  this  minister  began  with  the  gout, 
an  hereditary  disease,  to  which  he  had  been 
periodically  subject  for  several  years.  On  this 
occasion  it  attacked  the  noble  parts,  and 
though  the  ablest  physicians  tried  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  medical  art  for  his  relief,  he 
expired  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1797.  The  body 
was  interred  in  Frederick's  church  at  Chris- 
tianshaven,  the  funeral  procession  being  at- 
tended by  an  immense  concourse  of  all  ranks 
and   stations,    who   expresse^l   tl»eir  regret  by 
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every  mark  of  sorrow.  The  procession  was 
honoured  also  by  the  presence  ot  the  hereditary 
prince.  Bernstorf  was  twice  married :  first 
to  Henrietta  Fredcrica,  countess  of  Stollberg, 
sister  to  the  two  no'ole  poets.  Christian  and 
Frederick  Stoiiberg,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
chiWreii,  several  of  whom  survived  him.  This 
lady  having  died  on  the  4tli  of  August,  1782, 
he  next  year  married  her  sister,  by  whom  he 
hail  one  son,  who  died  young.  The  marquis 
d'Yves,  in  his  History  of  ])enmark,  delineates 
Beriistorf's  character  in  the  following  words  : 
"  He  is  of  an  agreeable  figure,  and  engaging 
in  liis  manners.  His  noble  and  respectful 
behaviour,  his  natural  eloquence,  and  a  lively 
disposition,  prepossess  every  mind  in  his  fa- 
vour, even  on  the  first  view,  and  excite  the 
esteem  and  attachment  of  all  those  who  are 
not  indilfcrent  to  eminent  qualities.  These, 
both  of  the  head  and  heart,  he  possesses  in  a 
Iiigh  degree  ;  and  they  produce  in  him  that 
open  and  candid  conduct,  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  man  of  real  honour,  and  which  appear 
in  all  his  words  and  actions.  In  business  he 
is  active  and  indefatigable.  He  comprehends 
with  great  readiness  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
is  equally  fortunate  in  communicating  his  own. 
He  never  descends  to  flattery  ;  is  never  un- 
timely prolix  in  his  conversation,  and  always 
proceeds  directly  to  the  point  in  question.  He 
is  constantly  at  his  post ;  always  consistent, 
noble,  and  simple  in  his  plans  ;  zealous  and 
firm  in  the  prosecution  of  them  ;  and  neither 
apt  to  become  elated  by  their  success,  nor  de- 
jected by  their  failure.  What  he  promises  he 
strictly  performs,  and  on  that  account  promises 
seldom."  To  this  sketch  it  may  be  added,  that 
he  possessed  a  most  retentive  memory,  which 
was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  various  oc- 
cupations ;  a  sincere  love  of  mankind,  ex- 
tensive benevolence,  an  unfeigned  reverence 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  an  unshaken  at- 
tachment to  the  Christian  religion.  Samlung 
•von  Bildnissen  ver  dietist  •voller.  Danetn. — J. 

BEROALDO,  Philip,  the  elder,  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  was  born  at 
that  city  in  1453.  After  passing  through  his 
grammatical  studies,  he  learned  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  under  Francis  da  Pozzuolo  ; 
and  such  was  his  progress,  that  when  only 
nineteen  he  was  made  public  professor  of  the 
belles  Icttres  in  his  native  city.  Thence  he 
went  to  read  lectures  successively  at  Parma, 
Milan,  and  Paris,  at  which  latter  capital  he 
held  a  public  school  of  eloquence  with  great 
applause  for  some  months,  til!  recalled  by 
lus  ovvn  townsmen.     Some  writers,  however, 


though  not  the  most  ancient,  name  Perugia  in- 
stead of  Parigi,  or  Paris.  Returning  to  Bo- 
logna he  resumed  his  scholastic  labours,  and 
attained  such  reputation  that  he  had  600  hear- 
ers at  a  time.  To  the  study  of  polite  litera- 
ture, he  added  those  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  jurisprudence  ;  nor  did  he  decHiie  certain 
honourable  employments  and  commissions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  country.  In  the  midst 
of  these  various  occupations  he  retained  a  joy- 
ous and  convivial  disposition,  and  even  in- 
dulged to  excess  in  certain  pleasures,  till,  in 
compliance  with  his  mother's  desire,  he  took  a 
wite,  in  1498,  and  afterwards  passed  a  regular 
life.  His  good  humour  kept  him  in  general 
free  from  literary  squabbles,  and  he  lived  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  men  of  learning  of  the 
age,  two  or  three  excepted.  He  died  in  1505, 
having  only  reached  his  fifty-second  year  :  a 
short  period  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary 
labours.  There  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  of 
eminence  on  whom  he  did  not  write  notes  or 
commentaries,  which  are  more  abundant  in  eru- 
dition, than  remarkable  for  elegant  taste  and 
sound  criticism.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  obscurer  and  less  pure  authors  of  antiquity, 
and  delighted  to  recal  to  use  words  regarded  as 
barbarous  or  obsolete.  His  commentary  on  the 
"  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,"  printed  in  150 1, 
is  a  complete  specimen  of  his  manner  ;  and  he 
rendered  that  work  so  familiar  to  him,  that  its 
phraseology  infected  his  whole  style.  He  like- 
wise published  a  great  number  of  his  own  ora- 
tions, letters,  poems,  and  other  works,  a  col- 
lection of  which  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1513. 
Many  of  his  observations  on  authors  are  con- 
tained in  Gruter's  Thesaurus  Criticus,  tom.  I. 
Moreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

BEROALDO,  Philip,  the  younger,  ne- 
phew of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  a  native 
of  Bologna,  was  some  time  professor  of  belles 
lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  was 
thence  called  to  exercise  the  same  employment 
at  the  Sapienza  in  Rome.  In  15 16  he  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican  by  Leo  X. 
but  he  died  two  years  afterwards,  without  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  his  office,  or,  at  least, 
having  obtained  the  emoluments  of  it.  He  was 
not  less  than  forty  years  of  age  at  his  death.  He 
had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Latin 
poems,  many  of  which,  together  with  those  of 
his  uncle,  are  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Delicise  Poetarum  Italorum."  Those  of 
the  nephew  are  much  the  best,  though  they 
have  been  praised  beyond  their  merits.  A  col- 
lection of  his  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  in  three 
books,  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1530.     He 
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wrote  besides,  a  Latin  version  of  an  oration  against  for  heresy.  The  first  time  he  was  ac- 
of  Isocratcs,  and  notes  on  the  five  first  books  quitted ;  but  the'second,  he  vi'as  condemned  to 
of  the  Annalsof  Tacitus,  pubhshed  by  order  of  retract  his  errors,  and  give  the  required  satis- 
Leo  X.     Tirabofchi.    Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,     faction,  or  to  be  burnt.    Being  a  man, of  a  firm 

and  resolute  spirit,  he  refused  to  make  any  sub- 


— A. 

BEROSUS,  a  famous  historian,  known  ra- 
ther from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  others, 
than  from  his  own  works,  was  a  native  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bclus 
in  tlie  time  of  Alexander.  He  is  said  by  Ta- 
tian  (Orat.  Adversus  Grjecos),  to  have  dedicated 
liis  history  to  Antiochus,  who  was  the  third  af- 
ter Alexander.  If  this  was  Antiochus  Tlieos, 
as  supposed  by  the  writers   of  the   Universal 


miSHon ;  and  sentence  would  probably  have 
been  executed,  had  not  his  judges,  willing  to 
save  him,  contrived  some  delay.  In  the  mean 
time,  Francis  I.  returned  from  Spain,  and  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  himself  hearing  the 
cause  of  Berquin,  who  was  thereupon  set  at  li- 
berty. But  not  content  with  safety,  he  re- 
solved, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  to 
turn  the  attack  against  his  prosecutors,  Noel 
History,  Berosus  must  have  been  very  old  at  Beda,  and  the  rest,  whom  he  publicly  accused 
the  time;  but  the  ancient  mode  of  computing  of  irreligion.  This  involved  him  in  a  third  pro- 
will  probably  ad.mit  of  Antiochus  Soter  being  ''  '  ^  ..  .  . 
tlie  person  meant,  between  whom  and  Alexan- 
der one   king  intervened.     Berosus  is   said  to 


have  learned  the  Greek  language  of  the  Mace- 
donians at  Babylon,  and  to  have  migrated  into 
Greece,  where  he  first  opened  a  scliool  of  astro- 


secution,  in  consequence  of  wliich  he  was  con- 
demned to  make  an  amende  hofiorabit;  and  to  fuf- 
fer  perpetual  imprisonment.  Refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  sentence,  as  unjust,  he  was  fi- 
nally condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic  lo  be 
strangled  at  the  Greve,  and  afterwards  burnt. 


nomy  and   astrology   in  the  isle  of  Cos  ;  and     He  suffered  death  with  great  constancy  in  April, 
thence  to  have  removed  to  Athens,  where  his      1529  ;  and  though  the  monk  who  attended  him 


predictions  acquired  him  so  much  fame,  that  the 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him  with  a  golden 
tongue.  I'his  circumstance  confers  no  great 
credit  on  his  historical  ch.aracter;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  not  scrupulous  in  fabricating 
antiquities  to  the  honour  of  his  nation.  The 
ancients  cite  three  books  of  his  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  of  which 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  have  preserved  some 
fragments  very  useful  in  making  out  the  series 
of  Babylonian  kings.  He  records  astronomical 
observations  of  480  years,  commencing  from 
«he  era  of  Nabonassar.  Annius  of  Viterbo 
published  a  work  under  the  name  of  this  histo- 
rian, full  of  fables,  which  was  soon  recognised 
to  be  a  forgery.  Berosus  is  related  to  have  had 
a  daughter  who  uttered  predictions  like  himself, 
and  became  the  Cumjean  sibyl.  Vossius  Hist. 
Gmc.      Moreri.      Uriivers.  Hist. — A. 


asserted  that  he  discovered  some  signs  of  abju- 
ration at  the  stake,  Erasmus  believed  that  this 
assertion  was  only  the  customary  falsehood  of 
the  profession  on  such  occasions.  Berquin  was 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  as  well  as  of  in- 
flexible courage,  and  an  unspotted  character. 
£ay/e.~A. 

BERTAUT,  John,  an  e.uly  French  poet  of 
reputation,  was  born  eitlier  at  Caen,  or  at 
Conde,  in  Perche,  in  1552.  His  wit  made  him 
known  at  court;  and  he  was  appointed  first  al- 
moner to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  private  secre- 
tary and  reader  to  Henry  III.  and  M'as  much 
esteemed  by  Henry  IV.  in  whose  conversion  lie 
is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share.  In 
1594,  the  abbacy  of  Aulnai  was  conferred  upon 
him;  and  in  1606,  the  bishopric  of  Seez. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  morals  as  a  cour- 
tier, he  observed  due  decorum  of  conduct  when 


BERQUIN,  Louis  de,  a  gentleman  of  Ar-     a  bishop;  yet  he  did  not  think  proper  to  sup 


tois,  born  about  1490,  was  one  of  the  victims 
to  ecclesiastical  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  His  character  obtained  him  great 
esteem  at  the  court  of  France,  where  ha  had 
the  title  of  king's  counsellor;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  quitted  the  catholic  church,  or 
joined  tlie  Lutherans.  But  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Erasmus  in  declaiming  against  the  ig- 
norance and  superstition  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
was  suflicient  to  excite  their  deadly  hatred.  He 
translated  some  of  the  books  of  Erasmus  into 
French,  with  remarks  of  his  ov>'n  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  some  propositions  extracted  from 
this  and  other  works,  he  was  twice  proceeded 


press  the  free  poems  of  his  youth,  but  published 
them  with  the  pious  pieces  of  his  advanced  age. 
He  died  in  161 1.  As  a  poet,  he  kept  a  me- 
dium betxveen  his  cotemporaries  Roii'^ard  and 
Desportes,  being  more  natural  and  clear  than 
the  first,  more  forcible  than  the  second,  and 
more  ingenious  and  polished  than  either.  Some 
of  his  stanzas  have  the  ease  and  elegance  of  a 
more  refined  period  in  the  poetic  art.  His  pieces 
abound  in  point,  the  taste  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  derived  from  his  fondness  for  Seneca. 
His  "  Poetic  Works"  were  printed  together  in 
1620,  Paris,  8vo.  He  also  left  a  translation  of 
some  books  of  St.  Ambrose;  some  imperfect 
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Goutroverslal  tracts  ;  sermons  on  tlie  principal 
festivals  ;  and  a  funeral  oration  for  Henry  IV. 
He  was  uncle  to  iMailame  de  Mottcvillc,  who 
Mrote  the  Memoirs  oi  Anne  of  Austria.  Bailld. 
.IJoi-cii.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

BERTI,  John-Laurence,  a  celelirated  Au- 
gustin  monk,  was  born  in  1696  at  Scrravezza, 
a  village  of  Tuscany..  Being  called  to  Rome 
by  his  superiors,  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
general  of  his  order  in  Italy,  and  prefect  of  the 
angelic  library.  He  displayed  his  theological 
knowledge  in  a  great  work  entitled,  "  De  Dis- 
tiplinis  Theologicis,"  printed  at  Rome,  in 
8  vols.  4to.  In  this  he  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  St.  Augustin  in  all  their  rigour,  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  caused  him  to  be  denounced  to  Benedict 
XIV.  as  a  disciple  of  Baius  and  Jansenius. 
That  liberal  pontiff  advised  him  to  defend  him- 
self; which  he  did  in  a  learned  apology  of 
2  vols.  4to.  wherein  he  showed,  with  some  pro- 
lixity, the  difference  between  Jansenism  and 
Augustinianism.  He  afterwards  composed  in 
Latin  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  7  vols. 
4to.  which  has  been  little  read  cxnt  of  Italy. 
The  dryness  of  its  manner,  and  the  liigh  ul- 
tramontane tone  of  its  principles,  representing 
the  pope  as  supreme  monarch  and  arbiter  of  all 
kingdoms  and  empires,  were  not  suitable  to  the 
taste  of  enlightened  Europe.  He  published  an 
abridgment  of  tliis  work  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo, for  the  use  of  students.  Father  Berti 
wrote  many  more  works  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  were  some  Italian  poems.  All 
these  were  published  together  at  Venice  in  fo- 
lio. Francis  I.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  after- 
wards emperor,  invited  him  to  Pisa,  where  he 
settled  on  him  a  considerable  pension,  and  gave 
him  a  professorship  in  the  univeioity,  with  the 
title  of  Imperial  theologist.  He  died  there  in 
1766,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  col- 
leagues.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BERTIN,  Nicholas,  a  French  painter  of 
eminence,  son  of  a  sculptor  of  Paris,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1667.  After  studying  under 
some  of  the  Parisian  artists,  with  such  diligence 
and  success,  that  at  eighteen  he  gained  the 
principal  prize  for  painting,  he  was  sent  under 
the  patronage  of  Louvois  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
perfect  himself.  His  fine  figure  and  agreeable 
manner  ingratiated  him  with  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  that  capital,  the  consequences  of  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Italy  sooner  than  he  had 
intended.  Returning  by  Lyons,  he  painted 
some  pieces  for  the  amateurs  of  that  city,  which 
made  his  name  known,  and  favourably  an- 
nounced him  at  the  metropolis,  where  he  arriv- 
ed in  1689.     Benin  was  received  academician 


in  1703,  and  appointed  professor  in  1705.  Th« 
duke  d'Antin  nominated  him  director  of  the 
academy  at  Rome,  but  the  delicate  circum- 
stances of  his  former  abode  there  caused  him 
to  refuse  to  return.  He  employed  his  pencil  at 
home,  ;Mid  rose  to  high  reputation.  He  drew 
correctly,  painted  in  a  strong,  pleasing,  and 
finished  style,  and  had  grc;it  facility  of  inven- 
tion in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Lewis  XIV.  gave 
him  employment  at  Trianon,  Meudon,  and  the 
Menagcry ;  and  this  approbation  brought  him 
into  such  vogue,  that  foreigners  were  eager  to 
possess  pieces  by  his  h;in(l.  The  elector  of 
Mentz  furnishcil  his  cabinet  v.lth  many  of  Ber- 
tin's  best  works,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  service  ;  but  he 
refused  to  quit  France.  One  of  his  greatest 
works  was  a  ceiling  at  the  di.'iteau  of  Plessis 
St.  Pierre,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  ado- 
ration of  the  magi.  He  decorated  the  church 
of  the  retired  village  of  Tillard  with  fine  pieces, 
in  gratitude  to  the  rector,  to  whose  liouse  he 
used  to  come  and  indulge  his  taste  for  solitude. 
Bertin,  however,  was  only  a  painter  of  the  se- 
cond rank.  He  succeeded  better  In  small  works 
than  great  ones;  a  certain  mark  of  inferiority  of 
genius.  His  character  was  reserved  and  myste- 
rious; he  was  much  addicted  to  religion,  little  of 
a  courtier,  and  impatient  of  the  free  criticisms  of 
his  brotlier-artists,  vi  ith  whom,  however,  though 
serious,  he  loved  sometimes  to  unbend.  He 
died  unmarried  at  Paris  in  1736.  A  few  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  D^ Argettville  Via 
des  Peintres. — A. 

BERTIUS,  Peter,  an  eminent  geographer, 
was  born  in  1565  at  Ber^^eren,  a  village  in 
Flanders,  and  when  young  was  taken  by  his 
parents  into  England,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  He  tra- 
velled into  Germany  and  other  countries  ;  and 
returning  to  the  Netherlands,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Leyden,  which  post  he 
occupied  twenty-six  years,  and  had  also  the  care 
of  the  public  library.  He  was  at  length  expelled 
on  account  of  his  adopting  the  party  of  the 
Arminians,  and  migrated  to  Paris,  where  he 
turned  Roman-catholic  in  1620,  and  was  made 
royal  cosmographer,  and  supernumerary  pro- 
fessor-royal of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1629. 
His  principal  works  are  "  Theatrum  Geographiae 
veteris,"  Amst.  2  vols.  fol.  1618,  1619  ;  this  is 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  almost  all  the  an- 
cient geographers,  elucidated  by  learned  notes  ; 
and  is  a  rare  and  valuable  publication  :  "  In- 
troductio  in  universam  Geographiam  :"  "  Com- 
mentariorum  rerum  Germanicar,  lib.  iil."  Amst. 
i2mo.  1635;  this  contains  a  good  description  of 
Germany,  and  a  map  of  the  empire  of  Charie- 
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magne  :  "  Notitia  Episcopatuum  Gallia;"  Par. 
fol.  1625  :  "  De  Aggeribus  &  Pontibus,"  Par. 
&V0.  1629;  written  on  account  of  tl>e  construc- 
tion of  the  mound  at  Rochelle  :  all  the  above 
works  are  valued  by  geographers.  "  Ulustr. 
virorum  Epist.  select,  superiod  sxculo  script. 
vel  a  Belgis,  vel  ad  Belgas,"  8vo.  161 7  ;  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  letters  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
Bertius  likewise  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Goniarists  and  Armi- 
nians  ;  and  published  discourses  on  various  oc- 
casions.     Moreri.      Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BERTRAM,  Cornelius  Bonaventure,  a 
learned  orientaiijt,  was  born  at  Thouars  in 
Poitou  in  1531,  of  a  respectable  Protestant  fa- 
mily, allied  to  that  of  la  Tremouille.  He  was 
minister  and  Hebrew  professor  at  Geneva, 
Frankendal,  and  Lausanne,  and  died  at  the 
latter  place  in  1594.  He  published,  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews," 
8vo.  Genev.  1580,  and  Leyd.  1641  ;  an  accu- 
rate and  methodical  performance  :  "  A  Revision 
of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  made  trom  the 
Hebrew  Text,"  Gc/;^"!'.  1588.  Having  that  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  which  Calvin  and  Olivetan 
wanted,  he  corrected  their  version  in  a  number 
of  passages,  and  made  it  more  literal  ;  but  has 
been  charged  with  paying  too  much  regard  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  rabbins.  His  bible  is 
that  used  by  the  Calvinists  to  the  present  time. 
"  A  new  edition  of  Pagnin's  Treasure  of  the 
Sacred  Tongue."  "  Parallel  of  the  Hebrew  and 
iSyriac  Languages."  "  Lucubrationes  Franken- 
dalenses,"  1685.  Moreri.  Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

BERULLE,  Peter  de,  cardinal,  founder 
of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  in  France, 
was  born  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  law 
at  Serilly  near  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  i^JS- 
He  was  educated  first  among  the  Jesuits,  and 
then  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  reputation  for  piety,  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  and  success  in  his  studies. 
He  was  early  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  paid  such  attention  to  doctrinal  and 
controversial  divinity,  that  he  appeared  with 
distinction  in  the  celebrated  conference  held  at 
Fontainbleau  in  1600,  between  cardinal  du  Per- 
ron on  the  catholic  side,  and  du  Plessis  Mor- 
nay  on  the  protestant.  He  was  at  that  time  al- 
moner to  Henry  IV.  •,  and,  in  1604,  he  was 
sent  into  Spain  by  that  prince,  in  order  to  bring 
over  a  colony  of  Carmelites,  and,  after  many 
diiHculties,  succeeded  in  his  commission,  and 
settled  them  in  a  house  at  Paris.  He  was  con- 
stituted superior-general  of  this  order  in  France, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  render  it  flou- 
rishing. But  his  owu  institution  of  the  Congrega- 


tion of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  laid  the 
first  foundations  in  161 1,  conferred  on  him 
greater  honour.  This  community,  whicli  has 
reckoned  among  its  members  some  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  ecclesiastics  in  France,  is 
thus  eloquently  described  by  Bossuet  in  a  fu- 
neral discourse  for  one  of  his  associates.  "  A 
society,  to  which  the  founder  chose  to  give  no 
other  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  tiie  church  ;  no 
other  rules  than  its  canons ;  no  other  superiors 
than  its  bishops  ;  no  other  bonds  than  its  cha- 
rity ;  no  other  solemn  vows  than  those  of  bap- 
tism and  the  priesthood.  There,  a  holy  liberty 
produces  a  holy  engagement.  Obedience  is 
there,  without  dependence  ;  government,  with- 
out command.  All  authority  is  seated  in  gentle- 
ness ;  and  respect  is  maintained  without  the  aid 
of  fear.  Charity,  which  banishes  tea-. ,  operates 
this  great  miracle  ;  and  without  any  other  yoke 
than  itself,  it  is  able  not  only  to  tnclvain,  but 
even  to  annihilate,  individual  will.  There,  to 
form  true  priests,  they  are  brought  to  the  source 
of  truth."  Certainly,  the  founder  of  an  insti- 
tution deserving  of  such  a  panegyric,  must  pos- 
sess an  elevated  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  an 
amiable  spirit. 

Berulle  was  much  consulted  not  only  in  reli- 
gious, but  in  civil  affairs.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  he  was  chief  of  tlie  council  of  the 
queen-mother,  Mary  of  Mcilicis  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed equal  zeal  and  prudence  in  pacifying  the 
disorders  excited  by  the  tyrannical  government 
of  marshal  d'  Ancre,  and  in  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  great,  which  distracted  the 
minority  of  Lewis  Xin.  In  1624  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria  to 
Charles  I.  of  I'^ngland.  He  was  appointed  her 
confessor,  and  accompanied  her  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  dirone.  The  firmness  and  inflexi- 
bility with  which  he  supported  her  stipulated 
rights  in  England,  probably  seemed  to  him  a 
point  of  duty  ;  but  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  mischief  which  followed  this  ill- 
sorted  union,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
missal. On  his  return,  he  urged  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Calvinists  at  Rochelle,  and 
contributed  to  their  success.  He  hail  displayed 
his  disinterestedness  in  refusing  several  rich  be- 
nefices and  bishoprics  that  had  been  ollered 
him;  but  in  1627  he  was,  without  his  know- 
ledge, nominated  by  Urban  XU\.  to  the  car- 
dinalate.  This  dignity,  however,  made  no 
change  in  his  mode  of  living,  which  continued 
to  be  as  simple  and  mortified  as  before.  He 
exhausted  himself  early  by  his  labours  and  au- 
sterities ;  and  being  taken  ill  tluring  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass,  he  died  the  same  day,  Oct.  j,. 
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1629,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.     He  composed  a 

great  number  of  pieces  in  spiritual  and  contro- 
versial theology,  which  were  first  published  in 
1644,  fol.  and  have  since  been  twice  re-edit- 
ed.     xVIoreri. — A. 

BERYLLUS)  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia, 
in  the  third  century,  a  man  of  learning  and 
piety,  adopted  an  opinion  that  Christ  before  his 
incarnation  had  no  proper  subsistence  distinct 
from  that  of  the  father.  Several  bishops  inef- 
fectually endeavoured  by  Conferences  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  in  an  error,  but  at  length 
Origen  succeeded,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  The  acts  of  these  con- 
ferences were  long  preserved;  and  Jerom  testi- 
fies that  the  dialogue  between  Origen  and  Be- 
ryllus  was  extant  in  his  time,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter was  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers.     AJoren.      Alosheini. — A. 

BESSARION,  cardinal,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic 
cf  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Trebizond  in 
1391;.  Being  sent  for  education  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  most 
learned  Greeks  of  the  age,  and  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  platonic  philosophy,  fie  then 
went  to  the  Morea,  where  the  lectures  of  George 
Gemistus  Pletho  still  further  confirmed  him  in 
his  veneration  for  Plato.  This  attachment, 
however,  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  with  Chris- 
tian theologv.  He  took  the  religious  habit  of 
St.  Basil,  and  by  his  merit  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Niesea.  So  great  was  his  reputa- 
-tion  for  theological  learning,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  divines  chosen  by  tlie  Greek  church  to 
act  in  its  behalf  at  the  council  held  under  pope 
Eugenius  IV.  first  at  Ferrara,  afterwards  at 
Florence,  for  the  purpose  pf  effecting  an  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Here 
Bcssarion  at,  first  maintained'  the  cause  of  his 
constituents ;  but  being  at  length  gained  over, 
either  by  argument,  or  by  some  other  motives, 
he  employed  all  his  eloquence  and  authority  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  union  proposed  by  the  Latins,  wliich 
were  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  in- 
cluded an  unequivocal  declaration  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  uni- 
versal church.  All  the  Greek  deputies,  except 
Mark  of  Epliesus,  submitted  ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  Constantinople  they  found  the  treaty  so 
Ainpopular,  that  they  joined  in  declaring  the 
proceedings  at  Florence  to  have  been  carried  on 
by  fraud  and  artifice  ;  and  the  schism  continued 
to  subsist  with  augmented  inveteracy.  Bessa- 
rion  did  not  venture  to  revisit  his  country  ;  but, 
subscribing  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Latin 
church,  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded in  1439  by  a  cardinal's  hat.     lie  was 


also  created  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
In  order  fully  to  naturrlise  himself,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  of 
which  he  made  himself  completely  m.astcr.  The 
popes  employed  him  in  various  weighty  affairs; 
and  Nicholas  V.  after  having  named  him  to 
the  bishopric  first  of  Sabina,  -nd  then  of  Fras- 
cati,  sent  him  as  legate  to  Bologna.  In  that 
city  he  resided  from  1450  to  1455,  and  merited 
its  gratitude  by  reviving  its  decayed  university, 
restoring  the  laws  and  regulations  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  inviting  by  liberal  stipends 
eminent  professors  to  its  chairs,  and  giving  en- 
couragements of  every  kind  to  students.  At  the 
death  of  Nicholas,  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  was 
once  near  being  raised  to  the  popedom  ;  ancf 
that  the  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  that 
his  conclavist  refused  to  interrupt  his  master's 
studies  ;  on  which  account,  Bessarion,  when  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  said  to  him,  "  Perot,  thy 
incivility  has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiaia." 
Others  impute  his  rejection  to  cardinal  Alain,  a 
Breton,  who  considered  the  elevation  of  a 
Greek  to  the  pontificate  as  injurious  to  the 
Latin  church.  Bessarion  was  much  emp'oy^d 
by  the  popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II.  to  brmg 
to  effect  the  long-desired  league  against  the 
Turks ;  and  for  that  purpose  was  delegated  to 
Alphonso  king  o*"  Naples,  and  the  emperor 
Frederic.  In  the  time  of  Paul  II.  he  lived  in 
tranquillity  at  Kome,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous as  the  most  eminent  promoter  of  learn- 
ing in  his  time.  He  opened  an  academy  in  his 
palace,  the  chief  purpose  ot  which  was  to  pro- 
mote the  Etuily  of  philosophy,  and  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Civil  and  ecclesiastical  lav/,  mathematics,  and 
in  short  every  branch  of  the  literature  of  the 
age,  were  also  treated  of  in  those  assemblies, 
which  were  frequented  by  the  njost  learned 
men  then  living,  both  Greeks  and  Italians.  To 
these  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  urbanity  and 
munificence  ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  li- 
beral patron  and  an  enlightened  judg-e  of  let- 
ters. He  had  a  most  valuable  library,  enriched 
with  many  Greek  MSS.  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  him  30,000  crowns.  This,  in  1468,  he 
offered  by  letter  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  the 
doge  and  senate  cf  which  accepted  the  don.itiort 
with  great  respect,  anil  it  became  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  the  famous  library  of  St. 
Mark. 

Sixtus  IV.  sent  Bessarion  as  his  legate  into 
France,  in  order  to  reconcile  king  I^ewis  XI. 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  proved  an  un- 
fortune  commission  ;  for,  according  to  the  liis- 
torian  Matthieu,  the  suspicious  Lewis  taking 
offence  that  the  cardinal's  first  visit  had  been 
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paid  to  tTie  duke,  received  him  rudely,  and 
hastily  dismissed  him  without  entering  on  bu- 
siness. This  affront  so  much  affected  Bessa- 
rion,  that  on  his  return,  he  fell  sick  at  Turin, 
and  died  at  Kavcnna  in  1472,  aged  seventy- 
seven.  This  eminent  person  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  both  printed  and  left  in  M^i.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  his  defence  of  Pla- 
to, agaiijst  the  virulent  attack  made  upon  him 
by  George  of  Trebisond,  in  his  comparison  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Bessarion  answered  it  by 
a  publication  entitled,  "  In  C.ilumniatorem 
Platonis,  lib.  iv."  first  printed  without  a  date 
at  Rome  in  1470,  and  afterwards  re-edited  at 
Venice  in  1503  and  15 16,  folio.  In  this  piece 
he  very  learnedly  examines  Plato's  opinions, 
especially  on  morals,  and  shews  how  much 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity than  those  of  Aristotle.  Others  of  his 
printed  works  are  Letters,  Orations,  and  transla- 
tions of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  Meta- 
physic  of  Aristotle,  and  that  falsely  ascribed  to 
Theophrastus.  These  translations,  according  to 
Brucker  (Hist.  Philos.)  are  done  with  great  ob- 
scurity; but  Huet  extols  Bessarion  as  the  model 
of  all  good  translators.  So  do  the  learned  diffisr 
in  their  opinions  !  Ti>-aboschi.  Moreri.  Mosheim 
Ecil.  Hist.    Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BETHENCOURT,  John  de,  a  Norman 
baron,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
obtained  a  grant  from  Henry  III.  of  Castille  of 
the  Canary  islands,  which  had  been  erected  in- 
to a  kingdom  in  1344,  by  pope  Clement  VI. 
and  bestowed  upon  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  of  the 
royal  family  of  Castille,  who,  however,  had  not 
been  able  to  assert  his  title.  Bethencourt,  ob- 
taining assistance  from  Henry,  returned  to  the 
Canaries,  which  he  had  before  visited  in  1402, 
and  making  a  conquest  of  them,  held  them 
with  the  title  of  king,  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  Castille,  and  transmitted  the  possession  of 
them  to  his  family  for  some  successions.  His 
posterity  settled  in  Spain.  Though  the  con- 
quest does  not  seem  to  have  been  complete, 
Bethencourt  is  accounted  the  first  Christian 
who  subdued  the  Canary  Isles,  which  before 
his  time  had  only  been  occasionally  visited  by 
freebooters.  Moreri.  Robertsen^sAincrica,  vol.  1. 
—A. 

BETHUNE,  see  SULLY. 

BEIHLEM,  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylva- 
nia, was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  that  coun- 
try, of  higli  birth  but  very  small  property.  He 
was  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  by  his  valour 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  prince  Gabiiel  Bat- 
tori.  He  next  went  to  Constantinople,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  Poite,  so  as  to  obtain 
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a  force,  by  means  of  which  he  expelled  Battori, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince,  or 
vaiwode,  in  1613.  After  securing  his  authoiity 
at  home,  his  ambition  led  him  to  extend  his 
dominions  ;  for  which  purpose  he  made  an  al- 
liance with  Frederic,  the  elector-palatine,  newly 
declared  king  of  Bohemia,  and  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Upper  Hungary,  in  1619.  He  re- 
duced this  country,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Lower  Hungary ;  and  then  marching 
towards  Vienna,  he  took  Presburg  by  capitula- 
tion, and  was  acknowledged  prince  of  Hun- 
gary. In  tliis  expedition  he  had  been  assisted 
by  the  oppressed  protcstants ;  and  its  fruits 
were  the  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience 
throughout  Hungary.  Soon  after,  he  assem- 
bled the  states,  who  declared  him  king,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  catholic 
nobles,  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Au- 
stria. After  the  defeat  of  Frederic  and  recovery 
of  Bohemia,  the  emperor  sent  count  Bucquoy 
into  Hungary,  who  retook  Presburg,  and  several 
other  towns,  but  at  length  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement. By  a  treaty  soon  after  concluded 
between  the  emperor  and  Gabor,  the  latter  re- 
nounced the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  in  return  was  made  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  "with  the  possession  of  two  duchies  in 
Silesia,  and  several  castles  and  districts  in  Hun- 
gary. The  restless  disposition  of  Gabor,  how- 
ever, induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty;  and  in 
1624  he  surprised  several  places  in  Hungary, 
and  over-ran  the  country,  till  he  was  stopped 
and  defeated  by  the  Imperial  general,  and  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  in  Cassovia.  Here  anotlier 
treaty  of  peace  was  negociated,  whereby,  on  the 
condition  of  renouncing  all  pretensions  on  Hun- 
gary, and  all  connexions  with  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  several  lordships  in  Silesia,  and  confirmed 
in  his  authority  over  Transylvania  during  life. 
After  this  period  he  remained  quiet  ;  and  fall- 
ing into  a  dropsy,  died  in  1629.  He  left  lega- 
cies both  to  the  emperor  and  the  grand-seig- 
nor.  Gabor  married  the  daughter  of  John- 
Sigismond,  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  AhJ. 
Univers.  Hist.     Moreri. — A. 

BETTERTON,  Thomas,  the  Roscius  of  his 
time  on  the  English  stage,  was  the  son  of  an 
under-cook  in  the  household  of  Chnrles  I.  and 
was  born  in  1635.  After  a  tolerably  liberal  edu- 
tion,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  bookseller 
who  published  for  Sir  WiHiam  Davenant,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  acquaintance  termed 
by  this  means  with  Sir  William  that  first 
brought  him  on  tlie  stage,  about  1656.  or  1657. 
After  the  Restoration,  Bcttcrton  engaged  in  hit 
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company  styled  the  Dtde's,  which  performed  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-fiekls ;   and  such  w;is   the    early 
character  he  obtained  for  theatrical  judgment, 
that   he  was    sent  to   Paris   by    command  of 
Charles  II.  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  stage, 
and    adopt   such   improvements    as  should  be 
thought  expedient.     A  new  theatre  was  built 
for  the  company  in  Dorset-gardens,  where  they 
exhibited  with  great  success.     In  1670,  Letter- 
ton  married  a  celebrated  actress  on  the  same 
stage,  Mrs.  Saundcrson,  witli  whom  he  always 
lived  in  great  harmony.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  a   decided   superiority  over  his   cotem- 
porary  actors,  till  the  coalition  of  the  two  com- 
panies, t/je  King's  and  the  Diihe's,  about  1685. 
After  this  period,  the  old  favourite  actors,  upon 
whom  Bctterton  had   modelled  himself,  dying 
off,  and  he  himself  continually  improving,  he  at- 
tained that  unrivalled  excellence  which,  almost 
till  old  age,  fixed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion.    1  he  testimonies  to  his  merit  are  nume- 
rous ;  but  none  is  so  clear  and  convincing  as 
that  of  Gibber,  who  has  treated  at  length  of  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Betterton,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  life.     N  o  actor,  from  this  re- 
lation, appears  to  have  entered  with  fuller  judg- 
ment   into    his    part,  or  to   have    possessed   a 
greater  command  over  his  audience.    The  lead- 
ing style  of  his  acting  was  the  grave,  dignified, 
and  forcible.    "  Betterton,"  says  Gibber,  "  had 
a  voice  of  that  kind,  which  gave  more  spirit  to 
terror  than  to  the  softer  passions.     His  person 
was   suitable  to  his    voice,   more   manly   than 
sweet,  not  exceeding  the  middle  stature,  inclin- 
ing to  the  corpulent ;  of  a   serious  and   pene- 
trating aspect  j    his   limbs    nearer    the  athletic 
than  the  delicate  proportion."     Again,  he  says, 
"  I  never  heard  a  line  in   tragedy  come  from 
Betterton,    wherein    my.  judgment,    my   ears, 
and  my  imagination,  were  not  fully  satisfied." 
There  is  much  more  in  this  passage,  equally  to 
the  honour  of  Betterton's  talents  and  Gibber's 
judgment.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  his 
powers  were  confined  to  tragedy,  and  even  in 
that  to  a  certain  walk.    Otiiello,  Hamlet,  Bru- 
tus, and  Hotspur,  are  mentioned    among  his 
striking  parts  ;  and  in  these  the  range  is  from 
calm  dignity  to  fiery  impetuosity. 

Betterton's  private  character,  like  his  thea- 
trical, was  manly,  decent,  and  elevated.  It  is 
needless  to  follow  him  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  dramatic  life,  in  which,  as  in  later 
days,  good  acting  had  often  to  maintain  a  du- 
bious contest  with  show  ;  and  the  avarice  of 
managers  was  oppressive  to  the  interest  of  play- 
ers. Betterton  was  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany, and  was  associated  in  the  management, 


though  with  little  power.    A  moderate  property 
which  he  had  realised  was  all  lost  in  a  connner- 
cial  project  in  which  the  persuasion  of  a  friend 
had  engaged  him  •,  but  that   friend's  daughter, 
when  brcome  an  orphan,  was  maintained  by 
him  as  if  she  had  been  his  own.    Stage-tyranny 
forced  him  at  length  to  quit  the   company  he 
had  so  long  acted  with,  and  by  his  ciiorts  a 
new  play-house  was  opened  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fieldb,  in  1695.     Here  he  performed  till  infir- 
mities drove  him  from  his  regular  service  on  the 
stage,  and  from  all  direction  of  it.     His  circum- 
stances in  the  decline  of  W.c  were  narrow,  yet  he. 
prcscrvcdhis  serenity  of  mind.    In  1 709  a  bene- 
fit was  given  him,  in  which  he  was  kindly  aid- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  two  eminent  actresses. 
who  had  quitted  the  stage,  Mrs.Bracegirdlc  and 
Mrs.  Barry,  and  an  excellent  epilogue  on  the 
occasion   was   written  by    Rowc.      In   April,. 
1 7 10,  he  performed  again  at  his  own  benefit; 
but  the   means  he  took  to  repel  the  gout  from, 
his  feet  for  this  purpose  proved  fatal   to  him 
on  the  28th  of  that  month.     He  was  buried  at 
Westminster-abbey ;  and  Steele  devoted  a  paper 
of  the  Tatler  (No.  167)  to  record  the  event> 
and  honour  his  memory.     It  is  observable,  that) 
he  entertained  the  same  veneration  for  Sliake- 
speare  that  distinguished  his  great  successor  in 
fame,  Garrick  ;  and  like  him,   built  his   prin- 
cipal renown  on  the  characters  of  that  drama- 
tist. 

Betterton  wrote  a  few  pieces  for  the  stage, 
the  chief  excellence  of  which  is  a  great  know-- 
ledge  of  theatrical  eftcct.      Biog.  Britan. — A. 

BEVERIDGE,WiLLiAM,  a  pious  and  learn- 
ed prelate  of  the  English  church,  was  born  \i\ 
1638,  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  He  wa^ 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  in  Gambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  application, 
to  his  studies,  particularly  in  oriental  literature. 
He  became  such  a  proficient  in  the  eastern- 
tongues,  that  in  his  twentieth  year  he  publish- 
ed a  treatise  in  Latin  concerning  their  excel- 
lency and  use,  together  with  a  Syriac  grammar. 
He  obtained  great  respect  for  the  exemplari~ 
ness  of  his  moral  and  religious  character  ;  and 
after  his  ordination  in  166 1,  he  was  collated 
by  bishop  Sheldon  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing,  in 
Middlesex.  The  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  in  1672,  chose  him  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Cornhill,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
moved to  the  metropolis.  Here  he  laboured 
with  so  much  diligence  and  fervour  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  minister,  as  well  in 
the  pulpit  as  out  of  it,  that  he  obtained  the 
title  of  "  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  pri- 
mitive piety."     In  168 1  his  usefulness  was  ex- 
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tended  by  his  collation  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Colchester,  in  which  situation  he  displayed  liis 
zeal,  by  a  personal  and  careful  visitation  of 
every  parish  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  in  1684  ; 
and  at  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was 
appointed  one  of  their  chaplains.  A  scruple 
of  conscience  probably  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting the  bishopvie  of  Bath  and  Wells,  va- 
cant by  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Kenn,  which 
was  offered  him  in  1691  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1704  that  he  rose  to  the  episcopal  chair  at 
St.  Asaph.  Soon  after  his  elevation  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  exhortation  to  his  clergy, 
upon  the  duty  of  catechetical  instruction,  to 
facilitate  which  he  drew  up  an  "  Exposition 
upon  the  Church  Catechism."  He  did  not  long 
possess  his  new  dignity,  dying  at  Westminster 
in  1708,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  liis  age. 
He  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  By 
his  will  he  left  tlie  principal  part  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  societies  for  propagating  the  gos- 
pel, and  for  promoting  christian  knowledge. 

Bishop  Beveridge  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
The  works  he  published  during  his  lifetime 
were,  i.  "  De  Linguarum  Orientalium,  pra;- 
sertim  Hebraic^,  Chaldaicae,  Syriacac,  Arabics, 
&  SamaritseanK,  prccstantia  &  usu,"  1658, 
8vo.:  2.  "  Institutionum  Chronologicarum  libri 
duo,  una  cum  totidem  Arithmetic;e  Chronolo- 
gicx  libellis,"  1669,  4to.  :  3.  "  1,v;ohx.ov  sive 
Pandecta;  Canonum  S.  S.  Apostolorum,  & 
Conciliorum  ab  Eeclesia  Graeca  receptorum, 
nee  non  Canonicarum  S.  S.  Patrum  Epistola- 
rum  ;  una  cum  Seholiis  antiquorum  singulis 
eorum  annexis,  &  seriptis  aliis  hue  spectanti- 
bus  ;"  &c.  Oxo/i.  2  vols.  fol.  1672.  :  4.  "  Co- 
dex Canonum  Ecclesia;  Primitive  vindicatus 
&  illustratus  •,"  1679,  4to.  In  this  work  the 
writer  vindicates  his  opinion  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  apostolical  canons,  and  the 
time  when  they  were  composed;  which  last  he 
had  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  third  centuries,  thus  taking  a 
middle  course  between  Turrianus,  who  attri- 
buted them  all  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Daille,  who  maintained  that 
they  were  forgeries  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
opinion  of  the  bishop's  was  attacked  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  to  whom  this  work  is  an 
answer:  5.  "  The  Church  Catechism  explain- 
ed for  the  Use  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  ;" 
1704,  4to.  several  times  reprinted.  After  his 
death,  several  of  his  works  were  published  by 
his  executor.  They  arc  in  English,  and  con- 
sist of  devotional  pieces,  a  great  number  of 
sermons,  a  System  of  Theology,  an  Exposition 


of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  &c.  They  all 
breathe  the  pious  spirit  and  religious  fervour 
of  the  author,  but  not  having  been  designed 
for  the  press,  tliey  have  various  weak  and  de- 
fective parts,  which  exposed  his  memory  to 
some  discredit.  His  theology  was  Calvinisti- 
cal,  his  explanations  of  the  articles  of  his 
church  were  of  the  closest  and  most  rigorous 
kind,  and  his  devotion  considerably  inclined  to 
mysticism.  Hence,  while  some  represented 
Iiim  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
English  church  in  his  time,  others  severely 
animadverted  upon  him,  as  a  determined  op- 
poser  of  all  rational  sentiments  in  religion.  I  lis 
integrity,  piety,  and  primitive  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, however,  have  never  been  questioned. 
Biogr.  Britnn. — A. 

BEVERLAND,  Adrian,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, not  conducted  by  wisdom  or  decency,  was 
a  native  of  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  stu- 
died polite  literature  under  Vossius.  He  en- 
tered into  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  became  doctor  and  counsellor ;  but  it  was 
as  a  philologei  that  he  made  himself  known  to 
the  learned  world.  Thinking,  like  many  other 
scholars,  every  topic  connected  with  classical 
literature  sanctified  by  that  alliance,  he  in- 
dulged a  prurient  disposition  by  his  choice  of 
loose  subjects  of  discussion.  This  he  displayed 
in  some  degree  in  his  work  entitled,  "  De  jure 
stolatx  virginitatis,  lucubratio  academica,"Z,fv(/. 
16S0,  8vo. ;  but  much  more  so  by  a  treatise 
"  De  prostibulis  veterum"  (On  the  brothels 
of  the  ancients),  which  he  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  by  his  friends  from  publishing.  Vos- 
sius is  said  to  have  employed  a  part  of  it  in  his 
notes  on  Catullus.  He  had  before,  in  1678, 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  a  piece  on  original 
sin,  entitled  "  De  Peccato  Originali  philologice 
.elucubrato,"  in  which  he  i-evived  the  notion  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  that  this  sin  consisted  in 
the  carnal  commerce  between  Adam  and  Eve.. 
Whether  it  was  the  dogma  itself,  or  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  which  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
the  work  was  burnt  at  the  Hague,  and  the  au- 
thor put  in  prison,  whence  he  was  not  libe- 
rated without  much  expence,  and  a  promise  of 
refraining  from  such  topics  in  future.  He  re- 
venged himself,  however,  by  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  magistrates  and  prefes>ors  of  Ley- 
den,  under  the  title  of  "  Vox  clamantis  in 
deserto,"  and  then  sought  a  safer  abode  in 
England.  Here  he  became  a  collector  of  shells 
and  medals,  and,  if  he  is  not  calumniated,  of 
obscene  pictures  and  prints  ;  till  the  ncquaint- 
ancc  of  the  learned  and  worthy   Dr.  Edward 
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Bernard  brought  him  to  a  better  mode  of  think- 
ing. He  giive  a  testimony  of  this  cliange  by 
writing  a  work,  entitled  "  De  Fornicatioiie 
cavenda,  admonitio,"  1698,  8vo. ;  but  even  this 
is  said  not  to  be  free  from  offensive  passages. 
He  was  Hving  in  i  7 1 2,  but  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  Moreri.  Nottv. 
Diet.  His/. — A. 

BEVERLY,  John  of,  archbishop  of  York, 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  was  born  at  Harpham,  in 
Northumberland,  and  embraced  the  monastic 
life.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  also  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages  by  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  became  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  had  tlie  honour  of  being 
tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede.  When  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Hilda,  his  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  advanced,  in  685,  by  Alfred 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham. Thence,  in  687,  he  was  translated  to 
York.  In  this  station  he  was  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  scriptural  learning  ;  and  in  704  he 
founded  a  college  for  secular  priests  at  Beverly. 
After  filling  the  archiepiscopal  chair  for  thirty- 
four  years,  tired  of  the  world,  he  divested  him- 
self of  his  office,  and  passed  the  remaining  four 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Beverly.  Here 
he  died,  i/i  odour  ef  sancti/y,  on  May  7,  721, 
which  day  was  on  his  account  appointed  a 
festival  by  a  synod  held  at  London  in  14 16. 
Bede  and  other  monkish  writers  record  several 
miracles  of  his  performance.  His  body  was 
taken  up  between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death  by  Alfric  archbishop  of  York, 
and  richly  enshrined.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  homilies  and  other  religious  pieces. 
Britan.  Biogr. — A. 

BEVERNINGK,  Jerom  van,  one  of  the 
ablest  negociators  of  his  time,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Prussian  family,  but  was  born  at 
Tergou,  in  Holland,  in  1614.  Of  this  city  he 
was  made  deputy  to  the  Provincial  States  in 
1646  ;  and  the  abilities  he  displayed  caused 
him  soon  to  be  employed  in  affairs  of  conse- 
quence. After  various  domestic  commissions, 
he  was  sent,  in  1653,  embassador  to  Cromwell 
and  the  English  republic,  and  concluded  a 
peace  between  the  two  nations  in  16:;  4.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  he  was  made  treasurer-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  post  he  volun- 
tarily resigned,  after  occupying  it  eleven  years, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  From 
this  time  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  and  his  labours 
were  always  successful.    He  was  twice  (.iivoy 


to  Clevcs  in  1666;  the  first  time  to  concKide  an 
alliance  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  the 
second,  a  peace  with  the  bishop  of  Mun-ter. 
In  1667  he  made  a  peace  with  England  at 
Bieda  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  de- 
puted as  embassador-extraordinary  at  Aix-la- 
Chapclle  for  the  negociat>»-ns  between  France 
and  Spain.  In  167 1  he  went  in  the  same  cha- 
racter to  Madrid;  and  in  1672  accompafiied 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  army,  as  deputy 
from  the  states.  He  was  at  the  conferences  of 
Cologne  in  1673.  In  1678  he  managed  the 
most  diflicult  negoclation  of  all  in  which  he 
had  been  concerned,  that  of  the  general  peace 
at  Nimeguen.  On  this  occasion  he  waited 
upon  the  king  of  France,  at  his  camp  at  Wct- 
teren,  and  peace  between  that  nation  and  Hol- 
land soon  followed.  A  treaty  between  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  in  1679  was  the  last  affair  of 
this  kind  in  which  he  engaged.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  tranquil  retreat, 
attending  only  to  his  literary  office  of  curator 
of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  exotic  plants  at  his  agreeable  seat  of 
Teilingen,  near  that  city.  There  he  died  of  a 
fever  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Mr.  Beverningk  had  quick  parts,  and  great 
application.  He  always  went  directly  to  the 
point  in  his  negociations,  and  was  not  embar- 
rassed by  difficulties.  Sir  W.  Temple  has 
blamed  him  for  his  conduct  at  Nimejruen,  but 
his  countrymen  were  well  satisfied  with  his  at- 
tention to  their  Interest.     Bnyle  Diet. — 'A. 

BEVERWYCK,  John  van,  in  Latin  Be- 
verovicius,  an  eminent  Dutch  physician,  was 
born  at  Dordrecht  in  1594,  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction. He  studied  the  learned  languages 
first  under  Gerard  John  Vossius  •,  and  at  six- 
teen was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  continued  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
also  engaged  in  medical  studies.  These  he 
afterwards  followed  at  the  principal  schools  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Padua.  Returning  to  his  native  place, 
he  was  soon  raised  by  his  merit  to  the  most 
lionourable  posts.  In  1625  he  was  appointed 
first  physician  to  the  town,  and  professor  of 
medicine  ;  and  in  1629  he  was  created  burgo- 
master. The  offices  of  president  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  director  of  the  orphan's  hospital 
were  successively  conferred  upon  him.  He 
died  in  1647,  and  was  honoured  by  an  epi- 
taph from  his  old  preceptor  Daniel  Heinsius. 
Bcvcrwyck  was  the  author  of  several  profes- 
sional works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  :  "  Epistolica  quaestio  de  termino 
vitse  fatah  an mobili  cum,  doctorum  respo.^is," 
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,  Dorrir.  1634,  8vo.  ;  and  afterwards  ;n  an  en- 
larged form.  This  work  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  thtologico  mcdicil  question  concerning 
the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  term  of  life. 
"  Montanus  jA  -//c^  ic:,  &c."  Di^rdr.  1634, 
8vo.  'i  his  is  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Mont\gne  agains.!  tlie  necessity  of  the 
medical  art.  "  Idea  medicirja;  veterum,"  Leid. 
1637,  8vo.  a  compendium  of  ancient  practice, 
methodically  arranged.  "  De  caleulo  renum 
&  vesicae,"  Leid.  1638,  i2mo.  "  Avjapjiicn 
Batavive,  &  Introduetio  ad  medicinam  indige- 
nani,"  Leid.  1644,  i2mo.  In  this  work  he 
rhetorically  displays  the  native  riches  of  Hol- 
land, in  substances  capable  of  curing  all  its  in- 
bred diseases  :  a  topic  of  little  use  in  such  a 
commercial  country,  the  mart  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  globe  !  "  Epistolicse  questiones 
cum  doctorum  responsis,"  Rotterd.  1644,  8vo.  ; 
a  collection  of  letters  of  learned  men,  concern- 
ing various  curious  topics  relative  to  medicine. 
"  Chirurgia  cum  continuatione,"  Dordr.  1651. 
8vo.  "  Treatises  in  the  Dutch  Language  on 
Health  and  Sickness."  All  his  works  were 
printed  together  in  4to.  jimsterd.  l6qi,  and  at 
other  times  and  places.  Moreri.  Haller  Bibl. 
Med.  Pract.  II.— A.. 

BEUF,  John  le,  a  learned  and  laborious 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Auxerre,  in  1687. 
He  received  his  education  at  Paris ;  and  re- 
turning to  his  native  town  was  made  canon  of 
its  cathedral  in  171 1.  During  his  residence 
there  he  was  several  times  summoned  to  Sens 
by  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  reformation  of  the  liturgic 
books  of  that  diocese.  In  1734  the  arelibishop 
of  Paris  engaged  him  in  the  composition  of 
the  chant  in  the  new  breviary  and  mis?al  of 
that  city.  He  resided  thenceforth  chiefly  in 
Paris,  employed  in  many  learned  works,  lite- 
rary and  ecclesiastical.  In  1740  he  w:;s  made 
an  associate  of  the  academy  of  incriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  of  which  he  proved  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  prolific  member.  He  twice  ob- 
tained the  prize  given  by  that  academy,  and 
five  times  that  of  the  Frencl)  academy  at  Sois- 
sons.  Abbe  le  Beuf  travelled  mucii  through 
the  difFcrent  provinces  of  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  all  the  existing  monuments 
of  antiquity  ;  and  his  transports  and  distrac- 
tion*; often  amused  the  populace,  r  e  died  in 
1760.  Of  the  vast  number  of  his  wcrks,  the 
best  known  are,  "  A  Collection  of  various 
Writings  tending  to  elucidate  the  History  of 
France,"  2  vols.  2mo.  1738;  "  Diss,  rtations 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  ol  P.iris," 
3  vols.  J  2mo.  5  "  An  liiitorleal  and  Practical 


Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Chant,"  8vo. 
1 74 1;  "  Memoir  on  the  History  of  Auxerre," 
2  vols.  4to.  1743;  "  History  of  the  City  and 
of  all  the  Diocese  of  Paris,"  15  vols.  i2mo. 
More  than  200  "  Memoirs,"  or  "  Historical 
Dissertations,"  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the 
time  ;  besides  a  variety  of  di'  sert.itions  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. He  also  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
original  pieces,  which  he  liberally  communi- 
cated to  learned  men  engaged  in  different 
works.  The  abbe  le  Beuf  was  a  prodigy  of 
erudition  ;  but  his  knowledge  was  neither  lu- 
minous nor  well  digested,  and  his  compositions 
are  heavy.      Moreri.     Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BEZE  (BEZA),  Theodore  de,  a  divine  of 
great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Genevan  church,  was  born  in  1 5 19,  atVezclai, 
in  Burgundy,  of  parents  nobly  descended.    His 
uncle,  Nicholas  de   B?ze,  a  counsellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,   brought  him  up  from  in- 
fancy at  his   own  house,   and  sent  him   at  3 
proper  age  to  Orleans,  to  be  under  the  tuition 
of  Melchior  Wolmar,  an  excellent   instructor 
of  youth,  and  a  protestant.     With  him   young 
Beze  lived  seven  years,  and  then  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law  at   Orleans.     He  was,  Iiow- 
ever,  much  more  attached  to  classical   litera- 
ture, in  which  he  had  made  a  great  profuience. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  composed  several  pieces,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  which  would   probably  not   have 
excited  much  ceu'  are  in  a  lively  youth,  had  it 
not  been  contrasted  with  the  seriousness  of  his 
mature   character.     At  the   time,  they  gained 
him   much  reputation  with  the  learned  ;  and 
after  taking  a  degree   in   law  at  Orleans,  in 
1539,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  fortune  and 
pleasure  seemed  to  await  him.      Ins  relations 
had  destined  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
among  the  catholics,  and  a  good  abbacy,  with 
some  other  benefices,  had  been  provided  for  him. 
Engaged  in  the  delights   of  an  easy  and  volup- 
tuous life,  he   remained   some  years  at  Paris, 
though  the   impressions  he  had  received  from 
his  protectant  tutor  never  left  him,  and  he  --e- 
critly  resolved  sooner  or  later  to  break  his  fet- 
ters     His  condition  was  rendered  move  per- 
plexing, by  a  marriage  of  conscienc,  which  he 
had    contracted    with    a    young    woman,    and 
wliich  he  could  not  complete  without   divest- 
ing himself  of  his  bent  ficts.      At   length  a  se- 
vere ilness  caused  him  no  longer  to  d.lay  the 
execution  t.f  his  purposes  ;  and  in  1548  he  fled 
to   Geneva    with    his   female  eomp.  nion.      In 
the  following   vv-ar  he  acctptod  of  t!ic  offer  of 
a  Greek  professorship  at  Lausanne,  which  he 
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loccupied  with  reputation  for  nine  or  ten  years. 
He  likewise  rcaii  Irctuvcs  tliLrc  in  Frcncli,  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  published  various 
books.      One  of  these  was  a  tragi-comcdy,  in 
French,  entitled  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  which 
passed  through  several  impressions.   At  tlie  per- 
suasion of  Calvin,  whom  he  frequently  visited 
at  Geneva,  during  the  vacations,  he  undertook 
to  finish  the  version  of  the  Pfialms,  which  Alarot 
had  begun.       Another  work,  which,  to  serve 
Calvin,  he  wrote  during  his  abode  at  Lausanne, 
will  by  many  be  thought  more  truly  discredita- 
ble to  him  .than  Jiis  juvenile  poems.     It  was 
a  treatise  "  De  Ha?.reticis  a  magistratu  punien- 
dis,"  in  which,  by  way  of  reply  to  a  book  writ- 
ten by   Castalio    soon   after    the   executioa   of 
Servetus,  Beze  maintained  tlie  dangerous,  and, 
to  a  reformer,  the  absurd,  doctrine  of  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heresy.     He  like- 
wise wrote  some  pieces  in  controversial  divi- 
nity, particularly   on  the  subjects   of  predesti- 
nation and   the  eucharist,   against  the  Luthe- 
rans and  others.     Li  these  he  indulged  a  levity 
and   satirical   cast   of    style,    which  he    called 
pious  raillery,  but  which  maturer  judgment  in- 
duced him  to  correct.     He  took  a  journey  into 
Germany  in  1558,  as  one  of  the  deputies  sent 
by  die  protestants,   to  engage  the  interference 
of  the  German  princes  in  favour  of  the  bre- 
thren  imprisoned  at  Paris,   and  the  persecuted 
inhabitants  of  the   vallies    of   Piedmont.      In 
1559  he  removed  to  Geneva,  and  became  Cal- 
vin's colleague  in   the  church  and   university. 
No  one,  indeed,  was  better  qualified  by  learn- 
ing, abilities,  and  ardent  zeal,  to  act  as  a  se- 
cond to  that  distinguished  reformer.     He  was 
deputed,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  to  assist  the    protestant  party  at 
the  conference  of  Poissy,  held  in  1561,  where 
he  spoke  with  much  eloquence,  but  gave  of- 
fence by  the  strong  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.     After  the  conference  was  ended,  he 
remained  in  France ;  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he   attended  upon  tlie  prince 
of  Conde  as  a  minister,  and  was  with  him  in 
that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Dreux.     He  re- 
turned to   Geneva  on  the  peace  in  1563,  and 
wrote  several  books  in  theological  controversy, 
•vith  considerable  acrimony.     In  1571  he  acted 
as  moderator  in  the  national  synod  of  Rochelle, 
and   in  the  following  year  assisted  at  that  of 
Nismes.    Such,  indeed,  was  his  reputation  and 
authority,  that  there  were  few  important  oc- 
currences relative  to  the  interests  of  his  party 
in  which  he  was  not  employed.     In    1586  he 
held  a  disputation  at  Montbeillard,  with  An- 


dreas, a  Lutlicrin  divine  of  Tubingen,  in 
which,  as  usu.d  in  sucli  cases,  nothing  was 
decided,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
He  lost  his  wife,  M'ith  whom  he  had  lived 
forty  years,  in  1588,  but  soon  supplied  her 
place  by  another,  whom  lie  is  said  to  have 
called,  in  allu.'-ion  to  the  fair  cherisher  of  Da- 
vid's old  age,  his  iShunamite.  His  increasing 
infirmities  causeil  him  to  withdraw  gradually 
from  the  services  of  public  instruction  ;  but 
tlie  fire  of  his  genius  was  unextinguished  al- 
moft  to  the  last,  and  he  wrote  Latin  verses  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  October,  1605,  when  he  had  passed 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Beze  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
abilities  and  literary  acquirements ;  and  his 
consequence  may  be  estimated  from  the  many 
calumnies  raised  by  the  bigotted  catholics 
against  him,  both  living  and  dead.  Not  con- 
tented with  exaggerating  his  youthful  failings, 
they  have  supposed  him  a  hypocrite  and  man 
of  bad  morals  during  the  course  of  his  life ; 
though  there  is  every  proof  of  his  religious  * 
zeal,  and  though  rigour  rather  than  laxity  was 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  Genevan  school. 
It  is  more  true  that  he  was  an  angry  and  viru- 
lent disputant,  prone  to  dogmatise,  and  de- 
ficient in  candour  and  charity.  As  a  Latin 
poet,  his  juvenile  pieces  were  too  popular,  but 
perhaps  were  rendered  so  rather  by  their  sub- 
jects, tlian  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  since  critics 
have  found  in  them  numerous  deviations  from 
classical  purity.  They  were  first  printed  in 
1548.  He  wrote  likewise  many  grave  and  se- 
rious pieces,  which,  with  some  of  the  lighter 
in  a  castigated  form,  were  printed  by  the  Ste- 
phenses  at  Paris,  in  1597,  4to.  with  the  title  of 
"  Theod.  BezK  Poemata  varia."  His  French 
verses  are  of  an  inferior  kind.  His  theological 
works  are  numerous.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  critical  and  theological 
remarks,  which  has  been  much  read  in  all  prote- 
stant countries,  and  is  still  in  considerable  es- 
teem. A  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  once  in 
Beze's  possession  is  now  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Mo- 
she'im.      Baillft. — A. 

BEZOUT,  Stephen,  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Nemours,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1730, 
O.  S.  and  died  at  Paris,  September  the  27th, 
1783.  He  was  appointed  adjoint-mechanic  to 
the  Parisian  academy,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1758;  associate  on  the  27th  of  July,  1768  j 
member  of  the  academy  of  marine  affairs  in 
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1768 ;  examiner  of  the  pupi's  of  tl>c  royal  corps 
of  avtil!  ry  in  1768  ;  ar.il  royal  censor  in  1776. 
He  is  known  by  several  good  mathematical 
performances.  His  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly fixed  on  the  resolution  of  algebraic 
equations,  and  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
Jthe  solution  of  a  particular  class  of  equations 
of  all  degrees.  This  work  of  finding  the  roots 
of  equntions  was  the  object  of  his  labours  from 
1762  till  1779,  when  he  published  his  Treatise 
on  that  subject.  In  his  private  character  he 
was  deservedly  esteemed,  and  hi^  love  of  jus- 
tice was  eminently  shewn  in  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  public 
employments  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  at  one  of  the  public  examinations  at 
Toulon  he  was  informed  that  tv/o  of  his  pupils 
could  not  be  present,  because  confined  by  the 
small-pox  ;  but  as  he  knew  that  their  advance- 
ment would  have  been  retarded  for  a  year,  if 
they  did  not  pass  examination  at  that  time,  he 
ventured,  though  he  himself  had  never  had 
that  disorder,  to  visit  them,  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary enquiries  respecting  their  proficiency  ; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  atten- 
tion had  not  been  ill  bestowed. 

His  publications  were,  i.  "  Course  of  Ma- 
thematics for  the  Use  of  the  Marine,  with  a 
Treatise  on  Navigation,"  6  vols,  in  8vo.  Parir, 
1764;  2-  "  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the 
Corps  of  Artillery,"  4  vols,  in  Bvo.  1770; 
3.  "  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  liquations," 
1779;  with  a  considerable  number  of  memoirs, 
chiefly  mathematical,  in  the  volumes  of  the 
French  academy.  Rozur^s  Index  to  the  Alctn, 
of  the  Paris  Academy.  Mutton's  Dictionary, 
— W.  N. 

BLVS,  a  philosopher,  one  of  the  seven  call- 
ed the  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  the  son  of 
Teutamus,  of  Priene  in  Caria.  He  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia,  about 
608  B.C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  die  gene- 
rosity of  his  disposition.  Several  young  female 
captives  from  iVicssene  having  been  brouglit  for 
sale  to  Priene,  Bias  redeemed  thi  m,  educated 
them  at  his  own  expcnee,  and  restored  tliein  v/ith 
a  dowry  to  their  parents.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  set  a  slight  value  on  the  goids  of  for- 
tune, in  comparison  with  those  of  the  mind  ; 
for  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  whi-u 
Priene  was  once  threatened  with  a  siege,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  all  quitting  it,  loaiicd  with 
their  most  valuable  etii.cis,  Bias  went  forth 
empty-hanikd.  On  bemg  a'  keil  the  reason  of 
this  indillerence  to  hi>  properly,  he  replied, 
"  I  carry  all  my  treasures  with  mc."  Some 
Striking  max.ms  of  wisdom   arc   ascribed   to 


him  ;  as,  "  That  it  is  a  proof  of  a  di<;ordercd' 
mind  to  wish  for  impossibilities  :"  "  Tiiat  it 
is  the  greatest  of  evils  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
mi>fortune  :"  "  Be 'slow  in  undertaking,  but 
resolute  in  executing  :"  and,  what  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  have  been  the  dic- 
tate of  a  generous  man,  "  Love  your  friend 
as  if  he  were  hereafter  to  become  your  enemy." 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  being  once  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  on  hearing  some  proiiigat-i  persons  invoka 
the  gods,  he  cried,  "  Hold  your  peace,  lest 
they  should  discover  that  you  are  here."  Bias 
is  asserted  to  have  written  more  than  two 
thousand  verses  concerning  Ionia.  His  death 
was  affecting,  and  truly  honourable  :  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  a  grandson,  while  he  was 
pleading  a  cause  for  a  friend.  Diog.  Laert. 
Morefi.      Brucker. — A. 

BIANCHINI,  Francis,  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  born  at  Verona,  the  13th  of 
December,  1662.  He  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology  ;  but  though  there  are  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  sincere  piety,  he  is  much  better 
known  to  the  world  by  his  pursuits  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  His  first  work  was  "  An 
Universal  History,"  digested  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own,  calculated  to  render  the 
chronological  distribution-  uncommonly  per- 
spicuous. The  iiTst  part  of  this  great  design 
was  published  in  1697,  under  the  title  of  "  La 
Istoria  Universale  provata  con  monumenti  & 
figurata  con  Simboii  de  gli  Antichi."  It  ex- 
tends from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and 
bears  a  high  character  for  industry  of  research 
and  ingenuity  of  disqui;ition  on  the  Instorical 
frajnnents  of  times  so  remote.  He  did  not 
find  opportunities  to  compose  the  succeeding 
parts.  He  was  also  a  great  mathematician, 
and  in  that  character  appointed  by  Clement 
XI.  secretary  to  the  congregation  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Calendar,  in  1700  and  1 70 1,  on 
which  occasion  he  wrote  two  learned  and  sci-- 
entific  treatises,  published  in  '703,  under  the 
title,  "  De  Calendario  &  Cycio  Cxsaris  ac  de 
canone  Paschali  Saucti  Hippolyii  iVlartyris,  Dis- 
sertationes  duw." 

Bianchini  also  shewed  his  skill  as  an  astro-- 
nomer,  in  tracing  the  meridian  line,  in  the 
church  of  the  Ghartrcux  at  Rome  ;  and  he 
published  an  account  of  that  work  in  a  dis- 
sertation, "  De  nummo  et  gnomone  Clenien- 
tino."  In  1727  he  published  "  Camera  ed 
Tnscrizioni  Sepolcrati  di  Libcrti,  Seivi  id  C)f- 
fieiali  della  Casa  di  Augu^to,  &c."  on  occasion 
of  the  discovery  of  a  subterraneous  sepidchral . 
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building,  in  1 726,  on  the  Appian-way.  And 
in  1728  he  published  "  Hespcri  8c  Phosphori 
nova  Phenomena  sive  Observationes  circa 
Planetam  Veneris."  The  "observations  on  Ve- 
nus were  very  interesting;  to  astronomers,  and 
constitute  the  basis  of  no  small  part  of  his 
fame.  Other  philosophers  before  his  time  had 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  rotation  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  position  of  its  axes,  but  with- 
out success.  He  deterniined  both  these  ele- 
ments ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  later 
observations  of  Herschel  and  Schroetcr  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  with- 
in the  last  seven  years,  and  made  with  in- 
struments of  much  greater  power  than  any 
which  existed  in  his  time,  do  not  confirm  his 
results.  Whether  the  very  dense  atmosphere 
of  Venus  may  liave  caused  these  disagree- 
ments of  observation;  whether  that  atmosphere 
may  in  the  course  of  near  a  century  have  been 
subject  to  alteration  ;  or  whatever  else,  of  in- 
struments, or  of  manipulation,  may  have  oc- 
casioned, is  not  unworthy  of  enquiry.  He 
proposed  to  trace  a  meridian  line  through  the 
■whole  extent  of  Italy,  and  employed  his  leisure 
hours  for  nearly  eight  years  in  tire  necessary 
preparations  for  this  great  design  ;  but  l:e  did 
not  live  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  by  Anastasius  the  librarian,  in  four 
volumes  folio,  or  as  Fontenelle  says,  three  with 
notes,  dissertations,  prolegomena,  and  varia- 
tions, in  which  much  genius  and  erudition  are 
displayed,  but  the  book  is  said  to  be  full  of 
typographical  faults. 

The  life  of  this  learned  man  formed  a  scene 
of  activity,  of  the  value  of  which  his  cotem- 
porarics  were  fully  aware.  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
afterwards  Alexander  VIII.  appointed  him  his 
librarian,  he  was  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  della  Rotunda,  and  of  that  of  St. 
Laurence  in  Damaso.  The  senate  created  him 
one  of  the  nobility  of  Home,  and  the  citizens 
of  Verona,  after  his  death,  placed  his  bust  in 
their  cathedral.  As  one  of  the  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  he 
•was  honoured  with  an  eloge,  from  the  elo- 
quent pen  of  Fontenelle,  who  has  given  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  scope,  object,  and 
value  of  his  principal  works.  He  died  of  the 
dropsy,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1729,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  character  no  less  eminent  foi  the 
benevolence  and  candor  of  his  manners,  than 
for  his  piety,  and  the  universality  of  his  learn- 
ing. Ehges  des  Academiciens:  par  M.  Fontenelle. 
Nouv.  n.-ct.Hist.-W.  N. 

BIBIENA,  Bernardo  da,  cardinal,  whose 


proper  name  was  Dovizi,  or  Dlvizlo,  was  born 
of  an  obscure  family  at  Bibiena,  in  the  Casen- 
tine,  in  1470.  By  means  of  his  brother,  who 
was  secretary  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  that  family,  and  par- 
ticularly attached  himself  to  cardinal  John, 
afterwards  pope  IjCO  X.  At  the  same  time  he 
cultivated  literature,  and  formed  connections 
with  the  men  of  learning  who  then  abounded 
at  Florence.  He  faithfully  served  his  master, 
following  him  in  exile,  and  on  his  journies  ; 
and  at  Rome  he  ingratiated  himself  with  pope 
Julius  II.  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  some 
important  affairs,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
great  dexterity.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
much  a  man  of  business  as  to  neglect  affairs  of 
gallantry,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined, 
and  which  at  that  time  greatly  flourished  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Julius, 
he  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  persuading  the 
cardinals  that  his  master,  though  then  only 
thirty-six,  was  not  likely  to  live  long,  by  which 
artifice  he  obtained  his  election.  Leo  was  not 
ungrateful,  but  made  him  first  treasurer,  and 
then,  in  15 13,  cardinal.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  gave  him  the  charge  of  directing  the 
works  of  the  holy  house  of  Loretto.  In  tliis 
situation  cardinal  Bibiena  showed  an  enlarged 
and  munificent  spirit  in  the  encouragement  of 
men  of  letters,  and  in  the  employment  of  the 
first  artists,  particularly  the  great  Raphael,  who 
was  engaged  to  marry  his  niece,  though  he 
died  before  the  union  look  place.  Leo  made 
use  of  his  services  on  several  important  oc- 
casions ;  sending  him  as  legate  to  the  pon- 
tifical army  against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  then 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  lastly,  in  15  18, 
to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  He 
made  a  most  magnificent  entry  into  Paris,  and 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  king,  from 
whom  he  obtained  large  promises.  The  event 
of  this  journey,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him, 
though  the  mode  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
is  commonly  thought  that  his  ambition  had  led 
him  to  take  some  measures  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession to  the  popedom,  and  that  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  Francis  of  his  interest ; 
that  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Leo,  he 
took  him  ofF  by  poison.  At  that  period  the 
death  of  every  great  person  was  attributed  to 
poison  without  any  proof ;  and  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  displeasure  of  Leo  threw  the 
cardinal  into  a  fit  of  illness,  which  naturally 
proved  mortal.  He  died  in  November,  1520, 
aged  fifty. 

Cardinal  Bibiena  is  less  distinguished  as  a 
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statesman  ilxwn  as  a  polite  writer,  and  particu- 
larly as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  comedy,  en- 
titled CcilarKli\j.  This,  if  not  the  first  written 
in  prose  in  the  Italian  language,  was  the  first 
that  obtained  great  popularity,  and  is  still 
recloned  among  the  best  productions  of  that 
age,  though  its  wit  is  by  no  means  free  from 
indelicacy,  and  it  has  several  passages  copied 
from  Plautus.  It  was  represented  with  great 
magnificence  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  at 
K  ome,  before  Isabella  of  Este,  marchioness  of 
Mantu:v  The  actors  seem  to  have  been 
young  men  of  rank  ;  for  Paul  Jovius  mentions 
the  great  pains  taken  by  Bibicna  to  train  the 
courtiers  to  dramatic  exercises,  wliich  were 
practised  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  Leo 
himself  occasionally  looking  on.  Tirahschi. 
—A. 

BIBIENA,  Ferdinando-Galli,  the  most 
celebrated  of  architectural  painters,  was  the 
son  of  Gio  Maria  Galli,  a  painter  of  Bibiena, 
who  settled  at  Bologna.  Ferdinando  was  born 
in  1657,  and  losing  his  father  early,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Cignani.  As  Bibiena 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  architecture,  he  was 
sent  to  receive  in.^tructions  in  that  art,  under 
the  best  masters  of  the  age.  Cignani  recom- 
mended him  as  architect  ;;nd  painter  of  deco- 
rations to  the  prince  of  Parma,  with  whom  he 
lived  a  nun^ber  of  years,  employed  in  a  variety 
of  works  at  Parma,  Placentia,  Modena,  &c. 
He  afterwards  served  the  emperor  Charles  at 
'  Vienna,  in  the  same  ciipaeity,  and  gained  great 
reputation  by  several  ingenious  and  magniticent 
displays  of  his  talents  at  public  festivals,  and 
in  theatrical  exhibitions.  At  length,  having 
tlie  misfortune  almost  to  lose  his  sight  by 
cataracts  in  his  eyes,  he  requested  his  dis- 
mission, a!id  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  two  volumes  of 
architecture  for  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons. He  iiad  a  numerous  family,  and  brought 
lAp  several  of  his  children  to  his  own  art ;  and 
likewise  instructed  a  number  of  scholars.  His 
brother  Francis  was  also  a  painter  of  eminence, 
and  drew  the  figures  in  many  of  his  pieces. 
Bibiena  died  at  Bologna  in  1743. 

Most  of  the  decorations  in  the  towns  of 
Italy,  during  his  time,  were  executed  by  him; 
and  he  not  only  performed  these  fugitive  works, 
but  built  several  palaces.  His  easel  pictures 
arc  admirably  painted,  and  few  have  etjualled 
him  in  perspective  effect.  "When  he  drew 
ruins,  he  used  to  trace  the  entire  plans,  to  give 
them  the  truth  of  real  remains  of  building:  an 
exaetueas  too  often  neglected  by  painters. 
D'JrgeiiviUe  Fk's  da  Pdntrcs. — A. 

VOL.  II. 


BIBLIANDER,Theodore, whose  true  name 
was  Biucbviaiiy  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  in  1504  at  Bischoffissel,  near  St.  Gall,  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Zurich  from  1532  to  1560,  when  he  was  made 
emeritus,  not  from  incapacity  still  to  execute 
his  office,  but  Cecause  he  had  deviated  from 
the  orthodox  opinions  concerning  predestina- 
tion, and  thereby  excited  some  commotion  in 
the  university.  He  died  of  the  plague,  at 
Zurich,  in  1564.  Bibiiander  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  on  theological  and  fcriptural  sub- 
jects, and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  oriental^ 
languages.  He  published  in  1543,  fol.  a 
collection  of  pieces  relative  to  Mahomctism, 
which  contained  a  new  edition  of  the  Koran. 
To  this  he  prefixed  an  apologetical  preface,  the 
liberal  sentiments  in  which,  concerning  the 
lawfulness  and  utility  of  a  free  perusal  of 
works  adverse  to  true  religion,  occasioned  a 
great  clamour  against  him.  He  had,  however, 
subjoined  various  refutations  to  the  version  ot 
the  Koran,  and  the  other  Mahometan  pieces. 
He  had  a  share  in  the  Zurich  bible,  printed 
in  1543,  of  which  he  translated  from  the  He- 
brew into  Latin,  part  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Job, 
the  forty-eight  lust  Psalms,  Ecclesiaslicus,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon.     Bayle.     Moreri.—A.. 

BIDDLE,  John,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Socinian  sect  in  England,  was 
the  son  of  a  yeoman  at  Wotton-undcr-Edge, 
where  he  was  born  in  i6ij.  After  a  pre- 
liminary education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
his  native  town,  he  was  admitted,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  a  student  of  IMagdalcn'-hall, 
Oxford.  Here  he  became  an  eminent  tutor; 
and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1641, 
he  was  chosen,  by  the  magistrates  of  Glou- 
cester, master  of  the  free-school  in  the  Crypr, 
in  that  city.  The  studyof  the  scriptures, towhich 
he  was  greatly  attached,  here  led  him  into  some 
opinions,  deemed  heretical,  concerning  the  'I'ri- 
nity,  particularly  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  On  this  subject  he  drew  up 
twelve  arguments  from,  the  scriptures ;  inconse- 
quence of  which,  the  parliament  connnittec, 
then  residing  at  Gloucester,  comniiited  him,  in 

December,  1645,  '°  ^^'"^  "-"'"^y  J'"'"  1'^'^  °^' 
tained  his  enlargement,  however,  on  security 
given  by  a  friend  for  liis  appearance  when 
called  for.  About  six  months  afteru-ards  he 
was  summoned  before  the  parliament  at  \\'^cst- 
minster,  and  examined  by  a  committee,  to 
whom  he  readily  acknowledged  his  opinvm  re- 
spectingthcHoh,  Spirit.  Hewascommitted  tothc 
custody  of  one  oS  their  oliicers;  and  his  "Twelve 
Arjumeiitb''  aftei  wards  appearing  in  print,  the 
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book  was  onlercd  to  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman,  and  the  author  to  be  examined 
by  a  committee  of  ministers.  Persevering  in 
his  opinions,  and  his  sense  of  their  importance, 
he  published,  in  1648,  two  tracts,  one  con- 
taining his  "  Confession  of  Faith  touching  the 
Holy  i'rinity,"  the  other,  "  The  Testimonies 
of  Irenxus,  Justin  Martyr,"  and  several  other 
early  writers,  concerning  the  same  subject. 
The  alarm  these  excited  appeared  from  an 
ordinance  of  parliament,  solicited  by  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  denouncing 
the  pain  of  dentk  against  those  who  should 
maintain  opinions  contrary  to  the  established 
ones  respecting  the  Trinity,  and  some  other 
doctrinal  points  ;  as  well  as  severe  penalties 
for  deviations  of  an  inferior  kind.  This  exe- 
crable decree,  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  party 
and  the  times,  immediately  exposed  Biddle  to 
the  loss  of  life,  since  he  was  not  a  man  either 
to  recant  or  to  conceal  what  he  thought  the 
truth.  Its  execution,  however,  was  prevented 
by  dissensions  in  the  parliament  itself,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  army,  in  which  there  were 
many  who  themselves  lay  exposed  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  ordinance,  'ihe  sway  of  the 
independents  after  the  king's  death,  brought 
■with  it  a  kind  of  general  toleration,  of  which 
Biddle  received  the  benefit,  in  being  permitted 
to  go  into  Staffordshire,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  at 
his  death,  left  him  a  legacy.  He  was,  how- 
ever, remanded  to  his  prison  through  the  zeal 
of  president  Bradshaw,  and  continued  some 
years  in  confinement,  suffering  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  one  who  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  blasphemy  and  heresy,  charges  which 
then  almost  interdicted  a  man  from  all  the 
comforts  of  society  and  conversation.  He 
was  reduced  to  such  indigence,  that  for  some 
time  almost  his  whole  support  was  a  moniing 
and  evening  draught  of  milk.  At  length  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  employment  of  cor- 
recting the  press  for  a  Greek  septuagint,  print- 
ed by  Roger  Daniel,  in  London.  A  general 
act  of  oblivion  published  by  the  parliament  in 
165 1,  restored  him  to  his  full  liberty.  He 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  propagate  his 
opinions  in  instituting  a  Sunday's  meeting  for 
expounding  and  discoursing  upon  scripture. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  in  spreading 
unitarian  doctrines,  that  the  presbyterian  mini- 
sters became  very  uneasy,  especially  as  the 
spirit  which  then  prevailed  did  not  admit  of 
their  calling  in  the  secular  arm.  In  1654  he 
published  his  "  Twofold  Scripture  Catechism," 
Tiz.  a  larger  and  a  shorter,  in  which  the  prin- 


cipal points  of  the  Christian  religion  are  pro- 
pounded by  way  of  question,  and  answered  bv" 
texts  of  scripture.  A  complaint  jgaioit  this 
book  w^as  made  in  CronrweH's  parliament ;  and 
Biddle  being  brought  to  the  bar,  was  com- 
mitted a  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-house,  de- 
barred the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and  the  access 
of  any  visitor,  and  his  books  were  publicly 
burnt.  He  obtained  his  liberty  by  course  of 
law  in  about  six  months  ;  but  in  the  next  year 
a  dispute  with  an  anabaptist  teacher  again  in.- 
volved  him  in  trouble.  For  some  assertions 
he  made  in  it,  he  was  thrown  into  Newgate, 
and  tried  for  his  life  at  the  next  sessions  on 
the  Ordinance  formerly  mentioned.  On  be- 
mg  called  up,  he  was  treated  with  great  harsh- 
ness, and  at  first  denied  counsel.  This  was 
afterwards  granted  him,  and  the  trial  was  de- 
ferred. In  the  mean  time,  Cromv/ell,  who 
disapproved  of  such  intolerance,  took  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  detained  him  in 
prison.  Many  petitions  both  for  and  against 
him  were  delivered  ;  and  at  length  Cromwell 
banished  him  for  life  to  St.  Mary's  castle  iii' 
Scilly,  assigning  him  an  annual  subsistence  of 
a  hundred  crowns.  In  this  place  Biddle  con- 
tinued three  years,  contentedly  employing  him- 
self in  study,  particularly  that  of  the  intricate 
book  of  the  Revelations.  The  intercessions  of 
his  friends  with  Croniv/ell  produced  his  recal- 
in  1658  ;  and,  as  no  charge  appeared  against 
him  on  his  return,  he  was  liberated.  He  then 
became  pastor  of  an  independent  society  ia 
London,  and  coiuinued  to  support  his  opinions, 
till  fear  of  the  presbyterian  parliament,  as- 
sembled by  Richard  Cromwell,  induced  him  to 
retire  into  the  country.  After  the  dissolution 
of  that  parliament  he  returned  to  London,  and 
preached  as  before,  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  That  event  obliged  him  to  break 
up  his  public  meetings,  but  he  continued  pri- 
vate assemblies  with  a  few  friends.  Being  at 
one  of  these  in  June,  1662,  he  and  his  friends 
were  apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison  ; 
and,  upon  process  of  common  law,  he  waj 
fined  a  hundred  pounds,  and  ordered  to  lie  in 
prison  till  it  was  paid.  Here  the  close  con- 
finement, and  foul  air,  brought  on  him  a  dis- 
temper, of  which  he  died,  September  22,1662, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  a  martyr 
to  that  religious  intolerance  which  had  perse- 
cuted him  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  * 
His  private  character,  like  that  of  most  of  those 
whose  zeal  has  led  them  to  suffer  for  particular 
opinions,  was  exemplary.  He  was  fervently 
pious,  temperate,  benevolent,  and  strictly  mo- 
ral.     His  learning  was  considerable,  and  hil 
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powers  of  argumentation  well  calculated  for 
gaining  proselytk;s.  He  did  not  agree  in  all 
points  with  Socinus  and  the  foreign  unitarians, 
and  therefore  his  followers  were  for  a  linie  call- 
ed Biddelliaiis ;  but  as  he  was  not  solicitous  to 
establish  among  them  a  perfect  conformity  of 
sentiments,  or  to  form  a  peculiar  sect,  tlie  name 
did  not  subsist  after  his  death.  Biogr.  Brit. 
Tou/mi/i's  Mem.  of  Socinus. — A. 

BIDLOO,  Godfrey,  a  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  After 
graduating  in  physic,  he  was  made  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Hague  in  168S.  Thence  he  was 
removed  to  the  anatomical  and  chirurgieal  chair 
at  Leyden  in  1694.  William  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land created  him  his  first  physician,  and  expired 
in  his  arms  in  1702.  Bidloo  afterwards  return- 
ed to  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  17 13. 

His  name  is  principally  known  from  his  great 
work  "  Anatomia  corporis  humani,"  with  105 
fine  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Laircsse.  It 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1681;.  The 
plates  are  admirable  for  beauty,  especially  those 
representing  the  muscles  and  membranes  ;  but 
their  character  is  not  equal  for  correctness, 
especially  in  ail  those  parts  where  the  painter's 
eye  could  not  readily  penetrate.  Several  of  the 
minuter  objects  are  drawn  merely  from  fancy. 
Bidloo  was  involved  in  controversy  with  the 
great  anatomist  Ruysch  on  their  account ;  and 
he  also  brought  a  charge  against  Cowper,  for 
publishing  many  of  his  plates,  purchased  in 
Holland,  under  his  own  name,  with  new  ex- 
planations. Bidloo  published  other  works  on 
professional  subjects,  viz.  "  De  Animalculis 
hepatis  ovilli  epist.  ad.  A.  V.  Leeuwenhoeck," 
Lt'id.  1 694-,  "  De  Venenis,"  Lticl.  1704; 
"  Exercitat.  anatomica  chirurg."  decad  II. 
Leid.  1708;  "  A  RelatioJi  of  the  last  Illness 
of  William  III. ;"  and  some  orations  and  dis- 
sertations. He  Jikewise  cultivated  poHte  litera- 
ture, .ind  a  collection  of  his  J^atin  Poems  was 
published  after  his  death,  in  17 19.  His  ne- 
phew, Nicholas  Bidloo,  was  pliysician  to  czar 
Peter  I.    Moirri.      Halltr  Bihl.  Aimtoiii. — A. 

BIGNON,  Jerom,  a  man  eminent  for  early 
and  profound  literature,  born  at  I'.iris  in  1589, 
was  the  son  of  Rohmd  Bignon,  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  himself  a  person 
of  great  merit  and  learning.  Educated  under 
liis  father,  Jeroni  in  his  very  childhood  had 
made  a  wondertul  progress  in  a  variety  of  stu- 
dies. At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  in  or- 
der to  inspire  liim  with  emulation.  About  that 
period    Jie   published  a   "   Description  of  the 


Holy  Land,"  more  exact  tWan  any  extant.  In 
1604  he  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  young 
duke  of  Vendome,  a  *'  Treatise  on  Roman  An- 
tiquities." The  works  above  mentioned  per- 
liaps  required  little  more  than  compilation  from 
common  books  ;  but  his  work  on  the  "  Election 
of  the  Popes,"  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
his  14th  year,  but  not  published  till  1608,  was 
on  a  new  and  singular  topic,  which  he  treated 
with  a  degree  of  erudition  that  surprised  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Sealiger,  Ca- 
saubon,  Grotius,  Pithou,  de  Thou,  le  Fevre, 
and  many  other  distinguished  scholars,  sought 
his  acquaintance  with  avidity,  as  a  prodigy  in 
letters.  Henry  IV.  who  had  several  times  con- 
versed with  him,  testified  his  esteem  by  placing 
him,  as  page  of  honour,  with  the  dauphin,  af- 
terwards Lewis  XIII.  At  court  he  appeared 
with  all  the  easy  politeness  of  one  accustomed 
to  good  company,  yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  li- 
terary pursuits.  His  next  work,  indeed,  was 
probably  dictated  by  the  situation  he  held.  A 
Spanish  writer,  Diego  Valdez,  having  publish- 
ed a  folio  volume  to  establish  the  precedence  of 
the  kings  of  Spain  over  the  other  sovereigns, 
Bignon  triumphantly  refuted  him  in  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Excellence  of  the  Kings  and  King- 
dom of  France,"  8vo.  J  610,  dedicated  to 
Henry  IV.  After  the  death  of  that  king,  he 
retired  from  court,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in 
giving  a  new  edition  of  "  1  he  Formularies  of 
Marculphus,"  which  he  published  in  1613,  en- 
riched with  very  learned  notes,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  In  1614,  he  took 
a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  many  men  of  eminence, 
who  already  knew  liim  by  fame.  Pope  Paul  Y- 
gave  him  distingui>lied  proofs  of  his  esteem  } 
and  the  celebrated  Fr.i-P.iolo  detained  liim  some 
time  at  Venice  for  the  pleasure  of  his  conver- 
sation. On  his  return,  he  devoted  himself  tp 
tlie  bar,  and  in  1620  obtained  the  office  pf 
advocate-general  to  the  great  council ;  in  which 
post  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit, 
that  the  king  soon  after  nominated  him  a  coun- 
sellor of  state  ;  and  at  length,  in  1626,  created 
him  advocate-general  to  the  parliament.  This 
dignified  station  he  filled  with  great  honour, 
supporting  the  parliamentary  rights  with  firm- 
ness and  vigour,  ar.d  displaying  the  warmest 
zeal  for  justice.  A  free,  but  re^pectful,  ha- 
rangue which  he  pronounced  before  LewisXIH. 
at  a  bed  of  justice,  held  in  1635,  for  the  veri- 
fication of  some  edicts,  was  attempted  to  be 
employed  to  his  prejudice,  but  the  king  had  the 
justice  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  and  his  known  probity.     In  1641, 
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T.'-Tvpver,  he  thought  proper  to  resign  his  ofHce 
J  son-in-law,  Stephen  Briquet,  and  did  not 
;  ne  it  till  Briquet's  death  in  1645.  During 
;:ii^  iiiterval,  in  1642,  cardinal  Richelieu,  though 
;  V  ;io  means  a  friend  to  Bignon,  caused  him 
■  be  appointed  royal  librarian,  a  post  which 
i..j  love  for  letters  induced  him  willingly  to 
accept,  though  he  afterwards  refused  the  lucra- 
tive one  of  superintendant  of  the  finances. 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria  during  her  regency 
made  use  of  his  advice  on  many  important 
occasions,  and  lie  was  employed  in  various  de- 
licate negociations.  Universally  honoured  and 
esteemed,  he  finished,  in  those  sentiments  of 
piety  which  had  always  accompanied  him,  his 
useful  life  on  April  7,  1656,  in  tlie  sixty-se- 
venth year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  had  projected  notes  on  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  French 
law,  of  which  he  left  some  fragments.  His  life 
has  been  well  wTicten  by  the  abbe  Ferrault,  in 
one  vol.  i2mo.  1757.  Morcri.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BIGOT,  EMERic,a  distinguished  promoter  of 
letters,  was  born  in  1626  at  Rouen,  where  his  fa- 
mily had  long  flourished  in  the  profession  of  law. 
His  attachment  to  literaturB^^aused  him  to  shun 
all  public  business,  and  he  empioyed  himself 
solely  in  augmenting  a  large  library  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  in  studying,  and 
maintaining  correspondences  with  the  learned. 
He  held  a  weekly  assembly  at  his  house  for  li- 
terary conversation,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give 
his  advice  and  assistance  to  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  studious  pursuits.     The  amiable  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  gained  him  as  much  esteem 
as  the  solidity  of  his  understanding  inspired  re- 
spect.    He    was   modest,  unaffected,  friendly, 
and  averse  to  contests  of  every  kind,  and  no 
man  seems  to  have  passed  through  life  with 
more  general  applause.     He  travelled  into  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  made  connexions 
with  the  learned   in  each ;  but  his   most   inti- 
mate literary  friends  were  Menage  and  Nicholas 
Heinsius.     Though  he  coi;tributed  his  aid  to- 
wards  many  works,  he  pi\blished  but  one  in 
his  own  name,  which  was  the  Greek  text  of 
the  life  of  St.  Chrysostom  by  Paliadius,  found 
by  him  in  the  grand  duke's  libr.;ry  at  Florence. 
To  this  he  addid  ailiatin  translation  of  his  own. 
He  died  at  Rouen  in  1689,  having  provided  by 
his  will  against  the  dispersion  of  Lis  valuable  li- 
brary, by  entailing  it  upon  his  family.  It  never- 
tlieless  came  to  public  sale  at  Paris  in   1706. 
Several  letters  brtween  Bigot  and  his  learned 
correspondents   have   been    printed    since   his 
deadi.     Buy/e.     iVJcreri. — A. 


BILLY,  J.1MES  DE,  the  elder,  born  in  iij-jj, 
at  Guise  in  Picardy,  of  wliich  place  his  father 
was  governor,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
entered  die  church,  in  which  he  po";sessed  some 
benefices.  He  suffered  considerably  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  time,  and  at  length  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Gilbert 
Genebr.ird  in  1581.  He  left  behind  him  va- 
rious works,  on  devotional  subjects,  in  prose 
and  verse,  but  the  most  valuable  of  his  labours 
were  translations  of  the  Greek  fathi-rs  into  La- 
tin. Of  tlicse  are,  "  S.  Gregorii  NazianzenI 
opera  omnia,"  fol.  1569  and  1583  :  "  Intcr- 
pretatio  lyatina  i8  priorum  libri  j.  S.  Irenoei 
adversus  H:creses,  capitum,"  fol.  1575  :  "  S. 
Joannis  Damasceni  opera,"  fol.  15:77:  "  Isi- 
dori  Pelusiotic  Epistol*  Graece  &  Latine"  (the 
three  first  books  only),  fol.  1587.  He  also  gave 
translations  of  some  pieces  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Paris  edition  of  this 
father's  works  in  1581,  etfiq.     Aforevi. — A. 

BILLI,  James  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  born 
in  Campaigne  in  1602.  He  entered  the  society 
of  Jesuits  in  1619,  taught  philosophy  for  three 
years,  and  was  a  preacher  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  rector  of  Chalons,  Langres, 
and  Sens,  but  is  more  especially  known  for  his 
mathematical  works,  which  are  the  following  : 
"  Nova  Geometria:  clavis  Algebra,"  Paris, 
1643,  in  4to.  "  Tabula  Lodoicx  de  Doc- 
trina  Ecclipseon,"  Dijon,  1658,  in  4tc>.  "  De 
Proportione  iiarmonica,"  Paris,  1658,  in  4to. 
"  Tumulus  Astrologis  judiciaria;,"  Paris,  16^9, 
in  4to.  "  Diophantus  geometra,"  Paris,  1660, 
in  4to.  "  Opus  Astronomicum.,  &c."  Dijon, 
1 66 1,  in  4to.  "  Decours  de  la  Comete  qui  a 
para  I'An  i665,auMois  d'Avril,"  Paris,  1665, 
in  4to.  "  Crisis  Astronomica  de  motu  Come- 
tarum,"  Dijon,  1666,  in  8vo.  "  Doetrinre 
analyticx  inventum  novum,"  Toulouse,  in  fo- 
lio.    A'lorcri. — W.N. 

BILSON,  Thomas,  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
English  church,  was  born  at  Winchester  in 
I  536.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  school  in 
that  city,  and  thence  removed  to  New-college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In  his 
youth  he  was  fond  of  poetry  and  other  pursuits, 
but  after  his  ordination  he  confined  himself  to 
divinity  and  the  learned  languages.  In  the 
course  of  preferment  he  was  successively  master 
of  Wiiicliesaer  scliool,  a  prebend  iry  in  its  ca- 
thedral, and  warden  of  Winchester  college.  In 
1585  he  published  "  The  true  Difference  be- 
tween Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian  Re- 
bellion," dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  de- 
signed to  confute  the  catholic  writers  who  had 
attacked  that  queen's  right  to  the  throne,  and  to 
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the  allegiance  of  her  subjects.  Yet  there  are  in 
this  book  various  passages  favourable  to  the 
right  of  resistance  in  cert  tin  cases,  which  have 
been  ceiisiuTirby  some  of  the  later  advocates  fur 
passive  obedience.  In  1593  he  published  "The 
perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church," 
the  purpoFe  of  which  is  to  show,  that  from  the 
Mosaic  institution  down  to  the  modern  times  of 
Christianity,  the  church  of  God  has  always  been 
governed  by  pastors  and  teachers  of  dilferent 
ranks,  and  subordinate  to  one  another.  It  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  works  in  favour  of  episco- 
pacy, and  he  was  properly  rewarded  for  it  by  ele- 
vation to  the  episcopalchair  atWorcesterini596, 
whence  he  was  translatetl  to  that  of  Winchester 
hi  1 597.  About  this  time  he  preached  some  ser- 
mons at  St.  Paul's  Cross  against  certain  tenets  of 
tl'.e  purit.ms  respecting  the  redemption,  and  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  which  involved  him 
in  a  controversy  with  the  leaders  of  that  sect. 
In  the  course  of  it,  t!ie  bishop  maintained  that 
Christ  actually  descended  into  hell,  or  the  place 
of  eternal  punishment,  an  opinion  which  has 
ceased  to  be  orthodox.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Hampton-court  controversy, 
■where  he  delivered  himself  with  much  learning. 
The  care  of  revising  and  finishing  tlie  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  king  James  was 
committed  to  bishop  Bilson,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  wlio 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between  tiie 
earl  of  Essex  and  his  countess.  This  prelate, 
who  maintained  in  his  private  character  tlie 
gravity  nr.d  dignity  of  his  station,  died  in  1 61 6, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Biogr. 
Briton. — A. 

BINGHAM,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  of 
great  erudition,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  1668. 
Alter  a  school-education  in  that  town,  he  was 
removed  toUniversity-college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  In  1690  he  was  presented 
by  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Radeliffe  with  the  rectory 
of  Hcadbourn-worthy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winchester.  In  this  retired  situation  he  un- 
dertook a  work  of  vast  labour  and  reading,  his 
"  Origines  Ecclesiastica?,  or  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Work,"  of  which  the  fir.^t  volume  ap- 
peared in  1708.  It  was  completevl  in  ten  vo- 
lumes octavo,  and  contains  a  judicious  and  can- 
did account  of  evjry  thing  relative  to  the  ranks, 
orders,  olhecs,  privileges,  maintenance,  &c.  of 
the  Christian  clergy  from  the  earliest  times  ;  of 
the  constitution,  discipline,  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, forms  of  worship,  ?cc.  of  churches ;  in 
short,  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  relative  to 
■which  it  is  still  reckoned  a  standard  work.     As 


his  own  lilirary  couid  not  pO;,-„.j; ; 
number  of  books  necessary  to  be  co 
such  a  compilation,  heconsid-n-d  it  as  very  ior- 
tunate  that  his  situation  enableil  him  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  the  valuable  library  at  Winche.'ter 
bequeathed  by  bishop  Morley  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy  of  that  see  ;— a  memorable  instance 
of  the  advantage  resulting  from  such  founda- 
tions. Besides  this  capital  work,  Bingiiam  pub- 
lished "  The  French  Church's  Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England,"  1706,  8vo. ;  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  show  that  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  in  France  were  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
thereby  to  answer  the  objections  of  dissenters, 
and  dispose  them  to  that  union,  which  certainly 
will  never  be  effected  while  men  are  suffered  to 
think  and  acl  for  themselves:  "  A  Scholastic 
Histoiy  of  Lay-baptism,"  in  tv/o  parts,  1712, 
Bvo. ;  and  a  "  Discourse  concerning  the  Mercy 
of  God  to  penitent  Sinners."  All  the  works 
of  this  author  were  published  in  2  vols.  fol. 
XffW.  1725.  Notwithstanding  the  services  he 
had  done  to  the  chu-zch  by  his  writings,  and 
his  private  vvortli,  he  obtained  no  other  pref?r- 
ment  than  the  small  rectory  above-mentioned, 
till  he  was  coliafed  in  17 12  to  the  rectory  of 
Havant   near   Portsmouth.     He  died  in  1723. 

Brit.  Biogr A. 

BION,  the  philosopher,  a  native  of  Borv«- 
thenes  in  Scythia,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  iMacedon,  about 
276  B.C.  He  is  said  when  young  to  have  been 
slave  to  an  orator,  who  gave  him  his  freedom, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  a  lai-ge  property,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  went  to  study  philo- 
sophy at  Athens.  He  was  first  a  disciple  of 
Crates,  then  of  the  cynics,  afterwards  of  Thtn- 
dorus,  called  the  at'icist,  and  lastly  of  Thco- 
phrastusj  but  he  chiefly  followed  the  opinions 
of  Theodorus.  He  went  from  city  to  city,  dis- 
playing his  talents.  He  was  skilled  in  music 
and  poetry,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  rep.artees  and  parodies.  Horace  is  suppi>s  d 
to  allude  to  this  Bion  when  he  speaks  of  "  Bio- 
neis  sermonibus  &:  sale  nigro,"  fEpist.  2. 
lib.  ii.)  Some  of  his  sayings  have  been  preserv- 
ed. To  a  great  talker,  who  asked  him  a  favour, 
he  said,  "  If  you  would  have  me  grant  ir,  let 
some  body  else  ask  for  you."  Chancing  to  be 
on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  pirates,  wliich  was 
chased  by  another,  the  pirates  cried,  "  Wc  arc 
undone  if  they  discover  who  we  are-,"  "  And 
I,"  said  Bion,  "  if  they  do  not  discover  who 
I  am."  He  ridiculed  the  contradiction  of  burn- 
ing the  dead  as  if  they  were  insensible,  and  la- 
menting them  as  if  they  were  still  sensible. 
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Concerring  the  fabled  punishment  of  the  Da- 
iiaidcs  in  Tartarus,  he  observed,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  punishment  to  make  tlieni 
•draw  water  in  whole  vessels,  than  in  those 
which  were  full  of  holes.  Some  of  his  jests 
were  offensive  to  morals  and  decency,  to  neither 
of  whicii  he  seems  to  have  paid  much  regard. 
Notv\'it]istanding  his  irreligion,  he  practised  va- 
rious puerile  superstitions  when  sick,  and  seem- 
ed very  unwilling  to  die.  Buy/e.  Aloreri. 
trucker. — A. 

BION,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Greek  buLolic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
and  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  about  280  years  B.C.  It  is 
thought  that  he  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  Sicily  or  Magna  Grsecia,  where  Aloschus 
was  his  pupil.  This  latter  poet,  in  his  beautiful 
elegy  on  Bion,  hints  that  he  lost  his  life  by 
poison,  and  that  a  just  punishment  overtook 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  These  are  all 
the  biographical  notices  extant  concerning 
him.  He  was  certainly  a  poet  in  very  high 
esteem,  and  his  remains,  though  small  in 
quantity,  are  truly  precious,  as  examples  of 
the  excellence  attained  by  the  Greeks  in  si- 
milar compositions.  Nothing  can  be  fwecter 
or  tenderer  than  his  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Adonis,"  nothing  more  elegantly  ingenious  than 
his  "  Cupid  instructed."  The  works  of  Bion 
are  usually  printed  with  those  of  Moschus,  and 
sometimes  with  others  of  the  minor  poets.  The 
best  editions  are  the  Faris  of  1686,  the  Venice 
of  1746,  Heskin's  at  Oxford  of  1748,  Scheir's 
at  Leipsic  of  1752.  Y/akefield's,  Lond.  1795. 
Bayle.    Lil.   GyralJ.     HartvootVs  Clajs. — A. 

BIONDO,  Flavio,  (Lat.  Bloadus),  an  an- 
tiquary and  historian,  and  one  of  the  first  who 
illustrated  the  Roman  antiquities,  was  born  at 
Forli  in  1388.  He  studied  under  John  Ballis- 
tario  of  Cremona.  While  yet  young,  he  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  public  business 
io  Milan,  where  he  made  the  first  copy  of  Ci- 
cero's Treatise  on  famous  Orators.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  to 
whom  he  became  secretary,  in  which  quality  he 
also  served  the  three  succeeding  popes.  He  was 
employed  in  various  delegations,  particularly  to 
Venice,  where  he  contracted  friendships  with 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  republic.  It 
appears  that  he  left  Rome  some  time  ?n  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  in  consequence  of 
the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies;  but  he  recovered 
the  favour  of  that  pontiff,  and  resumed  his  of- 
fice. He  was  present  with  Pius  II.  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Mantua.  His  marriage  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  any  church-pref  rments,  and  his 


disposition  led  liim  rather  to  literary  studies 
than  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honours.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1463,  leaving  five  sons,  all  well 
instructed  in  literature.  Biondo's  long  resi- 
dence in  Rome  made  him  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  its  relics  of  antiquity,  which  he  first  de- 
scribed in  three  books,  entitled  "  Roma  in- 
staurata;"  a  work  of  vast  erudition  for  the  time, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  all  the  ancient 
writers  on  the  subject,  which  he  had  examined 
with  great  labour.  They  were  followed  by  ten 
books  on  the  laws,  government,  customs,  re- 
ligion, &c.  of  the  Romans,  entitled  "  De  Ro- 
ma triumphante."  Another  work,  in  which 
history,  antiquities,  and  geography,  were  com- 
bined, was  his  "  Italia  illustrata,"  composed  at 
the  instigation  of  Alphonso  king  of  Naples.  All 
these  pieces  give  proof  of  great  reading  and  in- 
dustry, and  were  highly  valuable  in  the  infancy 
of  those  studies,  though  they  are  not  free  from 
numerous  errors,  to  which  his  ignorance  of 
Greek  literature  would  doubtless  contribute. 
As  a  historian,  he  undertook  to  write  a  general 
history  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  his  own  times,  of  which  he  finished  three  de- 
cads,  and  the  first  book  of  the  fourth.  He  also 
wrote  a  work,  "  De  Origine  et  Gestis  Veneto- 
rum,"  and  had  planned  an  entire  history  of  the 
Venetian  republic  ;  but  he  afterwards  chose  to 
insert  the  substance  of  it  in  his  general  history. 
Several  other  writings  of  Biondo  remain  in 
MS.  among  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
art  military.  His  style  is  defective  in  purity  and 
elegance,  and  he  displayed  more  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  his  materials,  than  taste  in  using 
them.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Basil  in  153  i,  fol.  Tiraboschi.  Nouv,  Did. 
Hist- A. 

BIORNSTAHL,  James  Jonas,  a  learned 
Swedish  traveller,  was  born  at  Rotarbo  in  Su- 
dermania  on  the  23d  of  January,  1731.  In  the 
year  1754  he  left  the  gymnasium  of  Strengniis, 
and  went  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he 
applied  chiefly  to  oriental  literature,  and  in 
1 76 1  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In 
1766  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  baron  Rud- 
bec,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  eight  years 
through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  At  Paris  he  improved  kirn- 
self  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  1770  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
When  baron  Rudbec  returned  to  Sweden  in 
1775,  Biornstahl  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
travel  at  his  expence  through  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Afrita  ;  and  in  January  the  same  year  he  was 
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ippointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Upsal.  In  M;irch,  1776,  he  embarked  at 
Gravcsend  to  proceed  on  his  travels  ;  and  soon 
reached  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  employed  in  acquiring  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages,  particularly  the 
Turkish,  and  waiting  for  some  learned  men 
who  were  to  accompany  him.  In  February, 
1779,  the  king  appointed  him  public  professor 
of  the  oriental  languages  at  Lund,  but  he  died 
tl>e  same  year  at  Salonichi  of  a  putrid  fever. 
During  the  course  of  his  travels  he  communi- 
cated the  observations  he  made  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  C.  C.  Giiirwell,  librarian  to  the  king 
at  Stockholm,  who  published  them  at  different 
times  in  the  "  Almanna  Tidnigar,"  from  1770 
to  1773,  ^"'l  '"  ^^^  "  Samlare,"  from  1773  to 
1 777'  A  complete  collection  of  them  appeared 
in  1778  at  Stockholm,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
Under  the  title  of  "  J.  J.  Biornstahl's  Bref  ro- 
rande  des  utllindska  llesa  tii  utgifvaren  C.  C 
Giorwell."  A  German  translation  of  tliis  work 
was  published  at  Stralsund  and  Rostock,  in 
1783,  iir  six  volum.es  octavo.  Biornstlihl  was 
of  a  strong  healthy  constitution,  and  by  mode- 
ration and  temperance  had  fitted  himself  for 
encountering  that  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  a 
traveller  must  necessarily  be  exposed.  The 
languages  had  been  his  favourite  pursuit  from 
his  youth  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  possess  a 
very  delicate  taste,  it  is  evitlent  by  the  nu- 
merous quotations  in  his  letters,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  classics.  He 
understood  tlie  French  and  Italian,  and  spoke 
them  with  great  readiness.  In  the  higher 
branches  of  science  his  knowledge  was  very  li- 
mited. When  on  his  travels,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  research  was  oriental  manuscripts, 
from  many  of  which  he  made  important  ex- 
tracts; and  his  letters,  making  a  little  allowance 
for  his  being  somewhat  credulous  and  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  liis  own  country,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information,  particularly 
in  regard  to  literature.  Professsr  Hirsckiiig's 
Diet,  of  Eminent  Persons  ivho  have  died  in  the  1 8//." 
Century.  Adelung  s  Continuation  of  'Jichcr^i  Ge- 
Uhrt  Lexicon. — J. 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  a  writer  distinguished 
for  his  industrious  researches  into  liistory  and 
biography,  was  born  in  I^ndon  in  1705.  His 
father,  one  of  the  fraternity  of  quakers,  was  a 
coffee-mill  maker  by  trade,  and  destined  his  son 
to  tliesame  employment;  but  the  youth's  early 
love  for  reading  led  him  to  request  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  literary  life,  on  the  condition  of  pro- 
viding for  himself.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to 
■*  quaJLcr's  school  at  Ikniel-1  lempsted,  where 


in  time  he  became  the  master's  assistant.  He 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  two  other  schools, 
and  also  visited  Ireland  in  some  employment 
under  dean  Smedley.  His  indefatigable  appli- 
cation at  length  qualified  him,  though  lie  had 
never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  university  edu- 
cation, to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Somewhat  before  this  happened,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  ;  but,  to 
his  great  grief,  she  died  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1730,  and 
priest  in  1731;  and  in  1732  he  obtained  tlic 
living  of  Ulteny  in  the  county  of  Essex,  through 
the  patronage  of  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke, 
then  attorney-general.  His  literary  reputation 
procured  him  admission  into  the  royal  society  in 
1735,  and  into  the  society  of  antiquaries  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  In  the  preceding  year 
he  had  engaged  in  that  great  work,  "  The  Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,"  in 
conjunction  widi  the  reverend  John  Peter  Ber- 
nard, Wr.  John  Lockman,  and  Mr.  George 
Sale,  which  was  completed  in  ten  volumes  fo- 
lio in  1 74 1.  His  literary  history  will  be  conti- 
nued hereafter,  when  we  have  finished  the  de- 
tail of  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life. 
By  means  dJf  his  connexions,  he  obtained  va- 
rious churcli-prcferments  in  quick  succession, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  rectory  of  Depden  in 
Essex,  which  he  held,  togetlier  with  the  united 
rectories  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  and  St.  Ga- 
briel, Feixchurch-street,  in  l,ondon,  till  liis  death. 
A  residence  in  the  metropolis  was,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable to  him,  on  account  of  his  literary 
pursuits,  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  required 
continued  access  to  the  public  libraries  and  col- 
lections of  papers  and  records.  In  1752  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal 
society;  and  in  1753  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  both  by  tlti  Ma- 
rischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  Dr.  Herring, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  His 
state  of  health  obliged  him  in  1765  to  resign 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  royal  society  ;  and 
an  accident  soon  after  terminated  his  lite.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  on  a  frosty  day,  Jan. 
ptii,  1766,  betwixt  London  and  llampstead, 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  He  bequeathed  his  li- 
brary of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  directed  the  residue  of  his  pro- 
perty to  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  t!ie 
salaries  of  the  assistant  librarians.  Dr.  BircK 
was  a  man  of  a  chcarful  and  social  temper, 
simple  in  his  manners,  and  truly  benevolent 
and  friendly.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
of  Ins  literary  concerns,  he  entered  much  mti> 
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life,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  most 

of  the  men  of  eminence  in  letters  and  science, 
in  his  time.  A  habit  of  rising  very  early  in  the 
morning  gave  him  this  command  of  leisure, 
wliich  was  equally  serviceable  to  his  enquiries 
and  conducive  to  his  happiness. 

We  now  resume  the  account  of  his  publica- 
tions. Next  to  the  "  General  Dictionary,"  he 
engaged  in  editing  "  Professor  Greaves's  iNIis- 
cellaneous  AVorks,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1737  ;  and 
"  Thurloe's  State  Papers,"  a  vast  collection  in 
seven  volumes  folio,  which  appeared  in  1742, 
dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hai'dwiclte.  In 
1 743  he  edited  "  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem," his  "  Diecourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper," 
and  "  Two  Sermons,"  with  a  life  of  tlie  writer, 
2  vols.  4to.  In  1744  he  published  a  "  Life  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,"  m  an  octavo  volume;  this 
has  since  been  preiixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of 
that  philosopher's  works.  About  that  time  he 
began  a  set  of  biographical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished persons,  to  accompany  their  engraved 
portraits,  pubhshed  by  Vevtue  and  Howbraken. 
The  whole  set,  comprising  two  volumes,  was 
completed  in  1752.  The  subjects  ?re  nume- 
rous, but  Dr.  Birch's  account  of  each  is  very 
short,  none  exceeding  two  pages  folio.  In 
1747  he  published  in  octavo,  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Share  which  King  Charles  I.  had  in  the 
Transactions^of  the  Earl  of  Ghnnorgan."  This 
excited  considerable  attention,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  containing  full  evidence  of  the  king's 
privity  to  the  earl's  negociaticns  v.ith  the  Irish 
rebels,  a  fact  further  corroborated  by  the  Cla- 
rendon state  papers.  In  1748  Dr.  Birch  was 
the  editor  of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,"  two  volumes  octavo;  to  which 
was  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author.  He  next 
published,  "  An  Historical  View  of  jhe  Ncgo- 
ciations  between  the  Courts  of  England,  Fiance, 
and  Brus;  els,  from  the  Year  1592  to  161 7,  ex- 
tracted from  the  State  Papers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes,  and  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  witli  the  Char:  cter  of  Henry  IV.  and 
the  piincipai  Persons  of  las  Court,  by  Sir  George 
Carew/'  gvo.  1749.  To  this  volume  Dr.  Birch 
prefixed  a  discourse  en  the  utility  of  deducing 
history  from  the  original  letters  and  papers  of 
the  persons  who  were  the  principal  actors  in 
public  affairs  ;  followed  by  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  the  three  negociations  above  men- 
tioned. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
such  pupcrs  in  the  composition  of  hi;>tory;  yet, 
cousidering  that  the  writers  have  gcacrally  some 
particular  purposes  to  serve  by  tlitir  statements, 
they  ought  to  be  consulted  with  sonic  degree  of 


suspicion ;  and  the  implicit  eonfideace  placod 
in  documents  of  tliis  kind  might  easily  be  shewn 
to  have  been  in  various  instances  a  source  of 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  represcntatious.  In 
1751  Dr.  Birch  was  the- editor  of  the  theologi- 
cal, moral,  dranratic,  and  poetical  works  of  the 
ingenious  Mrs.  Cockburn,  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo, to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
authoress  ;  and  he  also  published  an  edition  of 
"  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,"  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  In  the  next  year  appeared  one  of  his 
most  popular  works,  "  The  Life  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  compiled  chiefly  from  his  original 
Papers  and  Letters,"  one  volume  octavo.  In 
1753  he  revised  an  edition  of  Milton's  prose 
works,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  added  to  it 
a  new  life  of  that  great  writer.  In  1754  he 
published;  in  two  volumes  qusrto,  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  Qiicen  Elizabeth  irom  the  \  ear 
178 1  till  her  Death;  from  the  Papers  of  An- 
thony Bacon,  Esq.  and  other  MSS.  never  be- 
fore published."  This  curious  and  valuable 
collection  contains  many  new  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  character  and  designs  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  w^ell  as  many  anecdotes  of  the  Ce- 
cils, Bacons,  and  otlicr  eminent  men  of  that 
time.  He  next  undertook  an  elaborate  work, 
"  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society-of  London, 
from  its  Hrst  Rise;  in  which  the  most  consider- 
able of  those  p.-.ptrs  communicated  to  tlic  so- 
ciety, which  have  hitherto  not  been  published, 
are  inserted  in  their  proper  order,  as  a  Supple- 
ment.to  the  Philosophical  Transactions."  Two 
volumes  of  this  work  appeared  in  1756,  and 
two  more  in  171^7,  bringing  down  the  liistory 
to  the  year  1687.  Its  great  minuteness  renders 
it  somewhat  tedioits,  and  the  judiciousness  may 
be  questioned  of  publishing  rejected  p:;pers;  but 
Dr.  Birch's  taknt,  perhaps,  uiil  not  lie  in  se- 
lection. The  work,  however,  is  valuable,  and 
is  frequently  consulted  for  reference.  In  1760 
he  published  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  Son  of  King  James  I.  compiled 
chiefly  from  liis  own  Papers,  and  other  Manu- 
scripts never  before  pubhshed."  In  this  piece 
there  is  much  trifling  matter.  In  1764  he 
published  "  Letters  between  Colonel  Robert 
Hammond,  Governor  of  tlic  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  at  Der- 
by-house; with  a  Letter  from  John  Ashburn- 
ham,  Esq.  concerning  the  King's  Deportment 
at  Hampton-court,  and  in  the  Isle  gf  Wight," 
octavo.  The  publication  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  volimiinoiw  labours,  was,  "  Letters, 
Speeches,  Charges,  Advices,  &c.  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Viscount  St.  Albans,  &c."  one 
volume  octavo.     They  arc  derived  from  papers 
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5n  the  library  in  Lambeth,  and  were  deemed  of 
high  value  by  the  editor.    Soon  after  his  death, 
"  The  Life  of  Dr.  Ward,"  which  he  just  lived 
to  finish,  was  published  by  Dr.  Maty.     He  had 
also  prepared  for  the  press,  "  Historical  Let- 
ters, written    in    the  Reigns  of  James  L  and 
Charles  L"  which  Mr.  Ayscough  proposed  to 
publish.     A  sermon  preached  before  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  some  communications  to  the 
royal  society,  and   some  accounts  of  books  in 
the  works  of  the  learned,  complete  the  list  of 
Dr.   Birch's   printed  works;  but  such  was  his 
assiduity  and  fondness  for  employment,  that  he 
left  behind  him  twenty-four  volumes,  quarto, 
of  papers  copied  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
Lambeth  library.     His  literary  character  may 
easily  be  estimated  from  the  view  of  what  he 
performed.     He  was  laborious,  exact,  faithful, 
and  minut€  -,  attached  to  matter  of  fact,  with- 
out exerting  much  distinction  in  choice,  or  sa- 
gacity in  inference.  He  style  was  plain,  dry,  and 
without  pretension  either  to  elegance  or  anima- 
tion. In  his  sentiments  he  was  attached  to  civil 
liberty   and  rational  religion,  and  followed  the 
steps   of  Hoadly.     On  the  whole,  he  was  an 
useful    servant  to  literature,  and   has  brought 
together  much  valuable  information,  of  which 
superior    writers   may   make   their  advantage. 
Biogr.  Britati. — A. 

BIRD,  William,  an  eminent  English  mu- 
sician, was  probably  the  son  of  Thomas  Bird, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  die  chapel  to  Edward 
VI.  in  which  chapel  he  was  himself  a  singing 
boy.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Tallis,  whose  elaborate  and  complicated  style  of 
composition  he  adopted.  From  the  number  of 
portions  of  the  Roman  ritual  which  he  set  to 
music,  he  appears  to  have  been  strongly  attached 
to  that  religion.  He  was,  however,  a  con- 
formist under  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  he  was' 
chosen  organist  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  after- 
wards gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal.  Not 
much  is  known  of  his  life  and  character ;  but 
from  the  words  of  his  compositions  he  seems  to. 
have  been  of  a  serious  and  religious  turn.  Wood 
mentions  him  to  have  been  skilled  in  mathema- 
tics. He  died  in  1623,  when  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  less  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

Bird  was  a  composer  of  extraordinary  merit, 
accor<ling  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  when  contrivance  and  complication  in 
harmony,  and  the  performance  of  tasks  of  great 
dilliculty  in  musical  construction,  took  die  place 
of  elegance  and  expression.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  Canthnes  Sacra,  published  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Tallis  in  1575.  Pie  also 
published  a  confiderabie  quantitv  of  secular 
music;  and  his  pieces  lor  die  grgau  and  vir- 
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ginals  are  almost  innumerable.  Dr.  Burney, 
speaking  of  a  collection  of  tunes  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal-book,  says,  "  Crowded  and 
elaborate  as  is  the  harmony,  and  uncouth  and 
antic|uated  the  melody,  of  all  the  pieces  in  this 
collection  by  various  composers,  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest superiority  in  those  of  Bird  over  all  the 
rest,  both  in  texture  and  design."  The  popular 
canon  "  Non  nobis  Domine"  is  with  little  doubt 
attributed  to  Bird  by  English  authors.  Burney  s 
Hist.  »f  Music,  vol.  III. — A. 

BIREN,  Ernest- John,  duke  of  Courland, 
was  descended  from    a   mean   family  of  that 
country,  of  the  name  of  Buren,  or  Bieren.    His 
father  rose  to   be   master-huntsman   to  James 
duke  of  Courland.     Ernest  was  born  in  1687, 
and  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  uni- 
versity   of  Konigsberg  in   Prussia.      In    17 14 
he    was    at  Petersburgh,    soliciting    the    post 
of  page  to  the  wife  of  the  czarovitz  Alexis  ; 
but  being  rejected  for  want  of  nobility,  he  re- 
turned to  Mittau  in  Courland,  where  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  count  Bestuchef,  master  of 
the  household  to  Anne,  duchess  dowager  and 
regent  of  Courland.     By  this  means  he  gained 
access  to  Anne  herself,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  handsome  person   and  polite  address,  that 
she   made  him  her  chief  favourite,  and  in  fact 
put  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try.    One  of  his   first  actions  was  to  procure 
the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor  Bestuchef;  and  he 
conducted  hi.mself  with  the  greatest  arrogance 
to  the  nobles,  who,  however,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  admit  him  into  their  body.     When 
his  mistress,   Anne,  was  declared  empress  of 
Russia,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Biren 
should    not    accompany    her  to    that   country. 
Anne,  however,  soon    broke    her  word  ;    and 
Biren's  influence  defeated  the  patriotic  project 
of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  re- 
stored to  it  all  its  ancient  despotism.     He  him- 
self wielded  this  uncontrolled  power,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  reign  of  Anne  he  ruled  the  vast 
empireof  Russia  with  sovereign  sway,  and  with 
a  rod  of  iron.     He  exercised  the  utmost  rigour 
against  numbers  of  die  most  illustrious  persons 
in  the  country,  and  almost  peopled  die  deserts 
of  Siberia  with  exiles,  of  whom  above  20,000 
arc  reckoned  during  the  ten  years  of  his  admini- 
stration.   He  treated  his  mistress  with  the  same 
hauglity  violence  which  he  showed  to  her  sub- 
jects, and  reduced  li^r  to  the  most  abject  de- 
pendence  on    his    arbitrary    will.     (See   Jifta 
Itaanovna.J     It  is,  however,  agreed  that  ho  m.f- 
naged  the  political  affairs  of  Russia  with  great 
skill  and  prudence,  and  that  its  external  splen- 
dour and  internal  tranquillity  were  never  better 
secured  dian  during  his  ailmimstnulon.     Hu 
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C)n|)lo)'ed  inpn  of  extraordinary  capacity  in  tlie 
seycrai  departments,  among  whom  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  chancellor  Osterman  and 
the  general  INIuiiich. 

In  I737>  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  duke  of 
Courland,  Anne  compelled  the  nobles  to  chuse 
for  his  successor,  and  their  sovereign,  that  Bi- 
ren  whom  they. had  refused  to  admit  into  their 
order  as  an  equal.  He  governed  Courland  with 
the  same  despotic  spirit  with  which  he  had 
ruled  the  Ru>;sian  empire,  and  extinguished 
every  vestige  of  freedom  in  the  states.  He  was 
not  content,  however,  to  be  sovereign  of  a  pro- 
vince, after  having  directed  the  affairs  of  an 
empire ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  Anne,  on  her 
death-bed,  to  appoint  her  great  nephew,  Ivan, 
her  successor,  and  nominate  him  regent  during 
the  minority.  This  disposition  took  place  ;  and 
he  attempted  to  secure  his  authority,  by  the 
most  tyrannical  measures.  He  treated  with 
great  insolence  prince  Anthony,  the  father  of 
the  young  emperor,  and  deprived  him  of  all 
his  employments.  At  length  a  party  was  form- 
ed against  him,  headed  by  Munich,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  his  person,  in  December, 
1740,  divesting  him  of  the  regency,  and  con- 
demning him  to  death  ;  which  penalty  was 
commuted  for  banishment  to  Siberia.  Thither 
this  man,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  rnag- 
nificent  subjects  in  Europe,  was  conveyed  with 
his  family,  and  closely  imprisoned  in  a  mise- 
rable wooden  house.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  empire,  his  lot  was  somewhat 
mended  by  his  being  transferred  to  Yaroslaf, 
where  a  comiortable  residence  was  assigned 
him,  with  five  roubles  a  day  for  his  mainte- 
nance. In  this  situation  he  remained  during 
all  that  reign.  When  Peter  III.  came  to  the 
throne,  he  recalled  all  the  exiles.  Biren,  his 
enemy  Munich  (who  had  also  been  banished), 
and  many  victims  of  Biren's  ambition,  all  met 
at  the  new  emperor's  court.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  in  Elizabeth's  time  to  obtain  by 
liberal  offers  Biren's  resignation  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ;  and  it  was  renewed  by  Peter.  But 
Biren  magnanimously  refused  to  do  any  thing 
which  would  prejudice  the  rights  of  his  family. 
Catharine  restored  him  to  his  former  dignity  ;' 
and  in  1763  he  returned  to  Mittau,  twenty-eight 
years  after  his  election.  He  obtained  from 
Poland  die  investiture  of  the  duchy  for  his  eld- 
est son,  and  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  him 
in  1769.  In  1772  he  closed  his  eventful  life 
at  Mittau,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Coxe's 
Travels  inlo  Russia,  ^c.~-A. 

BIRINGOCCIO,  or  Biringucci,  Van- 
Nuccio,  a  mathematician  of  Sienna,  of  a  no- 
ble family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 


sixteenth  century.  After  being  employed  by 
the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Fcrrara,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Venetians.  He  was  the 
first  Italian  author  who  wrote  on  the  art  of 
fusing  and  casting  metals ;  and  particularly 
for  the  purposes  of  making  cannon.  His  work, 
which  is  entitled  "  Pirotechnia,  nclla  quale  si 
tratta  non  solo  della  diversita  delle  minerc,  ma 
anche  di  quanto  si  ricerca  alia  practica  di  esse, 
e  che  s'appartiene  all'  arte  della  fusione  o  getto 
de  metalli,"  was  printed  at  Venice,  1 1^40,  410. ; 
at  Bologna,  1678,  8vo.  ;  and  at  the  same 
place  in  1550,  1558,  and  1559,  4to.  A  Latin 
translation  of  it  appeared  ut  Paris  in  1572, 
4to.  j  and  at  Cologne  in  1658,  4to.  A  French 
translation,  by  Jacob  Vincent,  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1556,  and  1559,  4to. ;  and- at  Rouen, 
in  1627.  Professor  Bcckman,  speaking  of  this 
work,  says  :  "  Vannuccio  Biringoccio  is  the 
first  Italian  who  wrote  a  system  of  metallurgy ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honour, 
that  he  did  not,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  merely  collect  in- 
formation, whether  true  or  false,  from  old 
books,  but  made  himself,  both  in  Italy  and 
other  countries,  a  great  many  observations  and 
experiments  ;  and  from  these,  gave  a  clear  and 
connected  account  of  the  principal  processes  in 
metallurgy.  His  work  was  long  used  by  those 
who  followed  that  art,  and  is  often  quoted 
by  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  especially 
when  they  speak  of  smelting-houses,  bell- 
foundery,  the  casting  of  cannon,  and  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  which  they  did  not 
themselves  understand.  It  was  several  tiriies 
printed,  and  in  various  languages,  yet  it  is  now 
so  scarce,  that  it  can  be  found  only  in  large 
libraries."  The  Biringoccio  here  spoken  of, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Oreste  Vannocci 
Biringucci,  who  published  the  "  Parafrasi  di 
Alessandro  Piccolomini  sopra  le  meccaniche 
d'Aristotile,"  at  Rome,  in  1582,  and  several 
other  works.  Adeluiig's  Coiit  hi  nation  of  Jocher  s 
Gelehrt.  Lexicon.  Beckmann's  Bepr'dge  ■zur 
geschichte  der  erjindungen. — J. 

BIRON,  Armand  de  Gontault,  baron 
of,  marshal  of  France,  and  a  celebrated  com- 
mander, was  born  about  1524,  and  in  his 
youth  was  placed  as  a  page  with  Margaret 
queen  of  Navarre.  He  rose  gradually  through 
ail  the  steps  of  military  service,  and  was  made 
grand-master  of  the  artillery  in  1569,  which 
contributed  to  his  safety  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  none  venturing  to  attack  him. 
Henry  III.  gave  him  the  marshal's  staff  in 
1577,  and  afterwards  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Guienne,  in  which  he  obtained 
great  advantages  over  the  Calvinists.      Henty 
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also  sent  him  to  tlie  aid  of  the  duke  of  Alen- 
gon,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  prince 
of  Parma  defeated  him.  After  the  death  of 
that  king,  Biron  was  one  of  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge Henry  IV.  as  lawful  possessor  of 
the  crown,  and  he  usefully  served  him  at  the 
battles  of  Arques  and  Ivri.  At  the  latter  he 
commanded  the  reserve,  and  thougii  he  was  not 
engaged,  he  contributed  greatly  by  his  skilful 
manoeuvres  to  the  victory.  When  the  action 
was  ended,  he  said  to  Henry,  who  had  greatly 
exposed  himself,  "  You,  sire,  have  acted  the 
part  of  Biron  to-day,  and  he  has  acted  yours." - 
He  reduced  part  of  Normandy  to  the  king's 
obedience;  and  his  persuasions  chiefly  pre- 
vented Henry  from  taking  refuge  in  Rochelle, 
or  England,  when  his  affairs  were  at  the  worst. 
It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  when  his  son  de- 
manded a  small  force,  with  which  he  promised 
to  ruin  the  army  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Mayenne,  the  old  marshal  answered,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  may  ;  but  then  we  shall  h,ive  nothing 
further  to  do  but  to  plant  cabbages  at  Biron." 
Not  long  after,  however,  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  king,  being  kilKd  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  at  the  siege  of  Espernai,  in  1592. 

Marshal  Biron  was  a  true  military  character; 
strict  in  discipline,  forgiving  no  faults  in  point 
of  soldiership,  though  iadulgent  enough  to  all 
others;  requiring  prompt  and  unhesitating  obe- 
dience. Having  once  ordered  an  oflicer  to  burn 
a  house,  the  otlicer,  for  his  security,  desired  an 
order  under  his  hand;  on  which  Biron  instantly 
discharged  him,  saying,  "  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  people  who  were  afraid  of 
justice ;  and  that  every  soldier  who  dreaded  a 
pen,  must  tremble  at  a  sword."  Biron  was  po- 
lite and  conversant  with  letters,  but  mercenary 
and  intemperate.  He  wrote  "  Commentaries" 
of  his  transactions,  which  were  afterwards  lost. 
Morcri.  Alod.  Univ.  Hist.  Nciiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

BIRON,  Charles  de  Gontaui.t,  duke  of, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  admiral  and  mar- 
shal of  France,  was  born  in  1562.  He  served 
under  his  father,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  variety  of  battles  and  sieges.  At  the 
battle  of  Fontainc-Fran9ois,  in  1594,  the  king 
disengaged  him,  when  stunned  and  covered  with 
wounds,  from  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  particular  favourite  of 
Henry  IV.  who  pardoned  him  his  excessive 
vanity  and  disrespectful  sallies,  for  the  sake  of 
his  fiithful  services.  He  created  him  admiral 
of  France  in  1592,  marshal  and  governor  of 
Burgundy  in  1594,  and  erected  the  barony  of 
Biron  into  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  in  his  fa- 


vour. He  was  twice  sent  cmbassador-extra-* 
ordinary  to  England,  once  to  Brussels,  and  ne- 
gociated  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in 
1602.  His  pride  and  inordinate  ambition,  how- 
ever, would  not  suffer  him  to  be  grateful. 
Tempted  by  magnificent  offers  from  Spain,  he 
engaged  with  that  power  and  Savoy  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  master.  The  king  obtained 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  treasons,  and  endea- 
voured as  a  friend  to  make  him  confess  his 
fault  ;  instead  of  which,  he  behaved  with 
greater  haughtiness,  and  used  menaces  against 
his  accusers.  He  was  in  consequence  arrested, 
solemnly  tried,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head  ;  which  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
court  of  the  Bastille,  on  July  31,  1602.  He 
submitted  to  liis  fate  with  great  reluctance,  and 
lost  all  the  courage  of  a  soldier  at  the  hour  of 
death. 

Biron  was  a  bad  character.  His  dark  coun- 
tenance and  sunken  eyes  indicated  his  malicious 
disposition,  wliich  led  him  to  envy  and  malign 
all  his  rivals  in  greatness,  wliile  he  perpetually 
extolled  himself  with  the  most  shameless  boast- 
ing. He  had  twice  changed  his  religion  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  ever  afterwards  was 
perfectly  inditferent  to  it,  as  well  as  to  moral 
duties.  His  passion  for  gaming  was  excessive, 
and  continually  plunged  him  into  difficulties,  not- 
withstanding his  rapacity.  He  was  only  esti- 
mable when  employed  in  arduous  and  active 
services,  in  which  he  constantly  succeeded. 
Leisure  always  nourished  his  vices,  and  gave 
play  to  his  dangerous  propensities.  Henry  in- 
curred some  blame  for  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities against  one  who  had  long  been  his  in- 
timate friend  and  useful  servant,  but  Biron's 
treason  was  deep  and  inexcusable.  Aloreri. 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist.     Noitv.  Diet.  Hist — A. 

BITON,  a  mathematician  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  a  short  time 
before,  about  the  year  335  before  Christ.  He 
composed  a  treatise  on  machines  used  in  war, 
whieii  is  inserted  in  the  Mathematici  Veteres, 
Paris,    1593,  folio.     Diet.  Hist. — VV.  N. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  a  physician  very  eminent 
in  chymical  science,  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  in 
France,  of  British  parents,  in  1728.  He  came 
at  an  early  age  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Cullen  was  at  that  time 
lecturer  in  chvmistry  there  ;  and  though  ids 
name  does  not  rank  high  among  the  discoverers 
in  that  science,  his  methodical  and  investigat- 
ing spirit  rendered  him  a  very  useful  teacher 
of  it ;  antl  the  popularity  of  chymical  studies 
among   the   medical   students  of  Scotland   is 
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greatly  to  be  attributed  to  his  mode  of  instruc- 
--tion.  Mr.  Black  became  one  of  liis  favourite 
pupils,  enjoyed  tlie  free  use  of  his  laboratory, 
Slid  assisted  him  in  his  experiments ;  whence 
he  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for  this  branch  of 
natural  philosophy.  In  I" 5:4  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  physic  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  studied  for  some 
time  ;  and  the  clioice  of  a  subject  for  his  In- 
augural dissertation  gave  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  chymical  topics.  It  was,  "  De  liu- 
more  acido  a  cibis  orto,  &  Magnesia  alba." 
The  germ  of  doctrine  which  he  brought  to 
light  in  his  thesis,  was  fully  developed  in  a 
paper  read  the  next  year  before  a  society  in 
Edinburgh,  and  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Essays  Physical  and  Literary,"  1756, 
containing  "  experiments  on  magnesia  alba, 
quick-limCj  and  some  other  alkaline  sub- 
stances." In  this,  by  the  most  ingenious  and 
philosophical  series  of  researches,  he  irrefra- 
grably  proved  the  existence  of  an  aerial  fluid, 
which  he  denominated  fixed  air,  the  presence 
of  which  gave  mildness,  and  its  absence 
causticity,  to  alkalies  and  calcareous  earths. 
This  beautiful  discovery  is  the  undoubted  pa- 
rent of  all  those  wonderful  acquisitions  in  the 
knowledge  of  aerial  bodies,  which  have  im- 
mortalised the  names  of  Cavendish,  Priestley, 
Lavoisier,  and  others,  and  have  given  a  new 
form  to  chymical  philosophy.  In  1756,  on  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Black 
became  professor  of  medicine,  and  lecturer  in 
chymistry  at  Glasgow.  In  the  following  year 
he  enriched  the  science  of  cliymistry  with  the 
curious  and  important  doctrine  of  latent  heat.  In 
which  he  explained,  in  a  most  perspicuous  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  connection  of  heat 
with  fluidity,  the  phenomena  that  occur  during 
the  processes  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  the 
■manner  in  which  they  affect  the  thermometer. 
These  discoveries,  the  result  of  his  sagacity 
and  great  experimental  skill,  have  unquestion- 
ably led  the  way  to  all  the  subsequent  facts  re- 
lating to  this  part  of  chymistry,  which  have 
been  added  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  and  would 
alone  have  sufliced  to  confer  celebrity  on  the 
name  of  Black.  So  high  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  on  the  vacancy  in  the  chymical  chair 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1 765,  made  by  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Cullen  to  another  department,  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  Dr.  Black,  as  the  only  man 
adequate  to  sustain  in  his  branch  the  supe- 
riority which  that  famed  medical  school  had 
acquired  in  almost  all  others.  He  was  accord- 
ingly elected,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 


discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  uni- 
versal applause,  equally  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  ease,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  with 
which  he  communicated  instruction  in  his  lec- 
tures, and  his  neatness  and  accuracy  in  per- 
forming experiments.  Very  complete  manu- 
script copies  of  his  lectures  were  taken  by 
several  of  his  students,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  teaching,  when  they  contained  a 
great  variety  of  matter  that  was  hardly  yet 
known  to  the  chymical  world,  and  these  copies, 
read  with  avidity  by  the  lovers  of  this  science, 
have  highly  contributed  to  secure  to  him  the 
honour  of  those  discoveries,  and  of  that  original 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  he  scarcely  made 
public  in  any  other  form. 

He  published  nothing  after  his  election  to 
the  chymical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  but  a  paper 
"  On  the  Effect  of  Boiling  upon  Water  in  dis- 
posing it  to  freeze  more  readily,"  printed  in 
the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the  London  Philos. 
Trans,  for  1774;  and"  An  Analysis  of  tlic 
Waters  of  some  Hot-springs  in  Iceland,"  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philos. 
Transact.  1791.  The  latter  contains  matter 
very  Interesting  to  the  chymist,  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  siliceous  stone,  which  is  de- 
posited by  these  wonderful  springs ;  and  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  model  of  neatness 
and  accuracy  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 
Two  of  his  letters  on  chymical  subjects  have 
been  pubhshed  by  Prof.  Crell,  and  Lavoisier. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  the  active 
vigour  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  undergone  aa 
early  decline,  and  that,  either  through  Indolence, 
or  a  dislike  of  being  taught  by  newer  men,  he 
suffered  others  to  pass  him  in  the  very  career 
of  discovery  which  he  had  opened.  He  was 
long  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  new  theories' 
in  chymistry  ;  and  Injured  his  character  for 
candour  and  liberality,  both  by  Invidiously 
avoiding  altogether  the  mention  of  some  justly 
celebrated  names,  and  by  undervaluing  the 
merits  of  others.  At  length,  however,  he  be- 
came an  avowed  convert  to  the  principles  of 
the  French  chymlsts,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  amends,  by  his  applause,  for  his  former 
opposition.  Dr.  Black  never  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  practical  physician.  His  manners 
were  simple  ;  his  temper  cold  and  reserved  ; 
and  his  habits  of  life  adapted  to  his  own  con- 
venience. His  health  began  to  decline  some 
years  before  his  death,  which  at  length  took 
place  suddenly  in  his  sixty-second  year,  on 
December  6,  1799.-  He  was  never  married. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  philosophical  societies 
of  Londou  and  Edinburgh ;  and  obtained,  at: 
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tfie  solicitation  of  Laroisidr  (a  man  superior  to 
all  envy)>  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  one 
of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  Paris. — A. 

BLACKALL,  Oi-fspring,  an  Englisli  pre- 
late, was  born  at  London  in  1654,  and  edu- 
cated at  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge.  He  had 
successively  various  promotions  in  London,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  though  his  principles  led  him 
for  a  considerable  time  to  refuse  the  oaths  to 
the  revolution  government.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher,  and  in  1700  preached  a 
course  of  sermons  at  Boyle's  lecture.  In  1 707 
he  was  raised  to  tlie  see  of  Exeter ;  and  in 
1 709  he  engaged  in  controversy  with  Hoadly, 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church, 
respecting  passive  obedience.  This  prelate, 
whose  private  character  is  highly  extolled,  died 
at  Exeter  in  171 6.  His  sermons  were  published 
in  2  vols.  io\.  Loud.  1723.     Biogr.  Bn/ii/t.—A. 

BLACKBURNE,  Francis,  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  eminent  for  his  theolo- 
gical writings,  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  York- 
shire, on  June  9,  1705.  His  ancestors  had 
been  possessed  of  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Swale  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  his 
,  grandfather  had  been  obliged  to  sell;  after  which 
he  engaged  in  the  stocking-manufacture,  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  and  was  enabled  to  leave 
his  son  in  flourishing  circumstances.  That  son 
died  young,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
of  whom  the  second  son  died  at  college. 
Francis,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  re- 
ceived his  grammar  education  at  the  schools  of 
Hawkshead  in  Lancashire,  and  Sedbcrgh  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1722  he  was  admitted  pen- 
sioner of  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  was  elected 
conduct,  or  chaplain-fellow  ;  on  which  title  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1728.  It  was  not  till 
1739  that  he  received  priest's  orders,  previ- 
ously to  his  induction  to  the  rectory  of  his 
native  town,  Richmond,  which  living  he  ob- 
tained through  the  interest  of  sir  Conyers 
d'Arcy,  and  John  York,  esq.  representatives 
in  parliament  of  that  borough.  He  was  some 
time  titular  chaplain  to  Ur.  Matthew  Hutton, 
archbishop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  collated 
in  1750  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  the  prebeml  of  Bilton. 
From  the  time  of  his  presentation  to  the  living 
of  Richmond,  he  set  himself  with  great  ear- 
nestness to  perform  the  duties  of  a  parochial 
clergyman.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  his, 
printed  in  tlie  Munthiy  Magazine  for  Decem- 
Der,  1796,   that  lie  received  very  serious  im- 


pressions of  religion  from  the  perusal  of  some 
old  books,  written  by  puritan  divines,  which 
casually  fell  in  his  way,  while  visiting  at  the 
house  of  a  country-gentleman,  his  relation  ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that  his  warm 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
his  liberal  sentiments  towards  the  separatists, 
in  part  originated  fron\  the  same  source.  He 
began  to  appear  as  an  author  in  1742,  when  he 
printed  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  York. 
In  1750  he  engaged  in  that  course  of  defence 
of  Christian  liberty  for  which  he  became  so 
much  distinguished,  by  writing  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Authors  of  a  Book  entitled  Free  and 
Candid  Disquisitions  relating  to  the  Church  of 
England,  Sec."  It  was  generally  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  a  share  in  the  composition 
of  that  book,  but  this  he  solemnly  denied  ;  and 
indeed  he  disapproved  of  the  language  used  in 
the  "  Disquisitions,"  as  being  too  cautious  and 
delicate  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  that  spirit 
of  reform  which  it  was  meant  to  excite.  Seve- 
ral single  sermons  and  charges  were  printed  by 
him  in  the  succeeding  years;  and  in  1756  he 
entered  into  the  controversy  concerning  /he  in- 
icnnediate  state,  which  then  occupied  the  at« 
tention  of  divines.  Mr.  B.'s  first  work  on 
this  subject  was  entitled  "No  Proof  in  the 
Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of  Happi- 
ness or  Misery  between  Death  and  the  Rciurrec- 
tion,  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard's  Sermon,  &:c.'' 
He  published  several  other  pieces  on  the  same 
topic,  concluding,  in  1765,  with  "  A  Short 
Historical  View  of  the  Controversy  concerning 
the  Intermediate  State,  &c.  deduced  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  to 
the  present  Time  ;  witli  a  prefatory  Discourse 
on  the  Use  and  Importance  of  Theological 
Controversy,  &c.  &c."  Of  this  work,  an  edi- 
tion, with  large  additions, was  pubhshed  in  1 772. 
In  thesewritings  Mr.B.  displayed  much  strength 
of  argumentation,  as  well  as  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scriptures,  and  the  works 
of  divines. 

He  began  in  1758  to  publish  his  scntimcntt 
on  the  subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith,  re- 
quired by  the  cliurch,  in  "  Remarks  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Powell's  Sermon,  in  Defence  of 
Subscriptions,  pre;'.clKj  befare  the  l^niversity 
of  Cambridge  on  the  Connnencement  Sunday, 
1757."  This  was  preliminary  to  the  work 
which  lus  particularly  rendered  the  name  of 
areluleacon  Blackburne  famous,  and  ranks  hiiii 
among  tlie  principal  advocates  for  ecclesiastic.1l 
reform  ;  viz.  "  The  Confessional,  or  a  Full 
and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  Edi- 
fication, and  Success  of  cstablisliing  Systcnuti- 
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cal  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Pro- 
testant Churches,"  8vo.  1766.  Of  this  per- 
formance it  will  be  proper  to  give  sonic  par- 
ticular account,  after  premising  that,  in  com- 
mon M'ith  the  rest  of  the  archdeacon's  contro- 
versial works,  it  appeared  without  his  name. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  long  and  valuable  pre- 
face respecting  reform  in  general,  the  attempts 
made  by  authority  to  reform  the  church  of 
England,  the  sacramental  test,  and  other  as- 
sociated topics.  The  work  itself  consists  of 
eight  chapters,  of  which  the  three  first  con- 
tain a  view  of  the  rise  and  prcgress  of  con- 
fessions of  faith  in  proteslant  churches,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  claim  of  right  to  establish  them, 
and  an  examination  of  their  expedience  and 
util:t\\  Chapter  iv.  consists  of  a  particular  exa- 
mination of  bishop  Burnet's  introduction  to  his 
exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in  which 
he  gives  his  mode  of  justifying  subscription. 
In  chapter  v.  the  writer  exposes  the  embar- 
rassed and  fluctuating  casuistry  of  those  divines 
who  follow  a  different  mode  from  that  of  Bur- 
net. The  sixth  chapter  enters  into  the  delicate 
subject  of  examining  the  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings of  those  writers  who  have  pleaded  for  a  lati- 
tude in  subscribing,  upon  the  supposition  that 
every  protestant  church  must  act  consistently 
with  its  profession  of  asserting  Christian  liberty. 
Though  manifestly  reluctant  to  throw  any  im- 
putation upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  ablest 
and  worthiest  friends  of  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
the  archdeacon  cannot  help  occasionally  ex- 
pressing strongly  his  disapprobation  of  com- 
pliances not  perfectly  consistent  with  declared 
principles,  and  which  cannot  but  appear  to  the 
world  as  sacrifices  to  the  love  of  emolument, 
or  dignified  station.  In  his  seventh  chapter  the 
author  enquires  whence  the  practice  of  sub- 
scribing the  articles  in  diiferent  senses  was  de- 
rived, and  by  what  casuistry  it  has  been  sup- 
ported :  and  in  the  last  chapter  he  sums  up  the 
whole  consideration.  The  "  Confessional"  ex- 
cited a  large  share  of  the  public  attention.  A 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for ;  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets  for  and  against  it  were  pub- 
lished during  the  course  of  some  succeeding 
years.  The  author  himself  wrote  some  of  these 
controversial  pieces;  and  in  1770  he  published 
a  third  edition  of  the  work,  corrected  and 
greatly  enlarged,  in  which  state  it  may  be  ac- 
counted a  standard  book  on  the  subject.  It 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  such 
a  performance  might  feel  uneasiness  at  con- 
tinuing in  the  established  church.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  an  opinion,  and  of  Mr.  B.'s 
high  character,  some  leading  members  of  the 


dissenting  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  Lon- 
don, on  the  death  of  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1766, 
applied  to  him  by  a  friend,  to  know  whether 
he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  situation  of  pas- 
tor to  that  society.  He  declined  it,  upon  rea- 
sons which  have  not  been  made  public,  but 
which  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  applicants. 
In  reality,  although  he  did  not  approve  some 
of  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  established 
church,  he  preferred  it  on  the  whole  to  any 
other  religious  society  ;  and  as  his  chief  attack 
had  been  made  upon  its  injunction  of  a  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  faith,  he  might  think 
his  consistency  sufficiently  displayed,  by  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  any  further  preferment  which 
required  a  renewal  of  subscription.  In  this 
resolution  he  steadily  persevered,  when  in 
1763  the  living  of  Middleton-Tyas,  near  Rich- 
mond, became  vacant,  a  promise  of  which  from 
lord  chancellor  Northington  had  been  secured 
to  him  by  his  friends,  and  which  was  tenable 
with  his  other  preferments,  and  in  value  ex- 
ceeded them  all  :  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
notwithstanding  he  had  obtained  the  station  of 
a  dignitary  in  the  church,  the  aggregate  sum 
he  received  from  his  rectory,  archdeaconry, 
and  prebend,  did  not  amount  to  200I.  per  an- 
num. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  theo- 
logical opinions  so  far  deviated  from  those  of 
the  church  of  England  as  to  throw  him  into 
the  class  of  Socinians,  or  modern  Unitarians. 
He  declared  himself  in  confidence  to  be  a  mo- 
derate Calvinist  ;  and  some  time  before  his 
death,  he  explicitly  asserted  to  his  relation,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Comber,  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  testified  his 
general  esteem  for  the  established  church,  by 
bringing  up  a  son  for  the  clerical  office.  We 
relate  these  circumstances  neither  as  apologists, 
nor  as  censurers,  but  merely  as  biographers. 

To  pursue  the  account  of  his  writings  :  he 
published,  in  1768,  "  Considerations  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papiits  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  particularly  on  the  Question,  how  far 
the  Latter  are  entitled  to  Toleration  upon  Pro- 
testant Principles."  It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
that  a  dread  and  jealousy  of  the  progress  of 
popery,  with  rooted  abhorrence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,  appear  to  have  forcibly 
impressed  the  mind  of  archdeacon  Blackburne 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Residing  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  the  Roman-catholics 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  having  wit- 
nessed some  imprudent  displays  of  their  spirit 
when  the  first  events  of  the  rebellion,  in  1745, 
had  animated  their  hopes,  he  was  habituated 
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to  regard  them  as  formidable  foes  to  tlie  go- 
vernment and  religion  of  his  country  ;  and  the 
tenor    of  his  ecclesiastical   studies   could    not 
fail  of  bringing  the  frauds  and  violences  of  the 
Romish  church  perpetually  into  his  view.     If 
then,-  with  Milton,  he  conceived  that  those  who 
■were  persecutors  upon  system  could  not  have  a 
claim  to  toleration  from  others,  and  if  his  ideas 
of  the  treatment  of  modern  catholics  were  less 
liberal  than  those  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
general,  the   circumstances   which    necessarily 
operated  upon  his  mind  may  plead  his  excuse. 
Few  writers  have  shewn  themselves  more  zea- 
lous or  enlightened  champions  for  genuine  pro- 
testantism, or  more  uniformly  hostile  to  tyran- 
nical impositions  on  men's  consciences  ;  and 
his  efforts  in  these  points  will  long  be  remem- 
bered to  his  honour  by  all  who  entertain  similar 
sentiments. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  he  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity  the  office  of  a  pa- 
rochial clergyman.     For  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  ministry,  he  composed  a  new  discourse 
■whenever  he  officiated  ;    and  he  never  inter- 
mitted the  regular  performance  of  his  duties, 
except  when  sick,  or  when  absent  on  his  an- 
nual archidiaconal  visitations.     These  he  en- 
deavoured  to  make   as  useful   as  possible,  by 
plain  serious  charges,   delivered  with  dignified 
earnestness,  and  they  were  usually  attended  to 
by  large  and  respectable  audiences.     In  order 
to  restrain  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
spiritual  court  at  Richmond,  he  accepted  in 
1767   the  office  of  commissioner  to  the  com- 
missary   of   that   archdeaconry,    by    virtue    of 
which  he  presided   in  that  court.     By  his  in- 
tegrity and  knowledge  he  restored  to  this  court 
a  respectability  not  always  attached  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  of  this  country;  and  his 
merits  in   this  respect  were  very  handsomely 
recognized  by  the  Hon.  W.   Eden   (now  lord 
Auckland)  on  his  appointment  to  the  commis- 
sariatc.     As  the  ecclesiastical  law  had  not  pre- 
viously made  a  part   of  Mr.  B.'s  study,  it  was 
a  strong  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  understand- 
ing, that  he  should  make  himself  so  much  a 
master  of  it  as  to  give  decisions  which  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  reversed,  on  appeals  to  a  higher 
court. 

When  considerably  advanced  in  years,  he 
adopteil  the  design  of  writing  at  lengtii  the  life 
of  the  father  of  protestantism,  Martin  Luther, 
and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  considerable 
collections  for  that  purpose.  But  the  deatli  of 
his  excellent  friend  Mr.  I'homas  HoUis,  me- 
moirs i>f  whom  he  was  engaged  to  draw  up  by 
his  Successor,  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  first  diverted 


bim  from  his  labour ;  and  the  loss  of  his  se- 
cond son,  Thomas,  a  physician  of  rising  emi- 
nence in  the  city  of  Durham,   so  alTccted  him 
as  to  relax  his  ardour  for  all  literary  pursuits. 
Soon  after,  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  which 
obliged^  him   to  make  use  of  an  amanuensis. 
The  increasing  infirmities  of  age  did  not,  how- 
ever,  prevent   him  from  performing  his  pro- 
fessional duties  j  and  it  was  upon  a  visitation- 
circuit  that  he  was  taken  with  his  last  illness, 
of  which  he  died  at  his   parsonage-house   in 
Richmond,  August  7,    1787,   in   the   eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  B.  was  of  an  atldetic 
make,  and  by  constant  temperance  preserved 
great  firmness  of  mind  and  body  to  the  very 
last.     His  recluse  mode  of  life  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  much    austerity  ;  but  with  the 
few  friends  with  whonr  he  associated,  he  was 
cheerful  and  unreserved.     In  mixed  conversa- 
tion he  never  introduced  his  own  speculative 
opinions,  and  experience  had  made  him  wary 
of  answering  any  interrogatories  on  the  sub- 
ject.    His  style  of  writing  was  strong  and  ani- 
mated ;  and  his   controversial  works  are  more 
entertaining    than    such    compositions   usually 
are.     The  list  of  his  publications  is  numerous, 
but  most  of  them  are  pamphlets,  or  single  ser- 
mons and  charges.     All  are   upon   theological 
or  controversial  topics.     He  wrote,  however, 
several  short  pieces  in  favour  of  political  liberty 
in  the  public  iv.ints,  and  largely  contributed  to 
a  collection  of  letters  and  essays  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1774.-! — A. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  a  person  remark- 
able   for   his    literary    attainments    under    the 
misfortune    of   want   of    sight,    was   born    of 
parents  in  humble  life,  at  Annan  in  Scotland, 
in  1 7  2 1 .     At  the  age  of  six  months  he  became 
totally  blind,  from  the  effects  of  the  small-pox. 
Thus    unfitted   for    any    mechanical    employ- 
ment, he  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  house, 
where  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  caused 
J>im  to  be  tenderly  loved,  notwithstanding  his 
inutility.     To  amuse  him,  his  friends  were  ac- 
customed to  read  to  him  passages  out  of  Eng- 
lish   authors,    particularly    the    most    popular 
poets,  wliose  works  he  hearil  with  extreme  de- 
light.     His   ear  soon  caught   the  melody   of 
verse,  and  he  began,  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year, 
to  imitate  what  he  admired.    His  performances 
in  time  became  the  subject  of  discourse  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;   and  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther,  he  was  invited,  in  his  twentieth  year,  by 
Dr.  Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to 
come  to  that  metropolis  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  university.     He  had  already  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
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Latin,  and  by  the  opportunities  now  given 
him,  he  became  a  proficient  in  that  language, 
and  also  went  through  a  course  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. He  likewise  obtained  a  facility  in  the 
French  language,  chiefly  by  means  of  conver- 
sation with  the  lady  of  provost  Alexander,  who 
was  a  native  of  Faris.  The  rebellion  in  1745 
interruptecHiic  coarse  of  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  on  wlxich  occasion, Black- 
Jock  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  per- 
suaded to  publish  a  small  collection  of  his 
poems  at  Glasgow.  Returning  to  Edinburgh, 
he  passed  six  years  more  at  tlie  university,  thus 
completing  ten  years  of  study,  by  which  he 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  polite  literature.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  though  his  delicacy  of 
taste  led  him  to  reject  several  pieces  which  his 
friends  thought  worthy  of  appearing  in  print. 
This  volume  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Spence,  who  published  in  that  year  a  pamphlet 
giving  an  account  of  the  life,  character,  and 
poems,  of  our  author,  which  brought  him  into 
general  notice.  A  quarto  edition  of  his  poems 
was  soon  afterwards  printed  by  subscription,  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  for  his 
benefit,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  comfortable 
situation.  He  now  applied  particularly  to  the 
study  of  theology ;  and  having  passed  through 
the  usual  trials,  he  was  licenced,  in  1759,  a 
preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries.  In 
this  office  he  obtained  great  reputation,  and 
making  sermons  proved  an  agreeable  task  to 
him.  On  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  in 
1760,  he  published  a  discourse  "  On  the  right 
Improvement  of  Time."  In  the  same  year  he 
contributed  some  pieces  to  the  first  volume  of 
Donaldson's  Collection  of  Original  Poems.  He 
married,  in  1762,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John- 
ston, surgeon  of  Dumfries  ;  and  his  choice 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  felicity  of  his  life.  Soon  after,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kircudbright,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  ;  but  either  the 
aversion  of  his  parishioners  to  patronage,  or 
their  prejudices  against  a  blind  man  as  their 
minister,  caused  such  a  series  of  dispute  and 
litigation,  that  after  two  years'  contention  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  resign  the  living,  upon 
a  moderate  annuity.  Thus  slenderly  provided, 
he  removed,  in  i  764,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few  students  of 
the  university  as  boarders,  and  assisting  them^, 
if  desired,  in  their  studies.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  in  1 766.     He 


had  now  taken  a  respectable  station  among  ther 
literati  of  Scotland,  which  he  maintained  by 
various  publications.  These  were,"  Paraclesis; 
or.  Consolations  deduced  from  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  in  two  dissertations,  8vo. 
1 767  :  "  Two  Discourses  on  the  Spirit  and 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Mr.  James  Armand,"  8vo.  1768-: 
"  A  Panegyric  on  Great  Britain"  (a  satirical 
piece),  8vo.  1773  :  "  The  Graham,  an  Heroic 
Ballad,  in  Four  Cantos,"  4to.  1774:  "  Remarks 
on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Liberty,  &c.  &c. 
and  on  flie  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  American 
War;  occasioned  by  perusing  the  Observations 
of  Dr.  Price  on  these  Subjects,"  Svo.  177(5. 
He  also  gave  a  valuable  little  article  "  On  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  1783.  Dr.  Blacklock  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  in  July,  1791.  His  private 
character  was  extremely  amiable.  Mr.  Hume, 
whowas  intimately  acquainted  withhim,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  him  to  a  friend,  says  that 
"  his  modesty  was  equal  to  the  goodness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  beauty  of  his  genius." 
He  was  singularly  contented  under  the  de- 
pressing circumstances  which  attended  his  early 
life,  though  he  felt  with  much  sensibility  the 
state  of  dependence  and  helplessness  accom- 
panying loss  of  sight.  Letters  and  conversa- 
tion were  his  solace,  to  which  he  joined  the 
practice  of  music,  that  well-adapted  amuse- 
ment for  blindness.  His  poetry  is  easy,  ele- 
gant, and  harmonious.  He  composed  with 
rapidity  ;  whence  his  pieces  have  a  stamp  of 
vivacity  and  animation,  though  frequently  at 
the  expence  of  correctness  and  regularity.  The 
number  of  his  images  derived  from  visual  ob^ 
jects,  and  the  usual  exactness  of  their  applica- 
tion, would  surprise  one  wlio  had  not  attended 
to  the  unifor-Ti  strain  of  imitation  which  forms 
the  language  of  common  poetry.  In  sentiment 
he  displays  much  benevolence  and  tenderness 
of  disposition,  as  well  as  true  piety  and  philo- 
sophy. Europ.  Magaz.  Vol.  XX,  Life  pre- 
fixed to  his  Poems  in  the  Collection  of"  The  Poets 
of  Great  Britain." — A. 

BLACKMORE,  Sir  Richard,  an  author 
of  eminence,  if  multiplicity  of  writings,  and 
a  great  number  of  antagonists,  can  give  a  title 
to  that  appellation,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Afier  early  education 
at  a  country  school,  he  was  sent  to  Edmund- 
hall,  Oxford,  in  i663.  At  that  university  he 
continued  thirteen  years,  and  appears  after- 
wards for  some  time  to  have  been  engaged  in. 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  length 
he  turned  bis  studies  to  physic,  graduated  as 
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Pacliin,  visited  several  foreign  countries,  and 
on  his  return  commenced  practice  in  London, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  in  1697  was  appointed  one  of  the 
physicians  to  king  William,  who  honoured  him 
with  knighthood.  The  preceding  year  he  had 
made  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  publishing 
his  heroic  poem,  "  Prince  Arthur,"  which  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  As  his  political 
principles  were  h.ighlv  whiggish,  and  his  moral 
and  religious  ones  were  in  the  extreme  of 
strictness,  he  soon  involved  himself  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  wits  of  the  time,  who  for  several 
years  made  him  the  common  butt  of  their  sa- 
tire. Voluminous  epics  after  epics  afforded 
them  sufficient  food  for  serious  or  humorous 
criticism;  and  a  direct  attack  upon  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  writers  of  the  age,  entitled  a 
"  Satire  on  Wit,"  which  he  published  in  1700, 
united  them  in  a  sort  of  confederacy  against 
him.  By  their  unwearied  efforts  they  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  making  his  name  almost  pro- 
verbial for  poetical  dulness ;  nor  could  the 
warm  praises  he  received  from  a  few  respect- 
able writers  protect  him  against  the  general 
judgment.  Yet  his  "  Creation"  was  expressly 
commended  by  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the 
Spectator,  and  went  through  several  editions, 
after  many  of  his  epics  were  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. His  poetical  talents  in  general  were 
much  esteemed  by  Ijocke ;  but  this  opinion 
has  rather  injured  the  credit  of  the  phi- 
losopher as  a  man  of  taste,  than  served  the 
poet.  The  medical  practice  of  Blackmore  is 
said  to  iiave  declined  as  he  advanced  in  life  ; 
but  liis  industry  as  an  author,  as  well  in  prose 
as  verse,  and  on  topics  of  his  own  profession, 
as  on  other  subjects,  was  unremitted.  His  zeal 
for  purity  in  morals  and  orthodoxy  in  religion 
distinguished  liim  to  the  last;  and  he  closed  an 
unblemished  life  in  a  good  old  age,  in  1729. 

It  would  be  very  useless  to  give  an  account, 
or  even  a  list,  of  a  number  of  works  now  to- 
tally forgotten.  "  Of  his  four  epics,"  says 
Johnson,  "  the  first  had  such  reputation  and 
popularity  as  enraged  the  critics  ;  the  second 
was  at  least  known  enough  to  be  ridiculed  ;  the 
two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies."  Me- 
diocrity of  invention  and  prolixity  of  diction 
seem  to  have  formed  the  leading  character  of 
his  writings,  and  they  were  not  so  much  cal- 
culated to  inspire  ridicule  as  weariness.  He 
caught  a  florldness  of  style  and  sonorousness 
of  versification  from  the  poetry  of  the  age;  but 
it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  he  gives  a  line 
worth  retaining  in  the  memory.     The  autlioriiy 
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of  Addison  and  of  Johnson  may  seem  to  claim 
a  superior  rank  for  his  philosophical  and  de- 
scriptive poem  on  "  Creation."  The  latter  emi- 
nent critic  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  English  poets  wh.ich  bears  his  name, 
and  pronounces  that  it  would  alone  have  been 
sullicient  to  have  "  transmitted  him  to  poste- 
rity among  tlie  first  favourites  of  the  English 
muse."  This  is  high  praise  from  a  high  source; 
but  pcri'.aps  both  Johnson  and  Addison  suffered 
their  regard  for  piety  in  this  instance  to  take 
place  of  their  critical  discrimination.  In  treat- 
ing on  such  a  topic  as  the  v/onders  of  creation, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  writer  of  common 
fancy  to  avoid  touching  on  many  images  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  or  for  a  very  ordinary 
philosopher  not  to  perceive  many  instances  of 
the  happy  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But 
in  Blackmore  almost  every  thing  is  trite  and 
obvious  ;  the  master-hand  no-whcre  appears ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  poet  add  little  to  the  na- 
tural interest  of  the  subjects.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  inferior  poetrv  to 
Blackmore's  has  had  the  applause  of  great 
writers,  and  that  it  was  pariy  rancour  alone 
which  made  him  dlslhigutsked  for  dulness. 

As  a  medical  writer  he  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  mucli  notice,  and  is  now  entirely  un- 
known. He  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the 
new  practice  of  inoculation.  Biogr.  Britcn. 
—A. 

BLACKSTONE,  William,  a  celebrated 
English  lawyer,  and  the  most  popular  and  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country,  was  born  in  London,  on  the  loth 
of  July,  1723.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Charles  Blackstone  a  silk  mercer,  but  being  left 
an  orphan,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bigg,  a  surgeon  in  London,  his  maternal  uncle; 
from  whose  kindness  he  received  an  educa- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father.  He  was 
put  to  school  at  an  early  age  to  the  charter- 
house, where  he  was  some  years  afterwards  ad- 
mitted on  the  foundation ;  and  in  November, 
1738,  he  was  entered  at  Pen- broke  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  n\uch  distinguished  both  at  school 
and  the  universit-y  in  the  classical  studies  ot 
those  places;  and  an  unpublished  treatise  on  the 
"  Elements  of  Architecture,"  which  he  com- 
posed at  the  age  of  twenty  for  his  own  use,  and 
whicli  is  said  to  be  of  great  merit,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned, notwithstanding  thcunimportance 
of  the  subject,  as  a  proof  that  his  attainments 
were  not  confined  within  tlic  ordinary  limits  01 
academical  education,  and  that  his  mind  had  a 
greater  range  than  is  usual  at  that  early  period 
.\  A 
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of  life.    Having  determined  on  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he   was  in   due  time   entered  of  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  and  in  the  year  1744  he  quit- 
ted Oxford  and   those   classical  studies  which 
were  so  congenial  to  his  taste,   to  engage  in 
new  pursuits  ;  an  xra  of  his  life  which  he  has 
yery  feelingly  commemorated  in  the  "  Lawyer's 
Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  composed  about  tliis 
time,  and  published   afterwards   in   the  fourth 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Miscellanies.     This  ele- 
gant performance,  which  is   familiar  to  every 
reader  of  English  poetry,  is  distinguished  by  a 
very  early  maturity  of  tafte  and  judgment;   and 
displays  powers  of  expression  and  versification, 
which  have  never  perhaps  been  surpassed  by 
the  juvenile  productions  of  any  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished poets.     From  this  time  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  his  professional 
ftudies,  dividing    his    residence    between    the 
Temple,  where  he  took  chambers,  in  order  to 
attend  the  courts,  and  the  university,  a  place  to 
which  he  was  much  attached  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.     In  the  year  1743  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All-souls  college;  and  on  the  aSth  of 
November,  1746,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.     As  he 
was  very  deficient  in  elocution,  and  did  not  pos- 
sess any  of  the  popular  talents  of  an  advocate, 
his  progress  in  the  profession  was   extremely 
slow  ;  and  being  witliout  any  avocations  of  bu- 
siness, the  active  turn  of  his  mind  displayed  it- 
self in  the  office  of  bursar  or  steward  of  All- 
souls,-  in  which  situation  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
served great  praise  for  his  skill  and  diligence  in 
arranging  the  records  and  improving  the  reve- 
nues of  the  college,  and  in  taking  the  necessary 
measures  for  completing  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  the   Codrington  library.     An  elaborate 
treatise,  which  he  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  confused  and  intricate  mode  of 
keeping  tlie  college  accounts,  is  still  preser\'ed 
and  in  use  in  that  fociety.    In  the  year  1 749  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  interest  of  a  relation,  re- 
corder of  Wallingford  in  Berkshire  ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  with  a  view  probably  to  more 
constant  residence  at  Oxford,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  He  published  about  this 
time  an  "  Essay  on  Collateral  Consanguinity," 
relative    to   the  claim   of  preference   made   by 
the  kindred  of  the  founder  of  All- souls  to  be 
elected  fellows  of  that  society.     The  object  of 
this  treatise  is  to  prove  that,  as  the  kindred  of 
the    founder,   a  popish   ecclesiastic,   were  ne- 
cessarily collateral,  the  length  of  time  el.'.psed 
since  his  death  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law  in  cases  wiiich  he  con- 
siders as  analogous,  have  extinguished  all  con- 


sanguinity. It  was  written  in  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  college,  who  had  lately  rejected 
some  of  these  claims  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a 
very  powerful  advocate  ;  but  the  reasoning, 
though  supported  by  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, is  by  no  means  solid  or  conclusive. 

Air.  Blackstone  had  now  attended  the  courts 
at  "Westminster  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  but 
with  so  little  prospect  of  success,  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1753  he  determined  to  quit  the  regular 
practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  and  retire 
to  his  fellowship  at  Oxford.     It  was  to  this  de- 
termination, and  the  failure  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated, that  he  was  indebted  for  the  future  dis- 
tinctions of  his  life.     The  system  of  education 
in   the   English  universities   having  been  esta- 
blished in  remote  ages,  and  intended  solely  for 
the  instruction  of  the  popish  clergy,  was  with- 
out any  public  provision  for  teaching  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  their  own  country;  and  from 
that  mixture  of  pride  and  indolence,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  ancient  and  wealthy  establish- 
ments, the  defect  was  suffered  to  continue  after 
the  universities  had  ceased  to  be  appropriated  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  had  become  places  of  gene- 
ral education.    This  defect  Mr.  Blackstone  now 
undertook  to  supply  by  a  course  of  public  lec- 
tures on  that  important  subject,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he   executed  the  task  has   conferred 
great  and  lasting  distinction  on  tlie  university 
in  which  his  lectures  were  delivered.     It  is.  In- 
deed, a  singular  circumstance,  and  may  be  of 
some  use  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  merit 
of  our  academical  estTiblishments,  that  in  the 
long  succession  of  public   teachers   and  profes- 
sors, during  a  period  of  several  centuries,  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone  and  the  Hebrew 
Preleftions  of  Lowth  are  the  only  series  of  lec- 
tures in  either  university  which  have  any  pro- 
spect   of   descending    to    posterity,    or  of  ac- 
quiring a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
dieir  country. 

His  first  courfe  of  lectures,  which  were  very 
numerously  attended,  was  begun  in  Michaelmas 
term,  1753  ;  and  contlimed  to  be  repeated  dur- 
ing a  series  of  years  with  Increasing  success 
and  reputation.  The  undertaking  indeed  seems 
to  have  produced  more  permanent  eftects  than 
the  fame  or  profit  of  the  lecturer  ;  since  it  pro- 
bably suggested  to  Mr.  Viner,  the  laborious- 
compiler  Vf  the  Law  Abridgment,  the  idea  of 
founding  by  his  will  a  very  litjeral  establishment 
in  tlie  university  of  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the 
common  law.  In  October,  1758,  as  soon  after 
Mr.  Viner's  death  as  the  plan  of  the  new  insti- 
tution could  be  arranged,  Mr.  Blackstone  was 
with  great  propriety  unanimously  elected  iirs¥ 
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Vinerian  professor ;  and  on  the  25th  of  tlie 
same  month  he  dehvered  before  the  heads  of 
the  university  his  introductory  lecture,  a  well- 
written  composition,  perfectly  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject and  tlie  audience,  xvhich  he  soon  afterwanls 
publislied,  and  has  since  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  Conmientarics. 

Plis  employment  as  a  public  lecturer  did  not 
prevent  the  occasional  practice  of  his  profession 
as  a  provincial  barrister.  In  the  year  1754  he 
was  engaged  as  council  in  the  great  coiuested 
election  for  the  county  of  Oxford  ;  and  having 
occasion  to  consider  a  question  then  much  agi- 
tated, whether  copyholders  of  a  particular  de- 
scription were  entiiL'd  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament,  he  some  time  afterwards  published 
the  result  of  his  reflections  in  a  small  tract,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Considerations  on  Copyhold- 
ers." It  ■was  published  in  conseciuence  of  a 
discussion  which  had  been  brought  forward  in 
parliament,  with  a  view  to  a  legislative  decision 
of  this  controverted  point.  It  is  the  object  of 
Blackstone's  treatise  to  shew  that,  as  a  freehold 
or  permanent  interest  in  land  was  necessary  to 
confer  the  right  of  voting,  copyhold  proprietors 
being,  according  to  feudal  principles,  mere  vas- 
sals, and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord,  had 
.not  a  sufficient  property  in  the  soil  to  entitle 
them  to  this  privilege.  It  ought  in  justice  to 
have  been  added,  that  this  vassalage  and  depend- 
ence were  now  merely  nominal  ;  that  a  series 
of  legal  decisions  had  given  to  this  tenure  all 
the  permanence  of  freehold  property;  and  that, 
as  the  reason  of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
species  of  tenure  had  ceased,  the  distinction  it- 
self ought  no  longer  to  exist.  But  the  present 
tract  affords  a  new  instance  of  that  narrowness 
of  mind  which  is  the  reproach  of  practical 
lawyers,  and  which  so  frequently  appears  in 
their  mode  of  considering  legislative  questions. 
The  conclusions  of  Blackstonc  are  founded  en- 
tirely upon  the  ancient  principles  of  the  feudal 
institutions,  without  adverting  to  that  change  of 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  produced  a 
corresponding  alteration  of  the  law.  Every  li- 
beral reader  will  lament,  that  in  the  parliamen- 
tary discussion  of  the  question,  the  technical  ar- 
guments prevailed,  and  that  a  declaratory  act 
was  soon  afterwards  passed,  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  advanced  by  the  treatise,  exclud- 
ing copyholders  from  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  the  year  1759  he  published  two  small 
tracts  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  the  one 
entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  Opinions  of  Mes- 
sieurs Pratt>  Moreton,  and  Wilbraham,  relat- 
ing to  Locd  Lichfield's  Disqualifications,"  who 


was  then  a  candid  ite  for  the  chancellorship  of 
the  university,  the  other,  "  A  Case  for  the 
Opinion  of  Council,  on  the  Power  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  make  iiev.-  Statutes."  He  also  pub- 
lished about  this  time  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  the  Forest," 
together  with  an  historical  preface,  in  v/hich  he 
shewed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  antiquities, 
a  study  connected  in  many  respects  with  legal 
enquiries,  and  for  which,  from  the  natural  turn 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  course  of  his 
professional  studies,  he  appears  always  to  have 
had  a  great  partiality.  This  publication  engaged 
him  in  an  uninteresting  controversy  with  Dr. 
Littleton,  then  dean  of  Carlisle  ;  in  which  ap- 
peals were  successively  made  by  both  parties 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  June,  1759,  the  reputation  which  he  Jiad 
gained  by  his  lectures,  induced  him  to  return 
to  the  Temple,  and  resume  his  attendance  at 
Westminster;  and  he  very  soon  acquired  great 
professional  eminence  ;  for  though  he  never  at- 
tained the  first  rank  in  business,  yet  it  appears 
from  the  books  of  reports,  that  during  a  consi- 
derable period,  there  were  very  few  cases  re- 
quiring great  learning  or  research  in  which  he 
was  not  engaged.  The  honours  attendant  on 
the  profession  now  crowded  fast  upon  him.  In 
1 76 1  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Hindon  ;  and  in  the  same  year  had  a  patent  of 
procedure  to  rank  as  king's  counsel,  having 
before  declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Ire- 
land. In  1763,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the 
queen's  household,  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  to  her  majesty. 

In  May,  1761,  he  married  Sarah  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Clitherow  of  Boston-house, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  and  having 
vacated  his  fellowship  by  his  marriage,  was 
immediately  afterw.irds  appointed  principal  of 
New-Inn-hall,  by  Lord  Westmoreland,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  resigned  this  of- 
fice as  well  as  the  Vinerian  professorship  in  1 766. 

In  1765  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
lectures,  under  the  title  of  "  Commentarie* 
on  the  Laws  of  England  ;"  a  vi'ork  of  more  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  in  many  respects  of 
greater  merit,  than  any  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared on  that  subject.  'l"he  author  does  not 
in  this  undertaking  confine  himself  to  the 
humble  duty  of  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to 
the  higher  character  of  a  philosophical  writer 
on  jurisprudence,  and  on  many  occasions  pro- 
fesses to  examine  the  grounds  and  principle! 
of  the  existing  laws,  to  appreciate  their  merits, 
aud  where  defects  appear,  to  suggest  improrc- 
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merits.  It  may  be  useful  to  consider  diis 
great  work  in  these  two  difTerent  points  of 
view. 

The  laws  of  England  are  a  single  mass  of 
various  and  often  discordant  materials.  The 
foundations  were  originally  laid  by  our  British 
and  Saxon  ancestors  •,  but  an  immense  super- 
structure was  added  by  the  feudal  institutions 
of  Normandy  ;  and  in  later  ages,  great  acces- 
sions have  been  derived  from  tiie  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  have  been  so  implicitly  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.  No  work 
had  yet  appeared  by  which  this  chaos  was  re- 
duced to  a  system,  or  in  which  the  elements  of 
English  law  were  explained  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  an  intelligible  form.  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  which  students 
were  generally  referred,  are  a  great  mass  of 
disorderly  and  undigested  learning,  bettercalcu- 
lated  for  occasional  reference  than  for  regular 
or  sytematic  instruction ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  tliat,  before  the  publication  of  Blackstone, 
the  most  copious  and  desultory  of  our  legal 
writers  should  have  been  generally  considered  as 
the  best  elementary  teacher  of  the  science.  So 
j^reat  was  the  deficiency  of  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  Wood's  Institutes,  and  Sir  Mattliew 
Hale's  Analysis,  are  perhaps  the  only  two 
books  to  which  our  author  was  in  any  degree 
indebted,  or  which  could  furnish  many  hints 
for  the  present  undertaking  :  but  the  former  of 
these  works,  though  useful  to  professional  stu- 
dents, was  little  adapted  to  popular  readers;  the 
latter  furnished  the  mere  outlines  of  a  system, 
to  be  filled  up  by  a  more  masterly  hand.  The 
merit  of  Blackstoue's  Commentaries  will  be  ea- 
-sily  understood  from  these  observations.  As  an 
expositor  of  the  law,  he  is  indeed  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  If  we  except  the  author  of  the 
Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture,  he  is 
the  first  English  writer  on  a  subject  of  muni- 
cipal law,  who  has  aspired  to  the  praise  of  ele- 
gance. The  style  is  Indeed  admirably  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject ;  being  unembarrass- 
ed, correct,  perspicuous,  and  occasionally  even 
ornamented,  without  any  mixture  of  affectation. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  merits,  so  rarely 
ft)und  with  industry  and  research,  the  work, 
though  elementary,  is  by  no  means  superficial. 
The  labours  of  its  numerous  editors,  and  the 
criticism  to  which  such  a  work  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, have  been  able  to  detect  very  Few  errors  ; 
and  it  is  entitleil  to  a  distinguished  place  among 
those  modern  publications  which  have  united 
elegance  with  accuracy,  and  have  served  to 
correct  the  prejudice  so  long  entertained  against 


abstruse  subjects  treated  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
sometimes  censured,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  defective  in  philosophical  preci- 
sion. But  this  is  a  slight  blemish,  very  little 
connected  with  the  general  merits  of  the  work. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  is  not  such  as  to  sug- 
gest any  natural  order  or  arrangement ;  and  the 
manner  of  classing  the  different  parts  of  a  system, 
which  depends  so  little  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, must  necessarily  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
arbitrary. 

If  we  examine  those  parts  of  the  work  in 
which  the  author  appears  in  his  philosophical 
character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abate  consi- 
derably of  this  high  praise.  The  theory  of  go- 
vermnent,  and  the  principles  of  political  free- 
dom, have  employed  the  talents  of  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  writers;  but  the  philo- 
sophy of  law,  or  the  science  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal legislation,  a  subject  of  equal  import- 
ance, and  probably  of  greater  difficulty,  has 
been  comparatively  neglected.  Except  the 
treatise  of  Beccaria  on  penal  law,  and  some  de- 
tached passages  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  work 
of  a  celebrated  writer  relative  to  this  most  inte- 
resting subject :  but  even  INIontesquieu  on  these 
occasions  is  not  exempt  from  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  profession  ;  and  the  philoso- 
pher too  often  degenerates  into  the  lawyer  and 
antiquarian.  It  cannot  then  be  thought  sur- 
prising that  Blackstone,  in  those  parts  of  his 
Conmientaries  where  he  examines  the  reasons 
and  principles  of  law,  discovers  no  portion  of 
this  philosophical  spirit ;  and  that  he  does  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  those  writers 
who  in  every  age  and  country  have  extolled 
their  own  municipal  institutions  as  the  "  wis- 
dom of  ages,"  and  the  "  perfection  of  rea- 
son." In  discussing  the  propriety  of  particular 
laws,  his  ingenuity  is  always  occupied  by  the 
forms  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  instead  of  referring 
to  public  convenience  and  general  utility,  the 
sole  standard  of  all  rational  legislation,  he  per- 
petually appeals  to  those  technical  arguments 
which  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  legal 
reasons."  He  is  in  all  cases  the  advocate  and 
the  apologist  of  existing  institutions  ;  and  it 
is  the  constant  tendency  of  his  work  to  justify 
whatever  has  been  established  by  antiquity,  to 
discredit  the  improvements  of  modern  times, 
and  to  expose  to  contempt  or  indignation  all 
proposals  for  further  change.  He  is  one  of  that 
servile  class  of  writers  under  whose  auspices* 
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tlie  mini!  of  a  ni.tion  mal;cs  no  advances,  who 
confirm  the  prcjiuilcL's  •.\nd  i^'norance  of  t!ie 
people,  wh'ile  tliey  flatter  the  pride  and  indo- 
lence of  government.  In  his  poHtical  principles, 
he  is  the  shive  of  power  and  the  advocate  of 
prerogative  ;  and  his  ecclesiastical  opinions  are 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  deference  to  authority,  the  com- 
inentaries  of  Blackstone  contain  several  very 
strong  passages  against  standing  military  esta- 
blishments, and  the  policy  of  keeping  soldiers 
apart  from  their  fellow-citizens  in  barracks  or 
fortifications ;  nor  has  any  political  writer  de- 
lineated in  stronger  terms  the  progress  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  or  the  probable  effects 
of  a  further  increase  of  the  national  debt.  This 
circumstance,  which  appears  at  first  so  singu- 
lar, must  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  die 
times,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  writer.  So  na- 
tural and  obvious  did  the  introduction  of  those 
topics  then  appear  in  a  work  on  the  British  con- 
stitution, that  they  could  not  with  propriety 
be  omitted  by  the  most  determined  supporters 
of  prerogative. 

The  publication  of  this  work  involved  the 
author  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Furneaux  and 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  attacked  the  ecclesiastical 
parts  of  the  work  with  great  ability,  and  it  may 
be  added,  with  great  success;  since  their  chas- 
tisement produced  the  effect,  not  indeed  of  a 
candid  acknowledgment  of  error,  but  of  a  si- 
lent retrenchment  of  the  more  obnoxious  pas- 
sages in  the  subsequent  editions.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  political  principles  of  the  work 
were  still  more  severely  animadverted  upon,  in 
a  M'ork  of  great  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  under 
the  title  of  a  "  Fragment  on  Government;" 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Jeremy  Bentham,  esq.  author  of  the  well-known 
Defence  of  Usury.  Notwithstanding  the  dry 
and  often  tedious  minuteness  with  wliich  the 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  composed,  it  is  ren- 
dered valuable,  not  only  by  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  controversy  itself,  but  by  the  acute- 
ness and  originality  of  the  reasoning,  and  the 
general  principles  which  the  autlior  lays  down 
for  tiie  discussion  of  political  questions.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  Black- 
stone,  that  notwitiistanding  the  severity  of  this 
criticism,  he  some  years  afterwards  became  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  author,  and  lived  with  him 
upon  terms  of  regard  and  friendsiiip. 

Having  given  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  debates 
which  took  place  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
fliat  an  expelled  member  was  not  eligible  to  the 


same  parliament ;  and  this  doctrine  appcarinT 
to  contradict  the  language  of  his  Commentaries 
on  this  subject,  he  was  violently  attacked  for 
this  inconsistency  by  the  celebrated  Junius,  and 
several  other  political  writers  of  inferior  note. 
He  defended  himself  on  the  occasion  with  great 
ingenuity,  but  his  subsequent  conduct  gave 
some  weight  to  the  charge;  for  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  liis  work  he  inserted  the  case  of  expul- 
sion, ot  which  no  previous  notice  had  been 
taken,  among  the  disqualifications  to  sit  in  par- 
liament. 

The  real  merit  and  talents  of  Blackstone,  re- 
commended by  those  political  principles  which 
he  had  always  professed,  and  to  which  he  had 
given  such  powerful  support  by  his  writings,  did 
not  pass  unrewarded  by  government.  On  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Dunning,  in  the  year  1770, 
he  was  otTered  tlie  place  of  solicitor-general,  a 
situation  which  naturally  leads  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  law ;  but  the  attendance  on  its 
complicated  duties  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  induced  him  to  decline  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  lie  was  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  common  pleas,  a  situation  of  much 
greater  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  and  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  this  lionourable  station  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  during  which  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  king's  bench,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Mr.  justice  Yates,  who  was  desirous 
of  leaving  the  latter  court. 

His  health,  which  had  been  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  labours  of  his  early  years,  by  an 
unfortunate  aversion  to  exercise,  and  perhaps 
by  some  habits  of  excess,  had  been  declining 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  began  seriously  to  fail 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1779,  and 
his  disease,  which  was  dropsical,  terminated  in 
his  death  on  the  14th  of  February,  1780. 

After  the  observations  which  liave  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  make  any  further  remarks  on 
his  literary  merits,  or  his  political  or  profes- 
sional character.  His  private  conduct  appears 
to  have  been  highly  estimable  for  mildness,  he.-^ 
nevolence,  and  every  domestic  and  social  vir- 
tue. A  love  of  business  and  useful  employ- 
ment seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ruhng  pas- 
sions of  his  life,  and  the  leisure  whieli  he  en- 
joyed during  his  later  years  was  devoted  to 
schemes  of  local  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  resided,  or  to  great  public 
undertakings.  He  left  in  manuscript  two  \o-. 
lumcs  of  reports,  which  have  been  publishcti 
since  liib  death  ;  l?ut  tjicir  merit  does  not  covrtjn 
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spond  with  the  fame  of  the  niitlior.     Life  pre- 
Jixed  to  Blackstone's  Rrporis. — AV. 

BLACKWALL,  Ax thoxv,  a  critic  of  some 
distinction,   was   born   in    Derbyshire,    and  in 
1690  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Emanuel- college, 
Cambridge.     After  taking  the  degree  of  M.A. 
he  was  chosen  head-master  of  the  free-school 
in  Derby,  and   lecturer  of  the  parish   of  All- 
saints  in  that  town.    In  1706  he  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  publishing  an  edition  of  the 
"  Moral  Sentences  of  Theogiiis,"  witii  a  new 
Latin  version,  and  notes  and  emendations.     In 
T718  he  published  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Classics,"   i2mo.   in    which    he    displays  their 
several  excellencies,  gives  directions  for  study- 
ing them,  and  illustrates  from  their   works,  as 
well  as   from   some    of  the    principal   English 
poets,  those   figures  of  rhetoric  by  which  lan- 
guage is  elevated  and  adorned.     This  work  ob- 
tained   considerable    reputation    at    the    time, 
though  now  superseded  by  more  philosophical 
treatises  of  the  kind.     In  1722  the  author  re- 
moved to  Market  Bosworth  in  I^icestershire,  on 
being  chosen  master  of  the  grammar-school  in 
that  place.     His  greatest  performance  made  its 
appearance  in    1725.      It   is   entitled,   "  The 
Sacred    Classics  defended  and   illustrated;   or, 
an  Essay  humbly  offered  towards  proving  the 
Purity,  Propriety,  and  Eloquence,  01  the  Writ- 
ers of   the   New  Testament ;    in  two    parts," 
4to.     A  second  edition  in  octavo  was  publish- 
ed in    1727.     After   his    death,  a  second    vo- 
lume appeared,  which  he  had  fully  prepared  for 
the  press.     Its  title  is,  "  The  Sacred  Classics 
defended  and  illustrated ;  the  second  and  last 
volume  •,  in  three  parts  ;"  8vo.  173  r.     The  au- 
thor's  purpose   in    this   elaborate   and    learned 
work,  is  to  vindicate  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  charge  of  barbarism  in  their 
language;  and  to  shew  that  many  of  their  words 
and  phrases  which  have  been  censured  are  to 
be  found  in  the  best  classical  writers.     He  at- 
tributes many  of  the  obscurities  and  other  ap- 
parent faults  in  their  works  to  transpositions  and 
mistranslations,    and  urges  the   necessity  of  a 
new  version.     Mr.  Blackwall's  performance  was 
highly  valued  by  scriptural  scholars,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  was  published   at   Ix-ipsic  in 
1736  by  Christopher  Wollius.      Nevertheless, 
it  has  been  judged  by  various  sound  and  judi- 
cious  critics  to  be  written  with  more  zeal  than 
solidity  ;  and   particularly   Dr.  George  Camp- 
bell,   in    his    Preliminary    Dissertation    to   his 
Version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  has  attacked  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  work,  and  made 
Several  particular  strictures  upon  it. 
Mr.  Blackwall  was  an  excellent  school-mas- 


ter, and  brought  up  some  scholars  who  did  him 
honour,  among  whom  was  Richard  Dawes, 
author  of  Miscellanea  Critica.  He  used  in  his 
schools  a  Latirt  grammar  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, which  he  published  without  iiis  name. 
One  of  his  scholars.  Sir  Henry  Atkins,  baronet, 
presented  liim,  in  1726,  with  the  valuable  rec- 
tory of  Clapham  in  Surrey,  which,  however,  he 
resigned  in  1729,  and  returned  to  Market- 
Bosworth,  where  he  died  1111730.  Biogr.  Brif. 
Anccd.  of  Boiv\i'r — A. 

BLACKWELL,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  deserv- 
ing of  commemoration,  as  well  for  lier  inge- 
nuity, as  for  the  occasion  on  which  she  exer* 
cised  it,  was  tlie  daughter  of  a  inerchant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.     She   married  a 
native  of  that  city,  Dr.  Alexander  Bhckwell,  a 
man  of  a  projecting  turn,  which  brought  him 
into  frequent  difficulties.     Having  commenced 
a  printer  in  London,  without  a  regular  introduc- 
tion to  the  business,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the 
trade,  involved  in  debt,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son.   To  relieve  his  distress,  his  wife,  who  had 
a  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  laid  the  plan 
of  a  publication  of  coloured  figures  of  plants 
used  in  medicine;  and  receiving  encouragement 
from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Mead,   and  other 
physicians,    she  put  her  design  in  execution 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  procure  her  hus- 
band's liberty  with  the  profits  of  it.     She  took 
lodgings   at   Chelsea,  opposite   the  physic-gar- 
den, whence  she  was  supplied  with  fresh  plants 
as  she  wanted  them  ;  and  slie  was  kindly  as- 
sisted by  the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr.  Rand, 
demonstrator  to  the   company  of  apothecaries, 
and  iVlr.  Philip  Miller,  the  celebrated  gardener. 
When   she  had  completed  the  drawings,   she 
made  engravings  from  them  on  copper,  and  co- 
loured the  prints  with  her  own  hands.     While 
engaged  in  this  very  laudable  undertaking,  she 
was  visited  by  several  persons  of  rank,  and  men 
of   science,  wlio  admired   and  patronised  her 
performances.     The  first  volume  of  her  work 
was  published  in  1737,  and  it  obtained  the  pub- 
lic testimonial  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  its 
favour.     The  second  was  finished  in  1739;  and 
both  together  were  published  with  the  following 
title,  "  A  curious  Herbal,  containing  500  Cuts 
of  the  most  useful  Plants  which  are  now  used 
in   the    Practice  of  Physic,  engraved  on   folio 
Copper-plates,  after  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Life.     By  Elizabeth    Blackwell.     To  which  is 
added,  a  short  Description  of  the  Plants,  and 
their  common  Uses  in  Physic."     These  draw- 
ings are  in  general  faithful ;  and  though   they 
want  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  smaller 
parts  requisite  in  modern  botany,  they  are  $uf- 
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ficiently  distinct  representations  of  the  subjects 
for  common  use.  The  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations were  furnished  by  her  husband.  This 
was  the  most  complete  set  of  figures  of  medi- 
cinal plants  extant  till  the  late  work  of  Dr. 
Woodvillc.  It  was  copied  by  Trew  of  Nu- 
remberg in  1750,  with  considerable  improve- 
ments -,  and  after  his  death  a  supplemental  vo- 
lume was  added  by  Ludwig  and  others,  wiiich 
made  a  very  complete  edition.  We  arc  not  in- 
formed of  the  subsequent  events  of  Mrs.  lilack- 
well's  life,  though  she  probably  partook  of  the 
various  .fortunes  of  her  husband,  who  finally 
settled  in  Sweden,  in  the  double  capacity  of  a 
physician  and  agriculturist;  and  at  length  lost 
his  lite  on  a  scaffold  on  account  of  the  supposed 
share  he  had  in  some  plot  agninst  the  govern- 
ment. Pulteneys  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England, 
vtl.  JI.—A. 

BLACKWELL,    Thomas,    an    ingenious 
writer  in  history  and  polite  literature,  was  born 
in  1 701  at  Aberdeen,  of  which  city  his  father 
was  one  of  the  ministers.    He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  gi-ammar-school  and  Marischal-col- 
lege  of  his  native  place,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Greek  professorship  in  the  latter,  in   1723. 
In  this  station  he  was  eminently  serviceable  to 
the  college  by  promoting  a  taste  for  Grecian  li- 
terature, and  for  classical  studies  in  general,  the 
benefits  of  which  were  conspicuous  in  several 
distinguished   persons  who  received  their  edu- 
cation at  that  seminary.     He  began  his  career 
as  an  author,  though  anonymously,  in  1735, 
■with  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Jjife  and  Writings 
of  Homer,"   Lo/iil.  8vo.  a  work  wliieh  became 
popular,  and  obtained  him  a  considerable  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  ingenuity.     The  proper 
subject  of  this  book  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  it  has  happened  that  Homer  became 
a  greater  poet  than  any  one  who  either  lived 
before  or   since   his    time.     The   fact  is  here 
taken   for  granted  •,  and  it   is  attempted  to  be 
accounted   for,  from  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  bis  own  cha- 
racter and  course  of  life,  the  nature  and  subject 
cf  his  poem,  &c.     The  topics  treated  in  this 
work  are  very  various,  and  the  connection  of  the 
different  parts  not  very  obvious;  so  that  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bentley  is  said  to  have  remarked  con- 
cerning it,  "  That  when  he  had  gone  through 
half,  he  had  forgotten  the  beginning;  and  when 
he  had  finished  the  perusal,  he  had  forgottenthe 
whole."     It  is,  however,  a  curious  and  enter- 
taining peiformance  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  writer's 
masterpiece.     In  1748  he  pablihed  ''Letters 
concerning  Mythologv,"   8vu.     Their  purpose 
is  to  establish    a  regular   system   yf  aucieat 


fable,  as  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  re- 
ligion, law,  and  philosophv,  of  early  tiines.  Tiie 
work  is  learned,  but  fanciful  and  desultory,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice.  Dr. 
Blackwell    was   appointed   in    the    same    year, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Pelhams,  principal 
of  the  Marischal  college,  still  retaining  his  Greek 
professorship.     He  had  a  negociation  about  this 
time  with  the  Foulises  of  Glasgow,  for  his  as- 
sistance in  a  new  edition  of  Plato's  M'orks  ;  and 
not  agreeing  with  them,  he  issued  an  adver-- 
tisement  in  1751,  promising  a  new  edition  of 
his  own  ;  but  the  design  was   never  executed, 
In   1753  he  published  the  first  volume  quarto 
of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus  ;"  of 
which   work  the   second   volume  appeared    in 
1755,  and  the  tliird   not   till  after  his  death  in 
1 764.     The  idea  of  this  work  seems  to  have 
been,  to  exhibit  in  an  elegant  and  popular  form 
the  well-known  facts  of  Roman  history  at  tlie 
commencement  and   during  the  period  of  the 
public  life  and  reign   of  Augustus.     Its  lively 
manner  caused  it  at  first  to  be  well  received, 
though  its  faults  of  style  are  numerous,  and  it 
is  written  with  a  republican  spirit  which  is  not 
free   from   party    prejudice.      Dr.    Blackwell's 
health  was  upon  the  decline  for  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  which  happened  in  1757,  the 
56th  year  of  his  age.     In  private  character  he 
was  mild  and   good-tempered,  entertaining  in 
conversation,  but  apt  to  affect  a  general  know- 
ledge which  he  did  not  possess,  his  acquaintance 
with  philosophy  and  the  mathematical  studies 
being  small. 

Dr.  Blackwell  was  one  of  the  first  of  that 
modern  school  of  Scottish  writers  which  has 
aimed  at  uniting  superior  elegance  of  style  with 
literary  or  philosophical  discussion.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  obtain  some  distinction  at  3 
period  wlien  good  models  were  scarce,  but  his 
taste  in  writing  was  by  no  means  pure  or  cor- 
rect. Chielly  solicitous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  stiffness  and  pedantry,  he  runs  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  an  affected  ease  and  vivacity, 
and  a  familiar  air  of  good  company,  which  sits 
awkwardly  upon  him,  and  neither  suits  the 
scholar  nor  the  gentleman.  It  is  joined,  too, 
with  a  pomposity  that  adds  to  the  incongruity. 
This  finical  manner  grew  upon  him,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly tlisgusting  in  his  "  Court  of  Augustus," 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  language 
and  tlress  of  modern  memoirs.  These  detects  in 
a  wiiter  whose  cliaracteristie  was  rather  inge- 
nuity than  solidity,  have  greatly  impaired'  the 
rcput.ition  lie  once  enjoy,  dv  B::.p:  I'riiini. — A. 
liLACI-CWOOn,  .Vdam,  born  at  Dumfer- 
liac  in  Scotland,  1539,  was  brought  up  by  his 
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great  uncle,  Robert  Rcid,  b-slicp  of  tlie  Ork- 
nevs,  and  was  educatcil  at  Paris  under  Tiimfbus 
and  Dorat.  He  was  patronised  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  and  after  finishing  his  law-studies  at 
Toulouse,  he  obtained  the  oflice  of  counsellor 
to  the  presidial  of  Poitiers,  Mary's  dowry- 
town.  He  settled  and  married  in  that  place  ; 
and  during  the  inipriiionment  of  Mary,  took, 
some  journies  to  England,  in  order  to  serve 
her.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  received 
.some  testimonies  of  that  prince's  regard.  He 
died  in  1613.  Blackwood  was  an  author  in 
prose  and  verse.  He  published,  "  Caroli  IX. 
pompa  funebris  versibus  expressa,"  Paris,  1574; 
"  De  vinculo  religionis  et  imperii,  &  de  con- 
junctionum  insidiis,  religionis  fuco  adumbratis," 
"575  '»  "  Adversus  Geoi'gii  Buchanani  dialo- 
gum  de  jure  regni  apud  Scotos,"  &c.  PoititTS, 
1581;  "  Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart,  Reine 
d'Ecosse,"  several  times  printed  :  and  various 
other  pieces.  From  the  titles  of  his  works,  his 
principles  in  religion  and  politics  may  be  infer- 
red. His  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart  is  a  virulent  invective  against  queen  Eliza- 
beth, lier  parentage,  her  right  to  the  crown, . 
government,  &c.  The  works  of  Blackwood 
were  colledf  ed  and  published  in  a  quarto  volume, 
by  Gabriel  Naude,  in  1644,  with  an  eulogy  of 
the  author  prefixed.      Moreri. — A. 

BLAGRAVE,  John,  an  English  mathema- 
tician and  worthy  man.  He  was  born  some 
time  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  was  second  son  to  John  Blagrave, 
of  Bulmarsh-court,  near  Sunning,  in  Berkshire, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  He  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  school 
in  Reading,  and  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
John's  college,  where  he  did  not  remain  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  take  any  degree,  but  retired  to 
his  own  patrimonial  seat  at  Southcote-lodge, 
within  the  pari?h  of  St.  Mary  at  Reading, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  retirement  with- 
out interruption.  His  works  of  which  we  have 
any  account  are,  i.  "  A  Mathematical  Jewel, 
shewing  tlie  Making  and  most  excellent  Use  of 
an  Instrument  so  called;  the  use  of  which  jewel 
is  so  abundant,  that  it  leadeth  the  direct  pathway 
through  the  whole  ai't  of  astronomy,  cosmogra- 
phv,  geography,"  &c.  London,  1585,  folio. 
2.  Of  the  Making  and  Use  of  the  Familiar  StatY; 
so  called,  for  that  it  may  be  made  useful  and  fa- 
miliarly to  walk  with,  as  for  that  it  pcrformeth 
the  geometrical  mensuration  of  all  altitudes." 
London,  1 590,  410.  3.  "  Astrolabium  Urani- 
cum  generate  ;  a  necessary  and  pleasant  solace 
and  recreation  for  navigator.-  in  their  long  jour- 
neying ;  containing  the  use  of  an  instrument, 


or  astrolabe,"  &c.  London,  ii;o6,  in  quarto. 
4.  '*  The  art  of  Dialing,  in  t\vo  parts,"  Lon- 
don,  1609,  in  quarto. 

Mr.  Blagrave  was  a  man  of  benevolence  and 
candour  in  private  life.  He  was  never  married, 
but  bequeathed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  eacli  to 
the  cliiklrcn  of  his  three  brothers,  or  their  poste- 
rity, payable  at  the  age  of  twentv-six  ;  and  he 
calculated  his  donations  so  well  that  near  four- 
score of  his  nephews  and  their  desccnd;;n!s 
were  thus  benefited  out  of  his  leasehold  estate. 
He  also  left  certain  lands  to  produce  an  annual 
donation  of  lol.  to  be  bestowed  on  a  maid-ser- 
vant in  the  town  of  Reading,  appointed  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  his  will.  These  were, 
that  the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the  three 
parishes  should,  on  Good  Friday,  send  one  vir- 
tuous maid  that  has  lived  five  years  with  her 
master.  All  three  maids  appear  at  the  town- 
hall  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  cast 
dice.  She  that  throws  most  has  ten  pounds, 
and  the  next  year  come  again  the  two  maids 
who  had  lost,  and  one  more  added  to  them. 
He  orders  that  each  maid  shall  have  three 
annual  throws  before  she  loses  it;  but  if  she 
has  no  luck  in  die  three  years,  he  directs 
that  still  new  faces  shall  come  and  be  pre- 
sented. On  the  same  Good  Friday  money 
is  given  to  eighty  widows  pursuant  to  his  will, 
to  attend  a  sermon,  for  which  the  preacher  re- 
ceives ten  shillings.  He  died  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust, 161 1,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  where  a  sumptuous 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  copied  in  the  Biographia  Rrit- 
tannica,  mentions  neither  the  time  of  his  birth 
nor  his  death,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
both  may  be  apparent  on  the  tomb. — W.N. 

BLAIR,  John,  a  chronologer  and  geogra- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received 
his  education  at  Edinburgh.  Coming  to  push  his 
fortune  in  England,  he  first  became  usher  at  a 
school  in  Hedge-lane.  He  made  himself  known 
advantageously  by  publishing,  in  1754,  a  work 
entitled,  "  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  of  Christ 
1753.  Illustrated  in  fifty-six  tables,  of  which 
four  are  introductory,  and  contain  the  centuries 
prior  to  the  first  olympiad  ;  and  each  of  the  re- 
maining fifty-two  contains  in  one  expanded  view 
fifty  years,  or  lialf  a  century.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Blair,  LL.D."  This  work,  was  published  by 
subscription,  dedicated  to  lord-chanecUor  Hard- 
wicke  ;  and  the  author  acknowledges  great  ob- 
ligations to  the  earl  of  Bath.  Dr.  Blair,  who 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  English  church, 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1 756, 
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and  in  1757  was  appointed  cliaphin  to  tlie 
princess-dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  York.  In  1761  he  ob- 
tained a  prebendal  stall  in  Westminster  ;  and 
various  other  church-piefermeut's  afterwards 
followed  in  quick  succession.  He  accompanied 
the  duke  of  York  in  a  continental  tour  in  the 
years  1763  and  1764.  In  1768  he  published 
an  improved  edition  of  his  "  Chronological 
Tables,"  annexing  to  them  fourteen  maps  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  preli.xing 
a  dissertation  on  the  progress  uf  that  science. 
The  death  of  his  brother  captain  Blair  of  the 
navy,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  glorious  victory  of 
April  12,  1782,  gave  him  a  shock,  which,  join- 
ed to  an  epidemic  influenza,  put  a  period  to  his 
life  on  June  24,  1782.  After  his  death,  was 
published  his  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  Gen.  Biogi: 
Diet.  edit.  1 798. — A. 

BLAIR,  Patrick,  M.D.  an  ingenious  ana- 
tomist and  botanist,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  practised  physic  and  surgery  at  Dundee. 
The  accidental  death  of  an  elephant,  carried 
about  for  a  show,  at  that  place  in  1706,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
by  the  dissection  of  so  rare  an  animal ;  and 
though  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  it  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  conducted  it  with 
considerable  accuracy.  He  sent  his  observations 
to  the  royal  society,  and  they  were  published 
in  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirtieth  volumes  of 
their  Transactions,  The  account  was  also  pub- 
lished separately  in  171 1,  quarto,  with  figures. 
Dr.  Blair  was  a  nonjuror,  and  his  zeal  in  fa- 
vour of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  in  17 15.  He 
afterwards  came  to  London,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  some  discourses  read  before  the  royal 
society,  and  by  other  compositions.  In  171 8 
he  published  "  Miscellaneous  Obsen'ations  in 
Physic,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botanies,"  oc- 
tavo. The  anatomical  part  chiefly  relates  to 
morbid  dissections.  In  the  botanical,  he  makes 
some  exceptions  to  the  method  suggested  by 
Petiver,  of  deducing  the  qualities  of  vegetables 
from  agreement  in  natural  qualities.  But  the 
work  by  which  he  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  botany  originated  with  a  "  Discourse  on  the 
Sexes  of  Plants,"  read  before  the  royal  society, 
and  afterwards  published  greatly  enlarged  under 
the  title  of  "  Botanic  Essay,"  1720,  8vo.  with 
figures.  This  is  divided  into  five  essays ;  the 
three  first  treating  on  what  is  peculiar  to  plants, 
the  two  last,  on  what  is  common  to  tlicm  and 
animals.  It  is  the  first  complete  work,  at  least 
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the first  English  one,  on  that  subject,  aiid  con- 
tains mucli  knowledge  which  even  at  this  tinic 
may  appear  respectable.  He  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sexes  of  pla.its  by  strong  reasoning, 
and  some  new  experiments  -,  and  refutco  with 
success  the  opinion  of  the  entrance  of  the  farina 
into  the  vasculum  semina/e, :md  the  theory  of  Leu- 
wenhoeck.  He  endeavours  lo  prwc  '.i'.e  circula- 
tion of  the  sap,anotion  nov.-  abau'ioaed.  Dr.  Blair 
removed  from  London  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled,  "  Pharmaco-botanologia  ; 
or,  an  Alphabetical  and  Classical  Dissertation 
on  all  the  British  indigenous  and  garden  Plants 
of  theNev/  Dispensatory,"  Loud.  1723 — 1728, 
4to.  This  came  out  in  decades,  of  which  the 
author  only  finished  the  seventh,  carried  alpha- 
betically as  far  as  letter  H.  He  notices  several 
of  the  rarer  British  plants,  discovered  by  him- 
self in  the  environs  of  Boston.  He  wrote  some 
other  papers  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions ;  as,  "  An  Account  of  the  Asbestus 
or  Amianthus  found  in  Scotland,"  vol.  27. 
"  A  Dissection  of  an  emaciated  Child,"  vol.  30. 
"  An  Account  of  a  Boy  who  lived  a  consider- 
able Time  without  Food,"  vol.  31.  "  A  Me- 
thod of  discovering  the  Virtues  of  Plants  by 
their  external  Structure,"  ibid.  "  Observations 
on  the  Generation  of  Plants,"  ibid.  Pu/tiney's 
Sketches  of  Botany,  vol.  it.  Hallery  Bib/.  Anai. 
et  Botan. — A. 

BLAKE,  Robert,  a  name  second  to  none 
in  the  annals  of  British  naval  valour,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish  trade 
settled  at  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire,  where 
he  was  born  in  1599.  After  a  school  education 
in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Oxford,  at  which 
university  he  passed  several  years,  with  the 
character  of  a  studious  youth,  yet  addicted  to 
rural  amusements.  From  some  cause  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  obtain  academical  preferment, 
which  probably  decided  the  fate  of  his  future 
life.  On  his  return  to  Bridgewater,  he  lived  in 
a  private  manner  on  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father.  His  temper,  naturally  grave  and  severe, 
together  with  his  family  connections,  inclined 
him  to  the  principles  of  the  puritans  5  and  as  he 
spoke  his  mind  freely,  he  was  so  much  in  the 
confidence  of  that  party  as  to  be  elected  mem- 
ber for  Bridgewater  in  the  parliament  whieii  sat 
in  1640.  This  was  soon  dissolved,  and  he  lost 
his  election  for  the  next,  which  was  the  long 
parliament.  This  circumstance,  however,  gave 
him  leisure  to  ser\'C  tlie  cause  he  espoused  in 
a  military  capacity,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  between  the  king  and  parliament ;  auj 
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in  1643  lie  distinguished  himself  by  obstinately 
hoklina;  out  a  fort  at  Bri.tol  with  which  he  was 
entiusted,  even  after  the  town  had  agreed  to 
surrender  to  prince  Rupert ;  an  act  which  was 
near  subjecting  him  to  military  execution.  He 
afterwards  assisted  in  the  surprise  of  Taunton, 
of  which  important  place  he  was  made  gover- 
nor -,  and  he  so  well  defended  it  against  the  at- 
tack of  Goring  with  a  much  superior  force,  that 
he  was  publicly  thanked  and  rewarded  by  the 
parliament.  In  1646  he  reduced  Dunster  castle, 
which  was  one  of  the  last  actions  of  the  war. 
It  is  said  that  he  disapproved  of  the  subsequent 
trial  of  the  king,  as  an  illegal  measure  -,  but 
being  a  thorough  republican  in  principle,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  act  under  the  new  common- 
wealth. Zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  country,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his 
ruling  passion  ;  whence  no  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  led  him  to  slacken  his  efforts  in 
its  service. 

In  February,   1649,  Blake  and  two  other  co- 
lonels, Deane  and  Popham,  were  sent  to  com- 
mand the  fleet.     That  men  brought  up  entirely 
in  the  land  service  should  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  charge,  will  now  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary.    It  is   certainly  a   proof  that   much  less 
skill  in  manoeuvring  was  then  thought  neces- 
sary than  in  later  times,  and  that  ships  of  war 
were  chiefly  considered  as  floating  fortresses. 
Blake  was  sent  to  lie  before  Kinsale  harbour, 
where  the  princes   Rupert  and  Maurice  com- 
manded a  royal  fleet.     They  escaped  him  with 
some   loss,    and   steered   for    Lisbon,  whither 
Blake  followed  them.    The  parliament  declared 
war   against  the  Portuguese   for  the  assistance 
they  afforded  the  princes ;  and  Blake  lying  in 
the    river    of    Lisbon,    greatly  annoyed    their 
trade,  and  took  many  rich   prizes.     He  after- 
wards followed  Rupert  to  Carthagena  and  Ma- 
laga, in  which  last  port,  without  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  court  of  Spain,  he  burnt 
and  destroyed    the    prince's    whole   fleet,  two 
ships  exc-^pted.     In  165 1    he  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth, received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament, 
and  was  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
This  year  he  performed  the  important  service  of 
reducing  the  Scilly  isles,  and   Guernsey,  held 
by  the  royalists.    This  caused  him  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  council  of  ftatc;  and  in  March,  1652, 
on  the  pi-ospect  of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was  appoint- 
ed sole  admiral  for  nine  months.    The  disputes 
between  the  two  republics  were  brought  to  a  cri- 
sis on  Mav  19,  when  the  famous  Tromp  with  a 
superior  fleet  met  with  Blake  in  the  Downs.   Be- 
tween two  spirited  commanders,  one  of  whom. 


at  least,  probably,  had  orders  to  promote  at: 
quarrel,  occasion  of  fighting  soon  arose.  Tlic 
action  was  indecisive,  but  appears  on  the  whole, 
to  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  English- 
As  to  the  circumstances  of  provocation  which 
brought  it  on,  the  historians  of  the  two  nations, 
differ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  Blake's  justifica- 
tion as  an  officer  that  his  conduct  was  approved 
by  his  employers.  Blake  continued  his  cruize, 
and  made  many  prizes  of  the  enemy's  ships.  In 
August  he  stood  over  to  their  coast  with  100 
ships  of  war,  and  after  several  partial  actions, 
in  which  he  gained  considerable  advantages,  he 
drove  them  into  harbour.  Having,  after  this, 
sent  ofl'  various  detachments  from  his  fleet,  and 
returned  to  the  Downs,  Tromp  came  out  with 
eighty  ships  to  attack  him.  Blake  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  retreat,  but  with  a  much 
inferior  force,  and  an  unfavourable  wind,  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  on  November  291th.  After 
every  possible  exertion,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat into  the  Thames,  with  the  loss  of  six. 
ships,  and  with  the  remainder  much  shattered. 
Tromp  for  some  time  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Channel ;  but  Blake,  having  with  great  dili- 
gence repaired  his  fleet,  and  been  joined  by 
Monk  and  Deane,  put  to  sea  in  February,  1653.,, 
and  proceeded  in  quest  of  his  antagonist.  On. 
the  1 8th  of  that  month,  with  eighty  ships  of 
war,  he  came  up  ofFPortland  with  Tromp,  who 
had  seventy,  and  a  fleet  of  300  merchant  ships, 
under  his  convoy.  One  of  those  gigantic  naval 
combats  ensued,  which,  among  modern  nations, 
have  seldom  been  fought  except  between  the 
Dutch  and  English.  During  three  days  a  fu- 
rious running  fight  up  the  Channel  was  main- 
tained with  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  till  the 
Dutch  reached  the  sounds  of  Calais,  where  they 
anchored  in  safety.  The  result  was,  that  they 
lost  nine  men-oi-war,  and  about  thirty  mer- 
chant ships,  while  the  loss  of  the  English,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  accounts,  was  only  a 
single  ship;  but  the  slaughter  was  nearly  equal 
in  the  two  fleets.  It  was,  however,  no  small 
glory  to  Tromp  that  he  brought  off  so  large  a 
proportion  of  his  convoy.  Blake  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  in  this  action. 

It  was  in  April  this  year  that  Cromwell 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  by  turning 
out  the  long  parliament,  and  substituting  his 
own  board  of  officers.  On  this  occasion,  Blake, 
and  his  brother  admirals,  issued  a  declaration^ 
that  notwithstanding  this  change,  they  resolved 
to  persist  in  faithfully  performing  their  duty,  to 
the  nation.  "  It  is  not  for  us  (said  Blake  to 
his  officers)  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep 
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foreigners  from  fooling  us."  He  we!!  practised 
this  lesson  ;  for  Monk  and  Deane  having,  on 
June  3d,  engaged  Tromp  off  the  north  Fore- 
land with  dubious  success,  Dcane  losing  liis 
life  in  the  action,  Blake  on  the  next  day  came 
up  with  eighteen  frcsli  ships,  and  secured  the 
victory,  forcing  the  Dutcli  to  retire  to  their  own 
coasts  with  considerable  loss  of  sliips  and  men. 
His  state  of  health  would  not  now  permit  him 
longer  to  keep  at  sea.  He  returned,  and  sat  in 
t!ie  new  parliament  as  representative  for  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  created  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty.  Cromwell  treated  him 
with  great  respect ;  but  knowing  his  affection 
to  a  republican  government,  he  was  probably 
not  displeased  at  having  occasion  to  send  him, 
in  November,  1654,  into  the  Mediterranean, 
•W'ith  a  strong  fleet,  for  tlie  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  honour  of  the  English  flag,  and  protect- 
ing its  commerce. 

Here  he  perfectly  accomplished  his  mission, 
inspiring  all  the  powers  with  awe  and  respect. 
He  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  obtained  satisfaction 
for  the  piracies  committed  on  ihis  countrymen. 
The  dey  of  Tunis,  to  a  similar  demand  from 
Blake,  sent  a  defiance.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
*'  are  our  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino  : 
do  your  worst."  Blake  curled  his  whiskers, 
his  usual  token  of  wrath,  and  bore  at  once  into 
the  bay.  He  battered  down  the  castles,  and 
burnt  all  the  ships  in  the  road,  with  a  trifling 
loss  ;  and  thus  forced  the  dey  to  an  humble 
submission.  The  terror  of  his  name  was  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  state  of  Tripoli  and  the 
knights  of  Malta  to  terms  of  compliance.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  republic  of  Venice, 
with  most  of  the  states  in  Italy,  sent  magnifi- 
cent embassies  to  the  protector,  and  the  pope 
trembled  in  the  Vatican.  Meantime  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  Spain,  and  Blake, 
joined  by  admiral  Montague,  was  employed  to 
distress  their  commerce,  and  destroy  their  ma- 
rine in  Europe.  They  blocked  up  Cadiz  se- 
veral montlis  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  fleet 
made  prize  of  part  of  the  rich  plate-fleet.  Mon- 
tague convoyed  these  to  England,  leaving  Blake 
alone  in  the  Mediterranean,  dying  of  a  compli- 
cation of  scurvy  and  dropsy.  Resolved  to  do 
one  more  service  to  his  country  before  liis 
death,  he  sailed  in  April,  1657,  with  twenty- 
five  ships,  to  Santa  Cruz  in  the  isle  of  Tenerift'e, 
■where  another  plate-fleet  had  put  in.  The 
Spanish  governor,  a  man  of  great  courage,  had 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  made  the  best  pre- 
parations for  defence.  Sixteen  ships  disposed  in 
a  Semicircular  form  were  strongly  barricaded, 
and  the  entrance  was  protected  b;  u  castle  aud 


seven  forts,  all  furnished  with  large  cannon. 
Blake  steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  leaving  some 
of  his  ships  to  silence  the  batteries,  while  with 
the  rest  he  attacked  the  Spanish  vessels.  He 
beat  the  enemy  from  all  their  defences,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  bring  off  the  shipping, 
he  set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  t!ie  wliole  to  an 
immense  amount.  A  fortunate  change  of  wind 
brought  him  out  again  without  the  loss  of  a 
sliip.  This  action  was  deemed  so  desperate, 
tliat  it  in  some  measure  subjected  Blake  to  tlic 
censure  of  raslmess  ;  but  it  was  that  species  of 
rashness  wliich  has  given  the  British  navy  a  su- 
periority to  that  of  all  the  world.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  Blake's  own  brotlier  liavlng  failed 
in  some  point  of  duty,  he  immediately  removed 
him  from  his  command,  though  he  still  behaved 
to  him  with  fraternal  afitction :  so  much  in 
Blake's  mind  did  the  love  of  his  country  out- 
weigh all  private  or  partial  interests!  This  great 
enterprise  was  the  concluding  act  of  Blake's 
life.  Finding  his  disorder  make  daily  progress, 
he  sailed  for  England  ;  and  amidst  his  frequent 
enquiries  for  the  sight  of  land,  lie  expired  as  the 
fleet  was  entering  Plymoutli  Sound,  on  Aug.  1 7, 
1657,  intlie  fiftv-ninthyear  of  hisage.  His  body 
was  honoured  witha  most  magnificent  public  fu- 
neral, and  deposited  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  in 
"Wesminster-abbey.  After  the  restoration,  it  was 
no  longer  thought  worthy  to  lie  among  the  remains 
of  kings,  and  the  relatives  of  kings,  and  was  dis- 
interred and  reposited  in  St.  Margaret's  cliurch- 
yard  ;  nor  has  any  other  monument  than  the 
fame  of  his  actions  ever  been  raised  to  his  me- 
mory. Yet  writers  of  all  parties  have  joined  in 
his  praises;  for  even  while  fighting  against  the 
royalists,  he  obtained  their  esteem,  by  the  can- 
dour and  fairness  with  M-hich  he  treated  them, 
and  the  honourable  conditions  lie  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  a  vanquished  foe.  So  disinte- 
rested was  this  great  man,  that  after  all  his 
high  posts  and  rich  captures,  he  scarcely  left 
500I.  of  his  own  acquisition.  He  shared  his 
purse  with  his  friends  and  sailors,  to  whom  he 
was  truly  a  parent.  Glory,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  well  serving  his  country,  were  all  he  kept 
for  himself.  With  respect  to  his  military  and 
naval  character,  little  needs  be  added  to  the 
record  of  his  principal  actions.  Brave  ahnp>t 
beyond  example,  the  coolness  of  his  judgment 
carried  him  happily  througij  enterprises  whicli 
it  seemed  almost  temerity  to  undertake.  "  He 
first,"  says  lord  Clarendon,  "  brought  ships  to 
contemn  castles  on  shore,  and  taught  seamen  to 
fight  in  fire  as  well  as  ujion  water."  He  first 
deviated  from  the  old  practice,  whicli  consisted 
in  keeping  ships  and  men  iis  much  as  possible 
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out  of  danger,  and  infused  that  courage  into  the 
navv  which  made  it  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary exploits.     Bi:ig.  Britan. — A. 

BLAMPIN,  Thomas,"  born  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy,  in  1640,  entered  among  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  and  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  in  his  congregation.  His  learn- 
Tng  and  industry  caused  him  to  be  employed 
by  his  superiors  in  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Augustin,  which  vast  labour  he  finished 
greatly  to  his  credit, displaying  much  critical  eru- 
dition and  sagacity,  joined  with  modesty,  in  his 
prefaces  and  notes,  as  well  as  great  accuracy 
in  his  collations  of  different  MSS.  After  its 
completion,  he  was  made  prior  of  St.  Nicaise, 
and  then  of  St.  Remi,  both  at  Rheims,  and 
of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  In  1708  he  was  ap- 
pointed visitor  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  ofHce  he  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  austerities,  in  17 10.  Moreri. 
—A. 

BLANC,  Francis  le,  a  native  of  Dau- 
phine,  was  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  vivacity, 
but  extremely  melancholic.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  study  of  belles-lettres, 
history,  and  medals,  he  was  employed  by  Lewis 
XIV.  to  draw  up  a  general  account  of  the 
monies  of  France  from  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy.  In  consequence,  he  published 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Monies  of  France,"  Paris, 
1690,  4to.  with  figures  •,  reprinted  at  Amster- 
dam, 4to.  1692.  To  this  is  usually  joined  a 
dissertation,  which  he  published  the  preceding 
year,  "  On  the  Coins  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Successors  struck  at  R.ome."  The  reputation 
of  le  Blanc  caused  him  to  be  chosen  for  his- 
torical tutor  to  the  royal  children  ;  but  he  died 
suddenly  at  Versailles  in  1698,  before  he  had 
entered  on  this  employ.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BLANC,  John  Bernard  le,  Abbe',  his- 
toriographer of  the  public  buildings,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  la  Crusca,  and  of  the 
Arcadi  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1707, 
of  parents  in  low  circumstances.  He  engaged 
in  the  literary  career,  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled "  Abensaid,"  which,  notwithstanding 
the  harshness  of  its  versification,  was  at  first 
well  received,  but  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
place  on  the  stage.  He  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  friends  and  protectors.  Such  was 
his  reputation,  that  in  1746  Maupertuis  made 
him  an  offer  from  the  king  of  Prussia  of  a  re- 
sidence at  his  court  as  a  man  of  letters,  but 
he  preferred  a  humbler  condition  in  his  own 
country.  A  visit  which  he  made  to  England 
gave  occasion  to  the  best  known  of  his  works, 


his  "  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,"  3  volri 
i2mo.  1758.  These  were  much  read  at  the 
time,  and  contain  some  valuable  observations  \ 
but  they  are  written  in  a  heavy  style,  and 
abound  in  trite  thoughts,  and  vulgar  erudition.. 
The  Abbe  le  Blanc  died  in  1781.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BLANCHARD,  William,  an  advocate  ia 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  son  of  Francis  Blan- 
chard,  known  by  his  eulogies  of  the  presidents 
a  morticr,  and  the  first  presidents,  of  the  same 
parliament,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1674, 
and  obtained  much  employ.  Notwithstanding 
his  professional  labours,  he  found  time  for 
literary  researches,  and  in  1687  published  a 
chronological  table  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  third  race.  This  work  he 
greatly  augmented  and  new  modelled,  and  re- 
published, under  the  title  of  "  A  Chronological 
Compilation,  containing  a  Collection  of  the 
Ordinances,  Edicts,  Declarations,  and  Letters 
Patent,  of  the  Kings  of  France,  relative  to 
public  Justice,  Police,  and  the  Finances,  from 
the  Year  987,  to  the  present  Time,"  2  vols, 
fol.  17 15.  This  is  a  work  in  great  esteem,  and 
full  of  laborious  and  exact  enquiries.  The  au- 
thor was  preparing  a  supplement  to  it,  when  he 
died,  in  1724.     Moreri. — A. 

BLANCHART,  James,  called  the  French 
Titian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 600,  and  learned 
painting   under  Nicholas    Bollery,  his  grand- 
father.    He  studied  two  years  at  Rome,  and 
as  long  at  Venice,  where  the  works  of  Titian 
and  the  Venetian  school  perfected  him  in  the 
art  of  colouring.     On  his  return,  he  was  em- 
ployed a  considerable  time  at  Turin,   by  the 
duke    of  Savoy,    and    afterwards   painted    se- 
veral pieces   at  Lyons.     When  he  arrived  at 
Paris,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  fully 
engaged  j     and    the    descent    of    the    Holy 
Spirit,  and  a  St.  Andrew  kneeling,  which  he 
executed  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  raised 
his  fame  to  an  equality  with   that  of  the  first 
painters.      He    designed    with    great   facility, 
though  not  with  perfect  correctness  ;  but  co- 
louring was  \{\s  forte,  and  no  one  better  under- 
stood the  art  of  melting  tints  into  each  other, 
and  managing  lighti  and  shades.     He  particu- 
larly  excelled   in  Virgins,  holy  families,   and 
female  figures,   to  which  he  gave  a  good  deal 
of  expression,  though  his  heads  have  a  general 
resemblance,  which  makes  them  appear  all  of 
one  family.    His  principal  works,  besides  those 
menticnC'-l,  are  a  gallery  at  the  hotel  de  Boui- 
llon of  subjects  from  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  the  bacchanals  in  the  saloon  of  M.  Morin  j 
with  some  pieces  at  Versailles  and  Trianon, 
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Some  of  his  portraits  at  Lyons  are  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Vandyke ;  and  he  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  brought  a  good 
taste  of  colouring  into  France.  Several  of  his 
designs  have  been  engraved  ;  some  by  his  own 
hand.  Blanchart  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
at  Paris,  in  1638.  His  son  Gabriel  was  a 
painter  of  eminence.  D' Argenville  Vies  des 
Peintres. — A. 

BLANCHE  OF  Castille,  queen  of  France, 
was  daughter  to  Alphonso  IX.  king  of  Castille, 
who  married  her  in  1200  to  Lewis  VIIL  king 
of  France.  She  was  the  motlier  of  nine  sons 
and  two  daughters,  whom  she  educated  with 
great  care,  and  in  such  sentiments  of  piety, 
that  two  of  them,  Lewis  IX.  and  Eliz.\beth, 
have  been  beatified  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
On  the  death  of  hef»  husband,  in  1226,  she 
became  regent,  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Lewis,  then  twelve  years  of  age.  In  this  ar- 
duous situation,  when  the  great  lords  of  the 
kingdom  were  affecting  independence,  she  acted 
with  equal  prudence  and  vigour,  opposing  some 
in  arms,  and  gaining  over  others  with  presents 
and  condescensions.  Among  these  was  Thibaut 
count  of  Champagne,  who,  though  but  half 
her  age,  entertained  a  romantic  pas?  ion  for  her. 
This  she  flattered  by  favours,  which  in  some 
measure  endangered  her  reputation  ;  as  did 
likewise  the  assiduities  of  Cardinal  Romain,  a 
man  of  gallantry,  and  her  close  confident.  In 
educating  the  young  king,  she  was  charged 
with  putting  him  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  and  encouraging  that  superstitious 
turn,  which  afterwards  caused  so  many  calami- 
ties •,  but  she  proved  an  excellent  guardian  of 
his  virtue,  and  inspired  him  with  a  respect  that 
never  quitted  him.  She  married  him  early  to 
the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  and 
kept  the  young  couple  in  great  subjection;  and 
even  after  her  son  had  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
jority, she  retained  much  of  her  influence  over 
hnn.  When,  in  1248,  Lewis  undertook  his 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  Blanche  was 
again  created  regent  of  the  kin  ^dom,  and  go- 
verned with  great  prudence.  His  unfortunate 
defeat  and  imprisonment,  however,  threw  af- 
fairs into  confusion,  and  so  much  affected  her 
spirits,  that  she  died,  in  1252.  to  his  great  griff, 
and  the  regret  of  the  whole  kingdom.  She 
was,  doubtless^  one  ci  the  illustrious  characters 
of  her  time ;  possess;!  both  of  firmness  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
eminent  for  personal  and  n.ent.il  endowments. 
Yet  she  was  net  free  from  h.iughtiness,  and  ;in 
jjiorJinatc  love  of  power,  and  her  piety  (that 


of  the  age)  was  strongly  tinctured  with  weak- 
ness.    Moreri.      Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BLANCHET,  Thomas,  a  French  painter 
of  merit,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617.  He 
first  attached  himself  to  sculpture,  but  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution  caused  him  to  re- 
linquish that  art  for  painting.  He  visited  Italy, 
and  first  practised  there  in  perspective  and  ar- 
chitecture. Poussin  and  Algardi  were  his 
friends,  and  aided  him  with  their  counsel ;  but 
it  was  the  advice  of  Andrea  Sacchi  that  in- 
duced him  to  apply  to  history  painting.  On 
returning  to  Paris,  he  painted  several  pieces  in 
concurrence  with  le  Maire  ;  among  the  rest, 
a  picture  at  Notre  Dame,  much  admired.  At 
length  he  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  became 
director  of  an  academical  school.  In  1676  he 
was  received,  though  absent,  into  the  Paris 
academy  of  painting.  His  reputation  procured 
him  many  great  works  at  Lyons,  such  as  those 
of  the  hotel  de  ville,  and  at  various  churches 
belonging  to  different  communities.  He  paint- 
ed with  great  grace,  in  a  natural  tone  of 
colouring,  and  a  noble  and  elevated  style,  ex- 
pressive, and  richly  composed.  More  correct- 
ness might  have  been  wished  in  some  in- 
stances where  he  has  been  hurried  away  by 
the  fire  of  his  genius.  His  master-piece  was 
reckoned  the  ceiling  of  the  great  liall  in  the 
hotel  de  ville,  which  was  unfortunately  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  an  accident  which  affected  him 
so  deeply,  that  it  was  near  costing  him  his  life. 
The  magistrates  of  Lyons  honourably  rewarded 
him  for  his  works  in  their  service,  and  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  apartments  in  the  hotel  de 
ville.  His  character  was  amiable,  and  his  com- 
pany was  much  sought,  for  the  vivacity  and 
smartness  of  his  conversation.  He  died  at 
Lyons,  in  1689.  His  principal  works  are  in 
tliat  city.  A  few  of  his  pieces  have  been  en- 
graved.     D^ArgenvilU'  Vies  des  Peintres. — A. 

BLANDRATA,  George,  a  physician  and 
divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  in  Italy.  He 
practised  physic  in  Poland  and  Transylvani.i, 
whence  retaining  to  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Pavia,  where  his  religious  opinions 
had  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  tlie  in- 
quisition. He  fled  to  Geneva,  and  declared 
himself  a  protesrant,  but  in  that  place  he  ex- 
cited die  suspicions  of  Calvin,  which  he  hnmd 
ns  dangerous  as  those  of  a  catholic  inquisition. 
It  anpears  as  if  his  opinions  were  at  this  time 
u'csetiled,  but,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  ari- 
anism.  Leaving  Geneva,  he  rlturned  to  Po- 
land iii  1558,  wlicre  he  was  well  received  by 
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the  protcstants,  ami  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
government  ol  their  ehurches.  The  letters  of 
.Calvin,  however,  piirt.ued  him  where  his  power 
could  not  reach ;  antl  discords  arising  in  the 
cliurches,  he  removed  ini56q  intoTransyH'ania, 
where  prince  John  Sigismund  made  him  his 
physician.  After  the  death  of  Sigismund, 
Blandrata  served  in  the  same  capacity  Stephen 
and  Christopher  Battori ;  and  he  was  physeian 
to  Stephen  when  he  obtained  the  crown  of 
Pol.md.  Blandrata  in  these  countries  openly 
adhered  to  the  unitarian  party,  and  it  was 
through  his  means  that  Faustus  Socinus  was 
brought  from  Switzerland  to  Transylvania  in 
1 5 78.  Whether  through  natural  levity,  or  a 
worldly  disposition,  he  at  length  grew  cool  to 
these  religionists,  and  is  accused  by  Socinus 
with  leaning  towards  the  Jesuits,  who  were  in 
great  credit  at  king  Stephen's  court.  He  came 
to  an  unfortunate  end,  being  strangled  in  his 
bed  by  a  nephew,  who  made  himself  master  of 
his  wealth ;  a  death  which  both  the  orthodox 
and  heterodox  have  charitably  agreed  in  ac- 
counting a  divine  judgment.  The  Genevan 
theologists  have  expressed  much  contempt  for 
Blandrata' s  talents  as  a  writer.  His  character 
seems  not  to  have  been  free  from  a  duplicity, 
which  tlie  persecuting  temper  of  the  times  may 
perhaps  excuse,  though  not  justify.  Bayle. 
Moreri. — A. 

BLEGNY,  Nicholas  de,  a  surgeon  of 
Paris,  and  also  doctor  of  physic,  a  projector  of 
a  bold  and  pushing  spirit,  deserves  mention  as 
having  led  the  way  to  some  useful  designs.  He 
established  at  his  own  house  what  he  called  an 
*'  academy  of  new  discoveries,"  and  delivered 
courses  of  surgery  and  pharmacy  to  the  ap- 
prentices of  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  a  course  of  wig-making  to  the 
youths  of  that  profession.  He  took  upon  him- 
self the  titles  of  "  counsellor  and  physician- 
artist  in  ordinary  to  the  king  and  monsieur, 
and  placed  by  his  majesty's  command  at  the 
head  of  the  examination  and  verification  of 
new  discoveries  in  medicine."  In  1679  he  un- 
dertook a  monthly  publication,  entitled  "  New 
Discoveries  in  all  the  Departments  of  Medi- 
cine," which  was  so  well  received,  that  Theo- 
philus  Bonet  of  Geneva  translated  it  into 
Latin,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
"  Zodiacus  Medico-Gallicus."  It  was  also 
translated  into  German  and  Dutch.  The  au- 
thor's virulent  attacks  on  various  persons  of 
reputation,  however,  caused  a  decree  of  coun- 
sel for  its  suppression,  after  it  had  continued 
four  years.    Haller  affirms  that  de  Blegny  made 


nn  attempt  to  institute  a  new  order  of  kni"^ht- 
hood,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  master  and 
president,  and  that  on  this  account  he  was 
banished.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, it  appears  that,  he  associated  himself 
with  Gautier,  a  physician  of  Niort,  wlio  lived 
at  Amsterdam,  and  that  in  conjunction  they 
published  the  "  Mercure  Savant,"  an  odd  med- 
ley of  medical  papers,  songs,  poetry,  and  poli- 
ties. This  appeared  in  1684,  and  only  reached 
two  numbers.  It  is,  however,  memorable  as 
having  caused  Bayle  to  resume  his  design  of  f. 
literary  journal,  which  he  commenced  as  soon 
as  that  work  dropt.  (See  his  life.)  De  Blegny 
published  various  other  wor'ks  in  surgery  and 
physic,  from  one  of  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  living  at  Paris  in  1 1^89.  How  long  he 
survived  is  unknown.  Morer'u  Haller  Bibl. 
Med.  Prnct.—h.. 

BLETTERIE,  John  Philip  Rene  de  la, 
an  estimable  man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of 
Rennes.  He  entered  e.irly  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  and  became  a  distinguish- 
ed professor  in  it.  A  regulation  concerning 
perukes  was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  it,  after 
which  he  came  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  rhe- 
torical chair  in  the  royal  college,  and  a  seat  in 
the  academy  of  belles-letti  3s.  Among  other 
works  well  received  by  the  public,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate," Paris,  1735,  1746,  lamo.  a  work  of 
much  curious  research,  and  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  an  impartiality  at  that  time  unusual. 
It  was  followed  by  the  "  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovian,  and  a  translation  of  some  works 
of  the  emperor  Julian,"  Paris,  1748,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  This  production  is  not  less  valuable 
than  the  preceding,  though  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  Jovian  renders  his  history  less  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Julian.  Gibbon,  who 
frequently  quotes  both  with  applause,  says  of 
the  history  of  Jovian,  that  it  is  "  a  work  re- 
markably distinguished  by  elegance  of  style, 
critical  disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice  ;" 
(Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  xxiv.  note.)  The  Abbe 
de  la  Bletterie  also  published  a  translation  of 
the  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  and  the  "  Manners  of 
the  Germans"  of  Tacitus  (his  favourite  author), 
and  a  life  of  that  historian,  in  1755;  and  a  tran- 
slation of  the  first  six  books  of  the  "  Annals," 
in  1768.  This  last  has  been  much  censured  for 
the  style,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  infect- 
ed with  the  vulgarity  of  religious  sectarianism. 
For  the  abbe  appears  to  have  been  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  quietist  Quesnel ;  and  he 
published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  famous 
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Un  trrs  vaillan  C  paint  re,  inventifenam  riJ^s,  et  fetiies  nqure^, 
p ai/a^cs,  et  aiii/naul>:.  Liii/7 uri  hon  Jefeian^ur:  nanf  de 
^jf  (^ orckotn.  en  Van  is^'^- 
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Mad.  Giiyon.  He  died  in  1772  nt  an  nd- 
Tanced  n  ,'0,  possessed  of  an  excellent  character 
for  morals  and  understanding.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BLOEMAERT,  Abraham,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  a  family  of  Dutch  artists,  was  bora 
in  1567,  at  Gorcuni.  His  father,  Cornelius, 
was  an  architect,  enj!;ineer,  and  excellent  sta- 
tu.irv  of  Dordrecl  :,  who  in  the  troubles  of 
the  Low- countries  removed  to  Utrecht.  At 
this  place  he  exercised  his  son  Abraham  in 
copying  the  designs  of  Fiuiiii  Floris  ;  and  he 
placed  him  with  S'^vcrd  did'erent  masters,  none 
of  whom  sr.rpa;  -  d  mediocrity.  At  len;.  th  Abra- 
ham formed  a  stvle  of  pLiintmg  for  himself,  by 
means  of  which  he  rose  to  grcn  celebrity.  He 
succeeded  in  almust  every  branch  of  the  art 
except  portrait.  He  pai  itcd  history  pieces, 
sacred  and  profane,  landscape,  and  animals  ; 
and  his  composiuons  were  full  of  amenitv  and 
grace.  He  drew  with  great  fr-  .dom,  aUi.  pos- 
sessed much  facility  of  invention,  which  in 
some  instances  caused  him  to  dcvi.:te  from  na- 
ture in  his  figures.  Fjw  of  his  works  are  met 
with  out  of  the  Low  Countries  and-  GermHuy. 
Several  of  them  have  been  engraved  by  Ids  son 
Corneliu-  and  other  artists.  A  drawirg-book 
of  his  designs  engraved  by  his  son  Frederic  is 
in  much  esteem.  Abraham  Bloemaert  died  at 
Utrecht  in  1647,  leaving  four  sons,  all  painters 
or  engravers.  Of  these,  Cornelius  attained  pe- 
culiar excellence  in  the  art  of  engraving.  D' Ar~ 
genville  Vies  da  Pciiitres — A. 

BLONDEL,  David,  a  French  prottstant 
minister,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  a  native  of 
Chalons,  in  Champagne.  He  was  received 
minister  in  161 4,  and  settled  at  Houdan,  near 
Paris.  His  first  work  was  a  defence  of  those 
of  his  communion,  in  answer  to  some  invec- 
tives of  the  opposite  party,  esp''eially  those 
of  the  bishop  of  Lucon,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  This  obtained  him  a  repu- 
tation which  caused  him  to  be  much  employed 
and  trusted  Ly  the  protestant  synods,  both  pro- 
vincial and  national.  11  is  talent  was  not 
preaching  ;  and  indeed  in  writing  he  had  a 
harsh  perplexed  ;-tyle,  (  x'remely  involved  with 
parentheses.  But  his  judgment  was  sound,  his 
erudition  vast,  and  his  memory  prodigious.  He 
was  a  most  profuse  talker  in  company,  and 
full  of  information  and  entertainment  to  those 
who  wotdd  listen  to  him  ;  but  it  is  saiil  of  the 
great  Saumaise,  that  he  always  avoided  meeting 
with  him,  doid)tless,  not  choosing  to  bear  a 
second  part  in  a  learned  conversation.  Tdondcl 
wa^  made  honorary  professor,  with  a  pension. 


by  the  synod  of  Charenton,  whereby  he  was* 
set  free  from  any  particular  engagement  as  a 
minister,  and  allowed  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  letters.  It  was  design?d  that  he  should 
employ  himself  in  the  confutation  of  the  aii- 
nals  of  B;tro;iius,  but  he  n^ver  did  more  in 
this  work  than  write  a  nun/ber  of  i.iarginal 
notes  in  his  own  copy.  He  published  "  Ex- 
plications on  the  Eucharist ;"  a  work  concern- 
ing "  the  Primacy  of  the  Church  ;"  «  Pseudo- 
Isido'tis  &  Turrianus  vapulantes,"  against  the 
derrctal  epistles ;  a  "Treatise  on  the  Sybils," 
proving  the  falsity  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to 
them ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Episcopis  &  Prcs- 
byteris."  His  enquiries  leading  him  to  reitct 
the  ancient  fabulous  story  of  pope  Joan,  he 
drew  up  a  treati'-  agai-.st'the  vulgar  notion  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person,  which  was  at 
length  published,  and  gave  great  otTence  to 
many  zealous  protestants,  for  the  bad  reason 
that  it  d'prived  them  of  a  topic  of  satire  against 
the  Roini  h  c'lurch.  It  has,  however,  been 
considered  .;s  unanswerable.  Blondel  likewise 
wro-  •  Sfv  r..l  works  on  civil  history;  as  "  Proofs 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Duke  de  la  Trimouille  to 
the  ivingdom  of  Naples  ;"  a  large  work  on 
"  Tlie  Geneal6gy  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
ngninst  Chiflet,"  i.iid  to  have  been  written  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chance'lor  Scgui'.-r;  and 
a  piece  "  De  formula  Regnante  Christo."  On 
the  death  of  Gerard  Vossius,  Blondel  was  in- 
vited by  the  curators  of  the  schola  illustris  of 
Amsterdam,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of 
history.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  removed 
to  that  city  in  1650,  wliere  his  assiduity  in 
study,  and  the  change  of  .lir,  brought  on  the 
loss  of  his  ight.  His  situation  was,  moreover, 
rendered  uncomfortable  hv  some  private  squab- 
bles, and  by  the  charge  of  arminianism  brouglit 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  He  died  in  1655, 
at  the  ag  '  ot  sixty-four.  Biiylc.  Aforen.  —  A. 
BLOMDEL,  Francis,  an  eminent  arcliitect 
and  c'lginecr,  was  boin  in  1617,  at  Ribemont, 
in  Piciidy.  he  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  ar.  a  man  of  letters ;  for  the  first  mention 
of  him  IS  in  qunlity  of  travelling  gONxrnor  to 
the  you'ig  coum  of  Brieii.ie,  in  1652.  Of  this 
journey  t  rough  the  north  of  Europe  and  Italy, 
whicli  conti  iiied  three  years,  a  Latin  rela- 
tion was  printed.  He  w's  after^-ards  employ- 
ed in  various  negoeiations  with  foreign  princes; 
and  in  1650  was  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  as  his 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Constantinople,  on  which 
occasion  he  also  visited  Egypt.  C)n  his  return 
he  had  a  brevet  of  counsellor  of  state:  he  was 
al  o  appointed  to  instruct  the  Grand  Dauphin 
in  mathematics  and  the  belles-lettres;  and  was- 
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one  of  the  mathematical  professors  at  tlie  col- 
lege royal. 

His  talents  for  architecture  were  not  tlis- 
played  till  1661;,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  court 
to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Charente  at  the 
town  of  Saintes.  In  1669  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences ;  and  about 
the  same  period  the  king  gave  him  letters 
patent  for  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
public  works  in  Paris.  The  repair  and  deco- 
ration of  the  gates  St.  Antony  and  St.  Ber- 
nard were  carried  on  under  his  direction  ;  but 
in  these  works  his  genius  was  fettered  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  constructions.  The  gate 
of  St.  Denis  was  entirely  his  own  erection, 
and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  finished  pieces  of  French  architecture. 
Blondel  was  appointed  director  and  professor 
of  the  academy  of  architecture  established  in 
1671.  In  this  office  he  gave  a  "Course  of  Archi- 
tecture," which  was  published  in  large  folio  in 
1698,  and  became  a  standard  work  on  that  art. 
He  also  composed  and  presented  to  the  king  in 
1675,  treatises  "  On  the  Art  of  throwing 
Bombs,"  and  "  On  a  new  Method  of  Forti- 
fication," which  procured  him  the  rank  of 
camp-marshal.  His  other  works  were,  "  Notes 
on  the  Architecture  of  Savot ;"  "  Solution  of 
Four  principal  Problems  of  Architecture  ;" 
"  A  Course  of  Mathematics  •,"  the  "  History 
of  the  Roman  Calendar ;"  and  "  A  Compari- 
son between  Pindar  and  Horace."  He  died  in 
1686. 

James-Francis  Blondel,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1705,  a  celebrated  professor  and  author  in  ar- 
chitecture, Is  known  by  his  "Architecture  Fran- 
9oise,"  4  vols.  fol.  but  more  advantageously  by 
his  "  Course  of  Civil  Architecture,"  9  vols.  8vo. 
He  wrote  all  the  articles  relative  to  this  art  In 
the  Encyclopedic.  He  died  at  his  school  in  the 
Louvre,  in  1774.  D' Argenville  Hist,  des  Ar- 
chitect es. — A. 

BLONDIN,  Peter,  botanist,  was  born  the 
i8th  of  December,  1682,  in  Picardy.  The  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  were  imparted  at 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  his  studies  at  Paris.  He  particularly 
attached  himself  to  botany  under  the  famous 
Tournefort,  who  soon  distinguished  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  pupils,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  most  assiduous  enquirer  into  the  trea- 
sures of  nature  which  lie  concealed  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  In  the  year  171 2  Blon- 
din  was  admitted  Into  the  French  academy,  in 
quality  of  eleve  of  M.  Reneaume.  He  pub- 
lished but  one  writing,  in  which  he  has  de- 
parted from  the  system  of  Tournefort,  with  re- 


gard to  certain  plants.  He  had  been  admitted 
doctor  of  physic  at  Rheims  in  1 708,  and  in- 
tended to  have  offered  himself  as  one  of  the 
faculty  at  Paris,  where  he  was  prematurely- 
cut  off  by  death  on  the  15th  of  April,  17 13. 
The  historian  of  the  academy  speaks  highly  of 
his  moral  character,  and  affirms  that  he  left 
very  extensive  and  accurate  herbals,  with  a 
number  of  curious  memoirs  nearly  ready  for 
the  press-,  but  in  Dr.  Dryander's  most  accurate 
catalorue  of  the  invaluable  botanical  library  of 
sir  Joseph  Banks,  no  mention  appears  of  such 
posthumous  works.  Elogcs  par  de  Fontenelle. — 
W.N. 

BLOSIUS,  or  DE  Blois,  Louis,  an  emi- 
nent Benedictine,  was  born  of  a  good  family, 
at  Donstienne,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  in 
1506.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  prince 
Charles,  afterwards  emperor  Charles  V.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  took  the  Benedictine 
habit  at  the  monastery  of  Liessies,  in  Hainault, 
of  which  his  piety  and  merits  caused  him  in 
1 1530  to  be  elected  abbot.  He  refused  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambray,  offered  him  by  the 
emperor,  and  employed  himself  in  the  reform 
of  his  monastery,  and  the  composition  of  re- 
ligious works.  He  died  in  1566.  His  works 
were  published  by  his  disciple  James  Frojus,  irj 
one  vol.  fol.  1571.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
"  Speculum  Religiosorum,"  a  kind  of  directory 
for  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  religious 
orders.  It  was  thought  worthy  of  being  tran- 
slated into  French  by  M.  de  la  Nauze,  of  the 
academy  of  belles-lettres,  in  1726,  under  the 
title  of  "  Le  Directeur  des  Ames  religieuses." 
Aloreri. — A. 

BLOUNT,  Charles,  lord  Mountjoy,  and 
earl  of  Devonshire,  a  soldier  and  statesman  of 
eminence  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I'  was  the  second  son  of  James  lord  Mount- 
joy,  and  was  born  in  1563.  After  an  educa- 
tion at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple,  he  ap- 
peared at  court  in  his  twentieth  year,  where 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  person  caused  him 
to  be  graciously  distinguished  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  ever  showed  great  sensibility  towards 
that  kind  of  excellence.  He  was  then  the  cadet 
of  an  honourable,  but  impoverished  house  ; 
such,  however,  was  his  interest,  that  he  got 
into  parliament  for  two  western  boroughs,  and 
was  knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  spirited 
young  noblemen  who,  in  1588,  fitted  out  ships 
at  their  own  expence,  to  engage  the  Spanish 
armada.  In  1594  he  was  made  governor  of 
Portsmouth  ;  and  in  that  year  succeeded,  by  his 
brother's  death,  to  the  peerage,  and  title  of 
Mountjoy.      Having  been  much  addicted  to 
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military  studies,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  put 
his  lessons  in  practice  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
entertained  a  company  in  the  Low-countries, 
and  afterwards  served  in  Brittany  with  sir 
John  Norris.  The  queen,  who  seems  to  have 
wisjied  to  keep  him  about  her  person,  was  not 
pleased  with  his  absences,  and  at  length  ab- 
solutely enjoined  him  to  remain  at  court.  She 
matle  him  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  r5g7,  and 
employed  him  as  lieutenant  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  first  in  an  expedition  to  the  Azores,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  the  great  rebellion  had 
broken  out.  In  1 599,  after  the  disgrace  of  Essex, 
Mountjoy  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
witli  a  full  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  queen 
that  he  was  the  man  destined  to  restore  her 
authority  in  that  country.  He  did  not  disap- 
point her  hopes.  By  a  winter  campaign  he  re- 
duced the  Irish  to  the  utmost  distress ;  and  in 
December,  1601,  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Kinsale,  over  the  natives  and  their  allies 
the  Spaniards,  which  entirely  broke  their  pow- 
er. Soon  after,  Tyrone  submitted,  and  was 
brought  over  to  England  by  Mountjoy,  in  the 
beginning  of  1603.  James,  who  had  at  this 
time  succeeded  to  the  throne,  confirmed  and 
augmented  the  honours  of  this  successful  gene- 
ral, and  advanced  hira  to  the  earldom  of  De- 
vonshire. He  also  made  him  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and  conferred  upon  him  various  lu- 
crative grants  in  both  countries.  In  1604  he 
vas  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negociating  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Spain  j  and 
he  had  a  share  in  the  management  of  other  af- 
fairs of  moment.  A  violent  illness  carried  him 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  Savoy,  in  April, 
1606.  He  had,  not  long  before,  stained  his 
character,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  at  that  time  the  wife  of  lord  Rich. 
His  chaplain.  Laud,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  married  them,  though,  as  he 
faid,  without  knowing  of  her  previous  engage- 
ment, repented  the  action  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Lord  Mountjoy  was  learned  as  well  as  valiant ; 
and  in  a  conference  with  a  catholic  clergyman 
in  Ireland,  refuted  a  false  quotation  of  his  from 
St.  Austin,  by  bringing  the  book  out  of  his  tent. 
Bio^r.  Britiin. —  A. 

BLOUNT,  sir  Henry,  was  born  in  1602, 
at  the  seat  of  his  father,  sir  Thomas  Pope 
Blount  of  Tittcnhanger,  in  Hertfordshire.  He 
studied  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  and  on  leav- 
ing that  university,  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
law  in  Gray's-Inn.  In  1634  he  made  a  foreign 
tour,  which  he  extended,  beyonil  tljc  usual 
limits,  to  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Europe, 
and  to  Egypt.     He  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
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Grand  Cairo ;  and  returning  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  two  years,  he  printed  an  account 
of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Voyage 
into  the  Levant,  &c.  &c.  with  particular  Ob- 
ser^'ations  concerning  the  modern  Condition  of 
the  Turks,  and  other  People  under  that  Em- 
pire," Lond.  16^6,  4to.  This  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  passed  through  several  editions  ;  it 
is,  however,  but  slightly  spoken  of  for  solidity 
and  accuracy  by  some  judges.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  band  of  pensioners 
by  Charles  I.  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1638,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  scat  of 
Blount's-hall,  in  Staffordshire,  and  a  conside- 
rable estate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
■war,  he  first  joined  the  royal  party,  .ind  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  ;  but  he  after- 
wards thought  proper  to  leave  the  king,  and 
return  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  favour- 
able reception  from  those  in  power.  In  1651 
he  was  named  one  of  a  committee  for  reform- 
ing the  practice  of  the  law.  He  displayed 
much  zeal  against  tythes,  and  wished  for  the 
reduction  of  all  stipends  of  parish  ministers  to 
an  equal  and  moderate  provision.  He  sat  in 
1654  as  a  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  the 
brother  of  the  Portuguese  embassador  for  mur- 
dei",  and  contributed  to  tlie  spirited  act  of  jus- 
tice which  was  executed  upon  him.  His  re- 
putation for  general  knowledge  also  gained  him 
a  place  among  the  commissioners  for  advancing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  the  death  of  his  brother  he  succeeded  to 
the  Hertfordshire- estate  in  1654.  At  the  Re- 
storation, he,  like  many  others  who  had  joined 
the  prevailing  party  witli  the  view  of  living 
quiet,  was  favourably  received  by  the  king;  and 
in  1661  he  served  as  high-sheriff  of  Hertford- 
shire. Thenceforth  he  lived  as  a  retired  Eng- 
lish gentleman  till  his  death  in  1682.  His  tra- 
vels seem  to  have  given  him  a  turn  to  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  on  several  topics  he  entertain- 
ed singular  and  paradoxical  notions.  Six  come- 
dies published  in  the  name  of  John  Lilly,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Court  Comedies,"  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.     Bis^r.  Britan. — A. 

BLOUNT,  sir  Thomas  Pope,  an  eminent 
writer,  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  born  in  1649,  ^nd  received  his  education 
under  his  father's  eye.  He  obtained  an  early 
reputation  for  learning  and  worth,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1679.  He 
sat  as  burgess  for  St.  Alban's  in  the  parliaments 
of  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  years  of  that 
king's  reign,  and  was  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Hertford  in  three  parliaments 
after  the  Revolution-  In  his  public  capacity 
c  c 
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he  appeared  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  true 
patriot.  As  a  man  of  learning  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  valuable  work  in  Latin,  entitled 
"  Censura  celebriorum  authorum."  Loud.  fol. 
.1690,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1694  and  17 10, 
4to.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  eminent  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
time  of  their  flourishing,  the  nature,  character, 
and  editions  of  their  works.  It  is'  properly  no 
more  than  a  compilation,  the  opinions  con- 
cerning authors  being  usually  given  in  the 
words  of  those  writers  who  have  mentioned 
them ;  but  it  is  composed  with  accuracy,  and 
is  still  consulted  for  dates  and  other  informa- 
tion. A  work  which  he  published  in  1694,  en- 
titled "  De  Re  Poetica;  or,  Remarks  on  Poetry; 
with  Characters  and  Censures  of  the  most  con- 
siderable Poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ; 
extracted  out  of  the  best  and  choicest  Critics  j" 
4to.  is  a  similar  compilation  in  a  particular 
branch  of  literature.  His  "  Natural  History, 
containing  many  not  common  Observations,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  best  modern  Writers,"  1693, 
1 2mo.  is  likewise  no  more  than  a  common- 
place-book. He  appears  as  an  original  writer 
only  in  his  "  Essays  on  several  Subjects,"  8vot 
in  which  he  has  with  considerable  freedom  dis- 
cussed various  nice  and  interesting  points  ; 
such  as,  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the 
proper  regard  due  to  the  ancients,  the  variety 
of  opinions,  the  uncertainty  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  efl^ects  of  custom  and  education,  &c. 
•Sir  Thomas  died  at  Tittenhanger  in  1697,  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  very  numerous  fa- 
mily.    Bkgr.  Britali. — A. 

BLOUNT,  Charles,  younger  son  of  sir 
Henry  Blount,  and  brotlier  of  the  subject  of 
ihe  preceding  article,  is  the  most  celebrated 
person  of  the  family,  as  having  written  much 
more,  and  more  freely,  so  as  openly  to  have 
joined  that  class  of  free-thinking,  or  deistical 
authors,  to  which  they  may  be  suspected  of 
having  secretly  belonged.  He  was  born  in 
1654,  and,  like  his  brother,  was  educated  at 
home  under  his  father'?  inspection.  He  was 
married  and  settled  iji  an  independent  estate  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  his  father,  whose  favourite 
he  seems  to  have  been,  placing  that  early  con- 
fidence in  his  sense  and  discretion.  His  first 
avowed  work  atiracted  considerable  notice.  It 
appeared  in  1678  under  the  title  of  "  Anima 
Wundi;  or,  an  Historical Narn.tion  of  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Ancients  concerning  Alan's.  Soul 
after  this  Life,  according  to  unenlightened  Na- 
ture." Whatever  might  be  the  author's  in- 
tention in  this  comparison  of  the  opinions  of 
paganism  and  Christianity,  as  it  was  written 


in  the  manner  of  a  philosophical  enquiry,  and 
made  no  attack  upon  the  latter,  it  might  have 
been  both  wise  and  liberal  to  give  it  free  course. 
A  complaint,  however,  was  lodged  against  it 
before  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who 
enjoined  its  suppression,  though  it  had  been 
licensed.  Not  content  with  this,  a  2ealous  per- 
son in  the  bishop's  absence  had  the  book  burn- 
ed :  that  concise  mode  of  confuting,  which 
bigotiy  has  always  preferred  to  any  other!  The 
book  has,  however,  met  with  able  answerers  of 
a  difl'erent  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  always  valued 
as  a  learned  summary  of  opinions  on  an  im- 
portant topic.  Sir  Henry  Blount  is  thought 
to  have  aided  his  son  in  the  work.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Blount  printed  a  single  sheet,  en- 
titled "  Mr.  Hobbes's  last  Words  and  dying  Le- 
gacy," extracted  from  the  Leviathan  of  that 
author,  and  intended  to  expose  its  principles  i 
though  in  the  main  he  was  an  admirer  and  friend 
of  Hobbes.  Probably  his  chief  objection  lay 
against  that  philosopher's  political  maxims  ;  for 
Blount  was  an  ardent  votary  of  liberty,  as  he 
soon  after  testified  by  a  pamphlet  intended  to 
excite  the  nation's  alarm  with  respect  to  a 
popish  plot,  and  the  prospect  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.  This  appeared  under  the 
signature  of  "  Junius  Brutus,"  for  it  was  to(» 
free  to  be  safely  owned.  It  is  a  very  powerfully 
written  piece,  and  has  been  excelled  by  few 
party  publications. 

In  1680  he  printed  the  work  which  has  made 
him  most  known,  a  translation  of  "  The  two 
first  Books  of  Philostratus,  concerning  the  Life 
of  Apollonius  Tyanxus,  with  philological  note* 
upon  each  chapter,"  fol.  This  was  considered 
as  so  dangerous  an  attempt  to  injure  the  chris- 
tian religion,  that  it  was  very  soon  suppressed, 
so  that  few  copies  got  abroad.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  actions  and  character  of  that 
impostor  and  mystic  were  early  brought  to 
support  the  sinking  cause  of  paganism,  by  af- 
fording a  comparison  with  the  Autlror  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  though  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  persons  is  so  great,  that  a  sensible  deist 
could  expect  little  advantage  from  it.  Blount 
probably  confided  chiefly  in  his  notes,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  though  it 
does  not  appear  why  his  own  learning  might 
not  have  .'iupplied  them.  He  followed  up  the 
blow  in  the  same  year  with  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  or  the  Original  of  Idolatry, 
together  with  the  political  Institution  of  the 
Gentile's  Sacrifices  ;"  a  keen  attack  upon  hea- 
then priestcraft,  by  which  the  author  certainly 
meant  td  give  a  side-blow  to  what  he  deemed 
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priestcraft  in  other  systems.    He  was  now  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  deistical  sect,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  very  zealous   in  propagating 
his  opinions  by  letters  among  his  friends.     His 
notoriety,  however,  augmented  his  caution  ;  so 
that  he  carefully  concealed  his  being  the  author 
of  a  book  entitled,  "  Religio  Laici,"  published 
in  1683;  which  is   said  by  Dr.  Leland  (Deist. 
"Writers)  to  be  little  more  than  a  translation  of 
lord  Herbert's  work  under  the  same  title.     A 
similar  caution  has  been  supposed  to  make  him 
drop  a  design  in  which  he  was  once  engaged, 
that  of  a  Life  of  Mahomet.     His  studies  about 
this  time  seem  to  have  taken  a  different  turn. 
In  1684  he  published  "  Janua  Scicntiarum  ;  or, 
an   Introduction    to    Geography,    Chronology, 
Government,  History,  Philosophy,  and  all  gen- 
teel   Sorts  of  Learning,"   8vo.      The    purpose 
of  tliis   work  appears  to  have  been,  to  initiate 
youth  at  an  early  age  into  the  study  of  things, 
as  well  as  of  words;  an   idea  which  has  been 
adopted  by  most  of.  those  who  have  speculated 
freely   upon   the    advancement  of  mankhid  in 
knowledge,  and  the  abolition  of  ancient  preju- 
dices. 

The  revolution  was  an  event  in  which  ^Ir. 
Blount  was  likely  to  concur  with  full  approba- 
tion. It  appears,  too,  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  sir  W.  Leveson  Gower  concerning  corpora- 
tions, that  he  wished  the  opportunity  might  be 
taken  of  punishing  those  counsellors  of  the  late 
king  who  had  injured  the  independence  of  par- 
liaments; justly  considering  the  purity  of  the  re- 
presentation as  the  essence  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. He  also  wrote  about  this  period,  "  A 
iust  Vindication  of  Learning,  and  of  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Press  ;"   which  is  esteemed  one 


William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,"  it  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman ;  and  occasion  was  taken  to  in- 
volve in  the  same  censure  a  pastoral  letter  of 
bishop  Burnet,  in  which  the  same  notion  was 
ady.inced,  probably  \s  ith  the  same  views. 

This  was  our  author's  last  publication.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  wife,  he  became  warmly  enamoured 
of  her  sister,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit, 
who  was  disposed  to  return  his  aftl-ction ;  but 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  by  which  marriage  is  re- 
gulated  in  this  country,  opposed  their  union. 
Mr.  Blount  drew  up  the  case  with  great  strength 
of  argument,  and  submitted  it  to  certain  di- 
vines, who  could  not  do  otherwise  than  declare 
against  his^wishes.     As  the  lady  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  comply,  after  such  a  determi- 
nation, her  lover  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  de- 
spair, which  terminated  in  shooting  himself  in 
the  head.     He  survived  the  wound  some  days, 
during  whicli  he  would  take  nothing  except  from 
her  hands.  Death  at  length  relieved  him  from  his 
sufferings,  in  August,  1693.     We  shall  make 
no  further  remark  upon  this  action,  than  as  it 
was    an  indication  of  character.      It  probably 
sprung  from  the  same  impatient  ardour  of  mind, 
and  eagerness  of  temper,  which   spurred  liim 
on  to  the  bold  attacks  he  made  upon  received 
opinions.     He  appears  to  have  been  of  an  open 
and  sincere  disposition,  a  lover  of  truth,  and  an 
abhorrer  of  fraud  and  artifice  wherever  he  sus- 
pected them  ;  and  as  nothing  has  been  said  to 
impeach  his   moral  character,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded to  have  been  unexceptionable.     He  has 
with  great  injustice  been  put  by  some  foreign 
divines  in  their  catalogues  of  atheists  :  no  m.ni 
of  candour  who  peruses  his  works  will  doubt  of 
his  theism.     After  his  death,  many  of  his  pri- 


of  his  best  performances,  and  a  summary  of  all 

the  principal  arguments  that  can  be  urged  on  vate  letters  were  published  by  Gildon  in  a  work 

the  topic.     His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  king  "VVil-  entitled,  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason,"  which  was 

liam  induced  him,  in  1693,  to  write  a  pamphlet,  afterw.ards  reprinted,  with  several  of  his  smaller 


the  doctrine  of  which  may  appear  very  sur- 
prising from  a  man  impressed  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  right  of  William  and  JMary  to  the 
crown  on  the  ground  of  conquest  \ — a  title  in  all 
cases  odious  and  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  free- 
men ;  and  in  this  case  peculiarly  obnoxious,  as 
well  as  ill-founded.  But  his  intention  is  ex- 
plicitly declared  in  the  title  page,  wlierein  he 
says,  that  it  is  "  written  with  an  especial  re- 
gard to  such  as  have  hitlierto  refused  the  oath, 
and  yet  allow  of  the  title  of  conquest,  when 
consequent  to  a  just  war."  The  performance, 
however,  proved  so  offensive,  that  on  a  com- 
plaint being  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
•mons  against  this  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  King 


pieces,  in  a  collection  of  "  The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Charles  Blount,  Esq."  BUgr.  Bri- 
tan. — A. 

BLOW,  JonN!,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser,  was  born  in  1648  at  Nortli  Collingham 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  one  of  tlie  first 
set  of  children  of  the  chapel  royal  after  the  I'e- 
storation,  whose  master  was  captain  Cook.  He 
also  received  instructions  from  Hingeston,  or- 
ganist to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  from  Dr.  Clirist. 
Gibbons.  In  1675  he  became  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  chapel  ;  and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  chiKlren.  In  \Mx,  lie 
was  nominated  one  of  the  private  muMc  xo 
James  II.  and  in  1687,  almoner  and  n'.ast«T  of 
the  choristers  at  St.  Paul's.  The  degree  of  doc- 
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tor  in  music  was  conferred  upon  him,  speciali 
gratia,  by  archbisliop  Sancroft.  On  the  death 
of  Purcell,  in  1695,  he  became  organist  of 
Westminster-abbey.  In  1699  he  was  made  com- 
poser to  the  royal  chapel.  He  died  in  1708. 
Dr.  Blow  began  to  compose  anthems  while  a 
singing-boy  in  the  chapel-royal  ;  and  it  is  upon 
his  compositions  in  church-music  that  his  re- 
putation is  principally  founded.  A  canon  of 
his  was  sung  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  to 
which  it  was  introduced  by  cardinal  Howard. 
His  church-music  was  never  collected  in  a  bo- 
dy ;  but  Dr.  Boyce  printed  three  services  and 
ten  anthems  of  his  composition,  and  Dr.  Tud- 
way's  and  Dr.  Aldrich's  collections  contain  many 
more.  Of  these  works,  Dr.  Burney  says, 
"  Some  of  his  choral  productions  are  doubt- 
less in  a  very  bold  and  grand  style  ;  however, 
he  is  unequal,  and  frequently  unhappy,  in  his 
attempts  at  new  harmony  and  modulation." 
This  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely licentious  and  faulty  in  his  counter- 
point, whence  he  seems  to  wonder  how  he 
should  have  obtained  such  a  character  for  skill 
in  modulation.  He  further  observes,  that  "  Dr. 
Blow's  ballads  are  in  general  more  smooth  and 
natural  than  his  other  productions;  and,  indeed, 
than  any  other  ballads  of  his  time."  His  secu- 
lar compositions  were  collected  into  a  folio  vo- 
lume, in  1700,  under  the  title  of  "  Amphion 
Anglicus,"  apparently  in  rivalry  of  the  Orpheus 
Britannicus  of  Purcell,  to  which,  however,  it 
was  judged  greatly  inferior.  Dr.  Blow  was  a 
personable  man,  and  of  a  grave  and  decent  de- 
portment. His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  temper 
benevolent,  but  not  without  some  of  the  pride 
of  conscious  talents.  Several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  the  time  were  his  pu- 
pils, among  whom  his  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey names  the  famous  Henry  Purcell, 
as  one  sufficient  alone  to  confer  celebrity  on  a 
master.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  IV.  Bur- 
ney s  Hist  of  Music,  vol.  HI. — A. 

BLUM,  Joachim  Christian,  an  esteemed 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Rathenau  in  1739. 
His  parents,  descended  from  respectable  fami- 
lies, who  carried  on  trade  in  that  place,  were 
both  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  the  son's 
constitution  was  so  weak  that  he  seemed  to  have 
inherited  all  their  infirmities.  When  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  thrown  down  by  a  horse 
which  trod  on  his  breast,  so  that  the  blood 
.streamed  from  his  mouth.  He  was  carried  home 
almost  lifeless;  and  this  unfortunate  accident 
increased  his  natural  weakness,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  the  cause  of  those  complaints  to 
which  he  was  ever  after  subject,    his  father 


being  an  invalid,  and  having  no  great  inclina- 
tion for  retail  business,  contented  himself  with 
keeping  the  books,  and  frequenting  the  differ- 
ent fairs.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  in  fine 
weather  generally  resided  at  his  country-seat, 
where  he  always  had  his  son  with  him  under 
his  own  eye ;  and  by  these  means  inspired  his 
young  mind  with  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  peaceful  retirement.  The  first  part  of 
his  education  he  received  from  a  French  lady, 
who  was  governess  to  his  sisters;  and  his  father 
dying  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
became  master  of  his  library,  which  he  read 
through  with  great  diligence.  On  Sundays, 
when  his  sisters  received  visits  from  their  ac- 
quaintances, he  entertained  them  with  playing 
hymns  on  the  harpsichord,  which  the  ladies  ac- 
companied with  their  voices,  and  he  read  to 
them  moral  authors  or  repeated  short  orations  in 
so  affecting  a  manner  that  they  often  shed  tears. 
His  mother  thence  concluded  that  he  had  some 
inclination  to  become  a  clergyman ;  and  in 
1754  put  him  to  school  at  Brandenburg,  where 
he  read  the  Universal  History,  Saurin's  and 
Gellert's  works,  and  in  general  every  poetical 
author  he  could  procure.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  some  small  attempts  in  poetry  himself. 
Three  years  after  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Berlin,  where  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  be- 
ing a  clergyman,  and  applied  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  belles-lettres.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  indulged  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Latin 
poets.  An  oration  which  he  composed  and 
spoke  in  public  attracted  the  notice  of  professor 
Ramler,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
that  great  poet.  He  was  now  destined  for  the 
university  ;  but,  "  thanks  to  Providence,"  said 
he  often,  "  my  lot  was  far  better  ordered,  for 
I  should  not  have  found  there  a  Baumgarten, 
who  alone  was  worth  a  whole  college."  In 
1759  he  proceeded  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  he  studied  chiefly  under  Alexander 
Baumgarten,  so  highly  respected  by  all  his  pu- 
pils, who  soon  discovered  his  decided  tastt  for 
philosophy  and  polite  literature.  Frankfort  and 
the  neighbouring  country  were  at  that  time  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  war  ;  and  as  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  Blum  quit- 
ted it  with  one  of  his  friends,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  house  of  his  mother.  Having 
afterwards  completed  his  education,  he  re- 
solved to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  dis- 
tressed parent,  who  had  lost  both  her  daugh- 
ters, and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  muses  in  his  native  place,  especially  as  he 
found  that  his  infirmities  and  bad  health  were 
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Increasing.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
his  strength  decayed  rapidly.  His  last  ilhicss 
confined  him  to  his  bed  only  three  days,  and  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1790.  The  fruits 
of  his  poetical  labours  were  "  Lyric  Poems," 
and  "  Idylls,"  which  he  published  at  various 
periods  after  the  year  1765.  He  celebrated  his 
birth-place  not  only  in  his  verses,  but  also  by  a 
dramatic  piece  called  "  Rattenau  delivered," 
which  was  often  represented  at  Berlin  with  uni- 
versal applause  ;  but  on  a  request  made,  as  is 
said,  by  the  Swedish  embassador,  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden.  Blum's  poetry  is  charac- 
terised by  softness,  simplicity,  and  great  cor- 
rectness, and  entitles  him  without  doubt  to  a 
place  among  the  best  poets  of  Germany.  Be- 
sides poems,  he  wrote  also  some  volumes  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  '*  Walks  ;"  two  vo- 
lumes of  "  Orations ;"  and  a  "  Collection  of 
German  Proverbs,"  with  an  explanation  of 
their  origin  and  meaning,  in  order  to  confirm 
the  remark,  that  the  whole  wisdom  and  mora- 
lity of  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  is 
contained  in  such  emphatic  expressions.  These 
works  are  not  hasty  and  ill-digested  perform- 
ances. Blum  published  nothing  until  he  had 
subjected  it  to  the  severest  criticism;  nor  was 
he  author  of  a  sentence  in  which  his  heart  did 
not  participate.  Few  literary  men  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  with  so  much  truth  and  ac- 
curacy; but  he  was  indefatigable  in  correcting, 
and  a  few  lines  often  employed  him  for  several 
days.  His  fame,  therefore,  was  widely  dif- 
fused, and  his  works  were  much  read,  and 
with  great  approbation.  When  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Berlin,  he  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  learned  and  political 
world  of  that  city  ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  told  by  the  princess  Amelia,  that  his  writ- 
ings were  perused  with  much  satisfaction  by 
tlie  empress  of  Russia.  The  late  king,  Fre- 
derick William,  rewarded  the  peaceful  labours 
of  tliis  poet  in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1787,  Blum  purchased  a  small 
estate,  in  hopes  that  residing  in  the  country 
might  be  benefitial  to  his  healtli;  but  tlic  man- 
sion belonging  to  it  was  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition. As  the  purchase  had  exhausted  almost 
the  whole  of  his  property,  he  was  not  able  to 
repair  the  buildings  without  assistance ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  month  of  April,  he  addressed 
a  poetical  epistle  to  the  king,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced the  following  lines : 

O  Jid  thy  poet,  graciouv  prince, 

And  free  his  breast  Irom  care  ; 
All  that  he  asks  is  compctcDce 

His  mansion  to  icpaii. 


Those  mouldering  walls,  whith  long  have  stooJ 

Offensive  to  the  i')cs, 
A  temple  then  to  gratitude 

Shall  renovated  rise. 

His  groves,  near  yonder  wandering  stream, 

Who»e  banks  with  reeds  areciown'J, 
Thus  consecrated  groves  *-hall  seem, 

And  shade  the  hallow *d  ground. 

His  majesty  was  so  pleased  with  this  address, 
that  he  ordered  2000  rix-doUars  to  be  paid  to 
tlie  poet  by  instalinents.  Blum  returned  thanks 
in  a  second  epistle,  and  the  king  in  his  answer 
wished  that  he  might  long  live  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasure  which  he  expected  in  the  possession  of 
his  rural  retreat.  Besides  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
Blum  understood  the  English,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, so  well  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  best 
writers  in  these  languages,  and  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  authors.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  Latin  poets  of  tlie  middle  ages,  and 
studied  with  great  attention  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  a  word,  there  was  no 
subject  that  can  have  an  influence  on  human 
happiness,  which  he  did  not  in  some  measure 
illustrate,  especially  as  a  philologist  and  a  phi- 
losopher.     Schlichtegroll's  Necrology. — J. 

BLUTEAU,  DOM  Raphael,  a  religious 
Theatine,  was  born  in  London  of  French  pa- 
rents in  1638.  After  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  he  visited 
Portugal,  where  within  six  months  lie  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  he  was 
able  to  preach  in  it  with  applause.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  in  great  esteem  for  piety 
and  learning,  and  for  a  time  was  preacher  to 
Henrietta-lMaria  queen  of  England.  Revisiting 
Portugal,  he  was  appointed  to  an  oflice  in  the 
inquisition,  and  was  made  member  of  the  royal 
Portuguese  academy  of  history.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral works,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  is  a 
"  Portuguese  and  Latin  Dictionary,"  in  8  vols, 
folio,  Colmbra,  1 71 2-1  72 1,  to  which  he  added 
a  supplement  in  2  vols.  fo\.  Lisbon,  1 727-1 728. 
This  learned  man  died  at  Lisbon  in  1734,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-six.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, both  as  a  proof  of  his  celebrity,  and  an 
example  of  the  character  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture, that  two  doctors  of  the  academy  to  which 
he  belonged  made  each  an  harangue  on  this 
problem,  Whether  it  was  more  glorious  for 
England  to  have  given  him  birth,  or  for  Portu- 
gal to  have  possessed  him  to  his  death.  Morerit 
—A. 

BOADICEA,BOUDICEA,BONDUCA{thc 
name  is  variously  written),  a  celebrated  Britisii 
queen,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  wife  of  Prasuta- 
gus,  king  of  the  Iceni  (people  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  England).  Her  husband,  at  his  death,  having, 
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for  the  security  of  his  family,  mnde  th.e  empe- 
ror co-heir  with  his  d.iugliters,  tlic  Roman  of- 
ficers, with  all  the  insolence  of  their  nation, 
took  possession  of  his  palace  anil  effects,  ami 
even  went  so  far  as  to  cause  his  widow  to  be 
publicly  scourged,  and  his  daughters  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  In  re- 
venge for  these  intolerable  injuries,  Boadicea, 
who  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  excited 
the  Britons  to  revolt  against  their  oppressors  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  she  stormed 
the  colony  of  Camalodunum  (Colchester),  and 
massacred  with  every  species  of  barbarity  all 
the  Roman  settlers  in  the  country,  to  the  num- 
^ber  of  80,000.  The  governor  Suetonius  Paul- 
linus  at  length  marching  against  the  revoltcrs 
with  10,000  men,  obtained  tliat  success  which 
disciplined  valour  always  secures  in  the  field 
against  popular  fury.  \Vith  a  trifling  loss  he 
entirely  overthrew  the  Britons,  and  completely 
revenged  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  sixty-one.  Boadi- 
cea soon  after  fell  a  victim  either  to  poison  or 
disease.  Tacitus.  Dion  Cassius.  Biogr.  Brit. 
—A.  f 

BOCCACIO,  John,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Italian  literature,  and  restorers  of  letters  in  Eu- 
rope, was  descended  from  a  family  in  humble 
life  at  Cevtaldo  in  the  Florentine  territory,  and 
was  born  in  13  13.     Destined  by  his  father  to 
a    mercantile  life,    he    was   early    taken  from 
school  and  placed  in  the  service  of  a  Floren- 
tine merchant,  with  whom  he  travelled  several 
years.     As  he  made  little  proficiency  in  an  em- 
ployment opposite    to    his    disposition,    which 
was  decidedly  turned  to  letters,  his  father  at 
length  put  him  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law; 
•and  in  this  pursuit  he  uselessly  consumed  six 
years  more.     Being  finally  left  free  to  follow 
his  own  course  of  study,  he  sought  instruction  in 
science  and  polite  literature  from  various  mas- 
ters, and  at  Florence  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Leonzio  Pilato  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.     He   frequently   conferred  on   learned 
topics  with  the  best-informed  men  of  his  time, 
and  employed  great  pains  in  collecting  and  co- 
pying the  Greek  and  Latin  vsTiters  of  antiquity, 
as  the  genuine  sources  of  good  taste.    A  friend- 
ship which  he  formed  witli  the  celebrated  Pe- 
trarch, was  of  great  advantage  as  well  to  his  pro- 
gress in  learning  as  to  his  reputation.  Such  was 
the  esteem  which  his  various  acquisitions  inspir- 
ed, that  Florence  honoured  him  with  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  employed  him  in  several  public 
transactions.     He   was   appointed  embassador 
from  that  city  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  pro- 
bably about  1347  i  and  afterwards  to  the  mar- 


quis  of  Brandenburg.      In  1351  lie  had  the 
acceptable  commission  of  carrying  to  his  friend 
Petrarch,  then  at  Padua,  a  letter  from  the  Flo- 
rentines, by  which  they  restored  him  his  pater- 
nal property,  and  pressed  him  to  honour  their  ' 
new  university  with  his  presence.  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  more  frequent  and  very  confi- 
dential correspondence  between  the  two  friends. 
In  1353  lie  was  sent  to  pope  Innocent  VI.  at 
Avignon.     Hithertoj  and  for  some  succeeding 
years,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  considerable 
licence,  and  to  have  employed  his  pen  chiefly 
in  poetical  works,  and  in  other  compositions 
of  the  free  kind.      He  resided   some  time  at 
Naples,  where  king  Robert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception.     Here  he  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
FiaiHiita,  which  he  has  made  the  title  of  one  of 
his  works.     It  is  the  common  opinion  that  she 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  Robert ;  but  in  all 
he   has  said  of  his  amours,  there  appears  to 
be  a  large  admixture  of  romance.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  had  an  illegitimate  daughter, 
whose   untimely  death  he  lamented  in  a  Latin 
eclogue.     A  conference  with  Petrarch  at  Milan 
in  1259  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  him  with 
more  serious  thoughts ;  which  were  enforced 
in  1 361   by  the  prediction  of  a  holy  man,  sig- 
nifying that  he  was  not  to  survive  many  years, 
and  that  he  was  soon  to  abandon  poetry.     The 
mind  of  Boccacio  was  so  impressed  with  this 
warning,  that  he  hastily  resolved  to  quit,  not 
only  his  poetical  pursuits,  but  the  reading  of 
profane  authors  altogether,  and  to  part  with  his 
library ;  from  which  latter  purposes,  Petrarch 
wisely    dissuaded    him.      About    this    time  he 
seenis  to  have  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  and 
with  it  a  new  plan  of  conduct.     He  again  vi- 
sited the  court  of  Naples  in  1362,  or  1363,  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Nicholas  Ac- 
ciaioli,  the  grand  seneschal ;  but  his  reception 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  lonj; 
stay.  Thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  pas 
ed  three  months  with  Petrarch.    He  was  aguiii 
sent  by  his  country  as  embassador  at  Avignon  to 
pope  Urban  V.  whom  in  1367  he  also  visited 
in  the  same  character  at  Rome.     This  was  the 
last  of  his  public  missions.    He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  new  institution  of  a  public  lec- 
tureship on  the  Cow/;W/fl  of  Dante,  at  Flori  .>Lf, 
and  he  began  his  expositions  of  that  autlv  •>    iu 
October,   1373.     In  December,  1375,  he  died 
at  his  retirement  of  Certaldo,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  his  friend  Petrarch. 

Boccacio  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  both 
in  his  own  language  and  in  Latin,  in  prose  and 
in  verse.  In  Latin  prose  he  wrote  fifteen  books. 
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•*  De  Genealogia  Deorum,"  which,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  composed,  contained  all  the  erudi- 
tion that  could  be  collected  relative  to  the  hea- 
then mythology,  and  was  esteemed  a  most  ad- 
mirable work,  though  the  advancement  of  cri- 
tical and  literary  knowledge  in  later  times  has 
deprived  it  of  all  its  value.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  quoting  in  this  performance  suppositi- 
tious authors,  who  never  existed ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  himself  deceived  in  these 
instances.  He  also  wrote  nine  books,  "  De 
casibus  virorum  &  fseminarum,  illustrium,"  and 
a  book,  "  De  claris  mulieribus,"  which  were 
formerly  admired,  and  translated  into  several 
languages.  A  kind  of  catalogue  or  dictionary 
of  the  Latin  names  of  mountains,  woods,  lakes, 
rivers,  seas,  &c.  further  testifies  his  industry 
in  classical  literature.  In  Latin  verse  he  wrote 
a  number  of  eclogues.  His  style  in  this  lan- 
guage, however,  is  very  far  from  classical  pu- 
rity, and  is  inferior  in  strength  and  correctness 
to  that  of  Petrarch.  In  Italian  poetry,  he  com- 
posed the  "  Teseide,"  in  twelve  books ;  tlie 
"  Filostrato  -,"  the  "  Ninfale  Fiesolano  •,"  and 
various  other  pieces;  which,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  raise  him  to  the.  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  poet,  or  to  give  him  place,  without  a  long 
interval,  after  Dante  and  Petrarch-  His  prose 
writings  in  Italian  are  by  much  the  most  va- 
luable ;  and  these,  perliaps,  ratlier  for  their 
style  than  their  matter.  In  this  class  are  his 
"  Commentary  on  Dante,"  with  the  life  of  that 
poet ;  and  some  romances  of  the  amorous  kind, 
with  verse  intermixed,  as  "  II  Filocopo,  la  Fi- 
ammetta ;  I'Ameto,  il  Laberinto  d'Amore," 
&c.  But  the  fame  of  them  all  has  been  eclipsed 
by  his  "  Decamerone,"  a  collection  of  a  hun- 
dred stories  or  novels,  feigned  to  have  been  re- 
cited in  ten  days  by  a  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  retired  into  the  country 
from  the  plague  of  Florence  in  1348.  These 
are  very  various  in  their  character;  serious  and 
comic ;  moral  and  licentious  ;  from  high  and 
low  life.  They  are  in  general  founded  on  fact, 
and  present  a  curious  picture  of  manners.  The 
free  strokes  they  connin  against  the  vices  and 
frauds  of  the  priests,  .:n  1  even  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  are  extremely  remarkable  ;  nor  is  the 
looseness  of  the  language  and  description  in 
some  parts  less  extraordinary,  considering  them 
as  related  before  females  of  condition.  As  to 
the  merit  of  tlic  composition,  it  is  various. 
The  narration  and  reilexions  will  often  appear 
flat  and  trite  at  the  present  day  ;  but  some  of 
the  stories  are  tcld  with  nature  and  humour; 
and  tlie  s^tyle  of  tlic  whole  is  reckoned  a  perfect 


model  of  elegance  and  purity  for  the  age,  and 
places  the  Italian  language  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  modern  nation  at  so  early  a  period. 
Scarcely  any  book  was  ever  more  popular.  Its 
editions  were  innumerable,  but  many  of  them 
much  mutilated  in  the  offensive  parts.  That  of 
the  Junti  at  Florence  in  1537  is  most  esteemed 
among  the  old  ones;  and  there  are  various 
complete  modern  ones  dated  at  London  and 
Paris.  The  Decameron  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages;  and  its  stories  have  afforded 
the  ground-work  for  some  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  of  la  Fontaine  and  other  writers. 

Boccacio  also,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
served  the  cause  of  letters  by  procuring  copies 
of  many  ancient  works;  and  he  gives  himself 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  brought  over 
the  writings  of  Flomer  and  of  various  other 
Greek  authors  from  Greece  to  Tuscany.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  copying  with  his  own  hand 
many  of  these  precious  remains — a  labour  ne- 
cessary to  an  indigent  scholar  before  the  era  of 
printing.  He  bequeatlied  his  valuable  library 
to  a  convent  in  Florence,  where  it  was  long  pre- 
served. Tlraboschiy  Storia  delta  Literal.  ItaL 
—A. 

BOCCALINI,  Trajan,  a  celebrated  Italian 
satirist  and  political  writer,  was  the  son  of  an 
architect  of  Carpi,  but  was  himself  born  at  Lo- 
retto  in  1556.  He  lived  much  at  Rome,  where 
the  vivacity  of  his  genius  ingratiated  him  with 
several  of  the  principal  persons,  among  the 
rest  with  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  to  whom  he  was 
master  in  geography.  His  satirical  turn  ex- 
posed him  to  some  danger,  but  he  obtained  tlie 
protection  of  the  cardinals  Borghese  and  Gae- 
tani,  by  whose  means  he  was  appointed  to  se- 
veral governments  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
among  the  rest,  to  that  of  Benevento.  He  was 
not,  however,  so  good  a  statesman  in  practice 
as  in  theory,  and  several  complaints  were  pre- 
ferred against  his  administration.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  to  secure  himself  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spaniards,  whose  designs  against 
the  liberty  of  Italy  he  had  freely  exposed  in 
writing,  he  retired  to  Venice  in  1612.  The 
next  year,  however,  was  the  last  of  his  life, 
which  is  said  to  have  terminated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  He  lodged  at  a  friend's  house, 
who  going  from  home  very  early  one  morning, 
four  assassins  entered  Boccalini's  chamber,  and 
beat  him  so  severely  with  sand-b.igs  as  to  occa- 
sion his  death.  The  trutli  of  this  story  is  i]UCSJ 
tioned  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  made  himself 
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*'  Ragguagli  di  Parnaso"  (News  from  Par- 
nassus), in  which,  under  the  fiction  of  a  court 
where  Apollo  receives  informations,  complaints, 
accusations,  &c.  on  which  he  passes  his  judg- 
ment, the  author  takes  occasion  to  give  his  opi- 
nion on  many  persons,  their  actions  and  works, 
in  a  free  and  satirical  strain,  and  often  indeed 
with  no  great  solidity  of  criticism,  or  regard  to 
truth.  A  second  part  of  this  plan  was,  "  The 
Secretary  of  Apollo,"  in  which  that  deity  is 
represented  as  writing  epistles  to  a  variety  of 
persons,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  praise  or 
censure  of  their  actions  or  performances.  His 
"  Political  Touchstone"  is  a  similar  work,  but 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Spaniards.  He  also 
wrote  the  "  Political  Balance,"  "  Commen- 
taries on  Tacitus,"  and  other  works.  Moreri. 
Tirahoschi. — A. 

BOCCOLD,  or  BeUkels,  John,  commonly 
called  'John  of  Leydcn,  a  memorable  example  of 
the  force  of  fanaticism,  was  a  journeyman- 
taylor  of  Leyden,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  i6th 
century.  Joining  with  John  Matthias,  a  baker 
of  Haerlem,  who,  like  himself,  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet  amongjthe  sect  of  anabaptists, 
they  fixed  their  residence  at  Munstei',  an  Im- 
perial city  in  Westphalia,  and  employed  them- 
selves with  great  zeal  in  propagating  tlieir  opi- 
nions. Tiieir  proselytes  at  length  became  nu- 
merous enough  to  enable  them  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  in  which  they  esta- 
blished a  new  form  of  government,  directed  by 
Matthias  as  its  head,  with  all  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  a  prophet  inspired  by  Heaven.  This 
was  in  1534;  and  Matthias  sent  emissaries  to 
all  of  the  sect  in  the  Low-countries,  inviting 
them  to  repair  to  Munster,  as  the  Mount-Sion 
of  true  believers,  whence  they  were  to  proceed 
to  reduce  the  whole  earth  to  their  dominion. 
Meantime,  the  bishop  of  Munster  assembling 
an  army,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  Matthias, 
in  a  frantic  sally,  was  slain.  Boccold  succeeded 
him  in  the  prophetic  authority,  and  being  a 
more  cautious  man  in  action,  he  contented  him.- 
self  with  carrying  on  a  defensive  war.  He  was, 
however,  still  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  his 
predecessor,  as  he  soon  proved  by  some  ex- 
traordinary proceedings.  He  marched  naked 
through  the  streets,  proclaiming  that  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  at  hand,  when  whatever  was 
highest  on  earth  should  be  brought  low,  and 
whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In 
consequence,  he  commanded  the  churches,  as 
the  highest  buildings  in  the  city,  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  he  deprived  Cniperdol- 
ing,  the  most  considerable  of  their  proselytes. 


of  the  consulship  to  which  he  had  been  raised, 
and  made  him  perform  the  office  of  common 
executioner.  Following  the  dangerous  guid- 
ance of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  he  appointed 
twelve  judges,  in  analogy  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  reserving  to  himself  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Moses  of  this  new  legislature.  Not 
content,  however,  with  this  degree  of  supre- 
macy, he  procured  a  propliet  to  declare  it  to 
be  the  will  of  God  that  John  Boccold  should  be 
king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  5 
and  he  was  installed  in  this  high  dignity  with 
the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity.  As  he  was 
amply  furnished  with  the  warmth  of  constitu- 
tion ordinarily  accompanying  fanaticism,  his 
next  step  was  to  direct  the  teachers  of  the  sect 
to  preach  up  plurality  of  wives,  as  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  saints  ;  and  he  soon  brought 
it  to  practice  by  marrying  tliree  vv'ives  at  once, 
one  of  them  the  beautiful  widow  of  Mattliias, 
whom  alone  he  permitted  to  share  with  him  in 
the  honours  of  royalty.  As  his  passions  became 
more  ardent  by  indulgence,  he  increased  the 
number  of  his  wives  to  fourteen-;  and  the 
example  of  his  licentiousness  being  readily 
adopted,  the  most  unbounded  profligacy  in  this 
respect  immediately  took  place,  so  that  every 
female  who  could  by  any  latitude  be  deemed 
marriageable  in  Munster,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  fugitive  union.  The  blockade,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  drawn  closer  about  the  town;  no 
succours  arrived,  and  scarcity  began  to  be  sen- 
sibly felt.  Yet  such  was  the  ascendency  Boc- 
cold had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  his  follow- 
ers, by  his  confident  promises  and  predictions, 
that  the  multitude  retained  their  expectations 
of  deliverance,  and  never  admitted  the  idea  of 
surrender.  Indeed,  any  token  of  an  inclination 
of  this  kind  was  punished  with  instant  death  ; 
and  no  one  used  the  sword  of  authority  with 
more  rigour  tlian  the  king  of  Munster.  One  of 
his  wives  having  presumed  to  utter  some  doubts 
concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  assembled 
the  whole  flock  of  them,  and  causing  the  here- 
tic to  kneel  down  in  the  midst,  he  struck  off  her 
head  with  his  own  hands,  while  the  rest  danced 
in  frantic  joy  round  the  bleeding  corpse  of  their 
companion. 

At  length  all  the  horrors  of  famine  pressed 
on  the  unfortunate  people  of  Munster,  who 
still  refused  to  capitulate.  But  a  deserter  having 
pointed  out  a  weak  place  in  the  walls,  they  were 
scaled  by  a  party,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
admitted.  The  anabaptists  defended  themselves 
in  the  market-place  with  desperate  valour  till 
most  of  them  were  killed.    Boccold  was  taken 
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alive;  and  it  was  thought  proper  treatment  to 
carry  him  loaded  with  chains  from  town  to 
town  by  way  of  fpectacle,  exposing  him  to  all 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  He  bore  these  in- 
dignities with  an  unbroken  spirit,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  all  the  tenets  of  liis  sect.  He  was 
brought  back  to  Munster,  and  there  put  to 
death  under  the  most  exquisite  torments,  which 
he  endured  with  astonishing  fortitude.  He 
finished  his  extraordinary  course  when  only 
.twenty-six  years  of  age.  Robertson's  Hist,  of 
Charles  V.—A. 

BOCCONE,  Paul,  a  considerable  benefac- 
tor to  natural  history,  was  born  at  Palermo,  in 
1633,  of  a  family  of  distinction,  originally 
from  Savona.  His  taste  for  natural  knowledge 
in  every  branch  led  him  to  carry  his  researches 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  fo  make 
very  extensive  connections  among  the  men  of 
science,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 
Every  thing  curious  or  useful  entered  into  his 
collections,  but  he  principally  attended  to  bo- 
tany, and  added  to  its  stores  a  number  of  new 
plants.  After  having  been  some  time  botanist 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  entered  into 
the  fraternity  of  Cistertian  monks  at  Florence 
in  r682,  and  took  the  name  of  Sylvio.  Still, 
however,  he  pursued  his  enquiries  with  great 
ardour,  and  visited  a  great  number  of  countries 
and  learned  societies.  At  length  he  retired  to 
a  monastery  of  his  order  at  Palermo,  where 
he  died  in  1704.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  were 
made  public  in  various  works.  Of  these  are, 
"  Icones  &  Descriptiones  rariorum  Plantarum 
SicilijE,  Melitre,  Gallise,  &  Italix,"  Lyons  and 
Oxford,  1674  •,  the  plants  fine,  and  many  of 
them  new  ;  the  plates  small  and  indifferent  : 
"  Rechcrches  &  Observations  naturelles," 
Paris,  i6-i\,  Amst.  1674:  "  Osscrvationi  natu- 
rali  ove  si  contengono  materie  medico-fisiche 
&  di  Botanica,"  B'Jogn.  1684:  "  Museo  di  fi- 
sica  e  di  esperienze  decorato  di  osscrvationi  na- 
turali,"  Vetiit.  l6c)l  ;  this  and  the  preceding 
are  miscellaneous,  and  contain,  besides  natural 
history,  several  observations  relative  to  the  me- 
dical properties  of  plants,  &c.  in' which  the 
author  is  sufficiently  credulous :  "  Musea  di 
Pi.mte  rare,"  f^cnet.  1697  ;  his  principal  bota- 
nical work.  There  are  likewise  some  of  Ins 
papers  on  marine  plants,  on  mineral  subjects, 
&c.  in  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios,  of  which  society 
he  was  a  member.  Jussieu  taxes  this  writer 
with  plagiarism.  He  left  in  MS.  a  natural  his- 
tory of  Corsica.  Monri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Haller  Bib/.  Botan.—A. 

.  BOCH,    John    (Latin    Borhius),    a    distin- 
guished modern  Latin  poet,  was  boru  at  Bius- 
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sels  in  1555,  and  early  obtained  a  reputation  as 
a  classical  scholar.  He  entered  into  the  service 
of  cardinal  Radzcvil,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  divinity  under  Bellar- 
-  min.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Poland,  Li- 
vonia, and  Russia,  and  was  near  losing  his  feet 
by  the  frost  on  his  journey  to  Moscow.  The 
necessity  of  making  his  escape  from  a  hostile 
incursion  was  the  circumstance  that  saved  tliem. 
On  his  return  to  the  Low-countries  the  duke 
of  Parma  made  him  secretary  to  tlie  town-house 
of  Antwerp.  He  died  in  1609.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  on  various  subjects  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  poetical  works,  consisting  of  epigrams,  ele- 
gies, lieroic  poems,  &c.  were  printetl  together 
at  Cologne  in  1615.  The  critics  of  his  country 
reckon  him  among  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his 
time  ;  and  he  has  been  called  tlie  Belgic  Virgil. 
Moreri.     Buyle. — A. 

BOCH  ART,    Samuel,    a  protestant  mini- 
ster of  distinguished   erudition,  was   born  in 
1599  at   Rouen,  where  his  father,  a  man  of 
good    family,    was    minister   of  the  reformed 
church.     Samuel  studied  polite  literature  under 
Thomas   Dempster  at  Paris,  philosopliy  at  Se- 
dan, and  divinity  and  oriental  languages  at  Sau- 
mur.      He  made  an  astonishing  proficiency  in 
all  these  branches  at  an  early  age  ;  and  his  stu- 
dies   under  Erpenius    and   Ludolf  at    Levden 
completed  that  knowledge  of  eastern  literature, 
for  which  he  became  so  famous.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  became  minister  at  Caen,  where 
he  held  a  remarkable  public  disputation  with 
father  Veron,  by  which  he  acquired  great  re- 
putation with  his  party.     In  1646  he  published 
his  "  Phaleg"  and  "  Canaan,"  which  are  the 
two  parts  of  his  "  Geographia  Sacra,"  a  very 
learned  work,  entering  deeply  into  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  early  periods  of  the  world, 
as  recorded  in  the  biblical  writings,  th.e  disper- 
sion of  m.ankirid,  tlie  origin  of  nations  and  lan- 
guages, &c.    The  author  is,  however,  censured 
for  his  ftirced  and  fanciful  etymologies,  and  chi- 
merical conjectures,  founded  on  that  fond  at- 
tachment to    oriental    literature,  whieli  seems 
to  have  inspired  him.     His  studies  in  the  com- 
position of  the  preceding  work  led  liim  to  make 
many  enquiries  concerning  the  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals,  mentioned  in  scripture,  on 
which  he  meant  to  have  composed  separate  trea- 
tises; but  iie  only  finished  that  relative  to  ani- 
mals,which  was  prmted  atLondonin  1(^63, under 
the  title  of  "  Hierozoicon."     .\  greater  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  would  have  enabled  him 
to  avoid   many  nnitakes   in   this  performance. 
Bochart  was  one  of  the  learncil  'men  whose  re- 
putation caused  them  to  be  invited  to  the  court 
D  o 
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of  queen  Chvistinn  of  Sweden.  He  went  thi- 
ther in  161^2,  in  company  with  the  learned 
Kuet,  who  has  written  an  humourous  and  ele- 
gant Latin  poem  on  their  journey.  It  seems  as 
if  the  caprieious  levity  of  Christina  was  not  well 
suited  to  the  grave  character  of  Bochart,  and 
that  she  amused  herself  witli  attempts  to  discon- 
cert him.  He  returned  to  France  in  165^,  and 
resumed  his  usual  studies  and  mode  of  living. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Caen, 
which  then  possessed  many  men  of  distinguish- 
ed merit.  He  obtained  the  esteem  of  persons 
of  all  parties  by  his  candour  and  moderation, 
as  well  as  by  his  profound  erudition,  and  had 
tlic  good  fortune  to  keep  clear  of  the  angry 
squabbles  which  too  often  injure  the  peace  and 
reputation  of  literary  men.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  while  maintaining  a  disputation 
in  the  academy  with  Huet,  on  May  16,  1667, 
aged  si.\ty-eight.  Bochart  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  left  his  property  to  an  only  daugh- 
ter. He  wrote  various  treatises  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  particularly  one  prefixed  to 
Segrais'  translation  of  the  JEneld,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  TEneas  never  was  in  Italy. 
His  works  were  printed  together  at  Leyden  in 
1712,  in  3  vols',  folio.  Ba^le.  Adoreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisf.—A. 

BO  DIN,    John,    a    very    learned    French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Angers  in  1530,  and  stu- 
died at  Toulouse.     He  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  protestant,    and  it  is    certain  that  he 
always  disapproved  of  the   violences  exercised 
against  that  sect.    When  he  quitted  Toulouse, 
he  entered  at  the  bar  in  Paris,  but  his  success 
was  so  little  flattering,  that  he  chiefly  addicted 
himself  to  letters.     His  first  publication  was  a 
translation  into  elegant  Latin  verse  of  "Oppian's 
Cynegeticon,"  accompanied  with  learned  com- 
mentaries,   which    last,     however,    Turnebus 
claimed  as  his  own.     In  1566  he  published  a 
method  of  writing  history  ;  and  in  1568,  a  dis- 
sertation on  money,  with  an  answer  to  the  pa- 
radoxes of  Maletroit  on  the  subject.  These  were 
preparatory  to  a  great  work  in  French,  "  Con- 
cerning a   Commonwealth,"  printed  in    1576, 
in  folio,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  octavo.  To 
the  various  and  profound  learning  of  tliis  per- 
formance Thuanus  bears  testimony  in  his  his- 
tory.    It  was  highly  prrased  by  other  able  men, 
and  obtained  him  a  great  reputation  throughout 
Europe.    In  England  private  lectures  were  read 
upon  it  both  at   London  and  Cambridge.     In 
1578  he  printed  tables  of  law,  entitled,  •'  Juris 
universi  distributio."     A  singular  work,  which 
he  published  in  1579,  called   "  Dcmonomanie 
lies  Sorciers,"  rather  injured  than  served  his 


literary  character.     It  was  chiefly  meant  as  an,' 
answer  to  a  book  of  the  physician  Wierus,  "  De 
Lamiis,"  intended  to  prove  that  the  stories  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  have  mostly  arisen  from 
imposture  or  delusions   of  the   fancy.     Bodin 
accumulated  a  great  d«al  of  idle  learning  in  his- 
work,  especially  from   the  rabbinical   writers; 
and  as  a  just  reward  for  his  support  of  this  kind-' 
of  superstition,  he  became  suspected  of  bjing 
himself   a  magician.     Bodin's   reputation  had 
caused  him,  some  years  before,  to  be  sent  for  to 
the  court  of  Henry  III.  who  was  much  delight- 
ed with  his  conversation,  and  treated  him  at  first 
with  great  respect.     But  this  favour  was  of  na 
long  duration  ;  for   Bodin,  who   ha^    an   office 
in  the  presidiul  court  of  Laon,  in  which  city  he 
married,  was  deputed,  in    1576,  by  the  third 
esate  of  Vermandois  as  their  deputy  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states-general  held  at  Hlois.  Here 
he  remonstrated  with  great  freedom  against  the 
project  of  alienating  the  royal  demesnes  belong- 
ing to  that  province ;  and  likewise  proved  that 
the  deputies  of  tw^o  orders  had  no  right  to  come 
to  any  decision  without  the  consent  of  the  third; 
and  it  is  to  his  opposition  that  Thuanus  princi- 
pally attributes  the  defeat  of  the  baneful  scheme 
of  alienation.  He  also  firmly  opposed  the  party  of 
the  Guises  who  attempted  to  procure  a  resolu- 
tion for  compelling  all  the  king's  subjects  to  pro- 
fess the  catholic  religion.  Finding  himself  by  this 
conduct  become  obnoxious  at  court,  he  accepted 
a  proposal  from  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Alen^on  and  Anjou,  to  accompany,  him  in  an 
honourable  station  to   his   government  of  the. 
United  Provinces.     Bodin  attended  that  prince 
into  England ;  and  is  said  to  have  advised  hint 
to  the  measure  of  seizing  Antv/erp,  which  turn- 
ed out  to  Alen9on's  discredit  and  loss  of  in- 
fluence.    After  the  death  of.  his  patron-,  Bodin 
returned  to  Laon,  v/here  he  administered  jus- 
tice  as  chief  magistrate   with   great   integrity. 
At  length,  the  party  of  the  league  becoming 
triumphant  in   the  kingdom,  he  persuaded  the 
city  to  declare  for  the  duke  dc  Mayenne,  and 
wrote   two   violent   letters    in   favour   of   the 
league.     He  died   of  the    plague  at  Laon  in 
1596,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.     Besides  the 
works    above    mtntioned,    Bodin    com.posed  a 
dialogue  concerning  religions,  entitled,  "  Kep- 
taplomeron,  sive  de   abditis  rerum  sublimium 
arcanis."    This  was  never  printed,  but  by  those 
who  had  seen  it  in  manuscript,  it  was  repre- 
sented as  a  dangerous  work,  intended  to  inva- 
lidate the  authority  of  revelation.    Tiie  apparent 
advantage  he  gave  in  it  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
caused  a  report  that  he  was  a  convert  to  it.     It 
appears  probable  that  he  sat  loose  tg  any  parti- 
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•cular  mode  of  religious  belief.     A  short  time  is  still  spoken  in  Iiis   praise.      B'r.gr.  Brknn. 

before  his  death  he  published  in  Latin  "  'I'hea-  — A. 

trum   Universoe  Natune,"  in  which  he  pursues  BOECE,  or  Boeis,  Hector  (B'MUus,  Lat.), 

the  causes  and  effects  of  things  to  their  prin-  a  celebrated  Scottish  iiistorian,  was  born  of  an 

ciples.     Bodin  was  of  a  warm,  active,  inqui-  ancient  family  at  Dundee,  about  the  year  1470. 


sitive  disposition,  but  possessed  more  erudition 
than  judgment,  and  seems  to  have  wanted  con- 
sistency.and  solidity.  Ba^lf.  Moreri.  Thiuini 
Hist.— A. 


After  studyii'rr  some  time  at  Aberdeen,  he 
went  for  further  improvement  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  connections  with  several  eminent  lite- 
rary characters,  among  the  rest  with  Erasmus, 


BODLEY,  sir  Thomas,  a  person  worthy  of    who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents. 


commemoration  for  his  services  to  literature, 
was  born  at  Exeter  in  1544.  When  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old  he  accompanied  Iiis  fa- 
ther to  Geneva,  whither  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  avoid  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  Young  Bodley  studied  in  the 
university  of  that  city  ;  and  when  his  father, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  returned  to  his 
own  country,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen-college, 
Oxford.  He  remained  a  number  of  years  at 
this  university,  wliere  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
Merton-collcge,  read  lectures  in  Greek  and  phi- 
losophy, and  officiated  as  proctor,  and  public 
orator.  In  1576  he  went  abroad  for  improve- 
ment, and  spent  four  years  in  his  travels.  In 
•1583  he  was  made  gentleman-usher  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  married,  and  entered  into  public 
life.  He  was  employed  in  various  embassies, 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  several  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  and 
finally,  to  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  resided  several  years  at  the 
Hague,  where  his  principal  business  was  the 
negociation  of  money  concerns  between  the 
States  and  queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  final  re- 
turn in  1597,  finding  his  further  advancement 


When  Elphinston  bishop  of  Aberdeen  founded 
the  king's  college  there,  about  i  i;oo,  he  sent 
for  Boece  from  Paris,  and  made  him  principal. 
In  this  situation  he,  with  his  colleague  Wil- 
liam Hay,  was  instrumental  in  furnishing  the 
kingdom  with  many  good  Scholars.  On  the 
death  of  Elphinston  in  15 14,  Boece  wrote  his 
life  in  Latin,  together  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  published  at 
Paris  in  quarto,  1522.  He  then  engaged  in  his 
great  work,  the  History  of  Scotland,  introduced 
by  a  copious  geographical  description  of  the 
country.  Thework  first  appeared  in  1526,  under 
the  title  of  "  Scotorum  Historia  ab  illius  Gentis 
origine,"  Paris,  fol. ;  he  afterwards,  however, 
improved  it,  and  continued  it  to  his  death, 
which  is  thought  to  have  happened  about  1550. 
The  first  edition  contained  seventeen  books, 
concluding  with  the  death  of  James  I.  The 
second,  of  Lausanne  and  Paris,  1574,  fol.  had 
an  eighteenth,  and  part  of  a  nineteenth  book, 
both  by  the  first  author.  It  was  afterwards 
brought  to  the  end  of  James  the  Third's  reign, 
by  J.  Ferrerius,  a  Piedmontese.  It  was  tran- 
slated into  the  Scottish  dialect  by  John  Bellen- 
Acne,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  at  the  conmiand 


o'Dstrueted  by  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of    of  James  V.      This  work  of  Boece  has  been 


the  leading  men,  he  took  a  resolution  of  re- 
tiring from  all  public  affairs,  which  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  ;  and  thence- 
forth almost  solely  employed  himself  in  re- 
founding  the  university-library  at  Oxford, wliich 
has  perpetuated  his  name.  He  furnished  it 
with  a  large  number  of  books,  collected  at  great 
expence  in  foreign  countries ;  and  by  his  solici- 
tations engaged  many  eminent  persons  to  con- 
tribute to  the  same  work.  He  also  at  his  own 
eost  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  build- 
ing ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  almost  his 
whole  property  to  the  annual  support  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  library.  Hy  means  of  tliis  fund 
and  many  subsequent  benefactions,  the  Bodleian 
library  is  become  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
extensive  in  Europe.  At  the  accession  of  king 
James,  Mr.  Bodley  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  died  in  1612,  and  was  buried 
in  Merton-college  choir.      An  annual  oration 


very  dilferently  judged  of,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  national  prejudice  for  or  against  it. 
It  is  allowed  to  be  written  with  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style ;  but  the  author's  fondness 
for  marvellous  tales  and  legends  is  very  ap- 
parent ;  and  he  has  been  charged  with  the  se- 
rious crime  of  adding  from  his  own  invention 
many  circumstances  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
history,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  list  of  kings,  and 
throw  all  possible  splenilour  over  the  antiqui- 
ties of  his  nation.  The  English  writers  have 
treated  him  very  rouglily  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  defences  of  his  countrymen  have  re- 
stored his  credit.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have 
been  ready  enough  to  join  in  the  censure. 
His  private  character  is  represented  us  having 
been  amiable  and  respectable  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  his  literary  accomplishments  were  consi- 
derable for  the  time  in  wliith  lie  lived.  Biogr. 
Britiiii. — A. 
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BOECLER,  John-Henry,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man pliilologist,  was  born  at  Cronheim,  in 
Franconia,  in  1610.  His  learning  eaused  Inm 
about  bi.^  twenty-first  year  to  be  made  profes- 
sor of  eloquence  at  Strasburg.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Sweden  by  queen  Christina  in  1648, 
and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the 
university  of  Upsal,  and  to  the  office  of  royal 
historiographer  :  he  left  that  country  on  ac- 
count of  hid  health,  and  returning  to  Stras- 
burg, became  professor  of  history  there.  Both 
the  elector  of  Meutz  and  the  emperor  nomi- 
nated him  their  counsellors  ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
bestowed  a  pension  on  him.  He  died  in  1692. 
His  principal  works  arc  ;  "  Commentationes 
Plinian-x- :"  "  Timur,  vulgo  Tamerlanus,"  410. 
1657:  "  Notitia  saiK'ti  Romani  Imperii,"  1681, 
8vo. :  "  Historia,  Schola  principum  :"  "  Bib- 
hographia  Critica,"  8vo.  1715  :  "  Disserta- 
tiones  AcadeiViicve,"  3  vols.  4to.  1710;  this  is 
a  collection  of  treatises  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
political,  historical,  and  literary  :  "  Animad- 
versiones  in  Polybium,"  410.  1681  :  "  Com- 
mentatio  in  Grotii  librum  de  jure  belli  &  pacis," 
4to.  1 7  12.  He  besides  gave  Latin  commenta- 
ries on  various  ancient  authors,  and  wrote  se- 
veral tracts  on  German  history.  Moreri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BQIHMjOr  Behmen,  Jacob,  founderof  a  sect 
called  the  Boehmists,  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
at  a  village  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 
1575.   At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  school, 
■where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  after  which 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker,  and  in 
1594  he  became  a  master,  and  entered  into  the 
state  of  marriage.     In  the  year  1600  he  is  said 
to  have  fallen  into  a  spiritual  trance,  or  extacy, 
for  seven  days,  during  which  he  was  not  only 
drawn  nearer  to  God,  but  had  wonderful  things 
revealed  to  him.     In  16 10  he  fell  into  another 
trance  of  the  like  kind ;  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  been  disclosed  to  him  might 
not  be  lost,  he  wrote,   in    16 12,   a  book  called 
"  Aurora,"  the  style  of  which  is  exceedingly 
dark  and  obscure.      Gregorius  Richter,  a  cler- 
gyman at  Gorlitz,  having  seen  this  work,  re- 
solved to  get  it  suppressed,  and  accused  Bcehm 
before    the    council,   who    ordered   the    book, 
though  not  yet  completed,  to  be  seized,  and  shut 
up  in  the  town-house.   Paulus  Scipio,  however, 
one   of  the  burgomasters,   sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
George  von  Pflug,  marshal  of  the  household  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  transmitted  it  to 
Amsterdam  to  be  printed.     In  16 19  he  wrote 
another  book  on  the  three  principles,  to  which 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  added  several 
otliers.      In    1624   he    travelled   to   Dresden, 


where  he  was  interrogated  by   some   divines, 
who  declared,   as  is  said,  that  they  found  no- 
thing reprehensible   in  his  conduct.     He  died 
the    same    year,     after   receiving    the    sacra- 
ment from  the  hands  of  Elir.s   Dietrich,  and, 
according   to    the  account   of  his  biographer, 
was  honourably  interred  at  Gorlitz.    His  other 
works  are,  "  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of  Man  ;" 
"  Answer  to  the  Forty  Questions  of  the  Soul;'* 
"  Of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  his  Suiterings, 
Death.,  and  Resurrection  •,"  "  A  Book  on  the 
Six   Points  ;"   "  On   Celestial   and  Terrestrial 
Mysteries  ;"  «   De   Scriptura  Rerum  ;"  "  Oa 
the  Four  Complexions ;"  "  On  True  Repent- 
ance ;"  "  On  True  Resignation';"  "  On  the 
Second  Birth  ;"  "  Mysterium  magnum;"  "  On 
the  First  Book  of  Moses;"  "  On  Spiritual  Life," 
&c.      These  appeared  at  first  separately,  but 
were   afterwards  collected,  and  printed   toge- 
ther.    The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  in 
i2mo.  published  in  German  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682.     Some  have  bestowed  great  praise   on 
this  mystic,  on  account  of  the  wisdom  which 
they  pretend  is  contained  in  his  writings  ;  but 
their  principal  merit  seems  to  consist  in  a  cer- 
tain obscurity,  which  excites  wonder  in  weak 
minds,  and  induces  them  to   believe  that  it  is 
owing  to  want  of  capacity  if  they  do  not  com- 
prehend what  they  read.     Others  have  accused 
him  of  the   most  dangerous   errors,  and  have 
written  volumes  in  opposition  to  his  doctrines  ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  one  Gilbert, 
who  published  an  admonition  against  his  works 
in  1643,  which  was  answered  by  Theodore  von 
Tschesch,   a   Silesian  nobleman,  and  this  pro- 
duced  a  reply   from  Gilbert  in  1644.     After 
this,  Gerrard  Antagnossus,   who   called  him- 
self a  catholic,  published  the  defence  of  von 
Tschesch,  with  a  refutation  of  it  in  Latin,  un- 
der the  title   of  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,    in 
which  he  endeavoured  to    shew   that    Boehni 
entertained   the   same   opinions   as   the  Mani- 
chseans  and  the  Gnostics.    Tobias  Wagner  also 
wrote  a  book  to  refute  Boehm's  doctrines,  en- 
titled   Judicium    propempticum  ;    but    it    ap- 
pears that    he  confounded   Boehm's  "   Auro- 
ra" with  another  book,   called  the  Aurora  of 
Wisdom,  written  by  Paul  Felgenhauer.    Some 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  from  Boehm's  writ- 
ings that  he  did  not  acknowledge  a  deity  ;  and 
particularly    von    MuUer,    in   a  work  entitled 
The    Fanatic    Atheist ;    and    various    authors 
have  at  different  times  appeared  for  or  against 
him;  but  he   acquired  many  followers,  espe- 
cially  among  the    alchymists    and    makers   of 
gold.      His  life,  which  is  printed  along  with 
most  of  tJie  editions  of  his  works,  was  wrifc- 
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ten  by  a  Silesi.in  nobleni:\n,  named  von  Frank- 
enberg.  Tiedeman,  in  his  Spirit  of  speculative 
Philosophy,  speaking  of  Boehni,  says,  '«  We 
are  not  informed  by  history  from  what  source 
he  derived  his  ideas.  Some  have  suspected 
that  he  only  lent  his  name  to  another  enthu- 
siast ;  but  others  entertain  the  more  probable 
opinion,  that  he  had  read  the  works  of  Para- 
celsus, because  some  expressions  of  that  phy- 
sician are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  cannot  have  been  tlie  author  of 
the  whole,  for  the  chymical  terms  of  art,  and 
many  Latin  words  relating  to  the  sciences, 
which  he  uses,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  an 
illiterate  shoe-maker.  He  makes  no  quotations 
but  from  the  scriptures,  and  repeatedly  airirms 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  obtained 
his  deep  knowledge  by  a  particular  revelation. 
However,  without  too  much  lessening  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  by  some  held,  one  may 
on  good  grounds  assert,  that  imagination  and 
his  vanity,  flattered  by  the  supposed  intercourse 
with  the  Deity,  have  led  him  into  error.  His 
language  and  doctrines  betray  him  beyond  all 
dispute,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
who  formed  liis  ideas  from  books  on  chymistry 
and  the  Platonic  mysteries.  He  is  most  in- 
telligible in  his  Aurora,  so  that  he  will  be 
easily  understood  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
Alexandrian  pliilosopliy,  except  where  he  in- 
troduces in  a  spiritual  sense  many  words  bor- 
rowed from  chymistry  and  alchymy,  and  so 
corrupts  his  style,  that  no  one  can  discover  his 
real  meaning.  Among  Boehm's  numerous  fol- 
lowers, no  one  rendered  himself  more  conspicu- 
ous than  John  Pordage,  a  physician  and  na- 
turalist, who  pretended  to  divine  revelation, 
and  declared  that  by  these  means  he  had  been 
convinceil  of  the  truth  of  Bcehiij's  doctrines. 
That  he  might  therefore  throw  more  light  upon 
them,  he  published  a  book,  entitled  Divine 
and  true  Metaphysics,  with  some  other  works 
of  the  like  kind ;  which  being  soon  spread 
througliout  Germany,  became,  together  with 
Boehm's  writings,  the  standard  books  of  all  en- 
tiiusiasts."  Bcehm  has  had  admirers  even  in 
this  country ;  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
is  the  famous  Mr.  William  Law,  author  of 
Christian  Perfection,  who  gave  an  Knglish  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
Gen.  hlijt.  Did.  by  Ltiiscius.  T^'iccUiimii's  Spirit  of 
Sp,r.  Philos.—]. 

BOERHAAVE,  Herman,  a  physician  and 
medical  professor  of  the  highest  celebrity,  was 
the  son  of  James  Bocrhaave,  pastor  of  Voorhout, 
acar  Leydcu,  at  wludi  village  he  was  born  in 


i658.  His  father,  who  v/as  a  man  of  equaT 
piety  and  learning,  destined  him  for  his  own 
profession,  and  himself  instructed  him  withgreat 
care,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  progress  of  young  Herman  was  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  when,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
was  placed  in  the  public  school  at  Leyden,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  for  application  and 
abilities.  His  father's  death  about  this  period 
left  him  very  slenderly  provided  with  the  means 
for  a  learned  education  ;  he  resolved,  howvver, 
to  pursue  his  studies  as  long  as  he  should  bs 
able  ;  and  quitting  the  school  for  the  univer- 
sity, he  proceeded  wit'n  great  diligence  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  his  intended  profession.  He 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ori'-inal 
languages  of  the  scriptures,  "made  hinveli'  ac- 
quainted with  the  systems  of  divinity  and  phi- 
losophy, and  laid  in  a  fund  of  mathematical 
science,  in  which  he  gave  private  instructions 
to  some  of  the  students  in  the  university,  and 
tlrus  supported  himself  after  his  patrimony  was 
exhausted.  But  the  science  of  medicine  was 
that  to  which  he  felt  the  strongest  propensity  j 
and  his  other  studies  did  not  prevent  him  frora 
pursuing  with  great  industry  a  courscof  medi- 
cal reading,  from  Hippocratts  down  to  Syden- 
ham, and  attending  upon  anatomical  dissec- 
tions, with  the  kindred  enquiries  of  the  chy- 
mical laboratory  and  the  botanic  garden.  In- 
tending to  unite  in  some  measure  the  pro- 
fessions of  theology  and  phytic,  he  took  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  the  l.itter  at  Harderwick,  in 
1693,  and  then  returned  to  Leyden.  Here,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  obstacles  raised 
against  his  reception  into  the  ministry,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  most  unjust  and  ill-founded 
charge  of  his  being  a  favourer  of  the  doctrines 
of  Spinoza ;  though  he  had  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lic exercises  expressly  refuted  those  opinions, 
and  though  ardent  piety  was  ever  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  his  character.  He 
was,  therefo/e,  constrained  to  depend  solely  on 
physic  for  a  livelihood,  and  he  conmienced  the 
practice  of  it  in  that  conlincd  spliere  to  whieli 
the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  limited 
him.  His  reputation,  however,  soon  caused 
him  to  be  invited  by  a  principal  favourite  of 
king  William  111.  to  settle  at  the  Hague  on 
verv  advantageous  terms;  but,  happily  for  Ley- 
den, he  preferred  the  acailemical  freedom  of 
that  place,  to  the  restraints  of  a  court.  Here, 
then,  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  emplovcd 
himself  assiduously  in  visiting  the  sick,  teach- 
ing mathematics,  working  in  his  laboratory, 
and  bCudying  all  tlic   branches  of  medical  sci- 
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ence.  In  1701,  on  the  death  of  Drclincourt, 
he  was  elected  by  the  university  a  pubHc  lec- 
turer in  physic,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Students  he  also  undertook  to  lecture  in  chy- 
mistry.  His  merits  in  these  departments  caused 
him,  in  1703,  to  receive  an  invitation  to  oc- 
cupy the  medical  professorship  at  Groningen, 
which  he  refused ;  and  the  governors  of  the 
university  of  Leyden,  in  gratitude  for  his  re- 
nunciation in  their  favour,  increased  his  sti- 
pend, and  promised  him  the  first  vacant  pro- 
fessorship. It  was  in  1 709  that  he  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  professorship  of  physic  and 
botany,  and  fromthatperiod,his  reputation,  and 
that  of  the  university  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
rapidly  arose  to  the  highest  pitch.  No  teacher 
in  his  time  was  so  popular.  Students  crowded 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  from 
Germany  and  Great  Britain;  and  almost  all  the 
principal  physicians  in  those  countries  for  a 
number  of  years  were  his  disciples.  His  doc- 
trines spread  from  his  own  to  other  schools, 
and  gave  the  leading  tone  to  medical  theory 
<luring  more  than  half  a  century.  He  added 
the  cliymical  professorship  to  the  two  former 
in  1 718;  and  his  talents  and  industry  were 
equal  to  the  performance  of  all  these  duties, 
together  with  tiiose  of  a  private  practice,  which 
at  length  became  more  extensive  than  that  of 
any  other  physician  of  his  time.  He  was  con- 
sulted for  the  first  persons  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  fame 
even  extended  to  the  European  settlements  in 
both  Indies  ;  and  it  is  related  that  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  desirous  of  his  advice,  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  addressed  "To  the  illu"^trious  Boerhaave, 
physician  in  Europe,"  which  was  safely  deliver- 
ed. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  the  royal  society  of 
London,  and  communicated  to  them  both  his 
chymical  discoveries.  Though  of  an  athletic 
make  and  robust  habit,  he  was  occasionally 
visited  with  severe  attacks  of  illness,  whicli  for 
a  time  suspended  his  labours ;  but  his  vigour 
of  mind  was  unabated,  and  no  man  ever  more 
thoroughly  employed  every  moment  of  time 
which  life  and  health  allowed  hnn.  His  chief 
lecreation  was  a  retreat  to  his  country-house, 
jiear  Leyden,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored 
with  all  the  products  of  the  climate,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  which  he  took  delight.  Here  he  amused 
himself  with  his  violin,  and  with  the  calm 
pleasures  of  domestic  life.  He  married  in 
1710  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Ley- 
den, by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom   alone,  a  daughter,  grew   to   maturity 


and  sur\'ived  him.  In  i']26  the  shocTcs  hii 
health  had  received  obliged  him  to  resign  the, 
professorships  of  botany  and  chymistry,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  physic.  In  1737  he  felt  the 
approaches  of  the  disorder  which  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  drop- 
sical tendency,  occasioned  by  an  obesity,  that 
prevented  his  taking  accustomed  exercise.  After 
lingering  under  great  sufferings  from  pain  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
with  his  senses  unimpaired,  he  died  on  Scp- 
te^nber  23,  1738,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter at  Leyden,  where  a  monument  of  elegant 
simplicity  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in- 
scribed Salidifero  Bocrhaavii  gcnio  sacrum. 

The  moral  character  of  this  illustrious  man 
is  as  worthy  of  commemoration  as  his  intel- 
lectual endowments.  "  Some  (says  his  great 
disciple,  Ilallcr),  though  few,  will  rival  him  in 
erudition  ;  his  divine  temper,  kind  to  all,  bene- 
ficent to  foes  and  adversaries,  detracting  from 
no  man's  merits,  and  binding  by  favours  his 
daily  opponents,  may  perhaps  never  be  paral- 
leled." A  true  practical  philosopher,  no  one 
was  ever  less  moved  by  the  attacks  of  envy 
or  malice,  no  one  ever  bore  with  more  firm- 
ness and  resignation  the  evils  of  life.  Sim- 
plicity was  the  characteristic  of  his  manners. 
Easy  and  familiar  in  his  converse,  perfectly 
free  from  parade  of  every  kind,  grave  and  so- 
ber in  demeanor,  yet  disposed  to  pleasantry, 
and  occasionally  indulging  in  good-humoured 
raillery,  he  has  been  compared  to  the  admirable 
Socrates,  whose  bust  he  is  said  also  to  have 
resembled  in  feature.  He  was  almost  adored 
by  his  pupils,  whose  interests  he  regarded  with 
the  kindness  of  a  parent,  and  whom,  when 
sick,  he  attended  preferably  to  any  other  pa- 
tients. Piety  of  the  most  amiable  cast  was 
wrought  into  the  very  habit  of  his  soul,  and 
the  business  of  every  day  was  preceded  by  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  closet.  Disinclined 
to  show  or  expence,  the  riches  that  flowed  in 
upon  him  naturally  accumulated,  so  that  few 
individuals  of  the  place  where  he  resided  sur- 
passed him  in  wealth  ;  and  on  certain  occasions 
it  might  have  been  wished  that  his  habitual  fru- 
gality had  been  more  capable  of  relaxation  -, 
yet  Haller  affirms  that  he  displayed  a  truly 
bountiful  disposition  in  the  purchase  of  writ- 
ings, which  without  his  aid  would  have  perish- 
ed in  oblivion. 

His  scientific  merits  are  to  be  treated  of  un- 
der several  heads  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  premise 
the  general  observation,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
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portnnt  to  ingratiate  his  licnrers  nnd  readers 
by  elegance  of  diction  ;  and  that  his  Latin  style 
is  uncommonly  neat  and  agreeable.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  union  of  brevity  with 
clearness. 

In  the  theory  of  medicine  lie  inclined  to  the 
mathematical  principles  of  Bellini  and  Pitcairn, 
but  without  excluding  the  notions  of  other 
systematists.  '1  he  celebrated  Dr.  CuUen  gives 
the  following  view  of  his  medical  doctrines  : 
"  In  forming  a  system  of  physic,  he  seems  to 
have  studied  diligently  all  the  several  writings 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  physicians  ;  and, 
without  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  former  sys- 
tems, he  endeavoured  to  be  a  candid  and  ge- 
nuine eclectic.  Possessed  of  an  excellent  sys- 
tematic genius,  he  gave  a  system  superior  to 
any  that  had  before  appeared-  As  in  the  great 
extent,  and  seemingly  perfect  consistency,  of 
syftem,  he  appeared  to  improve  and  refine 
upon  every  thing  that  had  before  been  ofFered  ; 
and  as  in  his  lectures  he  explained  his  doc- 
trines with  great  clearness  and  elegance,  he 
soon  .-.cquired  a  very  high  reputation,  and  his 
System  was  riiorc  generally  received  than  any 
former  had  been  since  the  time  of  Galen. 
Whoever  will  consider  the  merit;  of  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  and  can  compare  his  system  with  that 
of  former  wrilers,  must  acknowledge  that  he 
■was  very  justly  esteemed,  and  gnvt;  a  system 
which  was  at  that  time  deservedly  valued." 
Pftjiice  to  First  Lines  of  the  Pract.  of  Phasic. 
The  defects  of  tlie  Boerhaavian  system,  which 
at  length  have  forced  it  to  give  way  in  its  turn 
to  newer  doctrines  more  correspondent  to  the 
improved  state  of  science,  are,  principally,  that 
he  too  much  limits  his  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  solids  to  the  diflerent  conditions  of 
tire  simple,  or  inanimate  fibre,  without  paying 
attention  to  the  circumstance  oi  vitality;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  fluids,  he  founds  his  ideas 
of  their  changes  upon  mere  hypothesis,  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  those 
states  of  acrimony,  or  lentor,  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  pathological  reasonings.  His  sys- 
tem, tliereforc,  though  beautifully  connected  in 
its  several  parts,  and  an  excellent  one  for  medi- 
cal argumentation,  was  often  either  no  guide, 
or  a  fallacious  one,  in  practice.  So  much, 
however,  was  it  calculated  to  satisfy  a  specu- 
lative mind,  that  it  still  retains  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  countries  where  it  was  first 
taught,  and  most  confidently  received.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  Boerhaave  studied  sim- 
plicity, and  generally  employed  few,  but  pow- 
erful remedies.  His  f.ivourite  models  were 
Hippocrates  and  Sydenham  ;  and  he  JS  said  to 


have  possessed  a  krgc  portion  of  that  intrinsic 
sagacity  which  is  so  conducive  to  a  physician's 
succes>'.  He  was  rather  too  prone  to  believe  in 
the  extraordinary  virtues  of  particular  medi- 
cines. His  principal  works  in  medicine  are, 
"  Institutiones  rei  medicse,"  and  "  Aphorismi 
de  cognoscendis  &  eurandis  morbis,"  two  small 
volumes,  containing  the  heads  of  his  doctrine, 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  which  numerous 
editions  and  transLuion.s  have  been  published. 
The  latter  is  the  text  of  a  very  ample  body  of 
medicine,  by  baron  van  Swieten,  in  the  form 
of  a  commentary  on  the  aphorisms.  A  ho, 
"  Praxis  Medica,  slve  Commentarius  in  Aplio- 
rismos,"  5  vols.  i2mo.  ;  "  Methodus  discendi 
Medicinam;"  "  De  viribus  Mciiicamentorum;" 
"  De  morbis  nervorum  •,"  "  De  Calculo ;" 
'*  De  morbis  oculoruni  •,"  "  De  Lue  Vene- 
rea." Several  of  the  latter  were  published  by 
his  students,  from  notes  at  his  lectures.  He  like- 
wise printed  some  public  orations  on  medical 
topics,  and  some  single  cases. 

The  merits  of  Boerliaave  in  the  science  of 
chymiftry  were  certainly  not  less  than  those  in 
phytic  ;  indeed  it  seerns  of  all  others  to  have 
been  his  favourite  study,  and  he  pursued  it 
with  equal  ardour,  by  reading  and  experiment. 
He  was  the  first  who  entirely  banished  mys- 
ticism and  jargon  from  its  language,  and  treat- 
ed it  with  all  the  method  and  clearness  of  a 
true  science.  Macquer  speaks  of  his  chymical 
labours  in  the  following  terms:  "  Next  to  Stahl 
we  place  the  immortal  L'oerhaave,  tliough  he 
excelled  in  a  different  way.  This  powerful 
genius,  the  honour  of  his  country,  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  his  age,  threw  light  upon  every 
subject  wliich  he  treated.  To  the  view  wliich 
he  took  of  chymistry  we  owe  the  finest  and 
most  methodical  analysis  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  his  admirable  treatises  on  air,  on  water, 
on  earth,  and  particularly  on  fire,  which  is  an 
astonishing  master-piece,  so  complete,  tliat  the 
human  understanding  can  scarcely  make  an  nd- 
tiition  to  it."  Pre/iiiiiri.  Disrourse  to  Diet,  of 
C/.'ymistry.  Boerhaavc's  great  work  on  this  sub- 
ject is  "  Elemcnta  Chemix,"  2  vols.  410.  often 
printed,  translated,  and  abridged. 

Botany  was  likewise  one  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  curator 
of  the  university  garden,  he  published  "  Imlcx 
Plantarum  qua:  in  horto  Lugiluno-Bat.  re- 
periuntur,"  8vo.  1710,  in  which  lie  chiefly 
followed  tiic  method  of  Hermann.  He  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  botanical  science  with  great 
assiduity,  the  fruits  of  which  were  another  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Index,"  in  1720,  and  an  "  Index 
alter  Plantarum,  &c.'  in  1727,  to  wliich  wis 
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prefixed  a  history  of  his  ganlen,  and  which 
was  enriched  with  various  new  observations. 
Boerhaave  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
and  most  useful  patrons  of  the  illustrious  Lin- 
naeus. 

Besides  all  these  literary  and  scientific  la- 
bours, he  was  the  editor  of  several  learned  and 
valuable  works;  as  "  TheAnatom-  and  Chirur- 
gical  Pieces  of  Vesalius  •,"  "  Alpinus  de  prje- 
sag.  vita  &  morte;"  "  Pisonis  select,  observat. 
it  consil.  &  de  cognoscepd.  &  curand.  mor- 
bis  ;"  "  Aretseus  Cappjidox ;"  "  Auctores  de 
Jue  Aphrosdiaca  ;"  and  others. 

The  motto  chosen  by  this  great  man  was 
characteristic  :  SimpL'x  sigillunt  veri :  Simpli- 
city the  seal  of  truth. — A. 

BOETHIUS,  Anicius  Manlius  Torc^ua- 
Tus  Severinus,  the  last  eminent  philosopher 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  the  descendant  and  heir 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  Anician  family,  and 
was  probably   born   about  the   year  of  Christ 
470.    He  is  thought  to  have  received  liis  philo- 
sophical  education   in    the  sch.ools  of  Athens, 
where  Proclus  then  taught  in  the  eclectic  sys- 
tem ;  and  it   has  been  affirmed,   that  he  spent 
eighteen  years  in  that  long-famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubted  whether 
there   is  sufficient  authority  to  prove  that  he 
was  ever  there.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
had  drank  deep  of  Grecian  science  and  letters ; 
for  a  letter    written    by    Cassiodorus,    in  the 
name  of  Theodoric,  gives  him  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  to  the  Romans,  in  their  own 
language,  the  music  of  Pytliagoras,  the  astro- 
nomy of  Ptolemy,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicoma- 
chus,    the    geometry    of   Euclid,    the   logic   of 
Aristotle,    and  the  mechanics   of  Archimedes. 
He   also  commented    upon  parts  of  Aristotle, 
Cicero,    and  Porphyry.      His  own  pliilosophy 
appears   to   have   been   a    combination    of   the 
Aristotelian  with  the  Platonic.      He   has   the 
credit  (if  such  it  be)   of    having   first  applied 
scholastic  philosophy  to  the  service  of  Christian 
tlieology  ;  and  he  defended  tlie  orthodox  faith 
against  the  Eutychian,   Arian,   and  Nestorian 
heresies,  in  a  treatise  "  De  Unitate  &  Uno." 
In  civil  life  he  rose  to  the  honours  belonging 
to  his  birth  and  condition,   and  was  decorated 
with  the  consular  title  in  510.     He  was  also 
created  patrician,  and  had  the  post  of  master  of 
the  offices   conferred   upon  him.     He  married 
the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sym- 
machus ;  and  he  had   the   unusual  satisfaction 
of  seeing  two  sons  elevated  to  the  consulate  in 
conjunction,  in  the  year  522.      Thus  prosper- 
ous in  all  the  external   circumstances  of  life, 
beloved  for  his  benevolence  and  liberality,  and 


respected  for  his  virtue  and  patriotism,  he 
sermed  to  have  attaim-d  every  reasonable  wish 
of  a  mortal,  when  a  fatal  reverse  disturbed  all 
tliis  felicity.  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of 
Italy,  in  growing  'old,  had  grown  suspicious, 
and  conceived  that  his  Romr,n  subjects  un- 
willingly bore  the  fetters  he  lia<'' imposed  upon 
them.  The  patrician  Albinus  was  accused  of 
having  held  a  corre'^pondence  with  the  emperor 
Justin,  and  of  liaving  hoped  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  Boethius,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  him, 
exclaimed  in  presence  of  the  king,  "  If  Albi- 
nus be  criminal,  I  and  the  rest  of  the  senators 
are  equally  so,  for  we  have  acted  by  common 
consent."  The  accuser  then  entering,  pro- 
duced testimony  against  both  Boethius  and 
Albinus,  consisting  of  their  signatures  to  an 
address  to  Justin  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
assertion  of  the  forgery  of  these  signatures,  they 
were  committed  to  custody.  Boethius  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower  of  Pavia  ;  and  a  subser- 
vient senate  pronounced  against  him  a  sen- 
tence of  confiscation,  and  the  penalty  of  death. 
Like  a  true  philosopher,  he  employed  his  hours 
of  imprisonment,  or,  as  some  suppose  it,  of 
exile,  in  composing  the  work  which  has  pe- 
culiarly rendered  his  memory  illustrious,  the 
treatise  "  De  Consolatione  Philosophia:,"  cer- 
tainly the  purest  and  most  valuable  relic  of  the 
literature  of  those  times.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
philosophy,  under  various  heads,  each  beginning 
with  prose,  and  ending  in  verse.  Its  topics  of 
consolation  are  taken  from  the  tenets  of  Plato, 
Zeno,  and  Aristotle,  and  many  of  the  senti- 
ments are  truly  noble,  and  the  expressions  sub- 
lime ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  derives  no 
considerations  from  the  sources  of  Christian 
theology.  The  work  has  gone  through  num- 
berless editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  al- 
most ail  languages.  It  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  honoured  by  our 
great  Alfred  with  u  version  into  the  Anglo 
Saxon.  The  relations  of  the  close  of  Boethius's 
life  are  not  uniform  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  sacrificed  to  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric. 
Some  assert  that  he  was  beheaded  ;  others  re- 
late a  more  painful  end,  and  say,  that  after 
having  been  tortured  with  drawing  a  cord 
across  his  forehead  so  tight  as  almost  to  force 
his  ey€S  from  the  sockets,  he  was  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  This  event  happened  in  524. 
His  wife  and  sons  were  not  molested  ;  but  his 
father-in-law  Symmachus  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  Theodoric's  order.  This  prince, 
in  his  last  illness,  is  said  bitterly  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  injustice  to  these  two  eminent 
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cliaracters.  His  daughter  Amalasunta  restor- 
ed to  the  sons  of  Boethius  the  confiscated  ef- 
fects of  their  father.  Tirasboschi.  Gibbon.  Bruck  ■ 
fr.—A. 

BOFFRAND,  Germain,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1667,  '^^''lei'c 
his  father  exercised  the  profession  of  a  sculptor. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  the  famous  Quinault. 
At  fourtcni  he  came  to  Paris  for  instruction. 
For  three  years  he  worked  in  sculpture  under 
Girardon,  in  the  winter,  and  studied  architec- 
ture in  the  summer.  At  length  his  merit  ob- 
tained for  him  the  protection  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Hardouin-Mansart,  who  employed 
him  under  himself,  and  obtained  for  him  a 
place  in  the  commission  for  the  royal  build- 
ings. In  1  709  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture;  and  he  was  em- 
ployed in  many  considerable  works  in  Paris, 
and  other  parts.  Several  German  princes  also 
applied  to  him  for  designs  for  palaces  and  other 
edifices  ;  so  that  few  architects  of  his  age  have 
contributed  so  mueli  to  the  decoration  of  various 
capitals.  His  style  of  building  was  noble,  and 
his  taste  pure.  Attentive  to  the  effect  of  his 
plans  as  a  whole,  he  was  negligent  of  petty  de- 
tails ;  and  he  resisted  the  taste  for  a  profusion 
ot  ornament,  which  was  beginning  to  prevail. 
PalLulio  was  his  great  model,  and  he  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  massy  ponilerousness  of  that 
master.  BofFrand  was  likewise  a  skilful  en- 
gineer, and  constructed  a  vast  number  of  canals, 
sluices,  bridges,  and  similar  works.  His  cha- 
racter was  elevated  and  disinterested,  and  when 
appointed  architect  to  the  general  hospital  of 
Paris,  he  served  the  institution  gratuitously  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  lively  and  pleasant  in 
conversation,  and  had  a  talent  for  literature, 
which  he  indulged  in  the  composition  of  several 
pieces  for  the  Italian  comttly.  These  answered 
the  temporary  purpose  of  inspiring  mirth, 
though  the  present  purer  taste  would  reject 
them. 

In  his  own  profession  he  published  a  "  Book 
•of  Ai-ch:tecture,"  Paris,  1745,  fol.  with  plates, 
■containing  the  general  principles  of  the  art, 
with  a  particular  account  of  liis  own  architec- 
tural and  mechanical  works.  He  also  printed 
an  account  of  the  casting  of  the  bronse  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  Paris,  illustrated 
with  nineteen  plates,  which  he  broke  as  soon 
as  a  certain  number  of  impressions  had  been 
taki  n,  in  order  to  rendi  r  the  work  more  rare. 
Boffrand  retained  his  gaiety  in  the  mi«lst  of  age 
and  infirmities,  and  died  111  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  in  1754.  D'' ArgtuviUe  Vies  (Its  Jlrcbi- 
ifcUs. — A. 
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BOHEMOND,  the  first  prince  of  Antioch, 
was  son  of  Robert  CJui.'card,  duke  of  Apulia, 
and  accompanied  his  father  in  his  expeditioH 
to  invade  the  eastern  empire  in  1081.  He 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  on  its  defeat  by  tlx; 
Venetians  escaped  uitli  great  difliculty.  On 
Robert's  return  to  Italv,  he  was  left,  'thougli 
very  young,  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  various  military 
exploits,  deleating  the  emperor  Alexius  in  two 
pitched  battles,  and  penetrating  to  Larissa  in 
Thessaly.^  After  his  father's  death  he  became 
prince  of  Tarentum  ;  and  in  the  first  crusade 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  1096,  Bohe- 
mond  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders.  "  It 
is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  (says 
Gibbon)  that  we  may  seek  for  the  coolest  policy 
and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay  of  religious 
fanaticism."  He  visited  on  liis  way  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  court,  wliere  he  ^^•as  received 
with  great  distinction,  though  doubtless  with 
little  cordiality,  by  a  prince  acquainted  with 
liis  talents  and  charrcter.  With  the  rest  of  the 
crusaders  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  which  capi- 
tal, after  a  long  siege,  was  taken  in  1098,  in 
consequence  of  a  secret  correspondence  Bohe- 
mond  had  establislied  with  a  renegado,  who 
was  entrusted  with  a  command  ;  and  the  so- 
vereignty of  Antioch  was  the  reward  con- 
ferred upon  Bchemond  for  his  service.  After 
this  acquisition,  his  attention  was  rather  turn- 
ed upon  strengthening  himself,  and  extending 
his  dominion,  by  arms  and  policy,  than  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  made  war 
upon  Alexius,  who  had  required  hint  to  de- 
liver up  Antioch  as  belonging  to  tlie  Greek 
emph-e;  and  in  his  turn  laid  claim  to  I.aodicea, 
which  he  took  by  force,  though  Alexius  after- 
wards recovered  it.  Bohemond  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  pay 
a  large  ransom  ;  and  finding  himself  inferior  in 
strengtli  to  the  emperor,  he  secretly  passed 
over  into  Italy,  went  to  France,  where,  in  1 106 
he  married  Constance,  daughter  to  king  Philip 
I.  and  assembling  a  large  army,  returned  with 
it  to  Greece.  He  laid  siege  to  Durazzo,  or 
Dyrrhachium,  which,  being  well  garrisoned, 
held  out  so  long  that  Bohemond's  army  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. He  was  therefore  induct-d  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Alexius,  on  tern;s  ho- 
nourable to  both  parties.  He  died  in  1 1 1  r, 
and  was  buried  at  Canosa  in  Apulia.  Six 
princes  of  his  name  succcrded  him  in  the  so- 
vereignty of  Antioch,  when  the  line  became 
extinct  about  the  close  of  the  ihirto  nth  cen- 
tury. Uiiii'trs.  Hut.  Gibben,  Mareii. — .\. 
E  £ 
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HOHN,  John,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  .It  Leipsic  in  1640.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Jein,  and  afterwards  visited  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Englanil,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. He  took  liis  doctor's  degree  in  1666, 
and  obtained  the  anatomical  chair  at  Iiis  native 
city  in  1668.  He  was  afterwards  made  pub- 
lie  physician  to  the  city,  and  had  the  professor- 
ship of  therapeutics.  He  died  in  1 7 19.  Bohn 
was  a  proficient  both  in  anatomy  and  chymis- 
try,  and  was  well  acquainted  witli  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches. 
His  variety  of  knowledge  somewhat  inclined 
him  to  scepticism,  but  he  improved  his  art  by 
numerous  publications.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
detached  dissertations;  in  one  of  which,  "  De 
variolis  hactcnus  in  patria  grassatis,"  1679,  we 
find  the  modern  practice  recommended,  of 
giving  a  dose  of  calomel  at  the  access  of  the 
smull-pox.  Of  his  larger  works  are  ;  "  Clixu- 
lus  anatomico-physiologicus,  s.  oeconomia  cor- 
poris animalis,"  Lips.  1680,  4to.  in  wliich  he 
overthrows  all  the  current  hypotlieses  of  his 
time,  and  gives  many  valuable  observations  of 
his  own  :  "  De  alcali  &  acidi  insufTicientia  ad 
principia  corporum,  &c."  Lips.  1 681:  "  De  re- 
nunciatione  vulnerum  lethalium,"  Hid.  1689, 
4to.  :  "  De  officio  medici  duplici,  clinico  & 
forensi,"  il'id.  1 704,  410.  This  is  a  copious 
and  exact  work  on  the  duties  of  a  physician, 
both  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  when  called  upon 
to  aid  in  judicial  determinations.  In  many  in- 
stances it  shows  the  author's  superiority  to 
common  prejudices,  and  is  an  excellent  pro- 
duction for  the  time.  Moreri.  Halkr  Bibl. 
Jnatom.  b°  Med.  Pract. — A. 

BOIARDO,  Matteo-Maria,  count  of 
Scandiano,  was  born  at  Fratta  near  Ferrara, 
about  1430.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
literary  characters  of  his  time.  Of  his  life  little 
is  known.  He  resided  much  at  Ferrara,  where 
he  was  in  great  favour  with  the  dukes  Borso  and 
Hercules  I.  By  the  latter  he  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Reggio  in  the  Modenese,  at  which  place 
he  died  in  1494.  Boiardo  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  From  the 
first,  he  translated  into  Italian  the  history  of 
Herodotus  •,  and  from  the  second,  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Ricobal- 
do.  He  also  wrote  eclogues  in  Latin  verse, 
which  are  reckoned  among  the  most  elegant  and 
correct  productions  of  the  kind  in  that  age.  In 
Italian  verse  he  composed  a  comedy  entitled 
*'  Timon,"  taken  from  a  dialogue  in  Lucian  ; 
and  likewise  other  pieces.  But  he  acquired  the 
greatest  fame   from  his  "  Orlando  Inammo- 


rato,"  the  first  of  those  singular  poems,  which » 
to  the  form  of  the  ancient  epic,  add  tiie  extra- 
vagance of  adventure  and  character  belonging 
to  romance.  Its  subject  is  the  love  of  Orlando 
for  Angelica;  its  scene,  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Saracens  ;  its  heroes,  the  knight  or  paladins  of 
fabulous  history;  and  the  feats  of  magicians  and 
necromancers  form  its  machinery.  Boiardo 
wrote  in  a  rude  style,  and  his  versification  is^ 
often  harsh  and  constrained  ;  but  the  variety 
and  fervor  of  invention,  and  liveliness  of  ima- 
gery, render  this  work  very  captivating,  and 
gave  it  great  popularity  at  the  time  it  was  writ- 
ten. He  left  it  unfinished  ;  but  it  was  conti- 
nued by  Niccolo  Agostino  ;  and  about  half  a 
century  afterwards  Lud.  Domenico  and  Fr. 
Berni  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  polish  and 
re-compose  it.  The  latter  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt ;  and  his  work  has  almost 
entirely  set  aside  the  original.  Of  Boiardo's  owa 
work  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Venice  in  1  ^44. 
Its  greatest  merit,  however,  is  that  of  having 
served  as  a  model,  and  indeed  as  a  ground- 
work, of  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  which 
is  properly  a  continuation  of  it,  with  the  same 
personages  engaged  in  a  new  series  of  ad- 
ventures. 1  he  sonnets  of  Boiardo  arc  said 
to  be  written  in  a  much  purer  style  than  his 
Orlando.  Tiraboschi,  Litierat.  liaL  Alorcri, 
—A. 

BOILEAU,  GiLLEs,  eldest  brother  of  Boi- 
leau  Despreaux,  was  born  in  163  i.  He  was 
paymaster  of  the  annuities  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  had  a  place  in  the  king's  household. 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  and  translat- 
ed Arrian's  Epictetus  from  the  Greek,  adding  a 
life  of  the  philosopher.  This  work  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1655,  ^^°*  -^^  ^1^°  published  a 
translation  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  2  vols.  i2mo. 
1668  ;  and  two  dissertations  against  Menage 
and  Costar.  His  "  Posthumous  Works"  were 
published  in  1670.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Gilles  wrote  verses,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  careless  and  void  of 
strength  ;  but  there  are  good  lines  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil.  His  poeti- 
cal pretensions  made  him  jealous  of  the  rising 
fame  of  his  brother,  whom  he  treated  hars]ily» 
so  that  the  two  brothers  were  at  open  variance. 
Gilles  was  intimate  with  Chapelin  and  Cotin, 
whom  Despreaux  so  unmercifully  satirised.  He 
even  praised  the  poem  of  la  Pucelle;  an  offence 
against  taste,  alluded  to  by  Despreaux  In  his 
first  satire.  The  latter  at  length  printed  a  very- 
severe  and  unjust  epigram  against  Gilles  ;  but 
being  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  he  put  an- 
other name  in  the  epigram  ;  and  in  a  preface  to 
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an  edition  of  his  works  after  his  death,  gave 
him  praises  as  excessive  as  his  former  re- 
proaches, Gilles  died  in  1669.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diit.  Hist.  E!oges  de  d'j4lembtrt. — A. 

BOILEAU,  James,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
another  brother  of  the  same  family,  distinguish- 
ed by  his  learning  and  his   singularities,  was 
born  in  1635.     He  studied  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  theo- 
logy in  1662.     The  archbishop  of  Sens,  Con- 
drin,  took  him  from  Paris  in  1667,  and  made 
him   dean  of  his  church,  and  his  grand-vicar. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  i'^94,  and  was  present- 
ed  by  the  king   with  a   canonry   in   the  holy 
chapel  at  Paris.     He  died  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  in  1716.     James  was  possessed  of 
a  ready  wit,  and  a  bluntness  in  his  manners, 
which  made  him   frequently  neglect   the  rules 
of  decorum.     His  father  predicted  of  him  that 
he  would  be  a  libertine  ;  but  his  morals  seem 
to   have    been   irreproachable,  thougli  he  was 
little  careful  of  appearances.    His  brother  Des- 
■  preaux  said  of  him,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  would  have  fdled 
the  part  of  the   doctor   in  the  Italian  comedy. 
He  knew,  however,  how  to  make  his  court  on 
occasion.  It  was  a  weakness  of  the  great  Conde 
that  he  loved  to  disconcert   the  orators  who 
made  harangues  to  him.     This  task  once  fell  to 
the  share  of  Dr.  Boileau  at  Sens,  who  perceiv- 
ing the  prince  stare  in  his  face,  affected  to  be 
much  disturbed,  and  thus  began  his  discourse: 
"    ^  our  highness  need  not  be  surprised  at  see- 
ing me  tremble  before   you   at  the  head  of  a 
company    of  priests ;  were    I    at    the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  I  should  tremble  much 
more."     Conde  was  so  flattered  with  this  ad- 
dress, that  he  embraced  the  doctor,  and  invited 
him  to  dinner.     He  was  no  friend  to  the  Je- 
suits, whom    he   used   to    call    "    people  who 
lengthen  the  creed,  and  shorten  the  decalogue." 
The  doctor  wrote  a  great  many  works  on  sin- 
gular topics,   all  in  Latin,  "  for  fear,"   said  he, 
"  lest  the  bishops  should  condcnm  them."  His 
style  was  strong,  but  rugged,  and  when  his  sub- 
jects led  to  indecencies,  he  did  not  avoid  them. 
He  showed  Ids  contempt  of  fanaticism,  as  well 
as    of  decorum,  by  his  "   Historia   Flagellan- 
tium,  seu  de  recto  vel  perverso  flagrorum  usu 
apud  Cbrli-tianos"  (An  Account  of  the  extrava- 
gant, and  often  indecent,  Practice  of  Discipline 
by  Flagellation,  in  the  Christian  Church).    This 
piece  attracted  much  censure  and  critici^m.      It 
was,  however,  translated  iiuo  French  ;  and  has 
even  been  given  in  English   by  iVlr.  dc  Lolme, 
not  many  years  since.     One  of  the  freest  of  his 
Korks  in  point  of  sentiment  is  a  treatise  "  Dc 


antique  jure  presbyterorum  in  regimine  eccle- 
siastico;"  in  which  he  attempts  toshew,  that  in 
the  primitive  times  the  priests  participated  with 
the  bishops  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
He  wrote  a  disquisition  on  the  mode  of  dress 
of  ecclesiastics,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
they  were  not  less  forbidden  to  wear  long  tlian 
short  habits  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  dis- 
tinguished liimself  by  wearing  them  of  middling 
length.  It  is  unnecessary  to  copy  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  his  publications,  which  are  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  They  in  general  display  deep 
and  curious  learning,  with  a  caustic  and  satiri- 
cal turn.  Alonii.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  D'Alem~ 
bert  Elcge  de  Despreaux. — A. 

BOILEAU,  Nicholas,  sieur  Despreaux. 
This  great  master  and  ornament  of  French 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  Gilles  Boileau,  register 
of  tlie  great  chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  was  born  either  at  Paris,  or  at  Crone  near 
that  city,  in  1636;  and  being  a  younger  bro- 
ther, and  originally  of  a  meek  and  quiet  dispo- 
sition, he  was  hardly  treated  during  his  child- 
hood. He  had  the  misfortune  early  to  come 
under  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  is  said  to  have 
undergone  the  operation  for  the  stone  at  eight 
years  of  age.  While  his  brothers  announced  vi- 
vacity of  temper  and  understanding,  he  alone, 
by  his  taciturnity  and  indifference,  seemed  de- 
stined to  a  harmless  insignificance ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, after  characterising  his  other  sons  by  their 
dangerous  propensities,  said  of  him,  "  As  for 
Colin,  he  is  a  good  child  ;  he  has  no  wit ;  he 
will  never  speak  ill  of  any  one."  Nicliolas,  how- 
ever, employed  his  solitary  hours  in  reading  and 
meditating  ;  and  such  was  the  taste  he  had  ac- 
quired for  polite  literature,  that  it  entirely  unfit- 
teil  him  for  the  profession  ot  an  advocate,  for 
w  hich  lli^  lather  designed  him.  The  barbarous 
style  used  in  legal  proceedings,  and  the  false 
rhetoric  of  dcclaimcrs  at  the  bar,  equally  dis- 
gusted him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  overcome  his 
repugnance ;  and  probably  was  much  more 
pleased  than  mortitied  with  the  defniitive  sen- 
tence of  his  brother- in-law,  Mr.  Dongois,  a 
clerk  of  parliament,  who  finding  him  dropt 
asleep  during  the  reading  of  an  arret  which  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  compose,  sent  liim 
home  to  his  father  as  a  eojifirnicd  dunce,  "  who 
would  never  be  any  thing  but  a  simpleton  the 
rest  of  his  life."  Tlie  youtli  w.is  then  set  do'w  n 
to  the  study  of  scholasiic  divinity,  but  for  this 
his  talents  were  not  better  adapted  than  lor  law. 
After  thus  fruitlessly  employing  many  years 
of  his  youtl),  he  followed  his  real  dcstniation, 
and  addicted  himself  totally  to  letters.  At  rhiny 
years  of  age,  this  sujiposed  heavy  and  lurmlcfS 
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character  (who  however  had  already  displayed 
consid'  rable  marks  of  vivacity  among  his  inti- 
mates) appeared  before  the  public  as  a  tvriier  of 
satires.  'File  object  of  his  attack  was  the  nu- 
merous race  of  bad  writers,  whom  he  ridiculed 
with  much  wit  aiidjome  ill  nature.  The  pub- 
lic, as  usual,  was  amused,  and  encouraged  him 
with  general  appl;juse,  while  he  was  exposed 
to  individual  enmity.  Several  of  the  persons  he 
attr.cked  were  men  of  worth  and  merit,  thounh 
indifferent  authors;  and  rigid  moralists  M'ere 
found  who  loudly  expressed  their  disUke  of  the 
trade  of  detraction.  Some  of  these,  particularly 
the  severe  duke  de  Montausier,  he  disarmed  by 
skilful  flattery  ;  and  he  took  sufficient  pains  to 
secure  himself  the  highest  protection  of  all,  by 
lavishing  '.neense  witli  no  sparing  hand  ou  his 
Tainglorious  sovereign,  Lewis  XIV.  He  pro- 
ceeded some  time  in  this  career,  and  published 
twelve  satires.  One  of  these,  in  imitation  of 
Juvenal,  was  against  the  women,  and  may  be 
supposed,  in  France,  to  have  drawn  upon  him 
much  censure.  Tiie  best  of  all  is  that  entitled, 
"  A  son  Esprit ;"  a  piece  full  of  the  most  direct 
irony,  and  that  keen  and  polished  ridicule  which 
cuts  deeper  for  the  fineness  of  its  edge.  How- 
ever faulty  Boileau  may  have  been  for  the  per- 
sonality of  his  satire,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  accurately  preserved  the  limits  between 
the  ludicrous  and  the  infamous;  and  to  have 
attacked  bad  writers  only  with  the  weapons  of 
pleasantry,  while  he  reserved  indignant  invec- 
tives for  vice  and  villany. 

His  satires  were  followed  by  "  Epistles,"  after 
the  model  of  those  of  Horace,  and  extremely 
agreeable,  from  the  union  of  morality  with  criti- 
cism, of  description  with  sentiment,  interspers- 
ed with  characteristic  traits  and  anecdotes  of 
himself.  In  one  of  these,  addressed  to  the 
king,  he  artfully,  at  the  instigation  of  Colbert, 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  sovereign's  mind  from 
schemes  of  conquest,  to  the  glory  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  by  plans  of  utility 
and  beneficence.  Lewis  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  delicate  praise  in  which  this  advice  was 
enveloped,  read  and  applauded  the  epistles,  and 
then  went  to  war  with  Holland.  Somewhat  be- 
fore these,  Boileau  composed  his  "  Art  of 
Poetry  ;"  perhaps  the  very  best  of  all  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  ci-iticism  existing,  and  equally  ad- 
mirable for  the  good  sense  of  its  maxims,  and 
the  appropriate  beauties  of  language  by  whicJi 
he  h.is  exemplified  all  his  precepts.  In  1674  he 
appeared  as  a  master  in  another  kind  of  compo- 
sition, the  mock-heroic.  His  "  Lutrin,"  found- 
ed on  a  trifling  dispute  between  the  treasurer 
and  chanter  of  the  holy  chapel,  ranks  among 


the  first  of  the  productions  in  this  class,  an«f  fa- 
vourably displays  his  talent  of  enlivening  a  bar- 
ren topic  with  variety  and  ingenious  raillery. 

Boileau  was  now  high  in  reputation,  and  had 
acquired  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  who 
gave  him  a  pension,  an  exclusive  privilege  for 
the  printing  of  his  own  works,  and  appointed 
Jiim,  conjointly  with  his  friend  Racine,  royal 
historiographer.  "  Thus,"  said  the  poet,  "  when 
I  wrote  satire,  which  I  understood,  I  met  with 
abuse  and  menaces  ■,  and  I  am  now  dearly  paid 
for  writing  history,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." Luckily,  neither  he  nor  his  brother- 
poet  were  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic in  their  historical  capacity.  His  "  Ode  on 
the  taking  of  Namur,"  may,  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  be  reckoned  an  historical  effort,  since 
it  can  hardly  pass  for  a  poetical  one.  Lyric 
poetry  was  not  suited  to  his  genius,  and  this 
specimen  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  imposed 
task.  For  some  time,  Despreaux  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  court ;  and  amidst  all  his 
care  to  please  the  sovereign,  he  preserved  a  re- 
spectable degree  of  freedom  of  speech,  espe- 
cially when  literature  or  men  of  letters  were 
the  topics.  The  king  having  once  asked  him 
who  was  the  best  writer  of  comedy,  Boileau- 
at  once  replied,  "  Moliere,  sire,  is  the  only 
one  I  know  ;  all  the  rest  are  writers  of  farces  :" ' 
a  sentence,  by  which,  perhaps,  through  inat-- 
tention,  he  incurred  the  danger  of  displeasing 
the  widoiu  of  Searron  (Madame  Maintenon) ; 
whom  he  one  day  more  directly  ofFended,  by 
saying  before  the  king  and  her,  "  The  age  of 
burlesque  is  happily  passed — Searron  is  no 
longer  read,  even  itf  the  provinces  :"  but  this 
was  undoubtedly  absence  of  mind.  It  was  an 
almost  incredible  instance  of  frankness  in  a 
courtier,  when  he  said  to  Lewis,  who  had  ask- 
ed his  opinion  of  a  few  verses  he  himself  had 
attempted  to  make,  "  Nothing,  sire,  is  impos- 
sible to  your  majesty :  you  wished  to  make  bad 
verses,  and  you  have  succeeded."  Neither  was 
he  afraid  of  taking  the  part  of  the  persecuted 
members  of  the  Port  Royal,  to  which  sect  of 
religionists  he  bore  a  singular  respect  and  affec- 
tion. When  a  courtier  in  the  antichamber  said, 
that  the  king  was  making  search  after  tlie  cele- 
brated Arnauld,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the 
Bastille,  "  His  majesty,"  observed  Boileau,  "is 
too  fortunate — he  will  not  find  him  :"  and  one 
day  being  asked  by  the  king,  what  was  the  rea- 
son all  the  world  was  running  after  a  preacher 
named  le  Tourneux  (a  disciple  of  Arnauld),, 
"  Your  majesty,"  he  replied,  "  knows  how 
fond  people  are  of  novelty — this  is  a  preacher 
who  preaches  the  gospel."     Being  told  that  the 
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t-ing  intended  to  treat  the  pious,  but  disobe- 
dient, nuns  of  Port  Royal  with  tlie  utmost  ri- 
gour, "  How,"  cried  Boileau,  "  can  he  treat 
them  more  hardly  than  they  treat  themselves  ?" 
From  these  attachments  it  is  plain  that  he  could 
be  no  great  friend  to  the  Jesuits;  and  indeed 
he  gave  them  offence  both  in  his  "  Epistle  on 
the  Love  of  God,"  and  by  various  free  speeches. 
The  quarrel,  however,  did  not  break  out  into 
epen  hoHilities. 

The  king's  favour  caused  •Boileau  to  be  re- 
ceived unanimously,  thou;;h  not  early,  into  tlie 
French    academy,    with  which    he   had    made 
very  free  in  his  epigrams.     This  reception  was 
in  1684,  in  his  forty-eigjuh  year.    La  Fontaine 
had  been  chosen  first,  but  the  king  made  some 
♦crupleof  confirming  the  election-,  the  academy 
therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  choosing 
Boileau,  and  both  elections  obtained  the  royal 
approbation  together.      He  was    likewise  asso- 
ciated to  the  new  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles-lettres,  in  which  he  merited  a  place  by 
his  "  Translation  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime." 
This  work  gave  him  considerable  reputation  as 
a  Greek  scholar,  tliough  it  is  not  very  accurate. 
Although  almost   entirely  ignorant  of  science, 
properly  so  called,  he  rendered  it  a  considerable 
service  by  his  burlesque  "  Arret  in  Favour  of 
the  University  against  an  unknown   Personage 
called  Reason,"  which   he  procured   to  be  ac- 
tually presented  in  form  to  the  president  Lamoi- 
gnon,  whose  good  sense  was  thereby  engaged 
to  quash   some  real   attempts  which  the  parti- 
sans of  ancient  doctrine  were  making  for  esta- 
blishing a  plan  of  intolerance  in  matters  of  phi-^ 
losophy.     Boileau,  however,  was  zealously  at- 
tached  to  the  cause  of  antiquity  in  literature, 
and  in  all  his  works  represented   the    ancient 
masters  as  the  true  models  of  taste  and  excel- 
lence.    This  attachment  caused  him   to   treat 
Perrault  with  great  rigour  ;  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation   of   a    lasting    enmity   with  Fontenelle,. 
who,  though  with  moderation,  had  inclined  to 
the  party  of  Perrault  in  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy about  the  comparative  merit  of  tiie  an- 
cients and  moderns.     Yet  Boileau  did  not  sup- 
port his  opinion  with  the  pedantic  extravagance 
of  tlie  Daciers.     He  exercised  his  wit  very  hap- 
pily   on    the    misrepresentations    of  the  noted 
characters  of  antiquity,  by  the  fashionable  ro- 
mances and  works  of  gallantry  of  the  time,  in 
Ills   dialogue  entitled,  "  The  Heroes  of  Ro- 
mance," a  composition  in  the  manner  of  Lu- 
cian. 

After  the  death  of  Racine  he  went  little  to 
court,  although  the  king  had  condescendingly 
told  him  he  should  always  have  an  liour  in  the 


week  to  bestow  on  him.  A  love  of  literary  li- 
berty, and  disgust  at  paying  the  expected  tri- 
bute of  adulation,  for  which,  too,  the  latter 
years  of  Lewis  offered  more  scanty  materials 
than  his  brilliant  commencement  had  done,  in- 
duced Boileau  to  spend  his  time  in  retirement, 
either  in  the  town,  or  at  his  estate  in  the  coun- 
try. He  ceased  to  pay  visits,  and  admitted  only 
a  few  friends;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  given 
way  to  a  misanthropical  disposition  which  al- 
ways in  some  measure  attended  him.  His  con- 
versation, however,  had  never  been  so  caustic 
as  his  writings.  It  was  mild  and  somewhat 
heavy,  tliough  enlivened  by  occasional  sallies, 
and  instructive  from  the  solid  opinions  it  gave 
of  authors  and  their  writings.  Boileau  was 
strictly  religious  without  being  bigottcd.  He 
abhorred  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  and  defend- 
ed public  spectacles  against  the  rigorous  con- 
demnation of  some  of  his  own  friends.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  have  lived  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  practised  a  prudent  economy. 
Indeed,  he  has  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
avarice ;  yet  instances  of  generosity  are  record- 
ed of  him,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  his 
purchasing  at  an  advanced  price  the  library  of 
Patru,  then  in  reduced  circumstances,  and- 
leaving  him  the  possession  of  it  during  his  life. 
He  also,  through  scruple  or  disinterestedness, 
gave  to  the  poor  all  the  revenues  he  had  receiv- 
ed during  eight  years  from  a  benefice  he  had 
enjoyed,  without  doing  the  duties  of  it.  His 
purse  was  frequently  opened  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  indigent  men  of  letters.  He  sup- 
ported a  general  character  of  worth  and  inte- 
grity, sullied  only  by  some  literary  injustice  and 
jealousy.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  breast  in 
1 7 1 1 ,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  bequeathed 
almost  all  his  property  to  charitable  uses. 

The  poetical  character  of  Boileau  may  be  ap- 
preciated with  little  hesitation.  He  is  the  poet 
of  good  sense,  and  perhaps  no  writer  has  ever 
composed  so  much,  with  so  little  to  be  erased 
or  altered.  Taste  and  judgment  scarcely  ever 
desert  him.  His  versification  is  correct,  his 
language  choice  and  pure,  liis  sentiments  just 
and  rational.  He  always  keeps  within  the  li- 
mits of  decorum,  and  neither  wit  nor  fancy  led 
him  into  extravagancies.  Voltaire  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  a  letter  to  Helvetius :  "  I  agree 
with  you  that  Dcspreaiix  is  not  a  sublime  poet, 
but  he  has  done  very  well  what  he  intended  to 
do.  He  is  clear,  easy,  and  happy  in  his  ex- 
pression-: he  seldom  rises,  but  he  never  Alls; 
and  indeed  his  subjects  do  not  suit  wiffthc 
highest  lUgrec  of  elevation.  I  will  therefore 
eternally  preacli  up  to  you  that  art  of  writing^ 
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which  he  has  so/ well  taught;  that  respect  for 
language,  that  arrangement  of  ideas,  that  con- 
nection, that  easy  art,  with  which  he  conducts 
his  reader,  that  natural  manner  which  is  the 
fruit  of  genius."     His  great  defect,   according 
to  d'Alembert,  is  want  of  sensibility ;  of  that 
fine    feeling    with    respect    to    objects    of  the 
heart  and   imagination,   which  renders  poetry 
touching  and  impressive.     There  is  nothing  in 
him  either  soft  and  tender,  or  warm  and  spi- 
rited.    Nature  seems  to  have  given  him  a  cold 
heart  ;    and  accident  is  said  to  have  further  in- 
capacitated him   from  tasting   those   emotions 
which  above  all  impart  a  general  animation  to  the 
feelings.     If  enthusiasm  be  essential  to  a  true 
poet,  his  claim  to  the  character  must  be  disal- 
lowed. Yet  his  works,  however  they  are  classed, 
are  master-pieces  of  their  kind,  and  can  never 
die   but   with  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.    He  himself,  conscious  of  the  pains  he 
had  bestowed   upon  them,   was  fully  sensible 
of  their  excellence  ;  and  in  some  lines  written 
by  himself,  to  place  under  liis  portrait,  he  did 
not   scruple  to   affirm  that  he  had  united  the 
merits  of  Perseus,  Juvenal,  and  Horace.      It 
is  to  his  praise  that  his  precepts  greatly  contri- 
buted  to  form   the  style  of  the  admirable  Ra- 
cine, who,   howevei',  surpassed  him,   by  pos- 
sessing that  sensibility  which  he  wanted.  There 
are  strong  features  of  similarity  between  Boi- 
leau  and  Pope,  both  with  respect  to  the  kind 
of  their  writings,  and  their  specific  excellence. 
But  with  a  nearly  equal  portion  of  wit,  Boileau 
has  much  more  delicacy  and  correctness;  while 
Pope    as    much    surpasses    him    in    force    and 
fancy.     Both  abound  in  good  sense,  and  each 
has  enriched  his   language  with   nervous  lines 
that  have  passed  into  proverbial  sentences. 

All  the  principal  works  of  Boileau  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  are,  besides,  several 
smaller  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Various 
editions  have  been  given  of  the  whole,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes  and  commenta- 
ries. The  principal  are  that  of  Geneva,  2  vols. 
4to.  1716,  with  illustrations,  by  Brossette  ;  that 
of  the  Hague,  with  Picavt's  figures  and  notes, 
2  vols.  fol.  I  718,  and  4  vols.  i2mo.  1722;  that 
by  Allix,  with  Cochin's  figures,  2  vols.  4to. 
1740;  and  that  of  Durand  with  illustrations, 
by  St.  Marc,  5  vols.  8vo.  1747.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Hist,  des  Alcmbves  de  V Acad.  Franc,  par 
d'Alembert. — A. 

BOIS,  Geraro  du,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1620.  entered  very  young  into  the  congregation 
of  tre  Oratory,  and  was  long  Latin  professor  in 
it.  Attaching  himself  to  historical  studies,  he 
undertook  to  finish  for  the  press  the  eighth  and 


last  volume  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of 
France,"  by  father  le  Conite,  whose  papers  he 
inherited,  as  well  as  his  place  of  librarian  to  St. 
Ilonore.  This  volume  was  printed  in  1683, 
and  his  labour  procured  him  a  pension  from 
the  French  clergy.  Being  afterwards  engaged 
by  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Parisian  church,  he  employed 
him;elf  with  assiduity  in  the  task,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  in  folio,  1690.  The  se- 
cond, which  he  left  unfinished,  did  not  appear 
till  some  years  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1696.  He  has  mixed  a  good  deal  of  civil 
history  with  ecclesiastic,  but  has  thereby  ren- 
dered his  work  more  interesting.  The  disser- 
tations accompanying  it  display  much  sagacity 
in  the  investigation  of  facts.  The  work  is 
written  in  Latin,  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style. 
Jlloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOIS,  Cardinal  du.    See  DLTBOIS. 
BOIS,  Jamks  du.     See  SYLVIUS. 
BOIS,  or  Boys,  John,  a  learned  divine  em- 
ployed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  under 
James  I.  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Net- 
tlestead,  in  Suffolk,  in  which  county  he  was 
born   in  1560.     He    had    his    early    education 
under  his  father,  and  at  Hadley  school;  and  at 
the   age   of  fifteen   was  entered  of  St.  John's- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  greatly 
distinguished  by  his   skill    in    the    Greek  lan- 
guage.    He  obtained  a  fellowship,  took  orders, 
and  was  many  years  principal  Greek  lecturer 
in  his  college.     As  a  specimen  of  the  ardour 
for  study,  and  the  hours  kept,  at  that  period, 
we  are  told  that  for  several  years   he  read  a 
voluntary   Greek  lecture  in  his  own  room   at 
four  in  the  morning,  which  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  fellows.     At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he   married,   and    succeeded  to  die  rectory  of 
Boxworth,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  soon, 
for    want    of    domestic    management,    fell    so 
deeply  in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo 
the  great  mortification  of  selling  his  choice  and 
valuable  library.    By  keeping  a  boarding- school 
he  somewhat  retrieved  his  affairs;  and  at  length 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Cambridge  trmslators 
of  the  Bible.     The  Apocrypha  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  division  of  learned  men  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  his  task  employed  him  four  years, 
with  no  other  profit  than  his  commons.     He 
was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  six  dele- 
gates who  were  to  revise  the  whole  translation, 
and  who  met  for  this  purpose  in  Stationers'- 
hall,  London,  during  nine  months.    When  this 
great  work  was  completed,  he  assisted  sir  Hen. 
Saville   in  his  publication  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
works ;  for  his  laborious  services  in  which  he 
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was  rewarded  with  —  one  copy.  But  his  re- 
putation was  now  so  high,  that  Dr.  Andrews, 
bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him,  unsolicited, 
a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  wliich  enabled  the 
good  man  to  pass  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
of  his  life  in  an  easy  retirement.  He  con- 
tinued to  study  hard  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and 
though  he  published  nothing,  he  left  behind 
him  many  learned  manuscripts,  particularly  a 
commentary  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  New 
TestamenL  After  his  death  a  work  of  his  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  Johannis  Boisii 
Veteris  Interpretis  cum  Bcza  aliisque  recen- 
tioribus  collatio  in  IV.  Evangeliis  &  Actis 
Apostolorum  ;"  Land.  1655,  8vo.;  but  so  few 
copies  were  printed,  that  it  was  little  known. 
He  was  an  excellent  Latin  writer,  and  a  pro- 
fou  id  scholar ;  a  warm  churchman,  and  ex- 
emplary in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties. 
He  died  in  1643,  aged  eighty-four.  Biogr. 
Britan. — A. 

BOISMONT,  Nicholas  Thirel  de,  abbot 
of  Grestain,  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
doctor  in  theology,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  born  in  1715,  obtained  great  repu- 
tation for  eloquence,  particularly  in  the  com- 
position of  funeral  orations.  His  principal 
works  are,  a  panegyric  of  St.  Lewis,  and  fu- 
neral orations  on  the  Dauphin,  on  the  queen  of 
Lewis  XV.  and  on  that  king  liimself.  These 
pieces  are  distinguished  by  great  fertility  of 
ideas,  a  rapid  and  animated  style,  lively  and 
noble  imagery,  and  philosophical  reflection. 
Where  the  subject,  however,  was  sterile,  he 
uses  too  much  art  and  effort  in  its  decoration, 
and  displays  too  great  a  fondness  for  ingenious 
terms  and  antitheses.  He  may,  however,  be 
reckoned  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  French 
orators  in  this  walk,  once  pursued  with  so 
much  glory  by  men  of  the  first  eminence  ;  and 
d'Alcmbert,  in  his  eulogy  of  Flechier,  has  al- 
luded to  him  in  a  strain  of  high  applause.  Nonv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOISROBERT,  Francis  le  Metel  de,  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  much  in  favour 
with  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  born  at  Caen  in 
1592.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, and  contributed  much  to  its  establish- 
ment. He  wrote  poems,  comedies,  tragedies, 
tales,  letters,  romances,  &c.  which  obtained 
temporary  success,  though  they  arc  now  almost 
forgotten.  Richelieu  patronised  his  theatrical 
pieces,  probably  by  way  of  rivalry  to  those  su- 
perior works,  of  which  he  was  weakly  jealous-, 
but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  give,  or  with- 
hold durable  literary  fame.  Boisrobert  was  in 
a  manner  necessary  to  the  cardinal  as  tlic  cii- 


livener  of  his  leisure  hours  -,  whence  that  mini- 
ster's physician,  Citois,  was  used  to  say  to  him, 
'*  My  lord,  all  our  drugs  are  of  no  use,  if  you  do 
not  mix  a  drachm  of  Boisrobert ;"  and  once  he 
restored  the  latter  to  favour  in  a  temporary  dis- 
grace, by  writing,  by  way  of  prescription  to  the 
cardinal,  "  Recip  j — Boisrobert  "  This  man 
gained  by  his  buffooneries  the  abbacy  of  Chat- 
tilon-sur-Seine,  though  his  habits  of  life  were 
very  remote  from  clerical.  He  was,  however, 
generous  and  beneficent,  and  delighted  in  per- 
forming  f  erviccs  to  men  of  letters.  He  died  in 
1 66 1.      A/ori-ri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hi.t. — A. 

BOTSSARD,  John-James,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary, was  born  at  Besangon  in  1528.  Hav- 
ing a  great  passion  for  the  collection  of  anti- 
quities, he  travelled  for  that  purpose  into  Italy, 
the  isles  of  Corfu,  Ccphalonia,  and  ZaTite,  and 
tliC  Morea.  His  ardour  for  knowledge  ap- 
pears from  the  following  anecdote.  Being  with 
a  party  in  the  garden  of  cardinal  Carpi  at 
Rome,  which  was  full  of  ancient  marbles,  he 
designedly  strayed  from  the  company,  and  em- 
ployed the  whole  day  in  copying  inscriptions, 
and  designing  the  relics  of  antiquity.  While 
thus  occupied,  the  garden  gates  were  shut  up- 
on him,  and  he  was  confined  there  during  the 
night.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  cardinal 
seeing  a  person  busieil  in  copying  and  drawing, 
wondered  how  he  should  so  soon  have  obtained 
admission  ;  but  on  being  informed  of  the  case, 
he  gave  him  a  good  breakfast,  with  full  per- 
mission to  copy  all  the  rarities  of  his  palace. 
Boissard,  on  his  return  home,  was  ;nade  go- 
vernor to  the  sons  of  the  baron  de  Clerv'aut, 
with  whom  lie  travelled  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  had  left  his  valuable  collection 
at  Montbelliard,  most  of  which  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose,  when  the  Lorrainers  ravaged 
Franche-comte.  By  the  assistance  oi  his  friends, 
and  his  own  industry,  he  repaired  his  loss  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  published  his  great 
work  "  De  Romans  urbis  topographia  &  an- 
tiquitate,"  in  4  vols.  fol.  1 597- 1602,  eirriched 
with  many  engravings  by  Theodore  de  Brv, 
and  his  sons.  This  is  much  valued  by  anti- 
quaries, and  is  become  scarce.  He  likewise 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Theatrum  vitx  hu- 
nianas,"  1 597- 1599,  4to.  ;  consisting  of  the 
lives  of  198  illustrious  persons,  with  their  en- 
graved portraits.  He  had  before  published  a 
"  Book  of  Emblems,"  with  figures,  by  Theodore 
de  Bry,  1593,  4to.  He  also  wrote  Latin  verses> 
which  Gruter  thought  worthy  of  insertion  into 
the  Dclici.t  Fotitarum  Gallorum  ;  and  after 
his  death  was  printed  a  work  of  his,  "  De 
Divinationc  &    Alagicis  Prxstigiis,"  fol.     He 
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settled  finally  at  Metz,  wliere  he  died  in  1602. 
Bayle.     Mon-ri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOISSY,  Louis  de.  born  at  Vic,  in   Au- 
vergne,  in  1694,  was  originally  destined  to  the 
ecclesiastical   profession,   but  found   a   greater 
inclination  for  the   theatre.      He   commenced 
with  a  tragedy,  which  was  hissed.     He  then 
employed  his  talents  in  comedy,  and  became  a 
successful  writer.    His  best  pieces  are,  "  L'lm- 
patient,"   a  comedy  in   verse,   and    five    acts : 
"  Le  Francois  a  Londres,"  prose,  and  one  act ; 
a  popular  little  piece:  "  LesDehorsTrompeurs," 
verse,  and  five  acts;  accounted  by  some  critics 
his  master-piece ;  "  Le  Babillard,"  verse,  one 
act  •,  a  piece  of  true  comedy  :  "  La  Surprise  de 
la  Haine,"   verse,   three  aas  :  "  Le  Comte  de 
Neulll,"  verse,  five  acts  -,  of  the  species  called 
sentimental,  or  weeping  comedy  :  "  La  Piece 
sans  Titre,"  verse,  three  acts  -,  whimsical  and 
negligent,  but  comic.     Boissy's  principal  merit 
was  catching  the  ridicule  of  the  day.   He  draws 


reform.    He  lived  some  time  with  the  first  prcr 
sident   Bignon ;  and   afterwards  kept  house  in 
Paris  with  his  own  younger  brother,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ensuing  article.     His  litigious  tem- 
per appeared  in  a  law-suit  he  maintained  with 
the  abbey   of   la   Trappe,    about    a   charge  of 
twenty-four  sous   upon  an  estate  he  held  in 
Normandy,  which  was  determined  against  him, 
after  twelve  years'  proceedings,  and  the  expen- 
diture of   12,000  .livres.      At  the  academical 
nieethigs  he   was  often   thrown  into  passions 
tlnough   impatience   of   contradiction,  yet   his 
ill-humour  was  more   in  his  tongue  than  his 
heart.    He  published  some  learned  dissertations 
on  historical  subjects,  in   the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles-lettres;  and  had  made  great 
progress   towards   a  new  edition  of  Josephus. 
He  died  in  1724,  aged  seventy-five.     Eloge  of 
Boivin,    in    Hist,   de   I'/lcacl.   dfs   Lucript.   iSc. 
—A. 

BOIVIN,  John,    younger   brother  of  the 


a  great  nurtiljer  of  portraits,  some  well-marked,     preceding,   was  born   in    1662,    and   was    in^ 
others  odd   and  singular :  his  verses  are  often     structcd    in    literature    by    his    brother,    who 
ingenious  and  well  turned  ;  but  his  plots  are     brought  him  young  to  Paris.     He  there  pur 
defective.     He  was  admitted  into  the   French 
academy  in  1751;  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  the  French  Mercury,  which  periodical  pub- 
lication he  reformed  and  brought  into   credit. 
He  died  in  1758.     His  dramatic   works   col- 
lected fornr  nine  volumes,  octavo.     Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.—K. 

BOIVIK,  Louis,  advocate  in  parliament, 
j)ensionary  of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar,  was  born  at  Montreuil 
TArgile,  in  Upper  Normandy,  in  which  pro- 
vince his  father  was  an  eminent  advocate.  He 
studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Rouen,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  where  he  settled  on  the  death  of 
his  parents.  His  acquisitions  were  extremely  va- 
rious, and  there  were  few  departments  of  litera- 
ture in  which  he  did  not  engage.  He  began  as 
a  writer  with  pouring  out  French  verses  by 
thousands,  which,  of  course,  were  very  indif- 
ferent. Chapelain,  though  himself  guilty  of 
the  same  fault,  gave  Boivin  the  wholesome  ad- 
vice of  laying  down  his  poetical  pen  ;  the  mor- 
tification of  which  threw  him  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy.  He  was,  by  his  own  account,  of 
a  rude,  intractable,  unsocial  character  ;  enter- 
prising, presumptuous,  vain,  and  versatile.  His 
real  erudition,  however,  caused  him  to  be  sought 


sued  his   studies   with   such    success,  that   at 
eighteen  he  was   reckoned  a  man  of  letters. 
He    lived    some   years   with  M.    le    Pelletier, 
who  greatly    esteemed  him,  not  only   for  his 
learning,  but  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  his  amiable  manners,  which  were  extreme- 
ly different   from   those  of  his    elder  brotlier. 
The  abbe  de  Louvois  assigned  him  a  considera- 
ble  pension,   and   procured  him   in   17 14   the 
place  of  under-keeper  of  the  king's  library.   He 
was  admitted  of  the  French  academy  in  1 721, 
and   was  made   pensionary  of  that   of  belles- 
lettres   in   1724,  on   the  death  of  his  brother. 
He  was  excellently  versed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  was  professor  in  the  royal 
college.    His  printed  works  are,  "  An  Apology 
for  Homer,  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles,"  i2mo.: 
a  French  translation  of  "  Homer's  Batracho- 
myomachia  :"     a    French    translation    of    the 
"  Oedipus   of    Sophocles,    and    the    Birds    of 
Aristophanes  :"   "    Greek  Poems  ;"   much  ad- 
mired for  their  Anacreontic  delicacy  :  an  edi- 
tion   of   the   "   Mathematici  Veteres,"    1693, 
foJ.  :  a  Latin  "  Life  of  Claude  le  Pe'letier:"  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  "  Byzantine  History  of 
Nlcephorus  Gregoras,  with  Notes,"  1702;  this 
is  faithful,  learned,  and  elegant.     He  also  pub- 


after  by  several  eminent  magistrates  as  the  com-  lished   various    dissertations    on  historical  and 

panion   and  director  of  their  private  studies,  literary  topics  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 

Pelletier  took  him  into  his  house ;  and  when,  in  of  Belles-lettres.     He  died  in  1726.      Morert. 

conjunction  with  chancellor  k  Telller,  he  un-  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

dertook  to  revive  learning  in  the  faculty  of  law,  BOLESLAUS  I.  surnamed  Chrohry,  or  the 

Boivin  was  chosen  publicly  to  announce  the  Great,  first  duke,  and  then  king,  of  Poland, 
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v/as  tlic  son  of  Alieczslaus,  U'Lom  he  suc- 
ceeileil  in  \)<:)(.).  The  emperor  Otlio  III.  whom 
lie  had  liospitably  received  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  at  Cnesna,  invested  him 
with  the  royal  dignity,  and  freed  him  from  all 
d.;pendcncc  on  the  empire.  Me,  in  conse- 
quence, assumed  more  state  than  any  former 
sovereign  of  Poland,  and  incited  his  subjects 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  their  country  in  Europe, 
lie  levied  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  an  expe- 
dition into  Russia ;  but  he  was  first  called  up- 
on to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  duke  of  Bolicmia. 
He  soon  drove  back  the  Bohemians  ;  and  fol- 
lowing them  into  tlieir  own  country,  he  re- 
duced the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  Moravia,  and 
j^a-tling  poisesaion  of  the  person  of  the  duke, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  condemned  his  son  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Next,  turning  his 
arms  to  Russia,  which  was  then  suffering  un- 
<ler  a  civil  war  between  two  brotliers,  he  re- 
stored, after  several  victories,  the  fugitive  prince 
.Suantepolk,  in  whose  behalf  he  pretended  to 
enter  the  country.  Suantepolk  afterwards  con- 
spiring against  him,  he  plundered  Kiow  and 
its  territory,  and  then  retired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Boristhenes.  Jaroslaus,  the  otlier  brother, 
here  overtaking  him,  a  most  bloody  battle  en- 
sued, in  whicli  Boleslaus  was  finally  victorioii6. 
He  left  Russia,  however,  and  made  aii  inroad 
into  Saxony,  which  country,  with  Tomerania 
and  Prussia,  he  rendered  tributary,  extending 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
After  this  series  of  military  success,  we  are 
told  that  he  employed  himself  for  some  years 
in  making  and  executing  good  laws,  and  ren- 
ilering  his  kingdom  prosperous.  A  new  war 
with  Russia  at  length  summoned  him  to  the 
field,  and  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes  was  the 
scene  of  another  victory.  He  imposed  a  slight 
tribute  on  the  conquered  people,  who  thenceforth 
quietly  submitted  to  his  supremacy;  and  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  rendered  glorious 
by  foreign  conquests,  but  still  more  laudable 
from  the  respect  he  paid  to  the  liberties  of  his 
proper  subjects,  he  died  in  1025,  '"^''  ^'^*  ^"'-" 
ceeded  by  his  son  Mieczslaus  II.  j\[jd.  Uiiivirs. 
Hist.— A. 

BOLESLAUS  II.  sumamed  /Zv  Bo/J,  and 
thd  Cruel,  born  in  1043,  was  elected  king  of 
Poland  at  tlie  death  of  his  father  Casiinir  I.  in 
1059.  He  soon  manifested  a  degree  of  cou- 
rage and  vigour,  which  secured  the  respect  of 
liis  own  subjects,  and  caused  sever.d  exiled  and 
oppressed  princes  to  take  refuge  in  his  court. 
Emulating  the  ancestor  whose  name  lie  bore, 
iie  resolved  to  obtain  martial  renown  among  the 
neighbouring   nations ;  and  he  bigan  with  an 

vot-  II. 


attempt  to  restore  Jacomir,  whose  brother  ha<i 
usurped  his  birthright,  the  dukedom  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  issue  of  his  efforts  for  thio  pur- 
pose was  a  negociation,  by  which  the  reigning 
duke  agreed  to  marry  the  sister  of  Boleslaua, 
and  to  grant  several  advantages  to  Jacomir. 
His  next  enterprise  was  to  reinstate  the  fugitivt, 
Bela,  brother  to  Andrew  king  of  Hungary.  In 
this,  after  gaining  a  bloody  battle,  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  having  seen  Bela  quietly  settled 
on  his  throne,  lie  returned  to  his  own  donji- 
nions.  The  motive  of  restoring  his  kinsmaix 
Zaslaus,  duke  of  Kiovia,  next  served  him  as  a 
pretext  for  an  invasion  of  Russia,  though  he 
had  not  long  before  married  a  princess  of  that 
country.  He  marched  a  great  army  to  the 
frontiers,  which  so  intimidated  the  usurper  of 
the  duchy  of  Kiovia  that  he  quitted  the  field, 
and  Boleslaus  was  received  without  oppositloa 
into  the  city  of  Kiow,  and  most  of  the  other^ 
in  that  part  of  Russia.  Prcmislaw,  which 
alone  stood  a  siege,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
receive  the  conqueror.  From  this  career  of 
victory  he  was  recalled  to  Hungary,  where  the 
death  of  Bela  had  occcasioned  fresh  disturb- 
ances. He  fixed  the  sons  of  Bela  in  their 
hereditary  dominions,  and  then  returned  to 
Russia,  where  Zaslaus  and  his  two  brotherj 
were  involved  in  a  civil  war.  After  various- 
military  transactions,  he  laid  siege  to  Kiow, 
which  was  defended  with  great  vigour,  but  at 
length  was  subdued  by  famine.  Boleslaus  sig- 
nalised his  clemency  and  generosity  in  his 
treatment  of  the  captured  city,  then  the  richest 
and  most  luxurious  city  of  the  north.  But,  like 
Capua,  it  proved  the  conqueror  of  its  victor. 
Boleslaus  and  his  troops  became  sunk  in  sloth 
and  voluptuousness.  The  king's  character  un- 
derwent a  total  change;  and  with  the  sensuality 
he  adopted  all  the  pride  and  despotism  of  an 
eastern  monarch.  Fascinated  by  the  attractions 
of  Kiow,  he  only  once  in  the  space  of  seven 
years  paid  a  sliort  visit  to  his  Polish  dominions. 
This  absence  of  the  monarch  and  his  military 
followers  occasioned  great  confa>ion  in  Poland; 
and  was  the  cause  of  an  event  which  has  .1 
parallel  in  ancient  history,  if  inileed  the  ac- 
count of  it  has  not  received  its  colour  fron\ 
that  source.  The  Polish  women,  it  is  said, 
irritated  by  the  neglect  and  infitliiity  of  tlieir 
husbands,  raised  their  slaves  to  ther  bedi.  Tlic 
news  of  this  change  arriving  at  Kiow,  excited 
violent  discontents  against  the  king  ;  and  with- 
out asking  his  pcrmi>sion,  the  soldiers  hastened 
lionie  to  wipe  off'  their  dishonour.  The  women, 
meantime,  persuaded  their  lovers  to  take  arms 
and  seiisc  upon  the  forrrcsacs ;  and  wljcn  tlieir 
r  t 
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former  lords  endeavoured  by  force  to  dispos- 
sess them,  these  amazons  fought  by  the  side 
of  their  gallatits,  and  singling  out  their  hus- 
bands, attacked  them  witli  all  the  fury  of  rage 
and  despair.  The  contest  had  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  Boleslaus  arriving  with  a 
vast  army  of  Russians,  and  the  Poles  who  had 
remained  with  him,  fell  indiscriminately  upon 
both  the  parties,  and  filled  the  whole  country 
with  blood.  Many  desperate  battles  were 
fought ;  and  the  king  at  last  prevailing,  treated 
the  survivors  with  the  most  unrelenting  se- 
verity. Religious  discord  increased  the  cala- 
mities of  Poland  ;  and  a  contention  for  wealth 
and  power  ensued  between  Boleslaus  and  his 
clergy,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  w;is 
the  massacre  of  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  while 
officiating  in  his  cathedral.  After  this  action, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians have  represented  this  king  as  the  most 
detestable  of  mankind.  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
tliundered  out  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
the  church,  stript  him  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  He  was 
abandoned  by  his  superstitious  subjects,  and 
obliged,  with  his  son,  to  take  refuge  in  Hun- 
gary. Here  calamity  still  pursued  him ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  his  miseries  terminated 
is  differently  related  by  writers.  Some  say  that 
in  despair  he  committed  suicide,  about  the  year 
1080,  or  81  ;  others,  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
clergy,  or  torn  by  his  own  dogs,  while  hunt- 
ing ;  but  the  most  approved  authorities  repre- 
sent him  as  having  taken  refuge  in  a  monastery 
of  Carinthia,  where  he  obtained  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, by  officiating  as  cook,  and  died  in  that 
humble  situation.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BOLESLAUS  III.  surnamed  Crivousiy,  or 
iri-y-tnouth,  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus,  brother 
of  Boleslaus  II.  While  prince  he  displayed 
military  talents  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore, 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  Pomeranians  and 
Prussians.  At  his  father's  death,  in  hot,,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  him  and  his 
illegitimate  brother  Sbigneus,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  long  and  dangerous  civil  war, 
terminating  in  the  death  of  Sbigneus.  Boles- 
laus, now  sole  sovereign,  was  not  long  suf- 
iered  to  live  in  peace  ;  for  the  ambition  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  who  attacked  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  engaged  him  to  make  a  di- 
version in  Bohemia.  Henry  revenged  this  in- 
terference the  next  year,  by  an  inroad  into 
Poland,  where,  besieging  the  town  of  Glogaw, 
Boleslaus  compelled  him  to  an  ignominious  re- 
treat, and  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  him  ; 
among  the  conditions  of  which  was  a  double 


marriage  between  the  king  of  Poland  and  tlie 
emperor's  sister,  and  his  son  by  a  former  wife 
and  the  emperor's  daughter.  He  reigned  se- 
veral years  longer  in  honour  and  prc^perity  ; 
but  being  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  much 
superior  army,  and  entirely  defeated,  with  dif- 
ficulty saving  himself  by  flight.  To  one  who 
had  been  conqueror  in  forty  battles,  this  re- 
verse of  fortune  was  so  grievous,  that  he  did 
not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in  1139,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  leaving  a  high  cha- 
racter for  justice,  piety,  liberality,  and  warlike 
abilities.  He  divided  his  dominions  between 
four  of  his  sons.     A/cd.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BOLESLAUS  IV.  surnamed  the  Curled,  was 
second  son  of  the  preceding.  On  the  depo- 
sition of  his  elder  brother  Ladislaus,  who  had 
raised  a  civil  war  against  him  and  his  brothers, 
Boleslaus  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  The  emperor  Conrad  endeavour- 
ing by  force  of  arms  to  restore  Ladislaus,  was 
foiled  by  the  address  of  Boleslaus,  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  in  peace.  After  some 
years  of  tranquillity,  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  renewed  the  attempt  of  restoring  the 
deposed  king,  and  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  into  Poland.  By  the  skill  and  good  con- 
duct of  Boleslaus  and  his  brothers,  this  mighty 
host  was  almost  ruined  without  a  battle,  and  Bar- 
barossa  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  retreat,  after 
making  a  favourable  treaty  with  the  Polish 
princes.  Some  time  afterwards,  Boleslaus  made 
an  expedition  into  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of 
proselyting  the  heathen  inhabitants  to  the  chris- 
tian religion.  He  operated  a  very  speedy  con- 
version of  the  whole  nation,  which,  however, 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  presence  of  his  army; 
and  on  his  return  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
thePrussians,  whence  he  escaped  with  difficulty, 
leaving  his  brother  Henry,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  forces,  slain  on  the  field.  This  defeat  was 
followed  by  domestic  troubles  raised  by  the 
sons  of  Ladislaus,  who  demanded  restitution  of 
their  father's  territories,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  prince  Casimir.  These  were  at  length 
appeased,  and  Silesia  was  for-ever  alienated  from 
the  Polish  crown  for  the  benefit  of  this  family. 
Boleslaus,  according  to  most  writers,  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  wise  and  tranquil  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  died  in  1 174. 
One  writer  only  asserts,  that  another  failure  in 
the  attempt  to  christianise  Prussia  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BOLESLALTS  V.  surnamed  the  Chaste^  was 
the  son  of  Lechus  VI.  at  whose  death  in  1227, 
he   was  left  a  miiior,   and  the   regency  was 
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■wavnily  contested  between  his  xniclc  Conrad 
duke  of  Massovia,  and  liis  cousin  Henry  duke 
of  Bix'blaw.  A  civil  wav  ensued,  in  wliicli 
Heniy  was  victorious,  and  held  Cracow  and 
the  dukedom  of  Poland,  till  he  was  killed  in 
battle  with  tlie  Tartars,  who  overran  all  the 
country,  and  reduced  it  to  the  extremity  of 
•wretchedness.  Boleslaus  at  length  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  which  was  disputed  by  Conrad, 
who  at  first  obtained  the  superiority,  and  oblig- 
ed his  nephew  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary.  A 
party,  however,  was  formed  in  favour  of  Bo- 
leslaus, which  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after 
two  victories  over  Conrad.  He  still,  however, 
continued  to  molest  his  nepliew,  and  incited 
the  I>ithuanians  to  invade  Poland,  where  they 
committed  great  ravages,  till  they  were  driven 
back  with  the  Joss  of  their  duke.  Tlie  Tar- 
tars again  made  an  incursion  into  Poland  in 
1 267,  but  were  entirely  overthrown  by  the  pala- 
tine of  Cracow,  whilst  Boleslaus  -was  at  prayers. 
This  circumstance,  with  that  of  his  acquiring  the 
title  of  Chaste,  by  living  in  perpetual  continence 
with  iiis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bela  king  of 
Hungary,  sufficiently  characterises  BoleslausV. 
of  whom  we  hear  no  more,  than  that  after 
founding  many  monasteries,  and  procuring  the 
canonisation  of  St.  Stanislaus,  he  died  in  1279. 
J\Ioc!.  Uiiivcrs.  Hist,     Moreri. — A. 

BOIJ.ANDUS,  John,  a  noted  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  was  born  at  Tillemont,  in  the 
Low-countries,  in  1596,  and  early  entered  into 
the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  reputation  for  learn- 
ing caused  him  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  design  formed  by  father  Rosweide, 
of  collecting  all  the  memorials  relative  to  the 
saints  of  the  catholic  church,  under  the  title  of 
"  Acta  Sanctorum."  The  arrangement  was  to 
be  according  to  the  order  of  celebrating  their 
names  in  the  calendar.  Bollandus  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  task,  and  in  1643  publish- 
ed "  The  Live^  of  Saints  of  the  Mouth  of  Ja- 
nuary," in  two  volumes,  folio,  which  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1658,  by  those  of  February,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  I  le  had  begun  those  of  March, 
•when  he  died  in  1665.  The  work  was  after- 
wards continued  by  Henschenius,  Papebroch, 
and  others,  on  the  same,  or  a  greater  scale  of 
magnitude  •,  so  that  the  connncncement  of  Oc- 
tober reaches  the  forty-seventh  folio  volume. 
Tlie  continuators  have  been  named  Bollaiulists 
from  their  leader.  Bollandus  himself  was  very 
little  choice  in  his  materials,  heaping  together 
a  vast  mass  of  fables  and  legends  with  true 
liistory  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  his  successors,   though  their  critical 


sagacity  ha'5,  upon  the  whole,  improved  in  the 
progress.      Moreri.      Now.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOLOGKESE,  the  name  given  to  an  emi- 
nent painter,  John  Franeis  Grimaldi,  who  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1606.  He  studied  first  un- 
der his  relations,  the  Caracci,  and  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  landscape.  Visiting 
Rome  for  improvement,  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  pope  Innocent  X.  who  employed  liini 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  gallery  of  Monte  Ca- 
vallo.  Prince  Pamfili,  the  pope's  nephew,  also 
patronised  him,  and  he  became  the  painter  In 
vogue  at  Rome.  His  reputation  caused  him 
to  be  sent  for  to  Paris  by  cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  procured  him  a  large  pension,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  decorating  the  Louvre.  He  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  cardinal,  and  during 
some  of  the  troubles  of  his  ministry,  thought 
it  advisable  to  retire  among  the  Jesuits.  On 
his  return  to  Itrly,  he  was  favoured  by  the  two 
successive  popes,  Alexander  VIL  and  Cleineut 
LX.  who  employed  him  at  Monte  Cavallo; 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  engaged  hi> 
services.  The  academy  of  St.  Luke  twice 
named  him  their  president.  Bolognese  pos- 
sessed a  fresh  and  bold  colouring,  a  light  and 
fine  touch,  and  an  elegant  mode  of  compo- 
sition. His  landscapes  in  tlie  manner  of  the 
Caracci  are  models  of  that  kind  of  paintings 
but  they  are  thought  somewhat  too  green.  He 
understood  architecture,  and  the  art  of  etching. 
He  etched  in  an  excellent  manner  forty-two 
landscapes,  five  of  which  are  after  Titian.  In 
private  life  he  obtained  universal  esteem  for  his 
amiable  qualities,  and  agreeeable  manners  \^ith 
all  ranks.  A  pleasing  story  is  told  of  hi'  cha- 
rity. A  Sicilian  gentleinan  with  his  daughter 
had  retired  to  Rome  from  the  troubles  of  his 
country.  They  lodged  opposite  to  Bolognese, 
and  were  reduced  to  such  poverty  as  to  want 
bread.  When  he  became  apprised  of  their 
situation,  lie  repeatedly  knocked  at  their  door 
in  the  morning,  threw  in  some  money,  and  re- 
tired undiscovered.  The  Sicilian  at  length 
watched  for  his  benefactor,  and  detected  him 
in  the  act.  He  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  was 
raised  and  embraced  by  the  painter,  and  they 
remained  friends  for  life.  Bolognese  died  at 
Rome  in  1680,  aged  seventy-four,  leaving  con- 
siderable property  to  his  six  chililrcn.  \V\% 
principal  works  are  at  Rome,  and  consist  of 
l.u-ge  landscapes,  and  history  pieces  in  fresco. 
D  .Argeiiville  Fres  dcs  Pcintres. — A. 

BOLSEC,  Jlrom,  a  man  worth  rccordin{j 
onlv  as  an  Instructive  example  ol  tlie  action 
aiui  reaction  of  religious  animosity,  was  a  Car- 
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melite  of  Paris,    when,  on   account  of   some 
free  opinions,  he  forsook  his  order,  and  became 
a  refugee  at  Ferrara.     There  he   adopted   the 
profession  of  physic,  and  becoming  acquainted 
•with  Calvin,  he  went  and  settled  at  Geneva. 
Some  opinions  which  he  held  and  taught  con- 
cerning predestination,    excited    the    orthodox 
zeal  of  that  fiery  reformer,  who  attacked  him 
in  a  public  assembly,  in  which  Bolsec  had  been 
maintaining   his  notions.      As   the  magistracy 
of  Geneva  was  at  that  time  entirely  devoted  to 
die  service  of  Calvin  and  his  doctrines,  Bolsec's 
subsequent  imprisonment,  and  his  final  banish- 
ment  from  Geneva  as   one   convicted  of  se- 
dition and  Pelagianism,  must  be  placed  to  his 
account.     Bolsec  retired  to  the  canton  of  Bern, 
whence  he  was  also  expelled ;  and  his  endea- 
vours afterwards  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
protestants  of  Paris  and  Orleans  proved  like- 
wise ineffectual.     His  private  character  is  re- 
presented as  indifferent ;  his  heretical  opinions, 
however,  were  manifestly  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal ground  of  complaint  against  him.       At 
length  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church,    and    revenged    himself   by  writing  a 
most   calumnious  account  of  Calvin's   life  in 
1577,  and  another  of  Beza's,    in   1582,  con- 
taining falsities,  which  even  sober  catholics  are 
ashamed  to  quote.     He  likewise  wrote  against 
Calvin's  Institution,"  and   his  arguments  were 
afterwards  made  use  of  by  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu.    Bolsec  practised  physic  at  Autun,   and 
at  Lyons,  in  which  last  city  he  resided  when 
he  wrote  Beza's  life.   He  died  a  few  years  after. 
Bayle.     Morer't. — A. 

BOLTON,  Edmund,  an  English  antiqua- 
rian writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
retainer  to  George  Villers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  a  Roman- catholic.  He  employed 
himself  in  many  curious  researches  relative  to 
history  and  antiquities,  and  was  the  author 
of  various  works,  printed  and  manuscript,  of 
which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  principal. 
He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Henry  IL"  designed  for  in- 
sertion in  Speed's  Chronicle;  but  being  thought 
too  much  to  favour  the  cause  of  Becket, 
it  was  rejected  for  another.  "  Elements  of 
Armories,"  LotuL  4to.  1610  :  "A  Translation 
of  Florus :"  "  Nero  Cresar,  or  Monarchy  de- 
praved," Land.  fol.  1624  ;  this,  which  is  his 
principal  work,  is  a  history  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  written  with  little  judgment, 
and  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  elaborate  analy- 
sis given  of  it  in  the  Biogr.  Britan.  He  is 
particularly  diffuse  on  the  story  of  Boadicea's 


revolt,  and  supports  the  very  improbable  opi- 
nion that  Stonehenge  was  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  queen.  His  zeal  for  the  ho' 
nour  of  his  country  was  displayed  in  his 
"  Vindicisc  Britannicx,"  a  manuscript  work, 
intended  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  and  early 
consequence  of  London.  He  left  sketches  of 
other  works  ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  his 
finished  performances,  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed all  the  credulity,  nationality,  and  love  of 
trifles,  which  are  so  apt  to  attend  on  antiqua- 
rian studies,  when  not  directed  by  taste  and 
judgment.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Bio^r.  Britiin. — A. 

BOLZANL  Urbano  Valeriano,  a  meri- 
torious coadjutor  in  the  revival  of  letters,  was 
born    at    Belluno,  about    1440.      He  entered 
when  young  into  the  order  of  Minorites,  and 
employed  much  of  his  time  in  travelling,  which 
he  always   performed  on  foot.     He  perambu- 
lated Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Greece, 
and   Thrace,    making    observations   on   every 
thing  curious,   either   in   nature    or  art.     He 
twice  climbed  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  took  a 
survey  of  its  crater.     Even  in  old  age  he  was 
accustomed  annually  to  make  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  Italian  provinces,  till  an  accident 
injured  one  of  his  legs.     He  was  a  strict  ob- 
server of  his  religious  vows,  and  always  re- 
fused those  honours  and  dignities  to  which  his 
reputation  would  have  raised  him.     His  fixed 
residence  was  at  Venice,  where  he  instructed 
a  great  number  of  scholars  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.    Among  other  eminent  persons,  he  had 
for  disciples  the  learned  Gian-antonio  Flaminio, 
and  John  de'  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. 
He  deserves  grateful  commemoration  as  the  first 
who  rendered  the  study  of  Greek  easier,  by 
composing  a  grammar  of  that   tongue  in  the 
Latin.       Of  this  work    the   first   edition  was 
printed  in  1497.   A  second,  much  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  15 12,  and  others  afterwards.     Bol- 
zani  died  in  1524,   in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
Tifciboschi. — A. 

BOMBER G,  Daniel,  one  of  the  early 
printers,  is  truly  memorable  in  typographical 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
settled  at  Venice,  where,  in  15 18,  he  printed  a 
folio  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  followed  by 
others  of  different  sizes.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Jews,  he  pvinted  a  Bible  with  the  rabbini- 
cal comments,  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  ap- 
peared in  1525.  He  also  undertook  the  print- 
ing of  the  Talmud,  which  he  began  in  1520, 
and  finished  some  years  afterwards,  in  eleven 
volumes  folio.     He  gave  three  impressions  o£ 
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this  vast  work,  each  of  whicli  is  said  to  Iiave 
cost  him  100,000  crowns.  The  two  huter  edi- 
tions are  the  finest,  and  are  reckoned  superior 
to  any  that  have  since  appeared.  Boniberg  em- 
ployed his  whole  property  in  the  impres.^ion  of 
excellent  editions  of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  rabbini- 
cal works,  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  kept  some  hundreds  of  learned  Jews  in 
employ.  It  is  asserted  that  he  printed  books  to 
the  value  of  four  millions  of  gold.  What  asto- 
nishing ideas  must  such  facts  give  of  the  state 
~o{  typography,  and  literary  commerce,  and 
especially  of  biblical  study,  at  that  period  ! 
This  enterprising  and  deserving  man,  who  was 
himself  a  Hebrew  scliolar,  died  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century.     Mcrcri. — A. 

BONA,  John,  cardinal,  was  born  at  Mon- 
dovi   in  Piedmont  in  1609,  and  entered  into  a 
reformed  congregation  of  Cistertians  at  an  early 
age.     He  studied   philosophy  and   theology  at 
Rome  ;  and  returning  to  his  own  country  was 
made  abbot  of  his  house,  and  in  1651,  general 
of  the  congregation.     After   having  exercised 
the  office  of  consultor  to  many  congregations  at 
Rome,  as   well  as   other  honourable  employ- 
ments in  the  church,  he  was  nominated  a  car- 
dinal in  1669,  by  pope  Clement  IX.     On  the 
death  of  that   pontiff  he    was    thought  of  by 
many  as  his  successor,  but  another  person  was 
elected.      He  employed  the  remainder  of  his 
rime  in   his  studies   and   pious  exercises,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1674.     Cardinal  Bona  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works,  for  the  most  part 
ascetical ;   but   diose    by  which   he    is   chiefly 
Vnown  are  the  liturgical.   He  published  a  work, 
"  De   Diviiia  Psalmodia,  deque  variis   ritibus 
omnium  Ecclesiarum  in  psallendis  divinis  offi- 
ciis,"  4to.  which  contains  every  thing  relative 
to   the   practice  of  psalmody  in   the   Christian 
church  from  the   earliest  times  ;  and  anotlier 
work    entitled,    "    Rerum    Liturgicarum    libri 
duo,"  4to.  treating  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,    with    all    its    diversities    in    difl'erent 
churches.     Both  these  works  have  been  often 
reprinted  ;  and  of  the  second    a  greatly  aug- 
mented edition  was  published  at  Turin  in  1747, 
bv  father  Salas,  in   4  vols.  fol.     The  question 
concerning  the  consecration  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened  bread  occasioned   a    controversy  be- 
tween the  cardinal  and   the   learned  Mabillon, 
which  was  carried  on  with  proper  respect  and 
decorum  on  both  sides.  Aloreri.  Tirabaschi. — A. 
BONAMY,  Petkr-Nicholas,  an  estimable 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Louvres  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Paris,  in  1694.     He  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  long  wore  its 
habit,  but  circumstances  caused  liim  entirely  to 


devote  himself  to  literature,  lie  was  made  un- 
der-librarian  of  St.  Victor,  in  which  situation 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  obliging  polite- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  by  the  extent  and 
assiduity  of  his  studies.  His  merit  gave  him 
admission  in  1727,  to  tiie  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles-lettres,  to  the  Memoirs  of 
which  he  became  a  frequent  and  valuable  con- 
tributor. His  papers  are  characterised  by  simple 
but  correct  language,  varity  of  erudition,  clear- 
ness of  argument,  and  solidity  of  criticism.  At 
the  instigation  of  M.  Turgot,  mayor  of  Paris, 
a  place  was  created  of  historiographer  of  tliat 
city,  and  Bonamy  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  lu 
consequence  of  this  employ,  he  composed  va- 
rious memoirs  relative  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  Paris,  inserted  in  tlie  academical  col- 
lections. The  bequest  of  a  curious  library  to 
the  city  by  M.  Morian  caused  the  post  of  li- 
brarian to  be  added  to  his  other  office.  He  had 
likcM'ise  from  1747  undertaken  the  conduct  of 
the  "  Journal  of  Verdun,"  whicli  under  his 
management  always  preserved  a  character  of 
strict  propriety  and  decorum.  In  universal 
esteem  for  candour  and  probity,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, he  died  at  Paris  in  1770,  aged  seventy-six. 
Eloge  in  Jounial  ilf  Vtrdiin. — A. 

BONARELLI,    GtnDUBAi.no,    count,    an 
Italian  poet,  was  the  son  of  count  Pietro  Bona- 
relli,  a  favourite  and  minister  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  in  whose  palace  GuidubaKlo  was  born, 
in  1563.     He  was  carefully  eilucated  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  sent  to  study  theology  at  Pont  a 
Mousson  in  Prance,  where   his   progress  was 
such,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  lie  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair  ot  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  returned,    however,   into    Italy,  and   was 
some  time  with  cardinal  Borromeo,  and  after- 
wards with  Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  from 
whose  service  he  passed  to  that  of  Cxsar  duke 
of  Modena.     By  this  prince  he  was  employed 
in  some  important  negoci.itions  at  tlie  courts  of 
Rome  and  France  ;  but  failing  into  disgrace  on 
account  of  a  marriage  which  he  contracted,  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where,  in  1607,  lie  publifh- 
ed   the    pastoral    drama,  which   has   nuule  his 
name  famous.     It  was  solemnly  acted  by  the 
academy  of  Iri/n/>iili  of  th.U  place,  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  founders.     Cardinal  Escc 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  Rome,  to  take   the 
office  of  his  major-domo;  but  on  liis  journey  he- 
was  taken   ill   at  Faiio,  where  lie  died  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  Montevecchio,  on  January  };, 
1608,  aged  forty-five. 

The  "  Filli  di  Sciio"  of  Bonarelli  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  applause  at  its  firjt 
appearance,  botli  in   Italy  and  in  ether  conn- 
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tries,  nnd  in  common  opinion  it  was  placed 
imnu-ili.itcly  after  the  Aininto  of  Tasso,  and 
the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Yet  however 
faulty  these  pieces  may  be  in  excess  of  reline- 
nient,  and  artificial  language  and  sentiment, 
that  of  BonarcUi  is  much  more  so.  It  is,  indeed, 
such  a  pastoral  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  wliose  early  studies  had  been  turned  to 
mctapliysics  and  scholastic  divinity,  and  though 
not  witliout  many  poetical  beauties,  it  is  strongly 
marked  with  the  corrupted  taste  which  then  be- 
gan to  prevail.  A  strange  peculiarity  in  the 
plot,  in  which  the  shepherdess  is  made  equally 
in  love  witli  two  swains  at  once,  was  tlie  source 
of  much  criticism  ;  and  the  autlior  published  a 
defence  of  tlie  "  Double  love  of  Celia,"  which, 
though  very  ingenious,  could  not  render  it  pa- 
latable to  judicious  readers.  The  Filli  di  Sciro, 
however,  still  keeps  its  place  in  Italian  pasto- 
ral and  many  ornamented  editions  have  been 
made  of  it.  It  was  also  early  translated  into  the 
French  and  English  languages.  Bonarelli  like- 
wise composed  some  academical  discourses.  21:'- 
raboscbi.     Aloreri. — A. 

BONAVENTURE,  a  cardinal  and  saint  of 
the  Romish  church,  entitled  the  seraphic  doc 
tort  was  originally  named  John  Fidanza,  a  na- 
tive  of  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany,  where   he  was 
born  in  1 221.     He  entered   into  the  order  of 
Minorites  in  1243,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Paris,  under  the  celebrated  Alexander  de  Hales. 
He  then  taught  theology  with  great  applause, 
and  received  his  doctor's  degree  along  with  St. 
Thomas,    in    1255.      The    next  year   lie  was 
made  general  of  his  order,  which  he  governed 
with  great  zeal  and  diligence.     Pope  Clement 
IV.  nominated  him  in  1265  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  which  he  refused  accepting. 
Such  was  his  reputation, that  at  the  demise  of  the 
pope,  the  cardinals  being  unable  for  three  years 
to  agree  on  a  successor,  the  nomination  was  so- 
lemnly committed  to  Bonaventure,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  Gregory  X.     He  was  created  car- 
dinal-bishop of    Albano  in    1273;  ^"'^>  '"  *^^ 
following  year,  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  the 
general  council  of  Lyons,  where  he  gave  strik- 
ing proofs  of  his  knowledge.  In  that  year  he  died 
at  Lyons,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
cordeliers   in  that  city.     Sixtus  IV.  canonised 
him    in    1482,  and   Sixtus  V.  declared  him  a 
doctor  of  the  church  in  1588.     His  character 
has  always  stood  very  high  for  purity  and  sanc- 
tity of  manners.     He    left   behind  him  many 
works,  which  were  printed  at  Rome  in  8  vols, 
folio,  1 5 88.     Several  of  them  are  ascetic;   se- 
veral are  defences  of  his  order,  of  the  founder  of 
wjiich,  St.  Francis,  he  wrote  a  life.    The  most 


valued  is  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,"  in  wliich  he  shows  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  times,  a  profound  tlieoiogian.  He 
has  been  praised  both  by  catholic  and  protcstajit 
writers,  though  the  latter  have  blamed  him  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  promoted  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  title  of  Mother 
of  God.  He  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
instttution  of  religious  confraternities.  Jlloreri. 
Tinibou-hi. — A. 

BONET,    or    Bonnet,    Thf.ophiius,    an 
eminent  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in 
1620.      After  visiting  several   universities  for 
improvement,  he    took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1643,  and  settled  in  his  native  place,     fie  was 
for  some  time  physician  to  the  duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  sovereign  of  the  county  of  Neufchatel.   It 
was  not  till  after  a  practice  of  near  forty  years 
that,  being  incommoded  by  deafness,  he  began 
to  publish  the  principal  fruits  of  his  observation 
and  reading.    His  works  are:  "  Pharos  Medico- 
rum,  h.e.  Cautioncs,  animadversiones  practicae 
ex  opcribus   G.   Ballouii  erutse,"   r2mo    1668. 
This  afterwards  appeared  in   a  much  enlarged 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Labyrinthi  medici  ex- 
tricati,  s.  methodus  vitandorum  errorum  qui  in 
praxi  occurrunt,  monstrantibus  G.  Ballonio  & 
C.  Septallio,"  4to.  1688  :  it  is  little  more  than 
a  compendium  of  the  two  authors  mentioned, 
methodised  under  certain  heads,  for  the  use  of 
young  practitioners.     In  1675  ^^  published  a 
"  Prodromus  anatomix  practicx,"  &c.  which 
was  a  specimen  or  forerunner  of  the  great  col- 
lection that  has  given  him  his  principal  reputa- 
tion.    This  is,  his  "  Sepulehretum  s.  Anatome 
practica  ex   cadaveribus  morbo  denatis  propo- 
nens  historias    &   observationes  omnium  paene 
humani  corporis  affectionum,"   iic.  2  vols.  fol. 
Gcncv.  1679.    Mangetus  published  an  augment- 
ed edition  of  this  work  in  3  vols.   fol.    Geiiev. 
1700.     This  compilation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
library  of  true  pathology,  wliich  can  have  no 
foundations  so  certain  as  the   morbid   appear- 
ances after  death,  connected  -with  a  history  of 
the    preceding  disease.     The   author  was  not 
himself  a  practical  anatomist,  but  he  has  col- 
lected with  industry  and  judgment,  and  has  oc- 
casionally intermixed  pathological  observations 
of  his  own.     He  is  not  free  from  the  influence 
of  false  hypotheses*,  but  his  work  is  upon  the 
whole  highly  valuable,  and  has  led  the  way  to 
similar  investigations,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
art.  His  other  works  are  ;  "  Cours  de  Aledicine 
&   de   Chirurgie,"  2  vols.    4to.   "  Mercurius. 
compilatitius.  s.  index  medico-practlcus,"    &c. 
fol.  1682  :  "  Medicina   Septentrionalis  coUec- 
titja,"  2  vols.  fol.  1684  -,  consisting  of  piacti- 
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ral  observations  extracted  from  the  Epliem.  Nat. 
Curios,  the  Acta  Hafniens.  and  other  works 
of  societies  :  "  Epitome  operum  Sennerti,"  fol. 
1685  :  "  Polyalthes  s.  Thesaurus  medico- 
pract."  3  vols.  fol.  1691  ;  a  system  of  medical 
practice  selected  from  the-best  WTiters.  Me  also 
translated  into  Latin  part  of  the  "  Physics  of 
Rohault ;"  and  "  Turqutt  de  Mayerne  on  the 
Gout."  Dr.  Bonet  died  in  1689,  aged  sixty- 
nine.  Moreri.  Haller  Bibl.  Anat.  is"  AM. 
Pi- act.      Sincbiei: — A.' 

BONF.\DIO,  James,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Italian  literati  of  the  i6th  century,  but  un- 
fortunate in  his  fate  and  fame,  was  born  at 
Gorzano  in  the  Brescian  territory,  near  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Padua;  and  going  thence  to  Rome,  he  served 
the  cardinal  Merino  three  years  as  his  secretary, 
and  the  cardinal  Ghlnucci  as  many.  Receiving 
little  benefit  from  his  services,  he  wandered  for 
some  time  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length 
sat  down  again  quietly  to  his  studies  at  Padua, 
where  he  probably  gave  instructions  to  youtli. 
At  least,  it  appears  that  he  had  under  his  care 
Torquato  the  son  of  cardinal  Bembo.  His  si- 
tuation was  still  precarious  and  unequal  to  his 
merits,  when  in  1545  he  was  invited  by  the 
republic  of  Genoa  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in  that  city,  to  which  was  united 
the  office  of  public  historiographer,  with  an 
ample  pension.  He  engaged  with  vigour  in  the 
duties  of  his  station,  and  had  made  good  pro- 
gress in  his  history,  when  an  accusation  of  an 
unnatural  crime  was  brought  against  him,  which 
ended  in  his  conviction.  Some  persons,  favour- 
able to  his  memoiy,  have  asserted,  that  the 
freedom  with  which  in  his  work  he  had  spoken 
of  some  of  the  noble  families  of  Genoa,  was 
revenged  by  the  suborning  of  false  testimony 
against  him  ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason,  on 
the  whole,  to  believe  the  charge  justly  founded. 
He  was  beheaded  in  prison,  and  his  body  then 
publicly  burnt,  in  July,  1550.  As  a  writer,  lie 
excelled  both  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  in  prose  and  verse.  His  translation 
of  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  elegant  pieces  of  Italian  prose  that  tlie 
century  affords.  His  capital  work  is  his  "Annals 
of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,"  written  in  Latin,  and 
comprising  the  hi;tory  from  1528, where  Gius- 
tiniani  had  left  off,  to  February,  1550.  It  was 
first  published  at  Padua,  in  1586,  4to.  and  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Pasclietti.  Tlie  style  is 
elegantly  simple,  the  narrative  lively,  and  the 
sentiments  elevated.  His  Italian  letters  and 
poems  were  printed  at  Brescia  in  1746-47. 
Baylf.     Wiraiesdi.    Nouv.  Diet.  H'ut.'—h. 


BONFINI,  Anthony,  a  historian  and  po- 
lite scholar,  was  born  at  Ascoli.  After  being 
for  some  years  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Re- 
canati,  he  wfis  invited  by  Matthias  Cor\Mnus 
king  of  Hungary  to  his  court  in  I4'84,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Huns. 
He  remained  there  some  years  witii  the  office  of 
tutor  of  the  queen,  Beatrice  of  Arragon,  and" 
received  many  honours  from  Matthias,  and  his 
successor  Lauislaus,  who  aggregated  him  to  the 
palatine  nobility.  He  died  in  1502,  aged  se- 
venty-five. He  left  behind  him  four  decads  and 
a  half  of  the  history  of  Hungary,  brought  down 
to  1495  ;  of  which  three,  or  thirty  books,  were 
printed  by  Martin  Brenner,  in  1543,  and  the 
remaining  fifteen  books  were  added  to  a  new- 
edition  by  Sambucus,  in  1568.  The  work  is 
written  with  great  elegance,  and  ranks  among 
the  best  modern  histories  in  Latin.  The  author 
has  indeed  been  accused  of  affecting  too  much 
the  style  of  antiquity  in  some  of  his  phrases, 
which  have  the  heatheinsb  cast  observable  in 
several  of  the  elegant  Latinists  of  his  country. 
It  is  also  said  tliat  he  has  been  calumnious  in 
some  instances,  though  a  court  historiographer 
is  more  likely  to  lean  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Bonfini  also  MTOte  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Belgrade  by  Mahomet  II. ;  and  a  work  entitled, 
"  Symposion  Beatricis,  seu  dialogorum  de  fide 
conjugal!  &  virginitate,  lib.  III."  He  likewise 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  the  works 
of  Philostratus,  Hermogenes,  and  Herodian. 
Basle.     Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

iiONGARS,  James,  a  polite  scholar  and 
able  negociator,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1554,  of 
protestant  parents.  He  studied  first  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  afterwards  attended  a  course  of  law 
under  Cujacius.  He  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 
by  whom  he  was  employed  for  thirty  vote's  in 
various  negociations,  partic.ilarlv  with  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Being  at  Rome  in  1585,  when 
pope  Sixtus  V.  fulminated  a  most  violent  bull 
against  Henry  IV.  Bongars  wrote  an  equally 
severe  answer  to  it,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
had  tlie  boldness  to  fix  with  his  own  hands  in  .i 
public  place  in  Rome.  He  also  published  a 
spirited  reply  to  a  German  piece,  imputing  the 
bad  success  of  the  joint  expedition  in  1587  10 
the  misconduct  of  the  French.  His  knowledge 
of  books  was  verv  extensive,  and  he  collected  n 
great  library,  much  of  which  came  at  length  ti» 
the  public  library  of  Bern.  As  a  criiic  he  made 
himself  known  by  a  valuable  edition  of  ■'  Ju*- 
tin,"  Paris,  1 58 1,  8vo.  He  aNo  edited  1 
collection  of  the  Hungarian  writers,  and  the 
"  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos."    But  Ijis  rcputatio* 
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M  cniefly  founil?d  on  his  Latin  letters  written 
during  liis  employments,  wliich  were  published 
after  his  death,  at  Leydcn,  in  1647,  and  were 
afterwards  translated  into  Fi-ench.  They  are 
written  in  a  clear,  easy,  polished  style,  though 
vithnut  tlic  affected  classical  purism  of  some 
of  the  Italians  -,  and  they  appear  dictated  by 
an  honest  hei'rt.  A  collection  of  his  French 
letters,  entitled,  "  Le  Secretaire  sans  Fard," 
has  also  been  published.  Bongars,  though  a 
Calviuist,  disapproved  of  the  religious  wars  of 
that  party.  He  was  never  married,  having  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  contracted,  on  the  day  of  the  intended 
nuptials.  Ke  died  at  Paris  in  1612.  Baylc.  Me- 
rer i. — A. 

BONIFACE  I.  pope,  was  a  presbyter  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  unblemished  character,  when 
on  the  decease  of  Zosimus  he  was  chosen  in 
418  to  the  pontifical  chair.  At  the  same  time 
smother  party  clioseEulaiius,who  being  favoured 
by  Symmaehus,  prefect  of  Rome,  obtained  the 
support  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  A  schism 
for  some  time  ensued,  which  the  emperor  en- 
deavoured to  terminate  by  a  council.  In 
the  mean  time  Eulalius,  by  his  violent  pro- 
ceedings, forfeited  his  favour,  and  Boniface 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  see  in  August,  419. 
Boniface  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  not  disposed 
to  extend  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  -,  yet 
he  strenuously  asserted  the  prerogative  over  the 
bishops  of  lllyricum  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped.  He  revoked  the  partial  privileges 
which  Zosimus  had  granted  to  the  see  of  Aries, 
and  refused  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between 
the  clergy  of  Valence  and  their  bishop.  He 
died  in  November,  422,  and  has  been  honoured 
with  the  dignity  of  saintship  by  the  church  of 
Rome.      Moreri.  *  Bcnutr  Hist,  of  Fopcs. — A. 

BONIFACE  11.  pope,  a  Roman,  but  of 
Gothic  origin,  was  elected  in  530  on  the  death 
of  Felix  111.  At  the  same  time  Dioscorus  was 
elected  by  another  party,  and  a  schism  would 
have  ensuetl,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the 
death  of  Dioscorus.  Boniface  by  one  of  his  first 
acts  confirmed  the  decree  of  some  Galilean 
bishops,  condemning  the  semipelagian  doctrine. 
Jn  order  to  prevent  tlie  disturbances  of  anodier 
contested  election,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy,  in  which  he  required  them  to 
pass  a  decree,  empowering  him  to  nominate  a 
successor  •,  and  in  consequence  he  named  the 
deacon,  Vigilius.  This  illegal  step,  however, 
caused  the  convention  of  a  second  assembly,  in 
which  the  Roman  senate  in  a  body  attended,. 
nvith  tliC  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  pope  was 
-fnade  to  revoke  the  former  decree,  and  confess 


that  he  had  incurred  the  crime  of  high-trea- 
son. He  died  in  October,  532.  Jllon-ri,  Bozn^ 
er.-A. 

BONIFACE  III.  pops,  a  Roman,  succeede«I 
Sabinian  in  607,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  a 
year.  He  had  been  employed  by  pope  Gregory 
as  his  nuncio  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  when  he 
so  much  ingratiated  himself  with  that  tyrant, 
that  on  liis  accession  to  the  popedom,  he  ob- 
tained from  Phocas  a  revocation  of  a  decree 
giving  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  a  transfer  of  it  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  Boniface  afterwards  as- 
sembled a  council  to  settle  the  election  of  bi- 
shops, iii  which  their  nomination  ot  their  own 
successors  v/as  forbidilcn,  and  the  consent  of 
the  people,  clergy,  and  sovereign,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  pope,  were  made  necessary. 
Boniface  died  within  the  year  of  his  election. 
Msreri.     Boiver. — A. 

BONIFACE  IV.  pope,  a  native  of  Valeria 
in  Italy,  succeeded  Boniface  III.  in  608.  He 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas  a  gift  of  the 
celebrated  Pantheon  in  Rome,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  God  and  the  martyrs.  He  held  sl 
council  to  settle  some  affairs  of  the  English 
church,  concerning  which  Mellitus,  first  bishop 
of  London,  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  been  dele- 
gated to  Rome  ;  but  the  acts  of  this  council,  as 
well  as  other  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to 
this  pope,  are  supposed  to  be  spurious.  He  died 
in  615.      Moreri.      Bo%ver. — A. 

BONIFACE  V.  pope,  a  Neapolitan,  and 
presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  succeeded 
Deusdedit  in  619.  Not  much  is  knov.-n  con- 
cerning his  actions.  In  624  he  sent  the  pall  to 
Justus  newly  elected  archbishop  ot  Canterbury, 
and  interested  himself  in  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  which  an  opportunity  was 
offered  by  the  m.arriage  of  Edwin  the  pagan 
king  of  Northumberland  to  Edelberg  the  sister 
of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent.  Boniface  sent  letters 
and  presents  to  the  new-married  couple,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  exhortations,  dy- 
ing in  625.  Some  decretal  epistles  are  attributed 
to  him,  of  which  three  or  four  are  remaining. 
Moreri.      Boiuer. — A. 

BONIFACE  VI.  pope,  a  Roman,  and  a 
man  of  infamous  character,  is  rejected  froni 
the  list  of  pontiffs  by  Baronius  and  some  others; 
but  it  appears  that  he  really  succeeded  in  the 
see  of  Rome  to  I'ormosus,  in  696,  and  died 
within  a  short  time.     Moreri.     Boiuer. — A. 

BONIFACE  VII.  is  styled  an  Jmipope.  He 
was  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  under  the 
name  of  Fra/wo,  when  at  the  death  of  Bene- 
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«l'ict  VI.  to  which  he  was  said  to  have  contri- 
buted, lie  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
972.  Another  party  prevailing,  he  soon  fled  to 
Constantinople,  carrying  with  him  the  trea- 
sures of  St.  Peter.  On  the  decease  of  the  em- 
peror Otho  in  984,  he  had  an  invitation  from 
his  party  to  return  to  Rome,  with  which  he 
complied,  and  deposing  the  pope  John  XIV. 
put  him  to  death  in  prison,  and  occupied  the 
see  in  his  stead.  He  held  it  but  a  short  time, 
dying  in  985  ;  and  so  odious  had  his  tyranny 
rendered  him,  tliat  his  corpse  was  treated  jwith 
the  utmost  indignity,  and  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets.     Moreri.  Bower. — A. 

BONIFACE  VIII.  pope,  a  native  of  Anag- 
ni,  was  descended  from  Catalan  ancestors,  who 
first  settled  at  Gaeta,  whence  they  acquired  the 
title  Gaetani  or  Cajetani.  He  bore  the  name 
of  BCuedict  Gaietano,  and  was  educated  care- 
fully in  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  studies  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  consistorial  ad- 
vocate and  prothonotary  of  the  holy  s;e,  and 
was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Martin  II.  in  1281. 
He  was  employed  in  several  legations,  in  M'hich 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability.  AVhen 
pope  Celestine  V.  had  shown  his  inability  for 
governing  the  church,  cardinal  Gaetano  art- 
fully persuaded  him  to  a  resignation,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  in  his  stead,  in  December, 
1294.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface,  and 
is  reckoned  the  eighth  of  the  name,  though  the 
seventh  is  called  an  antipope.  He  was  en- 
th;-oned  at  Rome  with  great  solemnity  and 
splendour,  the  kings  of  Apulia  and  Hungary 
on  foot  holding  his  bridle  on  each  side  in  the 
procession  ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  pontificate 
was  correspondent  to  the  haughty  grandeur  of 
his  installation.  Apprehending  lest  his  prede- 
cessor might  cause  him  some  trouble,  he  sent 
for  him  from  the  hermitage  to  which  lie  had 
retired,  and  confined  him  at  Anagni ;  and 
though  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  him  is 
differently  represented,  it  is  certain  that  the 
poor  old  man  died  shortly  after.  One  of  Bo- 
niface's first  measures  was  to  meiliatc  a  peace 
between  James  king  of  Arragoii,  and  CharlesII. 
king  of  bicily,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  retain 
possession  of  the  island;  but  the  Sicilians  refus- 
ing to  concur  in  the  condition,  made  Frederic 
of  Arragon  their  king.  Boniface  formed  an  al- 
liance against  Frederic,  and  excommunicated 
all  his  atllierents ;  but  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  confirm  him  in  his  dominions.  He  next  un- 
dertook to  humble  the  powerful  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  two  cardinals  of  wliich  had  opposed  his 
election.   He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them 
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and  their  friends,  demolished  their  houses  and 
castles,  and  obliged  all  the  family  to  take  shelter 
in  foreign  countries.  He  punished  the  city  of 
Preneste  for  its  attachment  to  them,  with  utter 
demolition.  Boniface  then  mediated  a  peace 
between  Philip  die  Fair,  king  of  France,  and 
Edward  I.  king  of  England  ;  but  on  being  ac- 
cepted as  mediator,  his  terms  were  thought  so 
partial  to  the  last,  that  Philip  refused  to  accept 
them,  and  only  agreed  to  a  truce.  In  the  year 
1300  the  pope  either  instituted  or  renewed  that 
gainful  solemnity  to  the  church  and  city  of 
Rome,  a  jubilee,  which  was  accordingly  ob- 
served with  great  pomp,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  strangers._  The  enmity  between  Boniface 
and  Philip  of  France,  which  several  circum- 
stances had  kept  alive,  at  length  broke  out  into 
a  flame.  Philip,  in  order  to  support  the  war 
against  England,  had  forbidden  the  exportation 
of  any  gold  or  silver  from  the  kingdom  without 
his  permission.  Boniface,  who  knew  that  this 
order  was  levelled  against  the  see  of  Rome, 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  secular  princes  to  ex- 
act, and  the  clergy  to  pay,  any  sums  from  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  obtaining  his 
approbation.  This  ditference  was  in  some  mea- 
sure settled,  when  Boniface  thought  proper  to 
enjoin  all  .christian  princes  to  aid  a  king  of 
Tartary  who  was  making  war  upon  the  Sara- 
cens. The  legate  he  sent  into  France  for  this 
purpose,  who  was  a  French  bishop,  delivered 
his  message  with  so  much  arrogance,  that  Phi- 
lip ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  On  hearing  of 
this,  the  pope,  much  enraged,  sent  a  nuncio  to 
demand  his  release,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
declare  the  kingdom  devolved,  by  his  disobe- 
dience, to  the  holy  sec ;  to  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance ;  and  to  summon  all  the 
Galilean  bishops  to  Rome.  The  king  was  still 
more  inflamed  by  this  violent  proceeding;  and 
being  supported  by  the  states  of  the  nation,  re- 
solved to  brave  the  pope's  utn-.ost  fury.  He 
renewed  the  prohibition  against  carrying  money 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  not  permit  any 
of  his  ecclesiastics  to  visit  Rome  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  Letters  highly  arrogant  and 
indecent  are  said  to  have  passed  between  the 
king  and  pope  on  this  occasion;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, the  French  estates  appealed  to  a  general 
council,  and  Boniface  prepared  to  launch  a 
decree  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  his 
crowi  against  Philip.  In  this  extremity,  tJic 
king  sent  William  de  Nogaret  into  Italy,  nomi- 
nally as  his  embassador  to  the  holy  see,  but 
realiy  to  excite  the  persecuted  Ghibeiins  ag-ainst 
the  pope.  He  was  accomp.micil  by  Boniface's 
most  inveterate  enemy,  Sciarra  Colonna.  Tlic 
a  C 
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pope  was  then  at  Anagni,  where  he  had  a  palace. 
.  Nogarct  and  Sciaria  secretly  approached  the 
place  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  seizing  up- 
on it,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  per- 
son of  Boniface  and  all  his  treasm-es.  He  re- 
mained three  days  in  their  hands,  during  wliicli 
he  was  treated  with  great  indignity;  and  Sciarra 
Colonna  is  said  to  have  struck  him  on  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet.  At  length,  the  people  of 
Anagni,  recovering  from  their  consternation, 
rose,  and  driving  out  the  handful  of  armed 
men,  rescued  the  pope  from  captivity.  He  im- 
mediately returned  to  Rome ;  but  such  had 
been  his  sufferings  in  mind  an«i  body,  that  he 
soon  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died  October,  1303, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate.  He  was 
interred  at  St  Peter's,  in  a  grand  mausoleum, 
which  he  had  erected  for  himself.  His  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  shown  from  his  transac- 
tions, to  have  been  violent,  ambitious,  crafty, 
and  overbearing.  His  abilities,  courage,  and 
erudition,  were  equal  to  those  of  m.ost  who  have 
sat  in  the  pontifical  chair.  He  encouraged 
learning  by  granting  many  privileges  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious works,  as,  a  number  of  epistles  and  de- 
crees, two  discourses  on  the  canonization  of 
St.  Lewis,  two  celebrated  prayers,  one  to 
Christ,  and  one  to  the  Virgin,  Sec.  It  was  by 
his  order  that  the  sixth  book  of  decretals  was 
composed.     Aioreri.     Bower. — A. 

BONIFACE  IX.  pope,  was  a  Neapolitan,  of 
the  name  of  Petei-  TotnacelH,  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  but  reduced  to  great  want.  He 
was  a  poor  ecclesiastic,  more  distinguished  for 
prudence  than  deep  learning  ;  and  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  138 1.  This  was  the 
time  of  the  great  schism,  in  which  there  was 
one  pope  at  Avignon,  and  another  at  Rome. 
On  the  death  of  the  Roman  pope,  Urban  VI. 
in  1389,  Tomacelli  was  elected  his  successor, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  IX.  His 
pontificate  almost  entirely  passed  in  negocia- 
tions  with  his  rivals  of  Avignon,  Clement  VII. 
and  Benedict  XIII.  in  which  both  parties  acted 
with  equal  cunning  and  selfishness,  and  neither 
would  really  concur  in  the  proposal  of  mutual 
cession  of  the  tiara.  Boniface,  by  his  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  at  Rome,  and  his  open  prac- 
tice of  simony  and  nepotism,  excited  an  insur- 
rection against  him,  in  which  his  life  would 
have  been  endangered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interposition  of  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Perugia  ;  but  on  the .  ap- 
proach of  the  jubilee  year  1400,  the  Roman 
people,  fearing  lest  the  absence  of  the  pope 
should  injure  the  solemnity,  invited  him  back, 


and  put  into  his  hands  a  degree  of  power 
which  he  made  use  of  in  strengthening  and 
garrisoning  all  the  fortresses,  so  as  thenceforth 
to  secure  to  himself  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  city.  Some  have  ascribed  tl-.e  institution  of 
annates  of  benefices  to  this  pontiff,  but  other's 
make  them  of  older  date.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  extremely  avaricious  and  ra- 
pacious, and  sold  all  preferments  to  the  best 
bidder.  He  died  of  a  fit  of  the  stone  in  1404. 
Jlloreri.   Boiver. — A. 

BONIFACE,  arclibishop  of  Mentz,  called  the 
apostle  of  Germa!:y,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
by  name  Witifrid,  and  was  educated  in  a  Benedic- 
tme  monastery  at  Exeter.   After  being  ordained 
priest,  he  went   over  to  Friseland,  in  715,  at- 
tended by  two  companions,  in  order  to  preach 
the  gospel  among  the  heathens.  A  war  between 
Radbod,    king   of   the .  country,    and    Charles 
Martel,  however,  drove  him  back  to  England  ; 
but,  still  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  he  went 
to    Rome,    and    obtained    from    Gregory    II. 
powers  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Friseland   and 
throughout  Germany,  and   to  act  as  legate  to 
the  holy  see.     He  proceeded  in  his  second  ex- 
pedition in  719,  and  performed  the  office  of  a 
missionary  with  considerable  success.     Return- 
ing to  Rome  in  723,  Gregory  consecrated  him 
bishop,  and   changed  his  name  from  Winfrid 
to  Boniface.     At   this   time  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.     Re- 
turning  to   Germany  with  the  papal  instruc- 
tions, armed  also  with  the  protection  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  preached  in  Thuringia,  Hessia,  and 
Bavaria,    and    erected  a    number  of   chriitiau 
churches.     Being  unequal  to  the  management 
of  all  these,  he  was  advanced  by  Gregory  III. 
to  the  dignity  of  archbishop   in    738  -,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  committed   to   him,  he 
founded  several  bi^hoprics,  and  the  great  mo- 
nastery of  Fulda.   Finally,  he  was  by  pope  Za- 
chary  created  in  746  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium.     In  752  he 
resigned  his  see  to  his  disciple  LuUus,  and  re- 
tired to  Utrecht,  in  order  to  pursue  the  con- 
version of  the  Friselanders.     In  this  country, 
holding  a  confirmation,  he  was   massacred  by 
the  pagans  in  754,  or  755,  along  with  fifty  ec- 
clesiastics, his  companions.     He  was  interred 
in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  has  been  canonized 
by  the  Roman  church.     Boniface  was  undoubt- 
edly a    zealous   and   active   propagator  of  the 
christian  religion,  though  by  no  means  in  its 
original  purity.      Servilely  devoted  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  it  was  his   great  object  to  spread  her 
power  aud  supremacy ;  nor  did  he  reject  the 
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means  of  superstition,  fraud,  and  terror,  in 
combating  the  errors  of  heathenism.  His  let- 
ters, which,  with  those  of  several  of  his  coad- 
jutors, were  published  in  1629,  ^'^'^  written  in 
a  barbarous  style,  and  discover  much  arrogance 
and  cunning,  with  great  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  religion  he  was  propagating.  The 
Benedictins  have  published  his  statutes,  and 
some  of  his  sermons.  Moreri.  Bower  Lives  of 
the  Popes.      Afosieim's  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BONIFACE,  count  of  the  Roman  empire, 
jn  the  5th  century,  was  a  valiant  commander, 
and,  together  with  Aetius,  has  been  termed  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  St.  Augustine  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  had  by 
his  conversation  been  almost  persuaded  to  quit 
the  world,  when  tlie  bishop  himself  desired  him 
to  remain  in  it,  in  order  to  serve  the  church 
and  state.  Afterwards,  marrying  an  arian  wo- 
man, and  having  taken  a  criminal  from  a  place 
of  sanctuary,  lie  incurred  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures of  his  friend,  and  was  not  restored  to 
grace  till  he  had  repaired  his  fault.  His  love  for 
justice  was  shown  by  his  punishing  capitally  a 
Gothic  soldier,  against  whom  a  peasant  had 
lodged  a  complaint  for  seducing  his  wife.  Bo- 
niface relieved  Marseilles  when  besieged  by 
Ataulphus,  and  afterwards  defended  Africa 
with  great  bravery  against  the  usurper  John. 
Placidia,  who  governed  for  her  son  Valenti- 
nian  III.  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  office  of 
count  of  the  domestics,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Africa  with  unlimited  powers.  This  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  Aetius,  tliat  general  (see  his 
Life)  artfully  engaged  Boniface  in  a  revolt, 
which  took  place  in  427.  Troops  were  sent 
against  him  ;  and  though  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful in  defending  himself,  the  prospect  of 
ruin  in  the  end  induced  him  to  take  the  fatal 
step  of  calling  in  the  Vandals  from  Spain  to  his 
assistance.  Genseric  entered  Africa  in  428, 
and  established  himself  there.  Meantime  Pla- 
cidia had  discovered  the  artifice  practised 
against  Boniface,  and  he  returned  to  his  allegi- 
ance ;  but  his  etForts  to  repair  the  mischiefs  he 
had  occasioned  were  unavailing.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Vandals,  and  obliged  to  quit 
Africa.  Placidia  received  him  honourably,  and 
created  him  patriciiUi  and  master-general  of  the 
armies  ;  but  Aetius  marched  against  him  with 
an  army  of  barbarians,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Boniface  received  a  mortal  wound,  A.D. 
432.  Before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
such  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  as  to  advise  his  wife 
to  marry  his  mortal  foe,  Aetius.  Aloreri.  Uiii- 
vers.  Hist.     Gibiii:.--A. 

BONjOUR,    WiLLUM,    a    very    learned 


Augustin,  ,was  born  at  Toulouse  In  itfyo- 
Cardinal  Noris  sent  ,  for  him  to  Rome  in 
1695,  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety.  Pope  Clement  XI.  em- 
ployed him  in  several  important  affairs,  and 
especially  in  the  examination  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  Cardinal  Barbarigo  committed  to  his 
care  the  seminary  he  had  established  at  Monte- 
fiaseone,  under  the  title  of  the  academy  of  sa- 
cred letters.  Bonjour  was  acquainted  with  al- 
most all  the  oriental  tongues,  particularly  the 
Coptic  or  ancient  Egyptian.  His  zeal  for  know- 
ledge, and  for  propagating  the  gospel,  carried 
him  to  China,  where  he  died  in  17 14,  whilst 
he  was  employed  about  a  map  of  tliat  empire. 
His  works  are,  "  Select  Dissertations  on  the 
Scriptures;"  "  An  Account  of  the  Coptic  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican  ;"  "  A  Coptic  Grammar  ;"  and 
"  A  Roman  Calendar."     Moreri. — A. 

BONNEFONS,  Johx,  or  Bonnefonius,  a 
distinguished  modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  in 
1554,  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  Parisj  and  obtained, 
in  1584,  the  olliee  of  lieutenant-general  at  Bar- 
sur-Seine.  He  died  in  16 14.  The  kind  of 
poetry  for  which  he  made  himself  particularly 
famous  was  the  short  verse  of  Catullus,  full  of 
diminutives  and  tender  expressions,  in  which  he 
composed  a  piece  entitled,  "  Pancharis,"  ac- 
counted the  most  elegant  performance  of  that 
kind  by  a  modern  writer.  The  more  particular 
object  of  his  imitation  seems  to  have  been 
Joannes  Secundus,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Basia  ;  and  Bonnefonius  has  fully  equalled  him 
in  softness  and  sweetness,  carried  to  the  verge 
of  lasciviousness  and  effeminacy.  He  also  wrote 
pieces  in  heroic  verse,  which  were  esteemed. 
The  Pancharis  was  published  at  Paris  in  1588  ; 
and  all  the  poems  of  Bonnefonius  are  printed 
after  those  of  Beza,  in  Barbou's  edition  of  the 
latter,  Paris,  1757.  Tlicre  are  likewise  Lon- 
don editions  in  1720,  and  1727.  The- Pan- 
charis was  translated  into  French  by  la  Bergerie. 
Bonnefonius  had  a  son  who  also  distinguished 
himself  by  Latin  poetry,  chiefly  written  on  pub- 
lic characters  and  events.  Baillct  Jugem.  des 
Siiva/is.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BONNER,  Edmund,  an  English  prelate, 
whose  name  is  become  a  kind  of  protestant 
bugbear,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Hanley 
in  Worcestershire  :  others  aftirm  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  Daven- 
ham  in  Cheshire.  About  1512  he  was  admit- 
ted a  student  of  Broadgate-hall  (now  IVmbrokc- 
college),  Oxford,  where  he  chielly  addicted  him- 
self to  t!\e  civil  and  canon  law.  He  entered, 
however,  into  holy  orJcts,  llieii  usually  joined 
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V/lth  those  studies.  His  talents  for  business 
caused  him  to  be  noticed  by  cardinal  Wolscy, 
who  made  him  his  commissary  for  the  faculties, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  plurality  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  After  the  death  of  that  mi- 
nister, Bonner  insinuated  himself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  Henry  VIII.  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  ;  and  he  now  appeared  as  a  friend  to 
reformation,  and  an  advocate  for  the  king's  di- 
vorce, as  well  as  a  promoter  of  all  the  attacks 
upon  the  pope's  supremacy  in  this  kingdom. 
These  principles,  with  his  resolute  and  confi- 
dent behaviour,  ingratiated  him  with  secretary 
Cromwell,  who  recommended  him  as  a  fit  per- 
son to  be  employed  on  several  embassies.  In 
1532  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  exxuse  the  king's 
appearance  to  a  citation  to  that  court ;  and  in 
the  next  year  he  met  the  pope  (Clement  VII.) 
at  Marseilles,  in  order  to  deliver  the  king's  ap- 
peal against  his  excommunication.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  spoke  with  so  much  indecent  warmth, 
that  he  incurred  some  personal  danger.  He 
was  employed  also  in  embassies  to  the  kings  of 
Trance  and  Denmark,  and  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  His  boldness  rendered  him  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  king  of  France,  that  his  recal 
was  insisted  upon  by  that  court.  He  was,  how- 
ever, rewarded  with  a  nomination,  in  1538,  to 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford ;  and  before  conse- 
cration, he  was  translated,  in  1539,  to  the  see 
,  of  London,  which  was  the  extent  of  his  promo- 
tion. At  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1547,  he  was 
his  resident  embassador  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  These  important  trusts  seem  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  man  of  capacity  ;  and  his  compliance  with 
all  the  caprices  and  violences  of  his  tyrannical 
master,  indicates  a  subserviency  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  his  interests.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  an  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  was  all  the  time  rooted  in  his 
heart,  for  it  appeared  in  the  next  reign  that  he 
was  capable  of  making  sacrifices  to  his  faith. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he 
scrupled  taking  the  required  oath  of  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pope's  authority,  and  he  entered  a 
protest  against  the  king's  injunctions  and  homi- 
lies. For  this  disobedience  he  was  committed 
to  prison ;  and  though  he  recanted,  and  after- 
wards outwardly  complied  with  the  change  of 
religion,  he  was  always  considered  as  a  suspi- 
cious person.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  put 
him  to  a  decisive  proof,  by  enjoining  him  to 
preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  some  articles 
given  him  in  writing,  which  were  drawn  up  so 
as  to  be  .extremely  galling  to  one  attached  in 
any  degree  to  the  old  opinions.     Tlie  manner 


in  which  he  performed  his  task  was  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  upon  the  accusation  of  Hooper 
and  Latimer,  he  was  put  upon  a  summary  trial 
before  commissioners,  imprisoned,  and  finally 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  proceedings  against  him  were 
severe  and  arbitrary  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  a  man  of  his  temper  should  feel  violent 
resentment  against  the  party  wliich  had  treated 
him  with  such  hostility.  This  spirit,  he  had  too 
good  an  opportunity  of  displaying  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary.  By  a  commission,  dated  August, 
li;53,  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  ;  and  in 
the  convocation  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  was 
appointed  president  in  the  place  of  Cranmer. 
He  immediately  began  visiting  his  diocese,  in 
order  to  extirpate  all  seeds  of  the  reformation 
that  had  taken  root  in  it.  During  four  suc- 
ceeding years  he  was  the  most  active  person  in 
the  bloody  campaign  against  heresy;  and  it  is 
computed  that  he  committed  to  the  flames  200 
persons,  besides  imprisoning  and  otherwise  in- 
humanly punishing  many  more.  He  appears 
to  have  fulfilled  this  terrible  ministry  with  a  pe- 
culiar relish,  and  to  have  gratified  the  ferocity 
of  his  nature,  still  more  than  his  religious  zeal, 
by  these  shocking  scenes.  The  artful  Gardiner, 
therefore,  left  almost  solely  to  him  the  con- 
demnation of  heretics  ;  but  Bonner  at  length 
became  sensible  of  the  weight  of  odium  such  a 
preference  threw  upon  him,  and  refused  any- 
longer  to  be  the  general  executioner  of  the  laws. 
In  1556  he  joined  in  the  degradation  of  Cran- 
mer, over  whom  he  triumphed  with  his  usual 
insolence.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he 
went  with  the  other  bishops  to  meet  her,  but 
she  looked  upon  him  with  horror  as  a  man  pol- 
luted with  blood.  He  remained  some  time  un- 
molested; but  being  in  May,  1559,  called  before 
the  privy-council,  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  to  him,  and 
was  in  consequence  again  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  In  this 
state  of  confinement  he  lived  some  years,  bear- 
ing his  change  of  fortune  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  might  have  become  a  better  man,  and 
occasionally  warding  off  by  keen  and  humorous 
repartees  the  popular  insults  that  were  offered 
him.  He  died  in  September,  1569,  and  was 
buried  at  midnight,  lest  any  indignities  should 
be  offered  to  his  remains.  Bonner  was  bluster- 
ing and  profane  in  his  speech,  rough  and  pas- 
sionate in  his  manners,  gross  in  his  body,  and  in 
all  respects  fitted  for  the  part  of  a  fierce  perse- 
cutor. He  was  not  distinguished  for  learning, 
though  several  pieces,  controversial,  theological, 
and  pastoral,  were  published  in  his  name.     By 
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his  interest  with  queen  Mary,  he  obtained  several 
advantages  for  his  see,  -which  his  successors  en- 
joy.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BONNET,  Charles,  an   eminent   modern 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1720,  of  a 
family  originally  from  France.     As  he  was  an 
only  son,  his  father  paid  uncommon  attention 
to  his   education ;   and   finding   that  he   made 
small  progress  in  the  public  schools,  for  which 
an  early  deafness,  and  a  dislike  of  dry  gramma- 
tical studies,  rendered    him    little  adapted,  he 
gave  him   a  domestic  tutor,  who   succeeded  in 
opening  his  young  mind.     He  was,  however, 
his  own  happiest  instructor ;  and  at  the  age  of 
si.xteen   discovered    that    peculiar  bent  of   his 
mind,  the  pursuit  of  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fame  and  excellence.     The  Spec- 
tacle  de   la  Nature  of  the  Abbe  Pluche  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  his  hands,  he  was  so  capti- 
vated with  the  history  of  the  ant-lion  (formica 
leo)  that  he  immediately  determined  to  become 
an  observer  himself.      Obtaining    information 
where  this  curious  insect  was  to  be  met  with, 
he  soon  added  to  the  facts  collected  by  Messrs. 
Poupart  and  Reaumur  concerning   it,  various 
nice  and.  interesting  observations  relative  to  its 
Structure    and   manners.     Without    neglecting 
the  philosophical  studies  proper  for  his  advanc- 
ing years,  he  continued  to  indulge  his  decided 
taste  for  natural  history,  to  which  he  was  great- 
ly animated  by  the  perusal  of  Reaumur's  admi- 
rable Memoirs  on  Insects,  which  now  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  He  repeated  with  great 
attention  many  of  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments mentioned  by  this  writer,  and  discovered 
new  facts,  the   detail   of  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Reaumur,  who  was  equally  surprised 
and  pleased  to  find  so  much  sagacity  and  mas- 
terly research  in  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  in  his  career.   During 
the  years  1738  and  1739,  Bonnet  sent  to  Reau- 
mur a  number  of  interesting  observations  re- 
specting different  species  of  caterpillars,  with 
other  remarks  relative  to  insects. 

The  father  of  young  Bonnet  had  destined 
him  to  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  it  was  not 
without  extreme  repugnance  that  he  entered 
upon  the  studies  belonging  to  it.  He  went 
through  some  of  the  elementary  books  as  a  task, 
but  all  his  ardour  was  reserved  for  natural  his- 
tory. In  May,  1740,  he  determined,  by  deci- 
sive experiments,  a  question  left  unsettled  by 
Reaumur,  respecting  tlie  multiplication  of  tree- 
lice  (aphides)  without  actual  conjunction;  and 
his  paper  en  this  subject  being  comniunic.ited  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  obtained  him 
the  honour  of  letters  of  correspondence  from 


that  illustrious  body.     He  carried  to  such  mi- 
nuteness  his  researches  on  the  generation  of 
these  animals,  as  to  injure  his  eye-sight  in  a 
manner  that  proved  irreparable.     In  1741   he 
made  numerous  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
the  division  of  worms,  many  species  of  which 
he  found  to  possess  a  degree  of  the  reproduc- 
tive power  of  the  polype.      In   1742  his  en- 
quiries were  directed  to  die  mode  of  respiration 
of  caterpillars  and  butterflies,  which  he  proved 
to  be  by  means  of  their   pores    called   stigmata. 
He   likewise   made  several  curious   discoveries 
respecting  the  tati'ia,  or  tape-worm.     The  year 
1743,  by  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  doctor  of 
laws,  dispensed  him  from  the  further  necessity 
of  pursuing  the  ungrateful  studies  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  he  thenceforth   totally  quitted. 
A  memoir  on  insects  which  he  communicated 
in  that  year  to  the  royal  society  of  London, 
caused  him  to  be  received  as  a  member.     In 
1744  he  published  together  his  obscnations  on 
aphides  and  worms,  under  the  title  of  "  Insec- 
tology,"  prefixing  to  the    work   a  preface,  in 
which    he  gave  a  philosophical   sketch  of  his 
ideas  concerning  the  system  of  the  develops- 
ment  of  germs,  and  the  scale  of  organised  be- 
ings.    This  work  was  extremely  well  received 
by  the  public,  though  the  prudery  of  the  Jesuit 
journalists  of  Trevoux  led  them  to  object  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  the   manner  in  which  the  author 
spoke  of  the  amours  of  tree-lice  !  The  incessant 
labours  of  eye  and  mind  to  which  our  naturalist 
had  subjected  himself,  now  began  to  produce 
alarming  consequences.     He  became    extenu- 
ated, and  suffered  such  pains  in  his  eyes,  as  not 
only  to  oblige  him  to  lay  aside  his  microscope, 
but  to  interdict  him   the   use   of  reading  and 
writing.     He  bore   his  afflictions  like  a   true 
practical  pliilosoplier,  and  by  reflection  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  place  of  observation.     A 
total  abstinence  from  his   usual  occupations  at 
length  restored  him  to  tolerable  healtli  and  ease, 
but  he  was  never  able  to  employ  his  eyes  as  be- 
fore.    In  1 746  he  took  up  a  course  of  experi- 
ments on  the  vegetation  of  plants  in  moss  and 
in  other  singular  substances;  and  in  1747  he 
engaged   in   some  elaborate  researches  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  principally  intended  to  ascer- 
tain the  different  action  of  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  leaves.     He  also  employed  coloured 
injections  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  sap  ascends  by  the  b  irk  or  the  wood  ;  and 
made    a    variety  of  observations  on    vegetable 
monstrosities,  and  other  circumstances  in  ve- 
getation, which  gave  rise  to  one  of  tiic  most 
curious   and  original   of   all  his  works.     This 
was,    his   "  Inquiries    juty    tJic    Use   of   tin- 
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Leaves  of  Plants,"  which  fii'st  appeared  In 
Leyilcn  in  1754,  in  a  quarto  volume.  Supple- 
ments were  added  to  it,  as  late  as  1779. 

Though  observation  and  experiment  had  been 
the  first  passion  of  Bonnet,  yet  they  now  began 
to  give  way  to  a  turn  for  speculation ;  and  his 
enquiries  in  natural  history,  in  which  he  had 
so  much  studied  the  nature  and  generation  of 
the  lowest  part  of  the  scale  of  beings,  led  him 
to  consider  the.  faculties  and  destlnatioh  of  the 
highest.  Mallebranehe  and  Leibnitz  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  metapliysieal  ideas.  He  en- 
gaged deeply  in  all  the  discussions  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  first 
fruit  of  his  meditations  was  a  kind  of  abridg- 
ment of  the  materials  he  had  collected,  under 
the  title  of  an  "  Essay  on  Physiology,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  175 5, but  without  his  name, 
nor  did  he  acknowjedge  it  till  near  thirty  years 
afterwards.  This  work  contains  in  a  concise 
form  the  fundamental  piinciples  of  his  philoso- 
phy. It  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  from  the  first  germ  of  life  to  the 
developemcnt  of  all  its  faculties,  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  which  it  points  out,  as  deduced 
from  actual  observation.  It  enters  into  the  dif- 
ficult subject  of  human  liberty,  and  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  prescience, 
and  with  the  philosophical  principle,  that  every 
effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  From  the 
essential  properties  of  the  activity  of  the  soul, 
and  the  effects  of  habit  upon  it,  the  whole 
art  of  education  and  government  is  deduced ; 
and  a  system  of  the  former  is  laid  down,  mate- 
rially different  from  the  usually  established  me- 
thods. It  was  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
discussed  some  of  these  delicate  points,  and 
the  fear  of  being  involved  in  a  mass  of  personal 
controversy,  which  induced  the  author  to  remain 
so  long  concealed.  In  fact,  it  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  critics,  yet  its  success  on  the  whole  was 
brilliant. 

The  next  work  of  Bonnet  was  a  develope- 
mcnt of  part  of  the  substance  of  the  preced- 
ing, viz.  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mental 
faculties.  After  a  labour  of  five  years  on  the 
subject,  he  produced  his  "  Analytical  Essay  on 
the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,"  wliich  was  first 
printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1760,  in  4to.  at  the 
expence  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  this  he 
takes  the  supposition  of  a  statue  organised  like 
the  human  body,  whicli  he  animates  by  degrees, 
and  shews  how  its  ideas  would  arise  from  im- 
pressions on  the  organs  of  sense.  This  work 
was  well  received  by  philosophers,  though  with 
some  it  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  material- 
ism and  fatalism.    To  these  be  made  no  reply, 


but  contented  himself  with  proceeding  in  those 
efforts  for  the  service  of  religion  and  morals,  to 
which  the  bcst^art  of  his  life  was  devoted. 

His  retired  and  studious  habits,  together  with 
his  deafness  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  had 
ever  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  young  and  gay ;  at  the  same  time 
they  rendered  domestic  comforts  more  essential 
to  him,  and  made  him  sensible  of  the  want  of 
a  female  companion.  In  1756  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  old  and  respectable  family  of  de  la 
Rive,  and  with  her  he  passed  thirtv-seven  years 
of  that  perfect  union  which  results  from  mutual 
tenderness,  directed  by  good  sense  and  virtue. 
The  celebrated  Saussure  was  the  nephew  of 
Mad.  Bonnet,  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to 
her  husband  to  witness  the  eaily  display  of  ge- 
nius and  knowledge  in  this  extraordinary  young 
man. 

The  next  work  upon  which  our  author  em- 
ployed himself  was  properly  the  physical  part 
of  his  great  system.  It  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1762,  under  the  title  of  "  Considera- 
tions on  organised  Bodies,"  2  vols.  8vo.  ltd 
principal  objects  were,  to  give  in  an  abridged 
form  all  the  most  interesting  and  well-as- 
certained facts  respecting  the  origin,  develope- 
mcnt, and  reproduction  of  organised  bodies  ;  to 
refute  the  different  systems  founded  upon  epi- 
genesis ;  and  to  explain  and  defend  the  system 
of  germs.  It  was  extraordinary  that  this  pub- 
lication, though  extremely  well  received  by 
philosophers  in  general,  should,  from  some 
suspicion  of  its  principles,  be  prohibited  in 
France  ;  but  a  remonstrance  from  the  author  to 
M.  des  Malesherbes,  then  licenser  of  the  press, 
caused  the  interdict  to  be  removed,  after  a  new 
examination.  His  "  Contemplation  of  Nature," 
which  appeared  in  1 764,  Amst.  2  vols.  8vo. 
was  a  work  rather  meant  for  popular  use,  in 
which  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  created  beings  are  displayed  in  a 
manner  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  and 
set  off  by  the  charms  of  an  eloquent  style,  with 
a  continual  reference  to  final  causes,  and  the 
proofs  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  Cre- 
ator. It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages,  and  enriched  with  notes 
by  several  hands,  as  well  as  by  the  author  him- 
self in  a  hew  edition. 

Bonnet's  concluding  work  was  his  "  Palin-i 
genesie  Philosophique,"  printed  at  Geneva  in 
1769,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this  he  treats  on  the 
past  and  future  state  of  living  beings,  and  sup- 
ports tlie  idea  of  the  survival  of  all  animals, 
and  the  perfecting  of  their  faculties  in  a  future 
State.     Attached  to  tliis  work  is  "  An  Incjuiry 
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Into  tlie  Evidences  cf  the  Christian  Revbtion, 
and  the  Dc^rtrine?  cf  Christianity,"  whit!),  with 
a  piece  "  On  the  Existence  of  God,"  wns  pub- 
lished separately  at  Geneva  in  1770.  It  was 
likewise  trans!  1  ted  into  German,  and  dedicated 
by  the  translator  to  a  celebrated  Jew,  with  a 
summons  to  !:im  to  refute  it,  or  aeknowledTc 
his  conviction.  Bonnet,  who  had  an  invincible 
repugnance  for  controversy,  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  step,  than  he  wrote  to  assure  the  Jew  that 
he  had  no  share  in  it;  and  the  two  philo-cphcrs 
mutually  agreed  to  forbear  any  discu'?sion  of  a 
topic  in  which  their  opinions  were  radically 
different.  The  temper  of  Bonnet  was,  indeed, 
the  direct  reverse  of  that  which  disposes  to  con- 
tention ;  and  tranquillity  was  the  great  object  of 
his  life.  He  readily  correc  ted  his  own  errors  ; 
and  never  but  once  entered  into  a  defence  of 
himself.  This  was  on  occasion  of  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  him  as  having  bor- 
rowed from  licibnitz  his  hypothesis  on  the  re- 
surrection. He  had,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life, 
made  an  anonymous  attack  in  the  French  Mer- 
cury upon  Rousseau's  discourse  on  the  origin 
of  inequality  among  men,  to  which  that  writer 
made  a  reply ;  but  the  controversy  went  no 
further. 

After  having  in  some  measure  closed  his  ac- 
count with  speculative  philosophy,  he  resumed 
liis  attention  to  natural  history,  and  in  1773 
published  in  Rozicr's  Journal  a  memoir  on  the 
method  of  preserving  insects  and  fish  in  cabi- 
nets. In  1774  he  sent  to  the  same  journal  a 
memoir  on  the  loves  of  plants,  originating  in 
the  discovery  of  a  kind  of  cleft  or  mouth  in  the 
pistil  of  a  lily.  Some  experiments  on  the  re 
production  of  the  heads  of  snails,  and  of  the 
limbs  .and  organs  of  the  water  salamander,  fur- 
nished matter  for  other  memoirs.  He  also  made 
observations  on  the  pipa  or  Surinam  toad,  on 
bees,  on  the  blue  colour  acquired  by  mush- 
rooms from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  on  various 
other  subjects  in  natural  history,  which  agree- 
ably and  usefully  occupied  his  leisure.  His  re- 
putation was  now  so  well  established,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  eminent  learned  society  in  Eu- 
rope which  did  not  associate  him  as  a  meniber; 
and  these  honours  were  crowned  in  1783  by 
his  election  into  the  small  and  very  select  num- 
ber of  foreign  associates  of  the  aeailemy  of 
fciences  in  Paris.  His  literary  correspondences 
•were  numerous,  and  comprised  the  distinguish- 
ed names  of  Reaumur,  du  Hamel,  de  Geer, 
Haller,  VanSwieten,  Spallanzani,  and  Merian. 
Though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  studies  in  ixtiremcnt,  he  did  not 
entirely  withdraw  from  public  duties.     He  en- 


tered into  the  Great  Council  of  the  Republic  in 
1752,  and  kept  his  seat  in  it  till  1768,  having 
frequt'ntly  distinguished  himself  by  the  manly 
eloquence  with  which  he  supported  wise  and 
moderite  measures,  and  his  constant  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  morals  and  religion,  on  which  he 
thought  the  prosperity  of  the  state  essentially 
founded.  The  last  twenty -five  years  of  his  life 
he  paffed  entirely  in  the  country,  in  a  simple 
and  uniform  mode  of  living,  happy  in  an  easy 
competence,  and  in  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
It  appears  that  he  was,  for  some  time,  engaged 
in  the  education  of  youth,  an  employment  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
obtained  the  warmest  attachment  of  his  pupils. 
The  publication  of  all  his  works,  corrected  and 
revised,  in  a  general  collection,  occupied  near 
eight  years  of  his  life,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health,  from  the  intense  application  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it.  This  appeared  at  Neuf- 
chatcl,  in  9  vols.  4to.  and  1 8  vols.  8vo.  ;  and 
besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  contains 
a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  both  in  natural 
history  and  metaphysics  They  are  all  written 
in  French.  It  was  not  till  about  1788  that  his 
constitution,  feeble  as  it  was,  visibly  gave  way. 
'Fhe  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  in  the  breast  then 
began  to  manifest  themselves  ;  and  these,  with 
some  intervals^  gradually  increased  upon  him, 
occasioning  a  variety  of  sufferings,  which  he 
bore  with  unalterable  patience  and  serenity,  till 
he  was  released  by  death  on  May  20,  1793,  at 
the  age  of  73.  Public  honours  were  rendered 
to  his  remains  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his 
funeral  eulogy  was  proiiounceil  by  his  illustrious 
friend  and  kinsman,  IVI.  de  Sauffure. — /idem, 
pour  jirvir  a  r Hist,  de  la  Vie  is"  des  Ouvrages  de 

A'l.  Ciarlis  Bound;   Berm;  1794 A. 

BONNEVAL,  Claude-Alexander,  count 
of,  a  man  singular  for  his  character  and  ad- 
ventures, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
illu^'trious  family  of  that  name  in  Limousin, 
an^l  was  born  in  1672.  He  entered  earlv  into 
the  army,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
under  Catinat  and  Vendome.  Some  causes  of 
discontent  induced  him  to  quit  his  country  in 
1706,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror, for  which  the  minister  Chamillart  pro- 
cured a  sentence  against  him  of  losing  his  head. 
Notwithstanding  this  proscription,  he  ventured 
to  come  to  Paris,  and  marry  publicly  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  Biron.  In  the  war  of  1716,  de- 
clared by  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  he 
served  under  Prince  Eugene,  and  was  a  major- 
general  at  the  battle  of  I'eterwaradin,  where  he 
gave  the  most  sign.d  proofs  of  his  valour,  and 
with  great  dillieuhy  was  extricated  from  th* 
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«riciTiy  who  had  surrounded  him.  In  1720, 
having  spoken  with  freedom  of  Prince  Eugene, 
■who  had  disobliged  him,  and  having  sent  liim  a 
challenge,  lie  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments, and  condemned  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  regained  his  liberty,  ex- 
cited by  the  desire  of  revenge,  he  went  over 
into  Turkey,  turned  musulman,  and  was  cre- 
ated a  bashaw  of  three  tails,  general  of  artil- 
lery, and  at  last,  topigi-bachi,  or  master  of 
the  ordnance.  In  this  situation  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  Turks  in  introducing  the  Euro- 
pean improvements,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  75, 
esteemed  by  the  prince  and  his  subjects.  He 
left  a  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office. 

Count  Bonneval  was  a  man  of  quick  parts, 
courage,  and  ability  ;  but  singular  in  his  con- 
duct and  tastes,  and  quarrelsome  and  disposed 
to  satire.  His  change  of  religion  cost  him  little  ; 
"  It  was  only  (he  said)  changing  his  night-cap 
for  a  turban."  In  the  midst  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties he  preserved  great  calmness  of  temper. 
"  In  all  my  persecutions  (says  he)  I  never  lost 
my  appctit-;  or  good  humour.  Happy  those 
who  iiave  philosophy  in  their  blood  !"  His 
"  True  Memoirs,"  and  his  "  New  romantic  Me- 
moirs," were  published  in  London  in  i755.— 
Noiiv.  Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

BONTEMPI,  Gig.  Andrea  Angelini,  an 
eminent  writer  on  music,  was  a  native  of  Peru- 
gia, and  a  professional  musician.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  he  was  chapel-master  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  He  was  not  only  an  excel- 
lent practical  musician,  but  a  profound  theorist, 
and  a  man  of  learning.  He  printed  at  Dres- 
den, in  1660,  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Nova  quatuor 
vocibus  componendi  methodus ;"  but  he  is  best 
known  by  his  "  History  of  Music,"  in  Italian, 
printed  at  Perugia  in  1695,  in  one  small  vol. 
folio.  This  work  is  reckoned  to  be  better  di- 
gested, and  better  executed  in  most  of  its  parts, 
than  any  other  of  the  same  size  that  has  been 
produced.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  treat- 
ing on  the  theory,  on  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
and  on  the  practice  of  the  moderns.  The  au- 
thor is  one  of  those  who  have  maintained  the 
ignorance  of  tlie  ancients  in  counterpoint,  a 
fact  which  now  appears  to  be  fully  admitted. 
He  displays  some  pedantry  in  his  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  which  he  is  fuller  than 
with  respect  to  modern  music,  on  which  his  in- 
formation is  often  scanty,  and  not  derived  from 
the  best  sources.  An  analysis  of  this  work  is 
given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Hawkinses  Hist, 
of  Music,  vol.  IF.      Buriuys  Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

BONTIUS,  James,  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 


practised  physic  at  Batavia  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  wrote  some  valuable 
works  respecting  the  diseases  and  medical  prac- 
tice of  India.  These  are :  "  De  conservanda 
valetudine  ac  dieta  sanis  in  India  observandis  ;"* 
a  general  recommendation  to  temperance  in 
those  unwholesome  climates,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  articles  of  common  diet  used  in 
them :  "  Methodus  Medendi,  qua  oportet  in 
India  orientali  uti;"  an  account  of  the  prevalent 
diseases  there,  and  their  remedies :  "  Obser- 
vationes  selectae  ex  dissectione  cadaverum  ac 
autopsia  descripta; ;"  a  very  valuable  work,  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  examinations  of  morbid 
bodies  in  such  hot  and  dangerous  climates.  He 
also  published  various  observations  relative  to 
the  botany  and  natural  history  of  those  regions, 
particularly  the  vegetables  used  in  medicine  and 
diet,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  De  Medicina  In- 
dorum,"  printed  first  at  Leyden,  1642,  and 
afterwards,  together  with  Piso's  account  of  In- 
dia, at  Amsterdam,  1658.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med. 
Pract.  ^  Botan. — A. 

BOOTH,  Barton,  an  eminent  English  ac- 
tor, born  in  1 681,  was  the  son  of  a  Lanca- 
shire gentleman,  and  was  brought  up  at  West- 
minster school  under  Dr.  Busby.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  this  seminary  by  his  fond- 
ness for  Latin  poetry,  and  by  the  grace  and 
energy  with  which  he  recited  the  finest  pas-, 
sages  from  it ;  and  on  the  performance  of  a 
Latin  play,  he  obtained  great  applause  for  his 
acting  of  the  part  assigned  him.  This  suc- 
cess gave  him  such  an  inclination  for  the  stage, 
that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  stole  away  from 
school,  and  accompanied  the  manager  of  an 
Irish  company  to  Dublin.  Here  he  performed 
for  three  seasons  with  great  applause  ;  and  re- 
turning to  London  in  1701,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Betterton,  who  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  gave  him  parts  of  import- 
ance at  his  theatre.  After  Betterton's  death,  he 
was  received  into  the  Drury-lane  company, 
where  he  rose  to  be  the  first  tragic  a£lor.  A 
great  addition  was  made  to  his  popularity  by 
his  performance  of  the  character  of  Cato  in  Ad- 
dison's famous  play,  acted  first  in  1712.  On 
this  occasion,  lord  Bolingbroke  made  him  a 
present  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  stage-box,  and 
the  managers  afterwards  added  as  much.  [See 
Addison  s  life.  ]  In  1 7 1 3  he  was  associated  to 
the  patentees  of  the  theatre  ;  and  he  acquit- 
ted himself  in  the  station  of  a  manager  as  well 
as  of  a  player  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
married,  for  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Santlowe,  a 
favourite  actress,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great 
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harmony.  Ilis  health  gradually  declining,  pre- 
vented his  regular  appearance  on  tlie  stage,  and 
at  length  he  sunk  under  a  complicatlcn  of  dis- 
orders in  May,  1733. 

Booth  was  perhaps  the  last  English  actor 
who  distinguished  himself  by  a  solemn  dignity 
and  rotundity  of  declamation,  of  which  it  was 
an  essential  point  to  mark  distinctly  the  cadence 
and  melody  of  the  versification.  Though  he  had 
too  much  taste  and  feeling  to  neglect  tlie  ex- 
pression of  passion,  yet  his  mode  upon  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  better  adapted  to  poe- 
tical and  sentimental  parts,  such  as  that  of 
Cato,  and  the  heroes  of  Rowe's  tragedies,  than 
to  the  highly  impassioned.  Yet  Gibber  affirms 
that  his  capital  part  was  Othello,  which  cer- 
tainly has  many  sudden  turns  of  passion,  joined, 
indeed,  with  passages  of  elevated  sentiment  and 
strong  imagery.  Pope  has  given  Pooth  the  epi- 
thet of  •well-mouthed,  which,  though  invidioui-  ly 
employed,  probably  gives  a  just  idea  of  his  ge- 
neral manner.  His  figure  was  good,  his  action 
ilignified,  and  his  education  had  been  that  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  so  that  he  was  well 
qualified  for  such  a  style  and  cast  of  acting. 
Booth  likewise  appeared  in  a  respectable  light 
as  a  man  of  letters,  though  his  natural  indo- 
lence prevented  him  from  making  any  consi- 
derable exertions.  He  translated  some  odes  of 
Horace,  and  wrote  several  songs  and  other 
small  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  well  receiv- 
ed ;  and  he  composed  for  the  stage  a  mask  en- 
titled, "  Dido  and  Eneas."  His  private  character 
was  estimable  for  honour  and  integrity,  though 
mixed  with  some  pride  and  roughness.  His 
widow,  who  survived  him  forty  years,  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
abbey.     B'wgr.  Brit  cm. — A. 

BORDEU,  Theophii.us  de,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  was  born  at  Iseste  in  Beam, 
in  1722.  His  father,  also  a  physician  of  re- 
pute, educated  him  in  his  own  profession,  and 
sent  him  to  study  at  Alontpellier.  After  gra- 
duating there  witli  great  reputation,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Charite.  After 
spending  an  a£live  life  as  a  writer  and  practi- 
tioner in  liis  profession,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
preceded  by  a  profound  melancholy,  in  1776. 
His  writings  were,  "  De  sensu  gcncrice  con- 
siderato,"  1743;  his  academical  thesis  at  Mont- 
pcUier  :  "  Chylificationis  historia,"  1742,  and 
1752;  in  this  he  pretends  to  have  traced  a 
duct  from  the  tliyreoid  gland  to  the  trachsea  : 
"  Rccherclxs  anatcniiqiKS  fur  la  Position  dcs 
Glandes,  &  sur  kur  Action,"  1751  ;  he  sup- 
poses their  action  to  be  excited  by  the  stimula- 
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tion  of  their  nerves,  and  not  by  mechanical 
pressure  :  '•  Lcttres  sur  les  Eaux  mineralcs  dc 
Beam  :"  "  Dissertation  sur  Ics  Eaux  de  Barege 
par  Rapport  aux  Ecrouelles:"  "  Rcclierches  sur 
le  Pouls  par  Rapport  aux  Crisis,  i  756  ;  in  this 
work  he  goes  much  beyond  Solano  in  his  dis- 
tinction of  pulses,  and  makes  a  great  number 
of  indications  from  nice  and  subtle  diversities, 
which  assuredly  cannot  be  followed  in  prac- 
tice ;  the  volume  was,  however,  thought  wor- 
thy of  translation  into  English,  in  1765  :  "  Rc- 
cherches  sur  le  Tissu  muqueux  &  I'Organe 
cellulaire,"  1766J  Haller  complains,  that  in 
this  work  Bordeu  writes  as  if  he  were  the  only 
author  who  had  described  tlie  cellular  substance, 
tliough  he  himself  and  others  had  wriucn  copi- 
ously on  it  before  this  publication  ;  there  are, 
however,  many  new  hypotheses  started  in  Bor- 
den's work  :  "  Recherchcs  sur  quclques  Points 
de  I'Histoire  de  la  Medicine,"  1 764 ;  in  this 
piece  a  free  judgment  is  passed  on  several  cele- 
brated physicians.  Bordeu  is  said  to  have  been 
inclined,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  to  medical 
scepticism  ;  to  have  given  few  remedies,  and 
trusted  much  to  nature  ;  and  to  have  avoided  all 
disputation ; — a  natural  consequence  of  the  li- 
centiousness in  which  he  had  formerly  indulged 
in  hypothesis,  and  the  attacks  he  had  made  on 
other  men's  opinions.     Halleri  Bibl.   Anatom. 

Nouv.  Diet,  hist A. 

BORELLI,  John  Ai.phonso,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  physician,  was  born  at  Cas- 
telnuovo  in  Naples,  in  1608.  He  studied  r.t 
Rome  under  Castelli,  where  he  made  such  pro- 
gress in  mathematical  and  philosophical  science, 
that  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics at  Messina.  The  magistrates  of  the 
place  sent  him  at  the  public  cxpence  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Italy,  when  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  physic. 
On  his  return  to  IVIessina,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  a  malignant  fever  which  ravaged  Sicily  in 
1647,  •*"''  1648-  Notwithstanding  the  favour 
he  experienced  at  Messina,  lie  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  mathematical  chair  of  Pisa,  in 
1656.  His  first  reception  by  the  students  was 
not  favourable,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  graces 
of  style  and  elocution ;  but  his  merit  was  in  time 
recognised  by  the  best  judges.  The  grand 
duke  Eerdinand  II.  and  prince  Leopold  were 
niuch  attached  to  liini,  and  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  academy  del  Cimento,  tlie 
experiments  of  which  were  clii\fly  conilucted 
by  him.  He  brought  to  perfection  the  system 
of  Torricelli  relative  to  the  weight  of  the  air, 
refuted  the  peripatetic  system  of  absolute  le- 
vity, and  made  several  enquiries  into  the  nature 
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of  freezing.     The  experiments  relative  to  these 
points  were  in  grcit  part   maile  public   in   his 
work,  "  De  niotionibus  naturalibus  a  gravitate 
pendentibus,"  printed   in    1670.     Prince   Leo- 
pold was  displeased   that  they  appeared  ratlicr 
ill  his  name  than  in  that  of  the  academy  ;  but 
Borelli  was  resolute  in  his  purposes,  not  apt  to 
take  advice,  and  prone  to  contention.     He  did 
not  confine  his  studies  to  mathematics,  but  em- 
ployed himself  in  anatomical  and  medical  en- 
quiries, and  made  many  dissections.     The  in- 
constancy of  his  disposition  caused  him  to  de- 
mand his  dismission  from  Pisa  in  1667,  and  re- 
turn to  Messina,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  joy.     In  1669  he  observed  a  remarkable 
eruption    of  Etna,   of  which  he   published  an 
account   in  Latin,  at  the  desire  of   the    royal 
society  of  London,  with  which  he  held  corre- 
spondence.    He  also,  in  a  tour  through  Sicily, 
paid  attention  to  its  antiquities,  and  to  the  chief 
objects  of  curiosity  to  a  philosopher.   At  the  re- 
volt of  Messina  in  1674,  being  accused  of  hav- 
ing held  seditious  discourses  in  his  school,  he 
■was  banished,  and  retired  to    Rome.     Queen 
Christina  was  then  in  that  city,  who  took  him 
under  her  patronage,  and  made  him  a  member 
of  her  academy  of  learned  men.     He  was  ob- 
liged, however,  to  pay   a  tax  for  her  favour, 
which  must  have   galled  him  as  a  philosopher; 
— this  was,  to  write  a  treatise  in  defence  of  ju- 
dicial   astrology,    to  the  follies  of  which  she 
was  addicted.     Even   this  compliance  did  not 
preserve  him  from  poverty  ;  so  that  he  was  ob- 
liged for  a  maintenance  to  become  an  instructor 
of  youth  in  the  convent  of  regular  clergy  of  St. 
Pantalcon,  called  the  Pious  Schools.     In  this  si- 
tuation he  died  on  the  last  day  of  1679. 

Bcrelli  is  particularly  distinguished  as  the 
firft  who  seriously  applied  mathematics  to  the 
explanation  of  the  physiology  of  animals.  He 
employed  many  years  in  composing  his  great 
work  on  this  subject,  "  De  Motu  Animalium," 
one  -volume  of  which  he  had  just  finished  at  his 
death.  It  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  queen 
Christina  in  1680,  und  the  second  volume  the 
year  after.  In  this  he  has  di'played  a  great  deal 
of  acuteneSs,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mathematics  ;  and  though  many 
oi  his  calculations  have  since  been  controverted, 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  established  some 
important  truths.  He  first  proved  the  immei>se 
los&of  muscular  power  before  it  is  brought  into 
action,  demonstrating  ihe  several  v/ays  in  which 
the  fibres  of  muscles  act  to  a  disadvraitage.  He 
made  manjt  useful  observations  on  the  function 
of  respiration,  and  proved  the  simultaneous  ac- 
teon  of  the  intercostal  muscles.    His  work,  was 


lield  in  high  esteem  by  Boerhaavc,  and  has 
served  as  a  basis  for  simular  speculations  in  later 
times.  Besides  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, Borelli  wrote  a  variety  of  works  on  ma- 
thematical, astronomical  and  physical  topics, 
edited  Euclid,  and  the  conies  of  Apollonius 
Pcrgaius.       Tirabnschl.      Moreri.      Haller  B'bl. 

Anal A. 

BORCiHINI,  Vincent,  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine, was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in 
15  15.      He  entered  among  the  Benedictines  ill 
1 53 1,  and  devoted  himself  to  study,   and  the 
offices   of  a  religious  life.      He  was  appoint- 
ed   by   duke    Cosmo  prior   to    the    hospital  of 
St.  Maria  degli  Innocenti  in   Florence,  which 
charge  he  exercised,  to  the  great   advantage  of 
the  institution,    till   his   death    in    1580.     Six. 
years  before  he  died,  he  had  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pisa.     Such  was  his  reputation  tor 
knowledge  in  the  purity  of  the  Tuscan  dialect, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whose  care  the  pub- 
lication of  a  corrected  edition   of  the  Decame- 
ron of  Boccacio  in  ii;73  was  committed,  and 
the  Annotations  and  Discourses  accompanying 
it  are  supposed  to  have  been  his  sole  work.  His 
principal  performance,  hov/ever,  was   two  vo<- 
lumes  of  "  Discorsi,"  printed  at  Florence  in 
1584,  and    1585,  4to.   containing  twelve   dis- 
sertations relative  to  the  origin  and  ancient  state 
of  that  city,  and  of  others  in  Tuscany,  replete 
with  curious  erudition,  and  displ,:ying  an  inti- 
mate   acquaintance    with    history,    antiquities, 
and  criticism.     Notwithstanding   some   errors, 
this  work  has  been   higlly  applauded,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  of  great  authority.  Borghini  was 
likewise  well  skilled  in   painting  and  architec- 
ture, and  gave  the  designs  of  many  edifices  and. 
pieces  of  painting.     Duke  Cosmo  committed  to 
him  the  cliarge  of  phmning  the  decorations  for 
the  nupti.ils  of  his  son  Fr.uicis  •,  and  named  him 
his  substitute  in  the  ac.idemy  of  design.  Several 
letters  of  Borghini  are  printed  in  various  collec- 
tions.     Tn-aboichl. — A. 

BORGIA,  Cesar,  a  man  of  distinguished^ 
eminence  among  the  votaries  of  steady  and  re- 
morseless ambition,  was  the  second  son  of  ciiT- 
dinal  Roderigo  (afterwurds  pope  Alexander  VI.) 
by  his  mistress,  the  artful  Vanozza.  Destined 
for  the  church,  he  was,  while  a  child,  dignified 
with  the  archbishopric  of  Pamplona,  and  then 
sent  to  pursue  his  education  at  Pisa.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  proper 
studies  of  the  place,  but  in  those  martial  and 
manly  exercises  which  suited  his  active  and 
enterprising  disposition.  On  the  elevation 
of  his  father  to  the  pontificate,  Caesar  was 
nominated    to.  the  archbishopric  of  Valentiaj 
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and  in  1493  ^^^  promoted  to  the  purple. 
After  Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  entered 
Rome,  and  compelled  the  pope  to  a  treaty,  Cie- 
sar  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  and  his 
army  in  the  character  of  apostolical  legate,  but 
in  reality  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
the  conditions.  He  contrived,  liowever,  on  the 
march  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise  and  return 
to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope 
broke  the  treaty,  and  die  king  found  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  It.ily. 

CcEsar  Bor-ia  had  an  elder  brother,  the  duke 
of  Gandia,  who  not  only  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition,  but  was  his  rival  in  the  love  of  a  lady 
of  quality.  Some  represent  this  lady  to  have 
been  their  own  sister,  Lucretia  Borgia,  who 
was  likewise  a  very  particular  favourite  of  her 
father.  Cxsar  determined  to  free  himself  from 
this  competition  ;  and  having  been  appointed 
legate  a  latere  to  the  king  of  Naples,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
perpetrate  the  murder  of  his  brother.  On  that 
day,  their  mother  Vanozza  had  made  a  family 
festival,  by  way  of  taking  leave  of  her  son.  The 
two  brothers  quitted  her  house  together  in  the 
evening,  and  after  riding  some  part  of  the  way 
in  company,  the  duke  of  Gandia  turned  off"  un- 
der pretext  of  an  engagement  of  gallantry.  He 
was  never  more  seen  alive  ;  but  his  body  was 
found  some  days  afterwards  in  tlie  Tiber  pierc- 
ed with  many  wounds  •,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  the  cardinal  Csesar  had  way-laid 
him  with  some  of  his  servants,  and  assassinated 
him.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Naples  before 
the  duke  was  missed.  Historians  seem  to  agree 
in  the  fact  of  his  guilt  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
say  that  the  pope  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries 
became  convinced  of  it,  and  stopt  all  further 
examination.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
no  proof  ever  appeared  to  fix  it  on  the  cardinal, 
and  that  the  duke  might  well  have  lost  his  life 
by  other  hands,  in  an  illicit  amour,  in  such  a 
place  as  Rome  then  was.  This  event  Ivappened 
i.n  1497. 

After  the  accession  of  Lewis  XII.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  pope  Alexander  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  him  ;  the  basis  of  which 
v/as  the  promotion  of  his  son.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, Cscsar  resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  was 
secularised  ;  and  Lewis  then  created  him  duke 
of  Valentinois  in  Dauphine,  pensioned  him, 
and  gave  him  a  command  of  cavalry.  In  tlie 
following  year,  1500,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  peer  of  France.  The  pope  now  formed  the 
design  of  reducing  the  territory  of  Komagna  to 
the  obedience  of  the  holy  see,  Irom  which  it  had 
formerly  been  usurped  bv  the  lords  of  particular 


places.  His  real  purpose,  however,  was  to  form 
it  into  a  principality  for  his  son.  '  The  duke  of 
Valentinois  came  from  France  at  the  head  of  a 
bodyof  lancesjtowhich  4000  or5000  Swiss  were 
added,  and  began  his  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Imola  and  Forli,  which  aftir  some  time  sur- 
rendered to  him.  He  afterwards  subdued  Pe- 
saro,  Rimini,  and  Faenza.  At  the  latter  place 
he  took  prisoner  the  young  lord,  and  sent  hirn 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  In  1 501, 
Csesar  obtained  from  his  father  the  title  of  duke 
of  Romagna.  He  proceeded  in  this  course  of 
conquest,  usurping  upon  the  Florentines  and 
other  neighbouring  powers,  and  seizing  place 
after  place,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice, 
till  the  Italian  powers,  taking  the  alarm,  formed 
a  confederacy  against  him.  Tills,  however,  he 
had  the  address  at  first  to  defeat.  He  detached 
some  of  th"  parties  from  the  alliance  ;  and  hav- 
ing with  the  blackest  perfidy  invited  three  of 
the  heads  to  Senigaglia,  under  the  pi '-text  of 
establishing  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be 
strangled.  Ills  detestable  father  co-operracd 
with  him  in  all  his  plans,  and  they  alternately 
courted  the  povers  of  France  and  Spain,  ac- 
cording as  each  appeared  to  have  the  grcntest 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In  1503  he 
lost  his  great  support  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  most  writers  attribute  to  poi-oii, 
taken  through  mistake  by  the  pope  and  his  son, 
when  they  had  designed  it  for  a  rich  cardinal, 
whose  inheritance  they  wished  to  receive.  Cse- 
sar  himself  was  long  dangerously  ill  of  tJie  dis- 
ease (whatever  it  was)  that  proved  fata!  to  his 
father  ;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  at 
length  carried  him  through  it.  In  the  next  pope- 
dom he  came  to  Rome  with  a  great  escort,  but 
the  hatred  of  tiie  people,  and  the  enmity  of  the 
Ursini  family,  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Vatican  from  tlieir  repeated  assaults.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  king  of  France  saved  him  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Cxsar  quitted 
his  party,  and  joined  that  of  .Spain.  Meantime 
the  Venetians  had  seized  many  of  his  towns  in 
Romagna,  and  the  ensuing  pope,  Julius  U.  im- 
prisoned him,  in  order  to  make  him  resign  the 
rest.  This  step  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
take  •,  and  escaping  from  die  confinenunt  in 
which  the  pope  still  intended  to  keep  liini,  he 
took  refuge  in  Naples,  where  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral, Gonsalvo  dc  Cordova,  a:  fir.-.t  received 
him  with  great  respect.  In  consequence  of  an 
order  from  king  Ferdinand,  however,  Gonsalvo 
sent  him  into  Spain,  where  he  was  condcnmid 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Me- 
dina del  Canipo.  He  had  the  fortune  again  to 
escape,after  two  years' confinement, and  niachei 
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the  dominions  of  his  wife's  brother,  John  d'Al- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre.  Here,  accompanying 
the  king  to  a  petty  war  against  one  of  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  be- 
fore the  castle  of  Viana  in  1507.  His  body  was 
stript  by  the  victors,  but  being  afterwards  recog- 
nised by  his  servants,  was  carried  upon  a  horse, 
and  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Pamplona. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  man,  who,  for  his 
abilities  in  forming,  and  vigour  in  executing, 
great  schemes  for  his  aggrandisement,  unmoved 
from  his  purpose  by  any  considerations  of  jus- 
tice, honour,  or  humanity,  has  been  held  up  to 
admiration  by  Machiavel  as  the  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  great  iiuiii !  Hated  in  prosperity,  de- 
serted in  adversity,  stript  of  all  his  honours  and 
possessions,  even  such  as  he  might  fairly  have 
claimed,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  name  con- 
signed to  universal  detestation,  it  would  seem 
that  he  gained  little  by  being  a  villain.  Tomasi 
Vit.  di  Ci'sare  Borgia.  Aloreri.  Jilod.  Uiiivcrs. 
Hist.— A. 

BORlS,  GuDENOw,  a  succe^^sful  usurper  of 
the  Russian  throne,  was  grand-master  of  the 
horse  to  the  czar  Theodore  (or  Feodor),  who 
married  his  sister,  and  who  came  to  the  crown 
in  1584.  Being  a  man  of  talents  and  ambition, 
be  governed  the  state  without  control,  during 
the  reign  of  his  weak  brother-in-law,  and  con- 
ducted public  affairs  with  vigour  and  success. 
As  Theodore  had  no  children,  a  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  crown  was  opened  to  Boris,  which 
was  obstructed  only  by  the  life  of  Demetrius, 
the  younger  brother  of  Theodore,  then  nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  a  city  at  a 
distance  from  ^lOscow,  whither  Boris  sent  as- 
sassins to  murder  him.  This  they  effected, 
according  to  the  general  supposition;  and  that 
they  might  not  divulge  the  crime,  Boris  took 
care  that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
news  of  this  event  caused  a  great  agitation  at 
Moscow ;  in  order  to  divert  which,  Boris,  it  is 
said,  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  then  treate'd  the 
inhabitants  with  the  greatest  generosity  and 
kindness,  to  obtain  their  favour.  The  reality  of 
his  guilt  in  this  instance  may  well  be  doubted. 
Theodore  died,  in  1  ijpy,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison  administered  by  Boris.  On  his  death- 
bed he  successively  offered  his  staff,  the  emblem 
of  empire,  to  several  of  his  relations,  who  all 
refused  it.  He  then  in  a  rage  tlirew  it  on  the 
3oor,  and  Boris  took  it  up.  When  the  vacancy 
took  place,  he  affected,  however,  to  be  void  of  all 
ambitious  designs;  and  resigning  the  staff  to  t]:e 
nobility  and  citizens  of  Moscow,  retired  to  a 
monastery,  and  spread  a  report  of  his  intention 
to  be  shaved  a«d  take  the  aionastic  vows.    Tlie 


people,  who  were  attached  to  him,  and  whose 
passions  were  artfully  raised  by  his  emissarii-s, 
crowded  round  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  and 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  vowed 
never  to  rise  till  he  should  consent  to  become 
their  sovereign.  Their  apprehen-  ions  were  fur- 
ther alarmed  by  a  rumour  of  an  intended  inva- 
sion of  the  Tartars.  Boris  pretended  at  length 
to  accept  the  crown,  on  condition  they  slioulJ 
all  assemble  in  arms,  and  march  with  him 
against  the  Tartars.  A  vast  force  was  col- 
lected at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  which 
he  employed  to  confer  on  him  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  secure  each 
other's  fidelity.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  ba- 
nished to  Siberia,  or  confined  in  convents,  all 
whom  he  suspected,  or  who  were  related  to  the 
royal  line  ;  and  he  strengthened  himself  by  a 
peace  with  the  Poles,  and  an  alliance  witli  the 
Danes.  He  rejected  an  offered  treaty  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  but  renewed  the  commercial 
privileges  of  the  Lubeckers,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish. Moscow  was  visited  about  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines 
ever  heard  of,  which  lasted  three  years.  The 
anxiety  this  caused  to  Boris  was  aggras'ated  by 
a  report  which  began  to  prevail  about  1604,  that 
prince  Demetrius  was  still  living,  and  that  an- 
other youth  had  been  murdered  in  his  stead.  A 
person  appeared  in  Poland  who  assumed  that 
name  and  character;  and  baffling  every  attempt 
of  Boris  to  murder  or  gain  possession  of  him, 
he  at  length  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  Polish 
army  into  Russia.  He  met  with  various  for- 
tune, but  on  the  whole  gained  ground,  and  was 
recognised  in  several  places.  Boris,  not  know~ 
ing  whom  to  trust,  and  agitated  by  fear  and 
remorse,  fell  down  in  a  fit  as  he  was  giving 
audience  to  the  Swedish  and  Danish  embassa- 
dors, and  presently  expired.  Other  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  poison,  either  taken  vo- 
luntary, or  administered  by  an  emissary  of  the 
preteirded  Demetrius.  His  death  happened  in 
1605.  His  young  son  Theodore  was  crowned 
as  successor,  but  was  soon  put  to  death,  to- 
gether with  his  mother;  and  the  nation  recog- 
nised Demetrius  for  tlieir  lawful  prince.  Mod. 
U'nivers.  Hist. — A. 

BORLASE,  "William,  a  topographical 
writer  of  eminence,  was  born  in  1696,  at  Pen- 
deen,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  and 
educated  at  Exeter- college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1719.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall,  which,  with  the  vica- 
rage of  his  native  parish,  was  all  the  preferment 
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he  obtained.     Settling  at  Ludgvan,  he  applied 
himself  to  professional  duties  ;  and  to  these  he 
added  the  studies  of  natural  history  and  anti- 
quitif's,  to  which  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
neighbourhood  gave  him   a    propensity.      I'he 
parish  of  Ludg^an  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  druid- 
ical  remains  are  found  scattered  through  most 
parts  of  Cornwall.     An   "  Essay   on  Cornish 
Crystals,"  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  was  the  cause  of  his  election  into  that 
body    in    1749.      In    1754    he    published    his 
"  Antiquities    historical    and   monumental    of 
tlie  County  of  Cornwall,"  in  folio  ;  a  work  of 
grt-at  enquiry  and  erudition,  and  free  from  the 
fanciful  hyixjtheses   so  commonly  indulged   in 
by  antiquarian  writers.     A  second  edition  of 
this  work,  with  additions,  appeared   in    1 769. 
His   next  publication   was,  "  Observations  of 
the  ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Islands  of 
Scilly,  and  their  Importance    to  the  Trade  of 
Great  Britain,"  410.  1756.     This  work,  wiiich 
was  an  extension  of  a  paper  lead  before  the 
Royal  Society,  contains  much  curious  informa- 
tion concerning  a  part  of  the  kingdom  before 
little  known.     His  principal  and  most  valuable 
performance    was,    his    "  Natural    I  history  of 
Cornwall,"  fol.  1758  ;  a  work  which  had  been 
the  assiduous  employment  of  many  years,  and 
which  made  a  very  important  accession  to  the 
mincralogical  history  of  Great  Britain.  The  au- 
thor, it  is  true,  did  not  possess  the  skill  in  the 
several  branches  of  natural  history  tlien  preva- 
lent in  the  best  schools  abroad,  and  since,  more 
common  in   tliis   island;  but  being  a  faithful 
describer   of  what   he   saw,  he    has    collected 
many  very  useful  materials  for  subsequent  <yFte- 
matists.     Various  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  civil   history  of  this  county,  its    stannary 
courts,  boroughs,  ancient  language,  &c.  are  to 
be  met  with  in   this  volume.      A  collection  of 
fossils  and  remains  of  antiquity,  wluch  he  soon 
after  presented  to  the  Ashmol.an  Museum  at 
Oxford,  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  that  university.    Besides  the  above  works, 
JDr.    Horlase  was  a  frequent   correspondent  of 
the  Royal  Society,  on  subjects  relative  to  natural 
knowledge  ;  and  papers  of  liis  are  printed  in  its 
Transactions,  from  1750  to  1772.    He  employ- 
ed  much  time  likewise   in   studies  of  a  more 
professional  nature,  drawing  up  various  para- 
phrases of  parts   of   scripture,  cliicily   for  his 
own  improvement ;  and  he   had   prepared  for 
the  press,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Creation  and  De- 
luge," which  the  inlinv.ities  of  declining  life  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing.     After  a  life  spent 
in  these  useful  pursuits,  and  the  diligent  exer- 


cise of  his  pastoral   and  purochial   duties,    he 
died,   universally  respected    and   lamented,    in 
1772,  in   the  seventy-seventh  year  of  Iiis  age. 
He    left    two    sons,   both    clergymen.      Biozi:- 
JSrii'r.ii. — A. 

BORN,  Ignatius,  baron,  an  eminent  mi- 
neralogist   and    philologer,    descended  from   a 
noble  family,  was  born  at  Carlsburg  in  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  26tl)  of  December,  "1742.    He 
studied  early  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Vi^mia, 
and  was  prevailed  on   to  enter  d»c  Si>;;i.ty,  but 
of  this  he  continued  a  member  scareelv  a  vear 
and  a  half.     He  next  studied  law  at  Frigue, 
and  after  finishing  his  course  travelled  through 
various  parf;  of  Europe.     Returning  to  Prague, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  natural  history,  those 
branches  of  it  especially  connected  with    tlie 
practice   of  mining;  and  in  1770  he   was  re- 
ceived into  the  department  of  the  niin;.';  and 
mint  of  that  city,      i-ie  made   a  tour  at  this 
period  through  the  principal  mining  districts  of 
llungary  and  Tran  :ylvania,  during  which  he 
maintained  a  corrc-pondence  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Fcrber,  wlio  aft:,rwards  published  his  letters. 
In  this  j  lurney,   descending  a  mine  at   Fclso- 
Banya,  yet  full  of  arsenical  vapours,  raised  by 
the  heat  employed  to  detich   the  ore,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  di  order,  which  was  near  costing 
him  his  lif',  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
series  of  sutT;ri:igs  that  never  after  forsook  him. 
Returning  to  Pr,:gue,  he  published  in   1771   a 
small  work  of  th.  J  suit  Pada,  on  the  n*iac!iin- 
ery  used  ajout  mines  ;  and   in  the  succeeding 
years  printed  iii'    "    Litliophylacium   Bornca- 
num,"  or  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  fossils, 
which  he  afterwards  ".old  to  Mr.  Creviile,  bro- 
ther to  the  enrl  of  Warwick,  for  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pennies.     This   made  him  known  to 
the  principal  niineralogists  in  Europe,  and  gave 
him    admission    to   various    learned    societies, 
among  wiiich  were  those  of  Stockholm,  Sienna, 
Padua,  and   London.     His  active  mind  would 
not  admit  of  confinement  to  one  branch  of  stu- 
dy, and  he  engaged  in  vigorous   plans  for  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  science  in  Bohe- 
mia.    He   tuok   a   part   in    the   work   entitled, 
"  Portraits    of   learned    Men    and    Artists    of 
Bohemia  and   Moravia  ;"   was  engaged  in  the 
"  Acta    Literaria   Bohemix  &  .Mor.ivine;"  and 
in  177;  laid  the  found  ition  of  a  private  literary 
society  in  Prague,  which  his  published  several 
volunn  s  of  memoirs.     In  1776  his  reputation 
caused   him   to   be  summoned   by  the  eiiv,>ress 
Maria  Tlieresa  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  arrange 
and  describe  the  Imperial  collection  of  natural 
history  ;  and  he  published,  two  years  after,  the 
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•'  Conchology"  of  it,  in  tlie  expence  of  which 
splendid  wovk  he  had  some  assistance  from  the 
empress.     But  the  emperor  Joseph,  on  his  ac- 
cession, declining  to  favour  the  undertaking,  it 
was   discontinued.     The    arch-duchess    iNlaria 
Anna,  having  a  great  turn  for  natural  history, 
made  choice  of  Born  to  be  her  instructor  in 
that  science  ;  and  he  collected  and  arranged  a 
small  cabinet  to  assist  his  pupil  in  her  favourite 
pursuit.       As   a  reward   for   his   services,   and 
that  his  talents  might  be  more  usefully  employ- 
ed, the  office  of  actual  counsellor  of  the  mines 
and  mint    was    conferred  upon  him  in   1779, 
which  obliged  him  to  a  constant  residence  in 
Vienna.     The  consequences  of  his  accident  in 
the  mine  of  Felso-Banya  now  frequently  dis- 
played themselves  in  most  excruciating  colics, 
under  one  attack  of  which  he  took  a  large  dose  of 
laudanum,  which  threw  him  into  a  lethargy  of 
twenty-four  hours.     On  his  recovery,  he  found 
himself  free  from  pain,  but  the  disorder  thence- 
forth fixed  in  his  legs  and  feet,  and  rendered 
him  lame   for  the  rest  of  his  life.     His  mind, 
however,  remained  free,  and  he  used  its  free- 
dom to  expatiate  upon   topics   which  he  con- 
ceived highly  interesting  to  mankind.  As,  under 
an  arbitrary  government,  discussions  coricerning 
the  important  subjects  of  religion  and   politics 
cannot  be  openly  carried  on,  it  had  for  some 
time  been   customary  on  the  continent  to  ally 
these  speculations  to  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
mysterious  society  of  free-masons.  Of  this  Born 
became  an  active  member,  and  he  joined  most 
of  the  learned   and  enlightened  characters  of 
Vienna  in   carrying  on  by  its  means  a  masked 
attack  upon  superstition,  and  errors  of  various 
kinds,     rie   was  also  a  member   of  the   new 
society  of  the  illuimr.atcd,  which  had   in  view 
the  improvement  of  mankind  in  a  similar  way. 
It  is  to  be   supposed  that  the  extent  to  which 
they  then  carried  their  projects  of  reform,  under 
the  reign  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  was 
less  hostile  to  religion  and  government  in  ge- 
neral, than  what  has  been  charged  upon  their 
principles,  since   they    have    been   allied    with 
those  of  the  French   revolution.      The  eccle- 
siastical reforms  of  the  emperor  Joseph  pro- 
bably rendered  him  at  first  not  averse  to  such 
coadjutors ;    and  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
pleased  with  a  very  popular  and  witty  publica- 
tion of  Born  in    1783,  entitled,   "   Alonacho- 
Jogia."     This  was  a  severe  satire  on  the  whole 
body  of  monks,  whom  he  characterised  in  the 
language  of  natural  history  with  all   the  me- 
thodi<;al  divisions  of  order,  genus,  and  species, 
emplojcil  by  the  Linnean  s'-hool.     We  shall 


give  a  specimen  of  this  ingenious  satire  in  the 
note  below  *.     This  effusion   was  complained 
against  by  the  clergy  ;  but  the  complaints  only 
drew  from  the  author  some  still  bitterer  satires  ; 
a  species  of  writing  to  which  he  wzs  addicted 
beyond  the    limits    of    prudence    or    candour. 
When  his  brother  illtimhiees  were  attacked,  he 
defended  them   with  great  zeal;  and  upon  the 
issuing  of  an  order  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  dismiss  from  his  service  all  belonging  to  tliis 
society,  Bom  returned  to  the  academy  of  Mu- 
nich the  diploma  it  had  sent  him  on  admission 
among    its    members.     The   reformer   Joseph 
himself  became  at  length  jealous  of  his  brother 
reformers,  who  had  iideed  very  different  views 
from  the  monarch  5  and  Born  seems  chiefly  to 
have    supported   his    influence    by    his    useful 
knowledge    in     mineralogy     and     metallurgy, 
which  enabled  him  to  perform  valuable  services 
to  the  state-     It  was  particularly  in  the  process 
of  extracting  the  noble  metals  from  their  ores> 
by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver,  that  his  supe- 
rior skill  was  shown;  and  a  decisive  experiment 
of  this  kind  which  he  made  at  Chemnitz  by  the 
emperor's  order,  in  the  presence  of  Charpentier 
from    Saxony,    Ferber   from    Russia,  Elhujar 
from  Spain,  Poda,  and  other  celebrated  chy- 
mists,  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  esta- 
blished the  utility  of  his  discovery.    In  the  year 
1786,  by  desire  of  the  emperor,  he  published 
his  treatise  on  the  process  of  amalgamation, illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  year 
following,  a  farther  account  of  it  was  published 
by  his  friend  Ferber.    After  this,  as  his  method 
was   attended  with  great  advantages  in  saving 
wood,  time,  and  labour,  the  emperor  gave  or- 
ders that  it  should  be  employed  in  the  Hunga- 
rian mines  ;   and,  as  a  recompence  to  the  in- 
ventor, granted  him  for  ten  years  a  third  of  the 
sum  that  should  be  saved  by  adopting  it,  and 
for  ten  years  more  the  interest  of  that  sum.  His 
hospitable  mode  of  living,  however,  which  he 
carried  so   far   as  to   keep   open  house  for  all 
learned  travellers,  and   to  patronise  distressed 
talents  of  every  kind,  involved  him  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
usurers,  which  in  the  end  reduced  him   to  a 
state  of  insolvency.     Notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessional avocations,  and  his  frequent  sufferings 
from   disease,  he  continued  to   follow  literary 

*  Mor^ACHr?.  Di-'scr'r^l).  Animal  avarum,  fffitidum.  imrr.un- 
dum,  S'ticulosum,  ineis  jncdiam  potuis  tolei^ns  quam  labo  em  ; 
vivunt  e  rapina  &  qua-stu  ;  mundum  filantum  cavisa  creatum 
esse  pricdicanc  j  cocunt  clandestine,  nup'.ias  non  celcbranr,  fa- 
tus  exponunt  -  in  piopriam  jpecicm  s^viunt,  ct  hostem  ex  in- 
sidiis  sgyrediuntur  Usui.  Tenae  ponius  inutile.  Fruges  coq- 
eumete  nati. 
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p«T<^uits  ;  and  in  1790  he  pubiished,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, a  "  Catalogue  methodique  raisonne" 
of  miss  Raab's  collection  of  fossils,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  cla-^sicil  work  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  employed  himself  also  on  an  inven- 
tion for  bleaching  wax  in  a  few  hours  by  a  chy- 
inical  process,  and  another  for  boiling  salt  with 
half  the  wood  commonly  used  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  e.igagcd  in  writing  the  "  Fasti  Leopol- 
dini,"  or  a  hist  iry  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  II. 
in  classical  Latin,  and  a  work  on  mineralogy, 
when  the  progress  of  his  disease,  at  last  attend- 
ed with  violent  spasms,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1791.  Ftotn  Toivnsons 
Travels  in  Hungary. —  A. 

BORRIjOr  BoRRO,  Joseph  Francis,  a  man 
whose  advt  ntures  are  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  imposture  and  credulity,  was  born  at  Milan, 
about  1625.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
seminary  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  followed  the 
profession  of  physic,  to  which  he  joined  the 
pursuit  of  chymical  experiments.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  extremely  debauched  ;  but  on  a 
sudden  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
devotee,  declaimed  against  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  aftd -pretended  to  secret  revelations 
from  heaven.  Through  fear  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  inquisition,  he  left  Rome,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  where  he  had  influence  enough 
to  establish  a  secret  congregation  of  followers, 
bound  to  him  by  private  vows.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  poverty,  which  he  rendered  eflec- 
tual,  by  taking  all  their  property  into  his  own 
hands.  It  was  a  political  as  well  as  religious 
fraternity ;  and  Borri,  like  the  leaders  of  some 
fanatical  sects  among  the  first  reformers,  was 
to  be  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  who,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  were  to  bring  all  mankind 
into  one  sheep-fold.  Among  his  religious  doc- 
trines, one  of  the  nio?t  distinguishing  was  the 
deification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  called 
lire  only  daughter  of  God,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate.  He  assumed  all  the 
prerogatives  of  one  favoured  with  a  peculiar 
mission  from  heaven,  and  pretended  to  convey 
illumination  to  his  followers  by  the  imposition 
of  hands.  On  the  imprisonment  of  some  of 
his  disciples,  however,  he  took  alarm  and  fledj 
and  the  inquisition  in  the  mean  time  caused  his 
efhgy  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Rome.  In  1661 
he  chose  Holland  for  his  residence,  where  he 
appeared  under  the  characters  of  chymist  and 
physician,  set  up  a  splendid  equipage,  and  en- 
couraged the  belief  of  his  possessing  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  His  real  means  of  livelihood, 
however,  consisted  in  the  art  of  swindling  the 
tredulous  out  of  theij-  money ;  which  having 


practised  as  long  as  he  was  able,  he  left  Am- 
sterdam one  night  with  all  the  casii  and  jew-.-ls 
he  could  collect,  and  hastened  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  protection  and  favour  of 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  After  having  drawn 
from  her  all  the  money  she  could  spare  for  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  went 
to  Denmark,  where  he  had  still  greater  suc- 
cess with  the  king,  whom  he  engaged  in  very 
large  expences.  On  \w  death,  Borri,  fejiing 
to  be  called  to  account,  left  Denmark  v/ith  an 
intention  to  go  to  Turkey  ;  but  being  appre- 
hended through  mistake  on  the  German  fron- 
tier as  a  political  criminal,  his  name  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor.  By  chance,  the  pope's 
nuncio  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  the'  letter 
announcing  the  apprehension  of  Borri,  upon 
wliich  lie  demanded  him  in  the  pope's  name  ati 
an  heretical  offender  ;  and  the  emperor  deliver, 
ed  him  up  on  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  make  amende  honorable,  and  to  b: 
imprisoned  for  life.  The  renown  of  his  adven- 
tures caused  him  here  to  be  visited  by  several 
persons  of  rank  ;  and  a  cure  that  he  wrought 
on  the  duke  d'Etrees,  the  French  embassador, 
obtained  for  him  milder  treatment,  and  occa- 
sional liberty  to  go  abroad.  He  was  transfer- 
red to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was 
sulFered  to  pursue  chymical  experiments,  and 
in  which  he  died  in  1695.  Two  pieces  were 
printed  in  his  name  at  Geneva  in  168 1;  one 
entitled,  "  La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto"  (the  Key 
of  the  Cabinet),  a  series  of  letters  relative  to  al- 
chemy ;ind  the  Rosycrucian  philosophy;  the 
other,  "  Istruzioni  Politic!, "  a  set  of  political 
aphorisms,  with  a  commentary  addressed  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  Some  medical  pieces 
have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  pretender  to  science  in 
every  department.  A  compound  of  knave  and 
entliusiast,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  expo  ■ 
rience  has  always  proved  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful instruments  in  duping  mankind.  Ba\le. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

BORIUCHIUS,  Olaus,  properly  BoRCH,  a 
physician  of  extraordinary  learning,  born  in 
1626.  was  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Ripen 
in  Jutland.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  in  1644,  where,  for  six  years,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  a  variety  of 
studies,  but  principally  tho.-c  connected  with 
medicine.  liis  reputation  for  karning  and 
morals  obtained  him  a  canbnry  at  Lundeii;  and 
he  was  invited  to  the  regency  of  the  academy 
at  Herlow,  but  refused  it  from  an  intention  to 
travel.     He  was  first  obliged,  however,  to  uu- 
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dertake  for  five  years  the  tuition  of  tlie  children 
of  the  prime-minister  GerstorfF.     At  tlie  expi- 
ration of  that  term  he  departed,    having  first 
been  nominated  to  the  professorships  of  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  chymistry,  and  botany,   in  Co- 
penhagen, tlie  diversity  of  which  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his   qualifications.      He 
travelled   through  several  countries  in  Europe, 
graduated  at  Angers,  and  brought  back,  in  1666, 
a  mass  of  useful  information,  and  large  connec- 
tions with  foreign  literati.     He  then  applied  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  fulfilled  many 
years  with  great  credit,  also  following  his  pro- 
fession  of  physic,  and    writing    a    number  of 
books.     In  1686  he  was  created  counsellor  of 
•the   supreme  court  of  justice;:  an-d   in    1689, 
counsellor  of  the  royal  chancery.     He  died  in 
T690,  after  undergoing  an  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion for  the  stone.     By  his  will  he  left  a  consi- 
derable sum  for  building  a  college  for  indigent 
scholars  in  the  university. 

Borrichius  was  an  author  in  various  branches 
of  literature.    As  a  philologist,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  entitled.  "   Conspectus 
prsestantiorum    scriptorum    linguse    Latinae  ;" 
"  Cogitationes  de  variis  linguje  Latinae  setati- 
bus ;"  "  Analecta  philologica   &  judicium  de 
lexicis  Latinis  Grsecisque  ;"  "  Antiquje  Romae 
imago-,"  "  De  Syllabarum  quantitate;"   "  Dis- 
Sertat.  de  Poetis  Grascis  &  Latinis."     In  chy- 
mistry,   which    was    his    favourite    study,    he 
wrote  a  curious  work,  "  De  ortu  &  progressu 
Chemise,"  1668;  and  afterwards  a  more  copious 
one   on  the   same  subject,  "  Hermetis  JEgyp- 
tiorum  &  chemicorum  sapientia  ab  H.  Conrin- 
gio  vindicata,"   1674.    In  these,  he  shows  him- 
■^elf  a  believer  in  the  transmutation  of  metals, and 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  old  alchymists,  whose 
history  he  traces  from  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Egyptian  fcience.  His  work  abounds  with  learn- 
ing, and  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
the  cbymical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  displays  credulity,  and  in  some 
places  the  arts  of  a  controversialist.     He  left  a 
po'tliumous  work,  entitled,  "  Chemicorum  il- 
lustrium  libellu";,"  which  is  chiefly  a  chronolo- 
gical history  of  alchymists.     In  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises, 
either  separately,  or  in  the  epistles  of  Bartho- 
linc,  and  the  •'  Acta  Hafniensia."    Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  are,  "  De  usu  plantarum  in- 
digenarum   in    medicina,"    &c.     1688;    "   De 
somno,    &    somniferis   maxime    papaveraceis," 
1682  ;  "  De  niorbis  soporosis,"   &c.    A  parti- 
cular catr.logue  of  all  his  dissertations  is  given 
by  Haller  and  Vender  Linden.     Bayle.     Halkr 
bibl.  Med.  Pract.—h. 


BOR ROMEO,  Chat^lfs,   cardinal,    and  « 
saint  of  the  Roman  church,  was  the  son  of 
count  Gilbert  Borromeo  and  a  sister  of  pope 
Pius  IV.     He  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Arona 
in  ii;38,  and  made  an  early  progress  in  letters. 
On  tiie  accession  of  his  uncle  to  the  popedom, 
in  1559,  he  was  called  to   Rwrne,  and  elevated 
to  the  dignities  of  cardinal-nephew,  tirchbishop 
of  Milan,  grand  penitentiary,  legate  of  Bologna, 
Romagna,   and   the  marche   of  Ancona,    and 
protector  of  several  crowns  and  religious  orders. 
He,  in  fact,  at   the   age  of  twenty-two,    go- 
verned the  most  important  affairs  of  the  church; 
and    the   encouragement   given   to   letters  and 
learned  men  during  that  pontificate  arc  almost 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  him.     He  instituted 
an   academy  in   his  house   named  thi   Vatican 
Knights,  where  all  the  learned   men  in  Rome 
assembled   to  discuss    questions    of  literature, 
particularly  relative  to  sacred  subjects.     At  his 
setting-out  in  life  he  adopted  all  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  in  his  household   and   equi- 
page, which  suited  the  young  nephew  and  fa- 
vourite of  a  pope  ;  but   the   council  of  Trent 
having  warmly  enjoined  the  reformation  of  cle- 
rical manners,  he  was  the  first  to  set  an  example 
of   obedience    to    its    decrees.      He   dismissed 
eighty  domestics  at  once,  discarded  silk  from 
his  dress,  and  fasted  once  every  week  on  bread 
and  water.     He  likewise  zealously  co-operated 
with  the  council  in  the  design  of  promoting 
better  education  among  the  clergy,  and  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  seminaries   in  his  own  dio- 
cese and  other  places  for  this  purpose.  He  \\-as 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Milan;  and 
to  him  was  chiefly  owing  the  erection  of  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  for  the  university  of  Bologna. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  retired  to  his 
archbishopric,  and  chiefly  employed  himself  in 
the  reformation  of  religious   orders,  and  other 
cares  relative  to  the  good  of  the  church  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.     He   visited  the   re- 
motest parts  of  his  diocese,  and   carried   into 
them  pastoral  consolations  of  every  kind.     In  a 
cruel  pestilence  he  assisted  the  poor  personally 
and  by  his  clergy,  and  sold  his  goods  to  give 
them  relief.     He  held  several  provincial  coun- 
cils and  synods,  in  which  he  passed  the  most  sa- 
lutary regulations  for  church-government.     In 
tlie  midst  of  these  meritorious  labours  he  was 
cut  off  at    the  age  of  forty-seven,    in    1584. 
Pope  Paul  V.  in   1610,  bestowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  canonisation,  which  few  in  the  later 
ages  seem  better  to  have  deserved.    This  cardi- 
nal left  a  great  number  of  writings  on  subjects 
of  faith   and  morals  ;  of   which  five   volumes 
folio  were  printed  at  Milan  in  1747.     A  large 
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collection  of  liis  MS.  letters  is  prcsen-ed  in  tliat 
city.  He  wrote  also,  "  Acta  Jicclesia;  Medio- 
lanensis,"  fol.  1599.  Morcri.  Tiraboschi.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

BORROMINI,  Fraxcis,  an  Italian  arclii- 
tcct,  remarkable  for  liis  singular  and  fantastic 
taste,  was  born  in  i  599  at  Bissona  in  the  diocese 
of  Conio,  where  his  father  followed  the  same 
profession.  He  was  sent  at  nine  years  of  age  to 
study  sculpture  at  Milan,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  Maderno  his  relation  was  the  architect 
of  St.  Peter's.  Under  his  patronage  he  turned 
his  attention  principally  to  architecture,  only 
occasionally  indulging  his  taste  for  sculpture. 
On  tlie  death  of  iMaderno  in  1629,  Borromini 
■worked  under  his  successor  Bernini,  and  being 
protected  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  was  employed 
about  the  church  of  Sapienzia  and  the  Bar- 
berini  palace.  A  state  of  subordination,  how- 
ever, was  what  he  could  not  bear  ;  and  lie  at 
length  became  the  declared  rival  of  Bernini, 
and  even  obtained  more  employ  than  he.  His 
reputation  rose  so  high,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
ordered  nom  him  a  design  for  the  enlargement 
of  his  palace  at  Rome,  which,  though  never 
executed,  was  magnificently  rewarded,  as  well 
in  money,  as  by  the  order  of  St.  James.  The 
pope  likewise  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
Christ,  and  a  pension.  Thus  far  he  proceeded 
in  a  career  of  prosperity  ;  but  the  extravagance 
of  liis  taste  at  length  raised  him  many  critics, 
and  Bernini  particularly  opposed  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous corrupter  of  the  sound  principles  of  the 
art.  He  obtained  the  direction  of  a  building 
for  which  Borromini  had  given  the  designs, 
which  so  greatly  chagrined  the  latter,  that  he 
retired  for  some  time  into  Lombardy.  On  his 
return,  he  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  set 
of  grotesques  for  engraving  ;  but  the  affront  he 
had  received  dwelt  so  deeply  on  his  mind,  that 
he  fell  at  length  into  a  kind  of  phrenitic  state. 
In  one  of  his  paroxysms,  being  refused  the 
use  of  paper  and  a  light,  he  seized  a  sword, 
and  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

The  great  aim  of  this  artist  was  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  his  brethren  by  singularities. 
This  disposition  led  liim  to  abuse  his  inventive 
faculties  by  a  vast  variety  of  caprices,  which 
violated  all  the  principles  of  purity  and  simpli- 
city, and  gave  his  works  a  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic air.  He  twisted  and  turned  all  the  lines 
of  his  edifices,  made  projections  and  recesses 
of  all  possible  shapes,  lieaped  together  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  whimsical  and  incongruous  orna- 
rnents,  and,  in  short,  passed  all  the  bounds  of 
good  sense  and  propriety.    His  arcliitecture  has 
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been  compared  to  the  affected  and  capricious 
poetry  of  the  cavalier  Marino.  Jealous  of  his 
bretliren,  and  full  of  ideas  of  his  own  supe- 
riority, he  always  refused  to  act  in  concert  with 
them,  and  before  his  death  burned  all  his  de- 
signs lest  any  other  architect  should  pass  them 
oft  for  his  cwn.  Many  of  his  performances  arc 
to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  churches  and  palaces,  ge- 
nerally marked  by  their  singularity,  but  not 
without  some  striking  beauties.  His  best  work 
is  accounted  to  be  the  college  of  thePropagand.i. 
The  oratory  of  the  Chiesa  Nova,  and  the  house 
of  the  fathers,  are  also  admired.  D' yirgein'ille 
Vies  cles  Archit. — A. 

BOS,  Lambert,  a  distinguished  philologist, 
was  born  in  1670,  at  Worcum  in  Holland, 
where  his  father  was  rector  of  a  college.  He 
himself  became  Greek  professor  at  Francker,  in 
which  office  he  died,  much  regretted,  in  1717. 
His  principal  works  are,  "  A  New  Edition 
with  Additions  of  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Vi- 
lerus  :"  "  An  Edition  of  the  Septuagint ;  with 
Prolegomena  and  various  Readings;"  2  vols.  410. 
Franek.  1709  :  "  Thomoe  Magistri  eclogje  cum 
notis  :"  "  Exercitationes  Philologicse,  quibus 
Novi  Fa^deris  loca  nonnulla  illustrantur;"  170Q, 
and  1 7 13,  8vo. :  "  Mysterii  Ellipseos  Grseca: 
expositi  specimen  :"  "  Antiquitatum  Grx-ca- 
rum  descriptio  :"  "  Animadversiones  ad  scrip- 
tores  quosdam  Grjecos."  The  profound  erudi- 
tion of  Bos  is  commemorated  by  several  critics, 
particularly  by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibl.  Grace. 
and  Hemstershusius  in  his  oration,  De  Lin- 
gua: Graeca;  pr.-vstantia.  His  piece  on  the  Greek 
ellipses  is  highly  esteemed  bygrammarians.  Mo- 
rcri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Saxii  Oiioviastic—X. 

EOSC,  Petiir  du,  the  most  eminent  preacher 
among  the  French  protestants  in  his  time,  was 
born  at  Bayeux  in  1623.  He  waf  educated  at 
Montpuban  and  Saumur  ;  and  in  his  23d  year 
was  erdained  one  of  the  ministers  of  Caen. 
Here  he  soon  acquired  the  liighest  reputation 
for  eloquence,  and  his  fame  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  so  that  tlie  churches  of  Cha- 
renton  and  Paris  made  the  warmest  solicitations 
to  obtain  him  for  their  p.istor,  but  in  vain.  In 
1664,  on  a  false  cliarge  made  against  him  of 
having  spoken  in  very  offensive  terms  on  auri- 
cular confession,  he  was  exiled  ior  a  time  to 
Chalons  ;  but  such  powerful  intercession  wai 
made  for  him,  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Caen  in  the  same  year.  His  return  diftu<;ed  a 
genera!  joy  through  the  city,  which  piov^d  ho\T 
much  he  was  esteemed  by  all  parties.  Of  this, 
a  c.itholic  gentleman,  of  a  free  ch.  r.ictcr,  gave 
a  very  singul.ir  te»tiniony.  1  le  solemnised  the 
event  by  sending  for  two  I'lanciscans  to  diink 
1  I 
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■with  him ;  and  he  urged  the  bottle  so  much, 
that  ons  of  them  died  on  tlie  spot.     Next  day, 
he  waited' on  Vl.  du  Bosc,  and  told  him  "  that 
he  had  thou)^ht  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  monk  to  . 
the  public  joy,  that  the  offering  would  have  been 
more  suitable  had  it  been  a  Jesuit,  but  he  hoped 
it  would  be  acceptable  though   only  a  Francis- 
can."    M.  du  Bosc,  from  his  politeness,  ready 
eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  a 
very  fit  man  to  manage  the  public  affairs  of  his 
sect.     He  was   accordingly  employed  to  draw 
up  and  present  various  remonstrances  and   re- 
presentations against  the  sfiverities  which  into- 
lerance was  continually  ';<ieditating  with  regard 
to  the  protestants  ;  and  by  his  address  he  fre- 
quently obtained  temporary  relief.     He  always 
took  care  to  express  the  warmest  loyalty  towards 
the  king,  and  the   most  unequivocal   spirit  of 
submission  to   civil  authority.     At  length  the 
storm   came  on  irresistibly,  and  by  an  arret  of 
the  parliament  of  Normandy  in  1685,  he  was 
prohibited  from  exercising   his  ministry.     He 
retired  to  Holland,   and  became  a  minister  of 
the  French  church  at  Rotterdam,  till  his  death 
in  1692,     The  works  of  du  Bosc  are  two  vo- 
lumes of  sermons,  printed  in  his  life-time;  and 
a  collection  of  public  papers,  speeches,  letters 
on  points  of  divinity,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
verses,    &c.    published  after  his  death  by   his 
son-in-law  M.  le  Gendre.     Bayle. — A. 

BOSCAGER,    John,    an    eminent   French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Beziers  in  160 1.   He  came 
young  to  Paris,  where  his  uncle,  la  Foret,  was 
an  eminent  teacher  in  law.     Such  was  his  pro- 
gress, that  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  was  able  to  take  his  uncle's  place  during  an 
illness  of  the  latter.     He  afterwards  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  gained  great  reputation  at  the  uni- 
■    versity  of  Fadua.     On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
he  succeeded  to  his  chair,  which  he  occupied  as 
long  as  he  lived.     His  method  of  teaching  gives 
a  favourable  idea  of  the  order  and  comprehen- 
sion of  his   ideas.     He  had  reduced  all  law  to 
certain  principles  or  definitions,  whence  he  de- 
duced conse(|uences,  which  comprised  all  the 
particulars  of  each  topic.     He  composed  some 
treatises  in  Latin,  which  at  the  request  of  Col- 
bert he  translated  into  French.     These  were 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Institute  of  the 
Roman  and  the  French  Law,  with  Remarks  by 
Francis  de    Launay,"    4to.    1686.      After    his 
death  was  published  another  work  of  his,  "  Dc 
Justitia  &  Jure,"   lamo.   1689.     Boscagerdied 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  by  an  unfortunate 
accident.     Walking  out  alone  near  his  country- 
house,  he  fell  into  a  ditch,  whence  he  was  un- 
able to  extricate  himself;  and  it  was  not  till 


next  morning  that  his  domestics  discovered  him. 
He  survived  only  a  few  days.      Moreri — A. 

BOSCAN,  MosEN  Juan  Almogavar,  a 
celebrated  reformer  of  Spanish  poetry,  was 
born  at  Barcelona,  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  He  was  tutor  to  the  famous 
duke  of  Alva,  and  intimate  friend  of  Garcilaso 
de  le  Vega.  The  latter  bears  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony to  his  virtue  and  genius  in  some  lines  tlius 
translated  by  Mr.  Southey: 

Then  hand  in  hand, 
A  youth  approached,  with  Hhffbus  \  in  his  fac« 
The  skilful  eye  might  leaJ  bei  ev  lence 
And  wisdom;   he  was  perfected  jn  all 
The  love  and  various  aito  of  courtesy 
That  humanise  mank'nd  ;  the  graceful  port,- 
And  the  fair  fiont  of  open  manliness, 
Piscovered  Boscan  ;   and  that  fire  illumed 
His  gentrious  face,  tliat  animates  his  song, 
With  never-fading  splendour  there  to  shine. 

Before  his  time,  Spanish  poetry  was  harsh 
and  barbarous.  ,  It  was  by  the  advice  of  An- 
drew Navagero,  then  embassador  from  Venice 
to  Charles  V.,  that  Boscan  made  the  attempt  to 
introduce  into  it  the  Italian  measures  and  taste, 
which  indeed  had  before  been  essayed,  but  with- 
out success.  Garcilaso  was  his  coadjutor,  and 
a  collection  of  their  works  was  published  toge- 
ther in  1544.  One  of  Bosean's  pieces  is  a  pa- 
raphrase of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  v  usseus. 
He  possessed  more  learning  than  taste,  and 
more  taste  than  genius.  He  is  never  sublime, 
but  sometimes  ingenious  and  neat  in  his  turns. 
In  prose  he  translated  the  Courtier  of  Castiglioni. 
He  died  about  1542,  or  1543.  Moreri.  Monthly 
Mngaz.  vol.  II. — A. 

BOSCOVICH,  Joseph  Roger,  a  celebrated 
geometer  and  astronomer,  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  of  various  odier  aca- 
demies, correspondent  of  the  royal  academy 
at  Paris,  was  born  at  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1 7 1 1.  The  Gazette  de  France 
for  1775  asserts  that  his  mother  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  two.  His  sister  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  was  highly  esteemed, for 
her  poems  written  in  the  Italian  language.  In 
his  fifteenth  year,  M.  Boscovich  entered  into 
the  company  of  Jesuits.  He  was  nominated 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college 
before  he  had  completed  the  entire  course  of 
his  studies :  a  singular  derogation  from  the 
usual  custom.  He  was  employed  by  several 
popes  to  secure  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  apprehended  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 
He  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
ecclesiastic  states  ;  constructed  a  plan  of  that 
dominion  for  the  direction  of  several  harbours 
and  streams  ;  and  was  hkewise  employed  in  vi- 
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siting  the  Poiiline  marsh,  in  order  to  give  ad- 
vice respecting  its  drainage.  The  republic  of 
Lucca  entrusted  him  with  the  defence  of  its 
interests  relative  to  its  waters  and  boundary, 
then  in  discussion  with  the  deputies  of  Tus- 
cany, and  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  defend  this 
cause  before  the  emperor.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, during  which  he  visited  most  parts  of 
Europe,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  after- 
wards taught  astronomy  and  optics  in  the  Pala- 
tine schools.  The  royal  society  of  London 
chose  him  to  observe  the  second  transit  of  Ve- 
nus in  California  ;  but  tlie  dissolution  of  his 
order,  which  happened  about  that  time,  inter- 
fered with  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment. 
The  celebrated  observatory  at  Milan  was  con- 
structed according  to  his  plan,  and  is  indebted 
to  his  purse  for  much  of  the  charges  of  con- 
struction. On  the  extinction  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  offered  him  the 
place  of  professor  at  the  university  of  Pisa  ; 
and  Lewis  XV.  invited  him  into  France  in 
1773,  where  he  granted  him  an  appointment 
under  the  title  of  director  of  optics  to  the  navy, 
"with  a  pension  of  8000  livres.  This  title  in- 
duced him  to  extend  his  enquiries  to  the  newest 
and  most  diifieult  pr.rt  of  optics,  the  theory 
of-  achromatic  telescopes,  which  occupies  one 
third  of  five  quarto  volumes,  which  he  publish- 
ed in  1785,  rnd  contains  much  new  and  im- 
portant matter.  In  the  year  1783  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  retired  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  universally  respected  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  this  citv,  February  12, 
1787. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works,  previous  to  the 
year  1762,  is  found  in  the  Second  edition  of  his 
poem,  "  De  soils  &  luna  defectibus,"  pub- 
lished in  that  year.  His  "  Theoria  Philoso- 
phise naturalis,"  though  less  studied  than  it  de- 
serves, has  rendered  liis  name  famous  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  opposition  to  the  atomical  philoso- 
phy, which  ascribes  impenetrability  to  the  par- 
ticles of  matter.  His  other  works  are,  "  Dir.- 
sertationes  quintoe  ad  Dioptricam  pertinentes," 
quarto,  Vienna,  1 767  ;  "  Observations  on  Te- 
lescopes," Alilaii ;  "  A  Voyage  from  Con- 
stantinople into  Poland  ;"  "  Dc  Expeditione 
literaria,"  ficc.  \n  a  work  of  father  Luino,  Je- 
suit of  Milan,  we  find  two  memoirs  of  Bosco- 
vich,  on-.-  on  logarithms,  and  the  other  on  a 
method  of  raising  an  infmiti-nomial  to  an  indt- 
finite  power  ;  and  in  a  work  of  Mr.  Toaldo  of 
Padua,  we  find  a  memoir  of  his  on  a  new  con- 
struction of  the  astronomical  peniiuhim — De- 
scription of  ancient  monuments  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Toja — Account  of  a  newly  discovered 


highway  from  Modcna  to  Pistoia  across  the 
Apennine — Various  Latin  poems,  printed  at 
Milan.  In  the  works  of  father  Lachi,  Jesuit, 
are  inserted  a  long  letter  on  the  measure  of  run- 
ning waters,  and  a  memoir  relative  to  a  law- 
suit, occasioned  by  certain  claims  relative  to 
waters.  Various  memoirs  are  also  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  the  Parisian  academy. 

Boscovich  was  a  man  much  beloved  in  so- 
ciety; his  conversation  was  animated  and  agree- 
able, and  his  facility  for  poetical  composition 
was  such  that  he  readily  dictated  verses  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  To 
the  variety,  the  strength,  and  the  culture  of  his 
talents,  he  -added  the  most  respectable  moral 
principles,  and  a  deportment  which  rendered 
the  attachment  of  his  friends  no  less  lively  than 
their  esteem  and  respefl:.  Rosier  s  Index  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Acackmy.  Nouv.  Dith  Hist. 
1 79 1.   Supplement. — W.  N. 

BOSIO,  James,  knight-servitor  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  order  at  Rome 
was  long  committed  to  him,  in  which  office  he 
acquitted  himself  with  reputation.  He  particu- 
larly attached  himself  to  cardinal  Petrochini, 
general  of  the  Augustins,  with  the  expectation 
that  he  would  succeed  to  the  papal  chair ;  but 
finding  that  his  patron  was  passed  over  without 
notice  at  two  vacancies,  he  retired,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  pious  exercises. 
Bosius  is  known  as  a  literary  character  by  his 
elaborate  and  voluminous  history  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  entitled,  "  Dell'  Istoria  della  sacra 
religione  dell'  illustrissima  militia  di  .San  Gioano 
Gierosolimitano,"  3  vols.  fol.  printed  at  Rome 
in  1621,  1629,  and  1684.  Two  cordeliers,  to 
whom  he  left  his  memoirs,  are  said  to  have 
had  a  great  share  in  putting  them  into  form. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  verbose  and  prolix, 
and  little  critical  judgment  is  shewn  in  the 
matter ;  yet  the  multiplicity  of  facts  it  contains, 
has  rendered  it  the  source  whence  later  histo- 
rians of  rhe  order  have  derived  most  of  their 
materials.  The  measure  of  Bosio's  mind  may 
be  learned  from  the  extraordinary  devotion  he 
paid  to  the  wood  of  the  real  cross,  the  history 
of  which  he  wrote  from  its  discovery  in  the  time 
of  Constantine. 

Anthony  Bosio,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  alsq  agent  at  Rome  for  Malta,  distinguish- 
ed himself  (or  his  researches  into  the  catacombs 
and  vaults  of  Rome,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death  in  a  folio  volume,  en- 
titled, "  Roma  Sotteranen,"  1632,  containing 
all  the  monuments  and  epitaphs  to  S--  met  with 
of  the  first  Christians.     This  woik  was  ir.ins- 
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lated  into  Latin  with  improvements  by  Paul 
Aiiin;hi,  in  165 1.  Aloreri.  Tirahoschi,  Noiiv, 
DLL  Hi^t.—K. 

BC^lSQUET,    Francis,    a   learned    French 
prelate,  born    at  Narbonne   in    1605,  received 
his  education  at  tlie  college  of  Foix  in  Tou- 
louse, and  exercised  various  civil  employments 
before  he  entered   the   church.     He  was  first 
roynl  judge  at  Narbonne.      Having  occasion  to 
visit  Paris  on  account  of  a  law-suit,  he  became 
known  to   chancellor   Seguier,   who   took  him 
into  Normandy  in  1639,  and  made  him  attor- 
ney-general in  the  parliament  of  that  province. 
He  was  afterwards  created   intendant,  first  of 
Guienne,  then  of  Languedoc,  and  counsellor 
of  state.     We  are  not  told  what  induced  him 
to  change  his   destination  in  life ;  but  we  iind 
him,  in  1648,  nominated  to   the  bishopric  of 
Lodeve,  on  the  resignation  of  John  de  Planta- 
rit,  his  old  college-friend.     Wlien  the  affair  of 
the  five  propositions  was  carried  to  Rome  for 
determination,  Bosquet  was  appointed  deputy 
for  the  French  clergy,  and  also  entrusted  by  the 
king  with  the  management  of  the  national  con- 
cerns.    "While  in  that  capital,  he  was  translated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Montpellier,  of  which  see 
he   took  possession  in    1657.      His   episcopal 
conduct  was   highly  exemplary    for  strictness 
and  regularity,  joined  to  fervent  piety  and  li- 
beral alms-giving.     He  appeared  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1670,  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  prelates  in  the  kingdom.    He  died 
of  an  apoplexy  in  1676.  Bosquet  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  reputation.     When  young, 
he  displayed  his  learning  by  a  Latin  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes,  of  the  Synopsis  of  Civil 
Law  composed  in  Greek  verse  by  Michael  Psel- 
lus.     He  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Popes 
who  resided  at  Avignon,"  com.prising  the  pe- 
riod  from    1305   to    1394.     He   published  se- 
veral epistles  of  pope  Linocent  IIL  with  learned 
notes.     His  most  considerable  work  is  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Gallican   church,   to  the  reign  of 
Constantine  ;"  it  is  in  Latin,  and  there  are  two 
editions  of  it;  the  latter,  much  augmented,  in 
1636,  4to. :  in    this  there  is  a  singular  omis- 
sion of  a  liberal  paragraph,  confessing  the  errors 
and  fictions  which  have  intruded  into  the  early 
accounts  of  the  Gallican  cl  urch.  He  left  bchiiid 
him  some  IMS.  observations  concerning  the  li- 
berties of  the  French   church,  and  some  notes 
on  the  canon  law.     Bavlc.    Monri. — A. 

BOSSO,  InTatthew,  a  learned, and  worthy 
ecclesiastic  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Verona  in  1428.  He  studied 
first  at  Milan  under  Peter  Perieoni,  an  eminent 
professor  of  elocu.-nce  ;  and  then,  having  first 
witered  in  the  ccn^jregation  of  canons  regular 


of  tire  Lateran,  continued  his  studies  at  Padua, 
under  Timothy  MafFei.  riis  reputation  for 
harning  and  piety  raised  him  to  the  highest 
oiHets  in  his  order.  He  governed  sever.d  ca- 
nonrii's,  and  partieul.-.rly  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew at  Fitsole,  wliich  was  the  occasion  of 
introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  whose  aricestor  Cosmo  had  at  a  vast 
expence  rebuilt  that  abbey.  Lorenzo  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem  for  Bosso,  and  made  hint 
his  confessor  ;  and  it  was  in  his  church,  and 
from  his  hands,  that  his  son  John,  afterwards 
pope  Leo  X.,  received,  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
ensigns  of  the  cartlinalate.  Lorenzo's  learned 
friends,  Angelo  Poliziano  and  Pico  dclla  Rli- 
randola,  were  not  less  intimate  with  Bosso ; 
and  the  latter  passed  a  year  in  his  abbey.  Six- 
tus  IV.  thought  him  the  fittest  person  for  a  le- 
gation to  cheek  the  disorders  prevalent  in  the 
nunneries  of  Liguria  and  the  adjacent  provinces  j 
and  wished  to  repay  his  services  by  a  bishopric, 
which  Bosso  refused  to  accept.  After  havin;; 
five  times  sustained  the  ofhce  of  visitor,  and 
twice  of  procurator-general  of  his  order,  he 
died  at  Padua  in  1 5 02.  Bosso  wrote  several 
works,  principally  relative  to  moral  philosophy  : 
as,  "  De  salutaribus  animi  gaudiis:"  "  De  in- 
stituendo  sapientia  animo :"  "  De  tolerandis 
adversis  :"  "  De  gerendo  magistratu :"  "  De 
immoderato  mulierum  cultu :"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  and  other  small  pieces,  entitled, 
"  Recupcrationes  Fesulanx-,"  this  last  con- 
tains much  curious  matter,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  typography  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  I493> 
folio.  Payle.  Tiriiboschi.  Roscoes  Lorenzo  tie' 
Mcdki,  II.-.A. 

BOSSU,  Rene'  i.e,  a  critic  of  eminence^ 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1631.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Nanterre,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  religious  fraternity  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. He  first  pursued  the  studies  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  but  was  afterwards  destined 
to  the  professorship  of  polite  letters,  which  he 
exercised  for  some  years  in  dilfeient  houses  of 
the  society.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to  liv<3 
in  lettered  tranquillity  at  St.  Genevieve,  whers 
the  library  had  been  much  augmented  ;  and 
here  he  published  his  "  Pavallel  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  and  of  Aristotle,"  which  was 
soon  followed  by  his  more  popular  "  Treatise  on 
Epic  Poetry  "  He  besides  published  a  small 
piece  in  favour  of  Boileau  against  St.  Sorlin.  A 
much  greater  share  of  his  compositions  remain.* 
in  MS.  at  the  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Chartres,  of 
which  he  was  made  sub-prior  in  1677.  He  died 
in  1683.  Bossu  was  a  man  of  a  solid  and  pe-v 
nctrating  understanding,  a  lively  but  rcgulatedf 
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jmnghiation,  anJ  a  mile',  ami  benevolent  clia- 
ractev.  With  rcsp;:ct  to  his  philosophical 
worl^,  it  has  heeii  observed  that  he  did  not  know 
that  both  Descartes  and  Avi.  totlc  were  soon  to 
give  place  to  sounder  systems.  His  work  on 
epic  postry  has  proved  of  more  durable  reputa- 
tion. Its  rules  are  for  the  niojt  part  founded 
on  good  sense,  tliough  too  much  shackled  by 
authority.  Voltaire  observes,  that  they  will 
never  make  a  po.n  ;  which,  indeed,  might  be 
equally  faid  of  any  otlier  system  of  precepts.  It 
is  an  unfinished  performance,  the  author  in- 
tending to  have  added  exemplifications  of  his 
rules  from  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  the  Hague  in  17 14,  with  a  memoir 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  by  father 
Courayer.      Moreri. —  A. 

BOSSQEl',     James-Benignus,    celebrated 
for  his   eloquence  as   a   pulpit  orator,  and   his 
acumen  as  a  controversial  divine,  ranked  among 
the   ablest  champions    of   the  Roman-catholic 
faith,  and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  French 
clergy,  was  born    in  1627,  at  Dijon,  and  be- 
longed to  an   ancient   family,   many  members 
of  which  had  distirjguished  themselves   in  the 
parliament  of  Burgundy.     He  was  placed  very 
young  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  ;  who,  dis- 
cerning in  him  superior  abilities,  employed  their 
usual  arts  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  their  or- 
der.     But   an   uncle   of   his,   suspecting   their 
intentions,  drew  him  in  time  out  of  their  hands. 
Whilst  with  them  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
uncommon  ardour,  assiduity,  and  success.  Even 
when  a  boy,  his  application  to  learning  made 
him  often  decline  joining  in  the  active  .'ports  of 
his  companions,  who, in  playful  revenge,  punned 
upon  his  name,  and  called  him  Bos  smtiis  ara- 
tro,  an  ox  trained  to  the  plough.     The  height 
to  which  he   afterwards  soared,  may  be  added 
to  the  proofs,  that  genius  and  industry  are  far 
from  being  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  indo- 
lence would  gladly  insinuate.     Having  chosen 
the  clerical  profession,  whatever  had  any  connec- 
tion with  it  he  made  the  object  of  his  attention. 
The  fathers,  the  sclxiol-men,  even  the  mysti- 
cal writers,  came  all  within  his  extensive  read- 
ing.      Among  tlie    theologians,    his    favourite 
was  Augustin,  as  Homer  was  among  the  poets; 
for  he  was  by  no  moans  unacquaintv  d  with  po- 
lite literature,  though  no  admirer  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  mythology  in   n.cdern  poetry.     Of 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  the  only  one  he 
allowed   himself  to   neglect  was  mathematics, 
which  he  did  not  think  calculated  to  make  him 
a  sounder  divine,  or  a  more  eloquent  pr.aeher. 
The  pliilos(>|)liy  of  D  .si    rtes,  which  then  pos- 
fcbsedtlic  chnrm  of  nov^iiy,  he  had  tlie  courage 


to  adopt,  though  it  underwent  at  that  time  muclj 
abuse  a'.id   persecution.     i:Ie  often  visited   the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe,  a   place  no  doubt  weU 
adapted  to  impress  on  the  reflecting  and  feeling 
mind  many  a  lesson  highly  useful  to  a  practi- 
cal teacher.     At  so  early  an  age  as  sixteen,  he 
displayed  his  talents  for  public  speaking  by  a 
discourse  on  a  given  subject,  which,  after  a  very- 
short  preparation,  he  delivered  before  a  nume- 
rous  and   select    compatiy,    by  wiiom    it   was 
greatly  applauded.     His  memory  was  as  extra- 
ordinary as  his  abilities.     His  style  of  preacliing 
was  lofty,  free,  animated,  and  energetic.  Of  his 
sermons  he  seldom  wrote  down  more  than  the 
heads,  which  after  deep  meditation  in  the  clo- 
set he  enlarged  upon  in  the  pulpit  witli  ready 
and  copious  eloquence.     His  printed  sermon's 
are  rather  bold  and  masterly  sketches  than  fi- 
nished compositions.     Though  they  have  been 
greatly  admired,  yet  has  their  fame  been  eclips- 
ed by  the  discourses  of  Bourdaloue  and  Masil- 
lon.     But   his  funeral  orations  are  still  consi- 
dered as   superi  )r  to  every  production   of  the 
kind  in  the  French  language,  and  as  excelling 
all  others  in  sublimity  and  p.ithos.  Of  the  seven 
which   he,  delivered   and  published,  the  three 
which  have  established  his  pre-eminence  in  that 
species  of  oratory,  are  those  for  tlie  queen  of 
England,  widow  of  our  Charles  th;:  First,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  the   Fourth  of  France,  in 
which  is  introduced  a  fine  delineation  of  Crom- 
well's character  and  politics ;  for  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  sister  to  our  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
for  the  famous  prince  of  Conde.     The  stvle  of 
these,  tliough  in  general  very  elevated  and  full 
of  imagery,  sinks  sometimes  into  the  plain  and 
familiar ;  but  even   then,  the   greatness  of  the 
thought  often  supports  and  ennobles  what  is 
low  and  trite  in   t!ie  expression.     The  foreign 
reader,  however,  will  not  always  be  affected  by 
those  passages  which  produced  so  mucii  elTect 
at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  are  still  highly  ad- 
mired by  the  French  critics. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  tlic  works  to 
the  author,  who,  after  having  co;!ipkted  liis 
theological  course  at  Paris,  where  he  became 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1652,  spent  "^ome 
years  at  .Metz,  of  which  ciiurch  he  w.!.'  a  canon, 
and  where  he  wrote  his  fir-t  polemic  piece,  A 
refutation  ot  the  catechism  of  a  huguenot  mini-, 
ster  of  that  town,  with  whcm  he  lived  on  terms 
of  friendship,  not  less  aft^r  than  before  tl'is 
controversy.  On  his  gs>ing  back  to  the  capi- 
tal, he  soon  gained  such  ceLbrity  by  his  ser- 
mons, as  to  be  appointed  in  1661  to  preach 
before  the  king.  During  iiis  -tay  at  Ver.s.nllc'i 
he  maintained  the  ui^n.ty  of  tiic  clerical  cIuj- 
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racter,  and  showed  liimself  above  practising  the 
arts  of  a  courtier.  It  was  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  that  the  bishopric  of  Condom 
■was  bestowed  on  him.  This,  however,  when 
chosen  to  be  the  dauphin's  preceptor,  in  1670, 
he  freely  resijrned,  lest  the  duties  of  these  two 
important  offices  should  interfere  with  each 
other.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  for  the  use  of 
his  pupil  his  discourse  on  universal  history, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  masterly  of 
all  his  performances,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  read  and,  admired  long  after  his  contro- 
versial writings,  already  confined  to  the  libraries 
of  theologians,  will  be  forgotten,  together  with 
the  disputes  that  gave  them  birth.'  The  view 
exhibited  by  this  work  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  ancient  world  (for  it  pro- 
ceeds no  further  than  to  Charlemagne),  tliough 
very  comprehensive  and  compendious,  is  never- 
theless in  a  high  degree  distinct,  animated,  and 
impressive.  The  complacency  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  theocracy  among  the  Israelites, 
and  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  over  heresy,  has 
however  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  having 
written  history  more  as  a  divine  and  a  church- 
man than  as  a  philosopher.  With  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  two  points,  he  appears,  from, 
•what  he  said  in  defence  of  himself,  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  deeply  im- 
pressing the  mind  of  the'  heir  to  regal  and  al- 
most unlimited  power,  M'ith  the  idea,  that  a 
righteous  God  is  the  ruler,  judge,  and.disposer 
of  kings,  who  are  accountable  to  him  for  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
entrusted.  When  the  young  prince's  education 
was  completed,  Lev-^is  XIV.  to  reward  the  close 
attention  Bossuet  had  paid  to  it,  raised  him,  in 
1681,  to  the  see  of  Meaux.  The  comparative 
leisure  he  then  enjoyed,  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  church  against  both  infidels  and 
protestants,  especially  the  latter,  of  whom, 
some  that  came  over  to  the  establishment,  ac- 
tually were,  or  pretended  to  be,  converted  by 
his  arguments.  All  his  polemic  writings,  and 
particularly  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  his  history  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  protestant  churclies,  are  distin- 
guished by  logical  acuteness  and  weighty  ex- 
pressions, and  display  his  dexterity  in  exposing 
the  weak  side  of  his  adversaries,  and  bringing 
forward  no  topics  on  his  own,  but  such  as  are 
most  plausible  and  striking.  The  points  on 
which  he  lays  the  chief  stress  are  these  :  the 
antiquity  and  unity  of  the  churches  ;  the  accu- 
mulated authority  of  fathers,  councils,  and 
popes,  during  a  long  course  of  ages;  the  no- 
velty of  the  pretensions  of  the  reformers,  an 


upstart  race,  deserters  of  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  of  the  saints  ;  the  necessity  of 
an  umpire  empowered  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  peace,  to  decide  in  matters  of  faitli 
and  discipline,  and  to  explain  the  scriptures; 
and  lastly,  the  scandalous  consequence  of  not 
submitting  to  this  umpire,  clearly  discerned  in 
the  want  of  union  among  the  protestants,  and 
in  their  splitting  continually  into  new  sects,  all 
claiming,  on  equal  grounds,  an  equal  right  to 
interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  to  call  them- 
selves tlie  only  true  church.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars he  was  ably  answered  by  the  ministers 
of  the  French  Calvinists,  with  some  of  whom 
he  held  public  conferences.  Claude,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  these,  was  thought  even  by  some 
of  the  catholics  to  have  foiled,  in  this  theological 
combat,  the  doughty  champion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  entered  also  on  a  correspondence 
on  the  points  of  di.-pute  between  the  papists  and 
the  protestants  with  the  famous  I^eibnitz,  who, 
desirous  of  uniting  the  two  parties,  strove  to 
persuade  him  that  each  should  make  some  con- 
cessions. But  Bosruet,  who  thought  the  catho- 
lics stood  on  higher  ground,  maintained  that 
not  a  single  point  ought  to  be  yielded  up  to  re- 
bellious children  as  matter  of  right ;  though  as 
matter  of  favour  he  thought  the  sacramental 
cup  might  be  given  to  the  laity.  He  was  not, 
however,  aji  advocate  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  or  for  his  assumed  right  ot  deposing 
kings.  On  the  contrary,  both  these  were  op- 
posed by  him  with  great  energy,  when  Inno- 
cent XI.  supported  claims  contrary  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown,  and  to  the  liberties  of 
the  clergy  of  France  By  this  conduct  he  lost 
the  cardinaTs  hat,  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  pope,  if  he  would  but  abstain  from  taking 
an  active  p-^t  in  the  quarrel.  After  having 
written  in  defence  of  the  christian  religion,  the 
catholic  faith,  and  the  Galilean  church,  he  next 
undertook  to  refute  the  notions  of  the  amiable 
Fenelon,  ccncerning  quietism  or  disinterested 
love  towards  God  ;  either  because  he  deemed 
them  dangerous,  aswell  as  erroneous,  or  perhaps 
because  he  was  not  sorry  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  lowering  the  reputation  of  the 
only  man  whom  he  could  consider  as  rivaling 
his  fame.  The  archbishop  of  Cambray  com- 
plained wiih  his  usual  mildness  of  having  been 
treated  by  his  episcopal  brother  with  unneces- 
sary harshness.  The  zeal  of  the  latter  respect- 
ing this  subject  was  indeed  so  great,  that  one 
day,  having  at  court  maintained  his  opinion 
with  such  warmth,  that  the  king  said  to  him: 
"  What  would  YOU  have  clone,  if  I  had  sided 
with  Fenelon  against  you  .'"  *'  Sire,"  answered 
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Bossuet  with  great  spirit,  "  I  would  have 
spoken  ten  times  as  loud."  If  at  that  time  he 
spoke  with  a  firmness  which  he  knew  would 
not  displease  the  pious  monarch  in  a  prelate, 
on  another  occasion  he  showed'tio  small  dexte- 
rity in  avoiding  to  give  offence,  yet  without 
contradicting  his  avowed  sentiments.  In  some 
of  his  writings  he  had  condemned   theatrical 


lection  of  them  was  made  in  1743,  in  12  vols. 
4to ;  to  which  was  added  a  supplement  of 
5  vols.  4to ;  and  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
have  published  twelve  volumes  of  a  new  and 
improved  edition.  Tliey  chiefly  consist,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  of  coatrcvcrsial  trea- 
tises, explanations  of  scripture,  mor.il  and  tlieo- 
logical   writings,   &c.     He  wrote  a  defence  of 


exhibitions.      Lewis   XIV.   who    was   fond  of  the  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  on  cccle- 

them,  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  going  to  siastical  power,  in  L.uin,  a  language  in  the  use 

see  plays,  he  replied,  "  There  are  for  it  great  of  which  he  did  not  excel;  whereas,  in  his  own 

examples,    and    against  it  strong    arguments."  tongue,  notwithstanding  some   inequalities,  he 

Considering  the  decided  turn  of  his  mind  for  must  ever  be  esteemed  a  classic.     The  French 

controversy,  it   may  seem   surprising,  that  he  academy,  which  gave  him  admission  in  167 1, 

took  no  share  in  the  disputes  between  the  Jan-  boasts  of  him  as  one  of  the  members  from  whom 


scnists  and  the  Jesuists.  Perhaps  he  was 
equally  disgusted  with  the  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  one  party,  and  the  worldly  policy  of  the 
other.  We  have  seen  this  great  man  shine 
forth  as  an  orator,  and  a  controversialist.  In  a 
light  perhaps  still  niore  respectable,  and  cer- 
tamly  more  engaging,  he  next  appears,  retired 
to  his  diocese,  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  and  pastoral  functions, 
and  particularly  to  the  instruction,  comfort, 
and  relief,  of  the  unlettered,  the  afHicted,  and 
the  indigent,  to  whom  his  house  was  always 
open.  Peasants  and  children  were  select  ob- 
jects of  his  attention  in  his  clerical  visits.   It  was 


it  derives  the  highest  honour.  Eloge  Acadt- 
miqiie  par  d" AUinbert.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mo- 
reri. — B. 

BOTH,  John  and  An'drev.',  two  brothers, 
painters,  inseparable  in  their  works  and  lives,, 
were  the  sons  of  a  painter  in  gla^s  at  Utrecht, 
where  they  were  born  about  1610.  They  were 
brought  up  under  Abraham  Blomaert,  and, 
when  young,  travelled  into  France  and  Italy, 
where  tliey  formed  their  respective  manners. 
John  practised  landscape,  and  imitated  the  clear 
style  of  colouring  of  Claude  Lorrain,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  Claude ;  especially  as  the  figures  added 


whilst  engaged  in  this  truly  christian  work  that     to  his  pieces  by  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had 

adopted  the  'style  of  Bamboccio,  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  Claude.  They  painted  in 
conjunction,  with  great  facility,  and  an  admi- 
rable management  of  the  lights  and  shades,  as 


he  ended,  in  1704,  a  life  which  had  been  re- 
markably studious,  and  uniformly  dignified.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  to  his  honour,  that,  tliougli 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  was  no  friend  to  persecu- 
tion, and  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  Huguenots  were  treated. 
Yet  there  is  no  evidence  upon  record  of  his 
having  represented  to  the  king  the  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  impolicy,  of  this  conduct. 

His  behaviour  and  manners  always  com- 
manded respect,  but  they  often  betrayed  haugh- 
tiness, a  domineering  disposition,  and  a  high 
opinion  of  himself ;  and  showed  he  had  but 
little  of  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  gentleness, 
which  in  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  was  joined 
to  every  virtue  that  inspires  veneration.  The 
difference  of  tlieir  characters  is  easily  discerned 
in  their  writings.  In  those  of  Bossuet,  the 
reader  admires  vigour  of  mind  and  strength  of 
reasoning ;  in  those  of  Fenelon,  he  feels  the 
persuasive  power  arising  from  the  union  of  a 
fine  genius  with  genuine  benevolence.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  formi  r  has  been  said  to  have  de- 
monstrated the  truth,  and  the  latter  to  have 
exhibited  the  amiableness,  of  religion. 

Bossuet's  works  are  very  numerous.     A  col- 


well  as  a  warm  and  brilliant  tone  of  colouring. 
After  attaining  high  reputation  at  Rome,  they 
went  to  Venice,  where  their  labours  were  equal- 
ly esteemed.  At  this  city  Andrew  met  with 
an  unfortunate  end  in  1650,  by  being  accident- 
ally drowned  in  a  canal.  John,  in  great  dis- 
tress, returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  the 
same  year.  Their  works  are  met  with  in  all 
capital  collections.  John  engraved  a  book  of 
landscapes  and  grotesques,  done  witli  much 
spirit.     D'Ar^enville  Fies  lies  Peintres. — A. 

BOUCHARDON,  Edme,  a  very  eminent 
French  sculptor,  was  born  in  1698  at  Chau- 
mont  in  Bassigny,  where  his  father  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect.  He  very  early  displ.iyed 
a  taste  for  drawing,  whicii  his  father  encou- 
raged ;  and  having  destined  him  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  sculptor,  he  sent  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Coustou  the 
younger.  His  merit  here  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  kmg's  pensioner  at  Rome.  At 
that  metropolis  of  the  .irts  he  made  good  ad- 
vantage of  his  Uknt  lor  design,  m  copying  thi: 
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precious  remains  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
works  of  modern  painters.  lie  returned  with  a 
rich  collection  of  his  studies,  and  settled  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished,  not- 
withstanding a  perfect  simplicity  of  character, 
an  absent  and  inanimate  manner,  and  the  total 
neglect  of  intrigue.  Several  works  of  import- 
ance were  put  into  his  hands,  among  which 
some  of  the  principal  are,  the  fountain  in  the 
rue  de  Crenelle,  fauxbourg  St.  Germain  ;  a 
statue  of  Love  making  a  bow  of  the  club  of 
Hercules  with  the  arms  of  Mars ;  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  XV.  at  Paris.  Bou- 
chardon  was  made  designer  to  the  academy  of 
belles-lettres  in  1736,  and  obtained  great  credit 
for  the  medals  struck  after  his  designs.  In  1 744 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  painting,  of 
which  he  was  made  professor  in  1  746.  After 
arriving  at  high  eminence  in  his  art,  he  died  in 
1762,  leaving  a  decent  fortune,  the  fruit  of  his 
industry  and  regularity.  His  compositions  are 
in  the  style  of  simple  antiquity,  and  more  to  be 
admired  for  their  correctness  and  good  taste, 
than  their  force  of  expression  or  vigour  of  ima- 
gination. His  drawings  are  reckoned  equal  to 
those  of  the  greatest  masters  in  that  walk.  En- 
gravings have  been  made  from  several  of  them  ; 
and  a  treatise  on  anatomy  for  the  use  of  artists, 
published  by  Huquieres  in  174 1,  is  illustrated 
with  figures  by  his  hand.  A  story  is  told  of 
Bouehardon,  which  does  more  credit  to  his 
taste  than  his  erudition,  and  will  seem  extraor- 
dinary in  a  copyist  of  antiques.  Count  Caylus 
(one  of  the  few  who  had  access  to  his  work- 
shop) one  day  found  him  in  an  unusual  agitai- 
tion,  walking  about  with  a  book  in  his  hand : 
"  Ah,  sir !  (he  cried,  on  seeing  the  count) 
since  I  have  read  this  book,  men  are  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  all  nature  appears  to  be  aggran- 
dised." It  was  an  old  and  indifferent  trans- 
lation cf  Homer.  Bouehardon,  nevertheless, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  costume  of  anti- 
quity, and  avoided  going  to  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, lest  the  defects  in  that  point  should 
"  spoil  his  eyes."  The  chief  amusement  of  this 
artist  was  mjsic,  which  he  performed  in  a 
masterly  style.  D' Argtiiville  Vies  da  Sculp- 
ietirs. — A. 

BOUCHER,  Francis,  a  French  painter  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1704,  and  edu- 
cated under  le  Moine.  He  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  academy  when  only  nineteen,  and 
then  finished  his  studies  at  Rome.  Returning, 
he  settled  at  Paris,  where  his  style  of  painting 
caused  him  to  be  named  the  Painieir  of  the 
Graces,  and  tlie  French  Albani.  He  wrought 
with  facility    and  correctness,  composed  in  a 


rich  and  brilliant  style,  and  gave  superior  ele- 
gance and  expression  to  the  airs  cf  his  heads. 
Latterly,  his  colouring  had  too  much  of  the 
purple  cast,  and  his  carnations  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  reflected  from  a  red  curtain.  He 
obtained  the  place  of  first  painter  to  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  academy  of  painting  after 
tlie  death  of  Vanloo  5  but  a  premature  old  age 
carried  him. off  in  1770.  He  was  by  character 
gay,  social,  and  frank,  without  envy  or  avarice, 
ready  to  bestow  his  works  on  his  friends  who 
admired  them,  and  a  liberal  eneourager  of 
young  artists.  He  made  a  modest  estimate  of 
his  own  merits  ;  and  being  once  desired  to  re- 
touch a  picture  of  one  of  the  first  Italian  mas- 
ters, he  refused,  saying,  "  Such  works  are  holy 
vessels  to  mc."  Like  Albani,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  having  a  domestic  partner  who  could 
serve  him  as  a  model  of  the  graces.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOUCHER,  John,  a  memorable  example 
of  the  fury  of  religious  fanaticism,  was  born  at 
Paris.  After  teaching  in  the  university  of 
Rheims,  he  removed  to  that  of  his  native  city, 
in  which  he  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and,  finally,  rector  in  1580.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
soon  after  received  the  doctorial  cap,  and  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Benedict's.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  most  violent 
and  seditious  of  the  partisans  of  the  league 
against  king  Henry  III.  It  was  in  his  apartment 
that  the  first  assembly  of  the  rebels  was  held  in 
1585  -,  and  he  caused  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung 
in  his  church,  which  commenced  the  popular 
insurrection  of  1587,  that  proved  so  detrimen- 
tal to  the  king.  He  was  the  great  trumpeter  of 
rebellion  in  the  pulpit  j  and  promoted  the  same 
cause  with  his  pen,  by  writing,  amon'lJ  other 
pieces,  a  discourse,  "  De  justa  Henrici  III. 
abdicatione  e  Francorum  regno,"  Par.  1589;  in 
which  he  brings  the  most  infamous  charges 
against  the  king.  He  was  strongly  suspected  cf 
being  an  instigator  of  the  crime  of  James  Cle- 
ment, at  least  he  publicly  applauded  the  assas- 
sination after  it  was  commiitted.  He  declaimed 
furiously  against  the  succession  of  Henry  I V.  as 
being  a  protestant ;  and  after  his  abjuration, 
Boucher  still  continued  his  hostility,  on  the  pre- 
text that  the  king's  conversion  was  oniy  feigned, 
and  his  absolution  by  the  pope  invalid.  On  this 
topic  he  published  nine  sermons,  preached  at 
Paris  in  1593.  When  Henry  gained  possession 
of  his  capital,  these  sermons  were  publicly 
burnt,  and  the  author  made  his  escape  to  Flan- 
ders, with  the  Spanish  garrison.  He  obtained  a 
canonry  at   Tournay,    where  he   resided  fifty 
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years,  dying  dean  of  that  chapter  in  1644.  ^^c 
is  supposed  to  have  written,  under  a  feigned 
name,  an  apology  for  John  Chatel,  who  made 
an  attempt  on  the  Hfe  of  Henry  IV.  and  for  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  who  were  banished  France 
in  consequence  of  it.  His  party  virulence  was 
carried  so  far,  that  he  even  justified  the  sixteen 
for  their  violence  against  the  president  Brisson, 
and  dignified  by  the  title  of  martyrs  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  wretches  whom  the  duke  de  May- 
enne  caused  to  be  hanged  for  that  murder.  It  is 
said,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  re- 
gretted living  among  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, and  felt  remorse  for  his  atrocities.  Bayle. 
J^Ioj'eri. — A. 

BOUCICAUT,  or  John  le  AIeingle,  se- 
cond of  the  name,  marshal  of  France,  count  of 
Beaufort,  and  (by  marriage)  viscount  of  Tu- 
renne,  a  warrior  of  great  fame,  and  son  to  the 
first  marshal  Boueicaut,  began  to  bear  arms  at 
ten  years  of  age.  He  fought  by  the  side  of 
Charles  VI.  whose  page  of  honour  he  had  been 
at  the  battle  of  Bcsbec  in  1382,  when  he  was 
knighted.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
marshal,  and  in  1396  he  accompanied  the 
count  of  Nevers,  son  to  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  a  crusade  against  Bajazet  emperor  of  the 
Turks.  The  signal  valour  of  the  French  band 
could  not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ni- 
copolis,  at  which  all  the  French  captives  were 
slaughtered,  except  twenty-four  of  the  princi- 
pal, among  whom  was  Boueicaut.  He  was  ran- 
somed ;  and  was  sent  in  1400  with  a  small  re- 
inforcement to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople, then  closely  pressed  by  Bajazet.  By 
his  conduct  and  bravery  the  enemy  was  driven 
to  a  distance,  and  several  fortresses  were  reco- 
vered ;  but  after  a  year's  struggle,  the  want  of 
pay  and  provisions  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his 
few  troops,  and  return  to  France,  bringing  with 
him  the  distressed  emperor  Manuel.  The  city  of 
Genoa  having  placed  itself  under  the  dominion 
of  France,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Galeazzo 
Visconti  lord  of  Milan,  parties  ran  so  high 
there  as  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  the  French  governor  was  unable  to  keep 
order.  Boueicaut  was  therefore  sent  to  Genoa 
in  I4t)i,  who,  by  his  vigour  and  severity,  soon 
restored  tranquillity,  and  rendered  himself  so 
acceptable  to  the  Genoese,  that  they  sent  to 
request  he  might  be  made  their  governor  for 
life.  He  built  two  fortresses  to  defend  and 
keep  the  place  in  subjection.  While  occupying 
this  situation,  his  assistance  was  desired  to  re- 
lieve FamagOFta,  invested  by  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus. He  sailed  thither  in  1403,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  agree  to  a  peace.     He  thence  made 
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an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  after- 
wards plundered  Berut  in  J"yria.  On  his  re- 
turn he  fell  in  with  a  Venetian  squadron 
which  had  been  sent  to  watch  him,  and  an  en- 
gagement ensued,  the  blame  of  which  each 
party  threw  on  the  other.  The  Venetians  gain- 
ed the  principal  advantage,  in  consequence  of 
their  superiority,  but  Boueicaut  returned  in 
safety  to  Genoa,  where  his  presence  was  re- 
quired to  appease  some  commotions  which  had 
arisen.  These  arose  to  a  greater  height  in  1405, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapacity  of  the  French, 
and  gave  full  employment  for  the  marshal's  vi- 
gour and  prudence.  Meantime  he  added  Pisa 
to  the  French  dominion,  and  made  other  ac- 
quisitions, in  which  he  seems  to  have  consider- 
ed the  advancement  of  his  own  power,  and  that 
of  his  nation,  rather  than  the  good  of  the  people 
he  governed.  His  ambition  led  him  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Milan,  wiiithcr  he  was  invited 
by  the  Guelph  faction;  and  in  1409  he  led 
thither  a  large  body  of  French  cavalry,  seized 
the  government,  and  exercised  it  with  a  rigour 
which  made  him  very  unpopular.  During  his 
absence,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  in- 
vited into  Genoa  by  the  Ghibelines,  who  rose, 
massacred  all  the  trench  in  the  city,  and  tools 
possession  of  the  citadel.  On  the  news  of  this 
event,  Boueicaut  marched  out  of  .Milan  under 
pretence  of  an  expedition  to  Pavia,  and  began 
his  retreat.  He  was,  however,  attacked  in  his 
march,  and  defeated,  and  with  great  difficulty 
escaped  over  the  Alps  into  France.  When  re- 
turned, he  embraced  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  14 15  he  led  the  vanguard  at 
the  battle  of  Azincourt;,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.  He  was  carried  into  England,  and 
died  there  in  142 1.  This  great  chief  was  as 
remarkable  for  strength  of  body,  as  for  per- 
sonal valour  ;  and  noiwitlistanding  the  severity 
he  was  obliged  to  practise  in  pursuing  the 
schemes  of  unjust  ambition,  he  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  worth.  He  was  attached 
to  music  and  poetry,  and  composed  several  bal- 
lads, rondeaus,  and  virelays  in  the  taste  of  the 
times.     Aloreri.  Med.   Univers.  Hut. — A. 

BOUFLERS,  Louis-Francis,  duke  of,  peer 
and  marshal  of  France,  and  a  general  of  great 
reputatioji,  was  die  son  of  Francis  count  of 
Bouflers,  and  was  born  in  1644.  Entering 
early  into  the  army,  lie  was  made  colonel  of 
dragoons  in  1669,  and  served  under  marslial 
Cre\)ui  in  the  conquest  of  Lorraine.  In  the 
war  against  Holland  he  served  under  Turennc, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  several  battles  and 
sieges ;  and  when  tint  great  gener.il  was  killed 
in  1675,  ^^  comman.Uil  the  rear-guarJ  on  the 
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retreat  of  the  French  army.      He  afterwards 
served  in  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
and  in  Fhinders,  and  gradually  rose  in  rank  and 
reputation.      He  was  made  general  of  the  army 
on  the  Moselle  in  1690;  and  in   1691,  acting 
as  lieutenant-general  under  the  king  in  person, 
he  invested  Mons,  and  was  vounded  at  the  at- 
tack of  the  place.     He  then  bombarded  Liege 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy  ;  and  forced  the 
allied  generals  to  quit  Luxemburgh.     He  com- 
manded the  covering   army  against  king  "Wil- 
liam at  the  siege  of  Nanuir  ;  and  performed  so 
many  other  services  of  importance,  that  he  was 
raised  in  1693  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France. 
In  1694  he  was  made  governor  of  French  Flan- 
ders and  the  town  of  Liile.     In  the  next  year 
he  threw  himself  into   Namur,  and   held  out 
sixty-three  days  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
allies  under  king  William.     After  the  capitu- 
lation he  was  arrested  prisoner  of  war,  by  way  of 
reprisals  for  a  garrison  which  the  French  had  not 
surrendered  according  to  articles  ;  and  upon  his 
remonstrating  that  they  should  rather  on  that 
account   have  retained   his  garrison  than  him- 
self, he  was  answered  by  the  compliment,  "  bir, 
you  are  estimated  at  ten  thousand  men."     He 
was  appointed  to  hold  those  conferences  with 
the  earl  of  Portland,  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.     During   the   ensuing  war, 
Lisle  being  threatened   with   a  siege  by  Marl- 
borough  and   Eugene   in    1708,  Bouflers   took 
the  command  of  it,  and  gained  great  glory  by 
a  most  obstinate  defence  of  four  months.     He 
no  less  signalised  his  magnanimity  ;  for  a  par- 
tisan having  represented  to  him   that  it  would 
be  easy  to  kill  prince  Eugene,  "  Take  him  pri- 
soner," said  the   marshal,  "  and  your  fortune 
is  made ;  but  expect  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment if  you   undertake  any  thing  agamst  his 
life."     This   generosity  was  perfectly  sponta- 
neous, for  Eugene  himself  was  much  less  scru- 
pulous in  point  of  honour.     The  king  rewarded 
him  for  the  defence  of  Lisle  as  if  he  had  been  a 
victor ;  but  Bouflers  freely  gave  his   officers  a 
participation    in    the    glory.      The   danger    of 
France  becoming  urgent,  he  offered  to  serve 
under  Villars,  though  senior  to  him;  and  he 
was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where 
he  conducted  the  retreat  so  a?  to  lose  neither 
cannon  nor  prisoners.     He  died   at  Fountnin- 
bleau  in  171 1,  aged  sixty-eight,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  patriot,  as  well  as  a  great  com- 
mander.   "  His  heart,"  said  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  "  was  the  last  part  that  died."     Few 
men  in  his  station  have  been  more  superior  to 
private  interest  or  court  intrigue.     M'hen  or- 
dered to  defend  Lisle,  and  allowed  the  choice 


of  his  lieutenants,  he  flew  to  the  spot  withour 
regulating  his  affairs,  or  taking  leave  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  carried  with  him  one  ofBcer  in  dis- 
grace, and  another  taken  from  the  Bastille. 
jVIoreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  John-Peter  dk,  an 
estimable  man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  no- 
tary of  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in 
1722.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  Beauvais ; 
and  first  made  himself  known  by  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Anti-Lucretius,"  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  well-written  preliminary  discourse.. 
His  talents  and  amiable  qualities  obtained  him 
many  friends  and  protectors,  among  whom  was 
Freret,  secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles-lettres,  by  v/hose  means  he  obtained 
admission  into  that  society,  and  whom  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  his  post.  Bougainville  wrote 
several  valuable  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy,  relative  to  ancient  history  and  anti- 
quities :  two  of  the  most  considerable  treat  of 
the  voyages  of  Pytheas  of  Adarseilles,  and  that 
of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  academy  in  1754;  and  was 
made  censor-royal,  and  keeper  of  the  antiques 
in  the  Louvre.  He  further  published  a  "  Pa- 
rallel between  Alexander  and  Thamas  Kouli- 
Khan,"  an  ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  some-- 
what  inflated,  performance;  and  he  edited  Fre- 
ret's  great  work  on  chronology.  Worn  out  by 
an  asthma  which  had  afflicted  him  from  his 
youth,  he  died  at  the  castle  of  Loches  in  1763, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-one.  Necrologe  des 
Hommes  Celebris,  t.  I.      Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOUGEANT,  William-Hyacinth,  born 
at  Qu^imper  in  1690,  entered  into  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  and  taught  the  languages  and  rhe- 
toric in  their  seminaries  at  Caen  and  Nevers. 
He  afterwards  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Be- 
sides the  share  he  long  had  in  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux,  he  was  the  author  of  various  works 
of  different  kinds.  The  principal  ar€,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Wars  and  Negociations  which  pre- 
ceded the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  the  Reign 
of  Lewis  XIII."  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  a  work  much 
esteemed,  as  containing  many  curious  facts, 
and  written  with  elegance  and  dignity :  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Christian  Doctrine  by  Questions 
and  Answers,  divided  into  three  Catechisms," 
4  vols.  1 2mo. ;  this  work  is  written  in  a  good 
style,  but  is  not  reckoned  perfectly  correct  in 
matter  of  doctrine  :  "  Voyage  Merveilleux  du 
Prince  Fan-Feredin  dans  la  Romancie,"  &c. 
i2mo. ;  an  ingenious  piece  of  romance: 
"  Amusement  Philosophique  sur  le  Langagc 
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<1es  Betes,"  i2mo.;  this  play  of  the  fancy  was 
taken  up  seriously  by  some  zealots  for  orthodox 
opinioils,  and  occasioned  a  short  banishment  of 
the  author  to  la  Fleche  :  it  is  addressed  to  a 
lady  in  a  strain  of  gallantry,  and  is  written  with 
•wit  and  elegance.  "  Three  comedies"  in  prose, 
not  void  of  humour,  but  rather  tedious.  He  also 
wrote  some  controversial  pieces  on  the  eucha- 
rist  j  and  some  ciitical  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
de  Trevoux.  After  his  death  was  printed  his 
"  History  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,"  2  vols. 
4to.  -,  a  work  which  for  the  neatness  of  its 
style,  the  depth  of  its  researches,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  its  reflections,  may  rank  among  the 
best  French  historical  productions.  Father 
Bougeant  was  of  an  amiable  and  pleasant  cha- 
racter, and  formed  for  society.  The  uneasiness 
he  underwent  from  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
is  thought  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1743.  Moreri.  Niuv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BOUGUER,  Peter,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Croisic  in  Lower  Brit- 
tany on  the  I  oth  of  February,  1698.  His  father, 
John  Bouguer,  was  royal-professor  of  hydro- 
graphy, and  author  of  a  complete  Treatise  on 
Navigation.  He  very  early  initiated  his  son  in 
the  mathematics,  insomuch  that  he  taught  the 
madiematics  to  his  regent  at  the  Jesuits'  college 
at  Vannes,  where  he  was  sent  very  early;  and 
at  the  period  we  speak  of,  was  only  eleven  years 
of  age.  Two  years  after  this  he  had  a  public 
contest  with  a  professor  of  the  mathematics, 
upon  a  proposition  which  the  latter  had  ad- 
vanced erroneously;  upon  which  disgrace  tlie 
professor  quitted  the  country. 

The  father  of  our  author  died  when  his  son 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet 
finished  his  studies.  Young  Bouguer  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  in  his  office  of  hydrographer 
after  a  public  examination  of  his  qualifications. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  this  appointment 
with  great  respectability  and  dignity  at  that 
early  age. 

In  the  year  1727,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  for  the  best  me- 
thod of  masting  of  ships;  and  in  the  years  1729, 
and  1 731,  he  gained  two  other  prizes:  the  first 
for  the  best  maimer  of  observing  the  height  of 
the  stars  at  sea,  and  the  latter  for  the  most  ad- 
vantageous means  of  observing  the  variation  of 
the  compass.  In  1729  he  also  gave  an  "  Op- 
tical Essay  on  the  Gradation  of  Light ;"  a  sub- 
ject quite  new,  in  which  he  examined  the  in- 
tensity of  light,  and  determined  its  degrees  of 
dmiinution  in  passing  through  ditlereni  pellucid 


mediums,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sun  in 
traversing  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Mairan  gave 
an  extract  of  this  first  essay  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans  in  1730. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  removed  from  the 
port  of  Croisic  to  that  of  Havre,  which  from 
its  vicinity  to  Paris  rendered  him  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences.  He  obtained  the  place  of  associate 
geometer  in  that  academy  in  the  year  1731, 
which  became  vacant  on  the  promotion  of  Mau- 
pertius  to  that  of  pensioner,  and  in  1735  ^^ 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  pensioner-astro- 
nomer. In  the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  measure  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  South  Ameriei.  In 
this  important  and  laborious  undertaking,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  and  was  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  among  the  Cordilleras  mountains, 
our  author  determined  many  new  circum- 
stances besides  the  main  object  of  the  voyage ; 
such  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  me- 
tals and  other  substances  by  the  sudden  and 
alternate  changes  of  heat  and  cold  among  those 
mountains ;  observations  on  the  refraction  of 
the  atmosphere  from  their  summits,  with  the 
singulir  phenomenon  of  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  refraction  when  the  star  can  be  observed 
below  the  line  of  the  level  ;  the  laws  of  the 
density  of  the  air  at  diflercnt  heights,  from 
observations  made  at  different  points  of  those 
enormous  mountains;  a  determination  that  the 
mountains  have  an  effect  upon  a  plummet, 
though  he  did  not  assign  the  precise  quantity  of 
this  effijct;  a  method  of  estimating  the  errors 
committed  by  navigators  in  determining  their 
course  and  distance;  a  new  construction  of  the 
log  for  measuring  a  ship's  way,  &c.  &c.  He 
also  upon  other  occasions  invented  an  helio- 
meter,  in  which  tlie  diameters  of  the  larger 
planets  were  determined  in  a  telescope  with 
two  object  glasses ;  published  researclies  on  the 
figure  in  which  two  lines  or  long  ranges  of 
parallel  trees  appear  ;  made  experiments  on  the 
famous  reciprocation  of  the  pendulum  ;  upon 
the  method  of  measuring  the  force  of  light;  and 
performed  many  other  important  works  well 
known  to  the  matliematic.d  world. 

Bouguer  was  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans for  three  years.  His  numerous  works  arc 
remarkable  for  their  profoundness,  accuracy, 
and  utility.  The  short  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
Peru  is  no  less  elegant  than  accurate.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  Bouguer  laboured  incessantly,  but 
not  with  facility,  and  that  Iiis  works  were  so 
highly  prized  by  liimsclf,  that  tiicir  reputation 
was  caicntial  to  Uie  happincis  of  his  life.     Hii 
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sensibility  in  tliis  respect  is  said  to  hnve  ren- 
dered him  not  a  little  unhappy.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  Iiis  life,  which  he  pp.ssed  in  the 
country  in  solitude,  he  had  contracted  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  the  Nouveuu  Dictionnaire 
historiquc)  an  inflexibility  and  rudeness  of  cha- 
racter which  society  could  not  soften.  The 
slight  acquaintance  he  had  with  men,  rendered 
him  uneasy  and  suspicious.  He  was  disposed 
to  consider  those  who  pursued  the  same  objects 
with  himself,  as  enemies  who  were  busied  in 
depriving  him  of  part  of  his  reputation.  In  his 
disputes  with  M.  de  la  Condan\ine,  who  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  his  so\ithern  voyage, 
he  was  highly  mortified  because  the  public  suf- 
frage appeared  to  be  given  to  that  academician. 
His  close  application  to  study  gradually  under- 
mined his  health,  and  terminated  his  life  on 
the  i(;th  of  August,  1758,  at  sixty  years  of 
age.  His  chief  works  that  have  been  published 
are;  i.  "  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,  determined 
by  the  Observations  in  Soutli  America,"  1749, 
in  4to. :  2.  "  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Pi- 
lotage," Paris,  1752,  in  4to.  ;  this  work  has 
been  abridged  by  M.  La  Caille,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  1768:  3.  "  Treatise  on  Ships,  their  Con- 
struction and  Motions,"  in  410.  1756:  4. 
"  Optical  Treatise  on  the  Gradation  of  Light," 
first  in  1729,  then  a  new  edition  in  1760, 
in  4to. 

His  papers  that  were  inserted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  theacademy, are  verynumerousand  important: 
as,  in  the  Ademoirs  for  1726,  Comparison  of  the 
force  of  the  solar  and  lunar  liffht  with  that  of 
candles:  1 731,  Observations  on  the  curvilinear 
motion  of  bodies  in  mediums  :  1732,  Upon  the 
new  curves  called  the  lines  of  pursuit :  1733, 
To  determine  the  species  of  conoid  to  be  con- 
structed upon  a  given  base  which  is  exposed  to 
the  shock  of  a  fluid,  so  that  the  impulse  may  be 
the  least  possible ;  Determination  of  the  orbit 
of  comets  :  1734)  Comparison  of  the  two  laws 
which  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  must  ob- 
serve in  the  figure  which  gravity  causes  them 
to  take  ;  On  the  curve  lines  proper  to  form  the 
arches  in  domes:  1735,  Observations  on  the 
equinoxes ;  On  the  length  of  the  pendulum : 
1736,  On  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
torrid  zone;  On  the  manner  of  determining  the 
fifTure  of  the  earth  by  the  measures  of  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  :  1739,  On  the 
astronomical  refractions  in  the  torrid  zone; 
Observations  on  the  lunar  eclipse  of  the  8th  of 
September,  1737,  made  at  Quito:  1744,  Short 
account  of  the  voyage  to  Peru  by  the  members 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  the  meridian  near  tlie  equator,  and 


from  thence  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth:  1745,  Experiments  made  at  Quito,  and 
divers  o^ier  places  in  the  torrid  zone,  on  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  by  heat  and 
cold  ;  On  the  problem  of  the  masting  of  ships  ; 
1746,  Treatise  on  ships,  their  structure  and 
motions ;  On  the  impulse  of  fluids  upon  the 
fore-parts  of  pyramidoids  having  their  base  a 
trapezium  ;  Continuation  of  the  sliort  account, 
given  in  i744>  of  the  voyage  to  Peru  for  mea- 
suring the  earth:  1747,  On  a  new  construc- 
tion of  the  log  and  other  instruments  for  mea- 
suring the  run  of  a  ship  :  1748,  Of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  larger  planets  ;  The  new  instrument 
called  a  hcliometer  proper  for  determining 
them,  with  observations  of  the  sun  ;  Observa- 
tion of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 1748:  1749,  Second  memoir  on  astro- 
nomical refractions  observed  in  the  torrid  zone, 
with  remarks  on  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
tables  of  them;  Figure  of  the  earth  determined 
by  M.  M.  Bouguer  and  Condaminc,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  expedition  to  Peru:  1750, 
Observation  of  the  lunar  eclipse  of  the  13th  of 
December,  1750:  1751,  On  the  form  of  bo- 
dies most  proper  to  turn  about  themselves, 
when  they  are  pushed  by  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties or  any  other  point;  On  the  moon's  parallax, 
with  the  estiniation  of  the  changes  caused  in 
the  parallaxes  by  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  Ob- 
servation of  the  lunar  eclipse  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1751  :  1752,  On  the  operations  made  by 
seamen  called  corrections :  1753,  Observation 
on  the  passage  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  the 
6th  of  May,  17^3;  On  the  dilatations  of  the  air 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  New  treatise  of  navigation, 
containing  the  theory  and  pnctice  of  pilotage 
or  working  of  ships:  1754,  Operations,  &c. 
for  distinguishing  among  the  different  determi- 
nations of  the  degree  of  the  meridian  near 
Paris  that  which  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  On 
the  direction  which  the  string  of  a  plummet 
takes  ;  Solution  of  the  chief  problems  in  the 
working  of  ships:  17551  On  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  objects  ;  Second  memoir  on  the  chief 
problems  in  the  working  of  ships  :  1757,  Ac- 
count of  the  treatise  on  the  working  of  ships  ; 
On  the  means  of  measuring  the  light.  In  the 
volumes  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  academy  are 
the  following  pieces  by  Bouguer  :  in  vol.  i.  On 
the  masting  of  ships  :  vol.  2.  On  the  method 
of  exactly  observing  at  sea  the  height  of  the 
stars,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass  ;  also 
on  the  cause  of  the  inclination  of  the  planet's' 
orbits.  Mem.  of  the  French  Acad.  1 758.  Diet, 
Hist.—W.yi. 

BOUHIER,  John,   president  h  tmrtkr  in 
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the  parliament  of  Dijon,  a  man  of  various 
and  profound  literature,  was  bcrn  in  1673  at 
Dijon,  where  his  father  bore  the  same  oiliee. 
He  was  first  educated  at  a  Jesuit  seminary, 
where  his  extraordinary  talents  for  languages 
were  carefully  cultivateil.  He  afterwards  pur- 
sued at  Paris  and  Orleans  the  peculiar  studies 
of  his  profession,  which  on  his  return  to  Dijon, 
in  1693,  he  began  to  exercise.  He  was  received 
into  the  parliament,  and  was  employed  by  that 
body  in  several  deputations  to  the  court,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  an  important  law-suit  relative 
to  its  privileges,  which  obliged  him  to  a  long 
residence  at  Paris.  As  he  had  occupied  all  his 
leisure  in  literary  enquiries,  he  was  well  known 
to  the  learned,  and  in  1727  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  The 
frequent  attacks  of  the  gout  with  which  he  was 
tormented,  caused  him  about  this  time  to  resign 
his  office  of  president  a  jnor/ic-r,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  his  bretlnien  with  his  advice.  In 
1746  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  liis  stomach 
proved  fatal  tohim,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Both  the  public  anJ  private  character  of  Bou- 
hier  have  been  mentioned  with  the  higliest  re- 
spect. His  literary  performances  were  very 
numerous,  and  appeared  both  in  a  separate 
form,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  societies.  Some 
of  the  principal  are,  "  A  Translation  in  verse 
of  Petronius  on  the  Civil  War,  and  of  some 
passages  in  Virgil  and  Ovid  ;"  his  verses  are 
elegant,  but  somewhat  carel';^s;  his  notes  con- 
tain much  profound  erudition  :  "  A  Transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions,"  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  abbe  d'Olivet  :  the  third 
and  fifth  are  by  Bouhier.  He  also  added  learned 
potes  and  dissertations  to  the  translations  of 
others  of  Cicero's  works.  "  Letters  on  the 
Sect  of  ThcrapeutK  :"  "  Dissertations  on  He- 
rodotus." In  his  own  profession,  his  greatest 
work  is,  "  The  Custom  of  Burgundy,"  2  vols, 
fol.  1746:  his  "  Treatise  on  Di> solution  of 
Marriage  on  Occasion  of  Impotence,"  'is  also 
esteemed  by  the  curious.  Moreri,  N'ji/v.  Diet. 
Hhf.—A. 

BOUHOURS,  Dominic,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  critic  in  the  French  language,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  162S.  He  entered  among  the  Je- 
suits, and  tCiUght  for  some  time  in  their  col- 
leges. He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to  the 
two  young  princes  of  Longueville,  and  to  the 
marcpiis  de  Seignelai,  son  of  the  great  Colbert. 
The  first  work  by  which  he  distinguislied  him- 
self was,  "  Les  Entretiens  d'Ariste  &  d'Eu- 
gene,"  1671,  an  agreeable  miscellany  on  mat- 
ters of  taste,  written  with  elegance,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  affectation.     It  was  much 


read  at  first,  and  was  again  called  into  notice 
by  the  criticism  upon  it,  published  by  Barbier 
d'Aucoiirt;  [see  his  article].  Hi^  other  princi- 
pal works  are,  "  Remarques  &  Doutes  sur  la 
Langue  Francois,"  3  vols.  1 2mo  ;  this  contains 
grammatical  criticisms,  some  just,  some  trifling: 
Voltaire  in  his  Temple  du  Gout,  represents  the 
author  as  standing  behind  the  great  writers, 
and  noting  down  all  their  inaccuracies:  "  Ma- 
niere  de  bien  penser  sur  les  Ouvrages  d'Esprit," 
i2mo.  ;  this  work  is  much  commended  by  Vol- 
taire :  "  Pensees  ingeni';uscs  des  Anciens  &  des 
Modcrncs,"  i2mo. :  "  Pensees  ingcnieuses  des 
Peres  de  I'Egiise,"  i2mo. ;  this  was  a  task  im- 
posed on  himself  by  the  author,  to  silence  the 
objection  made  against  him  of  being  a  reader 
only  of  works  of  wit  and  amusement;  its  suc- 
cess, however,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  his 
gayer  pieces :  the  lives  of  the  Grand-master 
d'Aubusson  ;  of  St.  Ignatius-,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier ;  of  Mad.  de  Bellefond  ;  and  transla- 
tions of  some  books  of  piety  :  in  some  of  these, 
the  Jesuit  appears,  particularly  in  the  histories 
of  the  founders  of  the  order ;  though  he  dis- 
plays less  credulity  than  others  have  done. 
Bouhours  was  a  man  of  polite  manners,  and  a 
general  apologist ;  yet  his  criticisms  involved 
him  in  several  literary  disputes.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1702.     Moreri.    Noiiv.  Diit.  Hist. — A. 

BOULAI,  Cjesar-Egasse  du,  register,  his- 
toriographej-,  and  finally  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  was  a  native  of  St.  Ellitrin  Maine. 
He  was  long  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  and  published  a  treatise  of  rhetoric, 
entitled,  "  Speculum  Eloquenti*,"  which  was 
much  esteemed.  He  also  published  in  French, 
a  "  Thesaurus  of  Roman  Antiquities,"  fol. 
i6;:o.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  is 
chiefly  founded  is  a  "  History  of  the  University 
of  Paris,"  in  6  vols,  folio.  The  printing  of  this 
work  was  stopt  for  some  time  on  account  of 
the  censures  of  tiie  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris; 
but  the  commissioners  nominated  by  tlie  king 
to  examine  it,  reported  that  they  found  no  rea- 
son why  the  impression  should  not  go  on.  This 
history  contains  various  false  and  fabulous  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  foundation  and  early  pe- 
riods of  the  university ;  it  is  however  a  great 
and  curious  collection  of  inforn..ition  relative 
to  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  learned  of 
France,  and  of  various  other  countries.  De 
Boulai  wrote  I/.itin  verses  with  tolerable  case 
and  purity.  He  died  in  1678.  BayU:  Ms- 
nri. — A. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  HrNKV  nr,  count 
of  St.  Saire,  &c.  was  born  at  St.  Saire  in  1658. 
He  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  fathers 
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«f  the  Oratory,  froin  one  of  whom  he  nnbibed 
a  taste  for  histt)iy  and  genealogy,  vihich  never 
left  him.  He  first  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  but  the  involved  state  in  whicli  his  father 
left  the  family  affairs  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
service,  and  reside  at  home.  He  thenceforth 
pursued  witli  ardour  his  favourite  studies,  as 
well  for  his  own  amusement,  as  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children.  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Lewis 
XIV.)  calls  him  the  most  learned  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom  with  respect  to  history,  and  the 
best  qualified  to  write  that  of  France,  had  he 
not  been  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  system. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  prevalent  in  hiin,  as  to 
warp  his  narrations,  and  render  him  a  very  in- 
secure guide.  The  president  Henault  and  the 
celebrated  Montesquieu  have  entirely  rejected 
his  assertions  concerning  the  commencements 
of  the  French  monarchy  ;  and  the  latter  charac- 
terises him  as  possessing  "  more  wit  than  un- 
derstanding, more  understanding  than  know- 
ledge." His  attachment  to  nobility  caused  him 
to  entitle  the  feudal  system,  "  the  master-piece 
of  human  wit."  In  some  respects  he  was  in- 
clined to  free-thinking,  yet  besides  his  syste- 
matic prejudices,  he  was  a  believer  in  judicial 
astrology.  His  intentions,  however,  in  all  he 
wrote,  appear  to  have  been  those  [of  a  good  ci- 
tizen. His  works  are,  "  A  History  of  France 
to  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIII."  3  vols.  1 2mo. : 
"  Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Ancient  Govern- 
ment of  France,  to  the  Time  of  Hugh  Capet :" 
"  History  of  the  Peerage  of  France  :"  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  Noblesse  of  France:"  "  State  of 
France,"  6  vols.  i2mo.;  a  work  containing  va- 
luable matter,  but  mi.xed  with  inaccuracies : 
"  Memoir  on  the  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nances," 2  vols.  i2mo.  :  "  History  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  of  Mahomet,"  a  work  left  by  him 
unfinished,  but  published  after  his  death  at 
London  and  Amsterdam-,  in  this,  it  is  his  great 
object  to  paint  Mahomet  as  a  hero,  and  an  ac- 
complished statesman,  which  he  has  done  with 
little  regard  to  true  history.  It  was  this  work 
which  principally  subjected  the  count  to  the 
suspicion  of  indifference  towards  the  christian 
religion;  yet  care  has  been  taken,  as  usual  among 
catholics,  to  attest  that  at  his  death  he  exhibited 
all  the  tokens  of  the  most  edifying  piety.  He 
died  in  1722.  The  reputation  of  the  count  de 
Boulainvilliers  has  caused  feveral  pieces  to  be 
attributed  to  him  falsely.  All  his  works  on 
French  history  have  been  collected  in  3  vols, 
folio.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BOULANGER,  Nicholas-Anthony, 
born  at  Paris  in  1722,  devoted  his  youth  to  the 
3tudy  of  mathematics  and  architecture,  and  af- 


terwards accompanied  the  baron  de  Thiers  to 
the  army  in  quality  of  engineer.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  employed  in  the  department  of 
bridges  and  causeways,  and  executed  various 
public  works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and 
Lorraine.  The  excavations  of  mountains  ne- 
cessary in  these  operations  first  excited  his  re- 
flections on  the  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  undergone.  He  pursued  them  to  the  changes 
of  manners,  government,  and  religion  ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  all  possible  information  on  the 
subject,  he  not  only  revived  his  neglected 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  undertook 
the  study  of  all  the  principal  orient  A  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  so  that,  if  he  had 
lived  long  enough,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  His  specu- 
lations gave  him  a  decided  turn  to  free-think- 
ing, which  he  displayed  in  various  publications. 
These  were,  "  A  Treatise  on  Oriental  Despo- 
tism :"  "  Antiquity  unveiled,'  a  posthumous 
work  :  "  Christianity  unveiled  ;"  but  whether 
or  no  this  was  written  by  him,  is  doubted : 
"  A  Dissertation  on  Elias  and  Enoch."  He 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopa:dia  the  articles 
Deluge,  Corvee,  and  Society.  This  extraordi- 
nary person,  who,  though  he  wrote  with  fire, 
is  said  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  dis- 
position, died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1759. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

BOULLONGNE.  Several  of  this  family 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  France  as 
painters. 

Lewis  Boullongne,  the  Elder,  painted  his- 
tory in  a  good  style,  but  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  talent  in  copying  with  great  exact- 
ness the  works  of  the  ancient  masters.  He  was 
painter  to  the  king,  and  professor  in  the  aca- 
demy ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

■  Bon  Boullongne,  son  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1649.  ^^  '^''^  educated  un- 
der his  father,  and  possessed  his  talent  of  imi- 
tation in  a  still  higher  degree,  so  as  to  become 
a  very  Proteus  in  painting.  He  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  king's  pensioners  into  Italy,  where 
he  passed  some  years,  copying  the  mantier  of 
the  greatest  masters,  of  whom  he  attached  him- 
self peculiarly  to  Guido  and  Domenichino.  On 
his  return,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy, 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  a  professor. 
Lewis  XIV.  employed  him  at  Versailles  and 
Trianon,  and  he  was  appointed  to  paint  in 
fresco  two  of  the  chapels  at  the  Invalids.  He 
in  general  gained  credit  by  his  original  works, 
in  which  he  shewed  himself  an  accurate  de- 
signer and  a  good  colourist.     But  it  was  in 
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imitating  the  style  of  other  artists  that  he  ex- 
cited the  greatest  admiration.  A  piece  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt,  and  another  in  that  of 
Foussin,  deceived  the  best  judges.  He  finished 
a  picture  in  the  taste  of  Guido,  and  sent  it 
packed  up  to  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother. 
This  prince  submitted  it  to  tlie  inspection  of 
Mignard,  his  first  painter,  who,  after  a  delibe- 
rate examination,  declared  it  to  be  an  original 
of  Guido  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  pur- 
chased, and  placed  in  the  prince's  apartment 
by  the  side  of  a  picture  of  Raphael's.  When 
the  imposition  was  discovered,  Mignard  only 
said,  "  Let  him  then  always  paint  Guidos,  and 
never  Boullongnes."  This  artist  was  of  a  lively, 
pleasant  temper,  yet  very  industrious,  and  a 
great  promoter  of  industry  among  his  pupils,  in 
whose  welfare  and  improvement  he  warmly  in- 
terested himself.  Several  of  them  became  dis- 
tinguished in  their  art.  Besides  the  great  works 
above  mentioned,  he  painted  several  pieces  for 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  of  Paris. 
Many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  i  717. 

Lewis  de  Boullongne,  the  Younger,  another 
son  of  the  elder  Lewis,  born  at  Paris  in  1654, 
was  educated  under  his  father,  and  applied  so 
successfully  10  the   art,  that  he  obtained  the 
academy's  prize  at  eighteen.     He  was  sent  to 
study  at  Rome,  where  his  improvements  were 
rapid.     From  the  copies  he  sent   home  of  se- 
veral of  Raphael's  works,  tapestries  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  king  at  the  Gobelins.    On  his  re- 
turn  from  Italy  he  was  received  into  the  aca- 
demy in  1680,  and  became  the  painter  in  vogue. 
The  king  employed  him  in  decorating  his  pa- 
laces ;  and   he  also  displayed  his  talents  in  the 
churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Invalids.    His 
frescos  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustin  in  the  lat- 
ter are  in  the  taste  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
may  compare  with  the   best  works  of  French 
artists.     Between   him  and  his  brother  Bon  an 
emulation   prevailed,  but    of  the   most    liberal 
kind,  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  living 
together  in  perfect  harmony.     Lewis,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  the  superior  genius,  and 
tl'.e   most  capable  of  originality.     He  was  an 
asMduous    attendant  on  the  academy,  and  did 
great   sevviee  to  the   students  by  his  counsels, 
espjcially  by  discouraging    the  taste   for  gro- 
tesques and  caricatures,  and  elevating  their  con- 
ceptions to  the  sublime   and    beautiful.     The 
king  honoured  Lewis   with   his  particular  pa- 
tronage, inereaMng  his  pension  in  1716,  choos- 
ing him  in  17.2  for  designer  of  medals  to  the 
academy  of  inscriptions,  ei-  ating  him  knight  of 
tJic  order  of  St.  xViichiicl,  and  finally  nuking  him 


his  first  painter  In  1724  In  the  room  of  Coypel, 
with  letters  of  noblesse  for  himself  and  his  poste- 
rity. The  academy  of  painting  chose  him  first  for 
Its  rector,  and  afterwards  director,  which  place 
he  held  till  his  death.  The  mildness  and  affa- 
bility of  his  character  caused  him  to  be  gene- 
rally esteemed  and  beloved.  He  raised  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  his  profession,  and  died  in 
1733-  His  works  at  Paris  are  numerous.  Two 
of  them  at  Notre  Dame  are  particularly  distin- 
guished, Christ  and  the  Centurion,  and  tlie 
Good  Samaritan.  Several  of  his  pieces  have 
been  engraved. 

Two  sisters  of  this  family,  Genevieve  and 
Magdalen,  painted  well,  and  were  members  of 
the  royal  academy  in  i66y.  D' Argenville  Vies 
Jt'S  Peinlres. — A. 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
a   prelate  greatly  distinguished  by  his  charity 
and  public  spirit,  was  born  in  or  near  London 
in    1671,  and    received  his   first  education  at 
Merchant-Taylors'  school.    He  thence  removed 
to   Christ-church-college   in  Oxford,  and  was 
elected,  together  with  Addison,  a  demy  of  Mag- 
dalen-college, of  which  he  afterwards  became 
fellow.     His  merit  caused  him  to  be  noticed  by 
several  persons  of  consequence  ;  and  it  was  by 
the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland  that  he 
obtained  his  first  ecclesiastical  promotion,  which 
was  to  the  parsonage  of  St  Olave  in   South- 
wark,  and  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.     He 
fulfilled  with   great   assiduity   the  oiHce  of  a 
pastor,  which   he  held  for   several  years.     Ill 
1719  he   accompanied  George  I.   to    Hanover 
as  his  chaplain,  and  so  much  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  king,  that  the  bishopric  of  Bris- 
tol and  deanery  of  Christ-church,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Smallridgc,  were  conferred  upon 
him  during  that  year.     In  1724  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  pri- 
macy of  Ireland  ;  a  weighty  charge,  which  it 
required  the  king's  absolute  commands  to  induce 
him  to  accept.     Tliat  kingilom  was  then   in  a 
state  of  ferment  on  account  ot  the  scheme  of 
Wood's  halfpence  -,  and  the  calm  firmness  and 
wisilom  of  bishop  Boulter  were  tr.ought  likely 
to  be   of  great  use  in  allaying  it.     From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he   made  it  his 
business  to  study  the  true  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, which  he   seems  ever  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently  to   have  pursued,  as   his  judgment  di- 
rected  him.      He  attended    all   public    boards, 
promoted  all  schemes  of  public  utility,  and  con- 
tributed with  great  munificence  to  a  variety  of 
charitable  institutions.     He  w.is  greatly  i:i-tru- 
mental    in  averting   the  evils  of  famine  which 
tiircatcned  Ireland  ia  the  winter  of  1728,  and. 
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again  in  1740,  and  expoiicled  lirge  sums  from 
liis  own  fortune,  in  feeding  a  numerous  poor 
on  these  occasions.  He  was  especially  zealous 
for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  poor 
ignorant  natives,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  protcstant  charter- 
schools.  Though  for  a  time  he  lost  his  popu- 
larity by  vk-arnily  supporting  a  plan  for  dimi- 
nishing the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  scarcity  of  silver;  a  plan  which,  it 
is  said,  fully  answered  its  intention;  yet  by  his 
prudent  and  steady  conduct,  he  lived  to  re- 
instate himself  in  the  public  opinion,  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  name  highly  respected  and 
beloved  in  his  adopted  country.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  politics  he  was  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  what  is  called  the  English  interest, 
in  opposition  to  the  Irish,  and  always  advised 
the  English  government  to  have  that  in  view  in 
all  their  favours  and  promotions.  He  looked  with 
no  good  will  upon  dean  Swift,  whose  popularity 
was  founded  uponopposite  principles;  andhe  did 
not  scruple  to  represent  liim  to  the  ministers  in 
England  as  a  dangerous  and  mischievous  person. 
Possibly  they  both  meant  the  good  of  Ireland, 
though  habits  and  connections  led  them  often 
to  view  it  in  a  very  different  light.  The  primate, 
however,  was  ready  to  concur  with  any  party 
in  measures  he  thought  really  useful ;  and  his 
maxim  was  to  do  all  the  good  he  was  able, 
though  it  were  less  than  he  wished.  He  spent 
his  life  in  business  ;  and-  was  a  thirteenth  time 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  when,  in 
■1742,  he  died  on  a  visit  to  England.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  splendid 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  A 
collection  of  his  letters  to  ministers  of  state  and 
others  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1769,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  which  affords  much  information  as 
to  the  Irish  politics  during  his  primacy.  Biogr. 
Brit.— A. 

BOURBON,  Chari.es  duke  of,  constable 
of  France,  son  of  Gilbert  count  of  Montpen- 
sier,  was  born  in  1489.  His  illustrious  birth, 
fine  figure,  and  martial  qualities,  endeared  him 
to  Francis  I.  who  conferred  on  him  the  con- 
stable's staff  at  the  age  of  twenty  six.  Being 
made  viceroy  of  the  iVIilancse,  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  all  ranks  of  pCople  by  his  courte- 
ous behaviour  ;  and  he  proved  his  courage  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Ivlarignano,  where  he 
would  infallibly  have  lost  his  life  had  it  not 
been  for  the  attachment  of  a  few  cavaliers, 
v/ho  enclosed  him,  and  protected  his  body  with 
theirs.  The  hatred  of  Louise,  the  king's  mo- 
ther, against  the  house  of  Bourbon,  unfortu- 
nately was  the  means  of  infusing  a  jealousy  of 


the  constable  into  her  sou's  breast ;  one  of  the 
fruits  of  which  was  his  sudden  recal  from  the 
government  of  Milan  not  long  after  that  com- 
bat.    His  pensions    were    suspended;    and  in 
1 5  21  he  received  a  gross  affront  at  Valenciennes, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  command  of  the  van, 
which  was  his  official  due.     The  death  of  his 
duchess  was  the  cause  of  a  heavier  persecution. 
Louise,  on  this  occasion,  exciianged  her  former 
enmity  for  love,  and,  notwitlistanding  their  dif- 
ference of  age,  caused  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween herself  and  the  constable  to  be  proposed 
to   him.       On    his    rejection  of  her  advances, 
with  some  expressions  of  contempt,  she  resum- 
ed  her.  hatred  with  aggravation,  and  resolved 
upon  his  ruin.     To  this  end,  with  the  aid  of 
the  infamous  chancellor  du  Prat,  she  instituted 
a  process  against  him  for  the  great  estates  he 
enjoyed   in   right   of  his  wife  ;    and,  notwith- 
standing   the   manifest  injustice  of  her  cause, 
she  obtained  an  order  for  their  sequestration. 
This  drove  him  to  despair;  and  renewing  seme 
negociations    formerly    commenced    with    the 
emperor  Charles  V.,on  the  r)romises  made  him 
by    that  prince  of    obtaining    in    marriage  his 
sister  Eleanor  with  a  great  portion,  he  engaged 
to  join  him  and  the  king  of  England  in  an  in- 
vasion of  France.     Out   of  the   dismembered 
terrirories  of  France,  he  was  to  have  Provence 
and   Dauphine,   with   the  title   of  a   kingdom. 
This  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovi'red  by 
Francis  before  its  execution,  and  Bourbon  with 
great  difliculty  made  hi^  escapeinto  Italy.  Here 
he  was  declared  the  emperor's  lieutenant-gene- 
ral ;  and,   in  conjunction  with  Pescara,  he  de- 
feated the  French  army  under  Bonivet  in  i  !;24, 
and  drove  it  out  of  Italy;  ('see  BjyarJ].     By  his 
advice  the  emperor  invaded  Provence  the  same 
year,  and  laid  siege  to  Marseilles,  but  without 
success.     It  deserves  mention,  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  severe  vengeance  exercised  against  his 
lawful  sovereign,  he  refused  to  recognise  Henry 
the  Eighth's  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
was  a  condition  of  that  vain  prince's  aid.     In 
1525,  when  Francis  had  laid   siege    to  Pavia, 
Bourbon  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  victory  in  whieh  that  prince  lost 
his  liberty.     He  followed  the  captive  monarch 
to  Madrid,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  treat  con- 
cerning his    own    interests.     Charles  received 
him    with  great  distinction;   but  the  Spanish 
honour  made  him  feel  that  his   successes  did 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  varnish  over  his 
treason.     The  marquis  of  Villena  being  desir- 
ed by  Charles  to  accommodate   Rourbon   with 
his  palace  at  Toledo,  said,  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse his  sovereign's  request,  bat  that  the  em- 
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peror  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  shouk!  burn 
it  to  the  ground  the  moment  the  constable  had 
left  it,as  havinc^  harboured  a  traitor.  The  em- 
peror did  not  think  proper  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise of  giving  Bourbon  his  sister  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Pescara,  he  made  him  general-in-chief 
of  his  forces  in  Italy,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  Of  this  he  took  posses- 
sion by  force,  driving  out  the  late  duke  Sforza. 
His  motley  army,  however,  consisting  of  Spa- 
nish and  German  mercenaries,  fierce  and  rapa- 
cious, were  not  to  be  satisfied  without  full  pay- 
ment of  arrears,  and  the  advancement  of  pro- 
mised donatives  i  and,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  these  purposes,  he  was  obliged  to  practise 
great  violence  and  oppression  on  the  citizens 
of  Milan.  This  afforded  only  a  temporary 
supply,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  ad- 
vance with  his  army  towards  the  heart  of  Italy, 
bent  on  a  scheme  of  plunder,  which  for  some 
time  remained  dubious.  Rome  and  Florence 
both  trembled  on  his  advance.  The  difficulties 
of  tlie  march,  and  want  of  necessaries,  caused 
a  mutiny  to  break  out  in  his  camp,  which  few 
generals  but  himself  could  have  cjuelled.  But 
it  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiery,  with  whom  he  freely  mingled, 
marching  on  foot,  faring  as  they  did,  singing 
their  satirical  ballads,  and  giving  them  licence 
of  pillage.  "  My  children  (he  often  cried),  I 
am  a  poor  cavalier,  not  a  penny  richer  than  any 
of  you.  We  will  make  our  fortunes  together." 
Rome — P.ome  was,  at  length,  the  declared  ob- 
ject which  was  to  repay  their  toils.  The  irresolute 
pope  Clement  long  endeavoured  by  treaties  and 
political  manoeuvres  to  divert  the  storm,  and 
made  but  ineffectual  preparations  for  resistance. 
On  May  5th,  J527,  Bourbon's  army  came  in 
sight  of  the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world, 
and  the  next  morning  was  destined  for  the  as- 
sault. On  that  day,  Bourbon  put  on  a  white 
vest  over  his  armour,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  be 
more  conspicuous  both  to  friends  and  enemies. 
He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  a  furious  attack 
commenced,  which  was  repelled  with  equal  re- 
solution. Seeing  his  men  waver,  the  constable 
leapt  from  his  horse,  snatched  a  scaling  ladder 
from  a  soldier,  and  began  to  ascend.  At  the 
instant,  a  musket  ball  pierced  his  groin,  and  he 
fell.  Perceiving  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  he 
•desired  the  by-standers  to  cover  his  body  with 
a  cloak,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  his  men, 
and  then  expired.  Thus  he  died,  a  traitor  to 
his  king  and  country,  and  the  author  of  an  en- 
terprise which,  for  months,  filled  a  great  me- 
tropolis with  every  horror  and  calamity  that 
VOL.  n. 


military  licentiousness  could  inflict.  Yet  his 
provocations  were  great ;  and  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  possessed  qualities  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  and  fate.  Robertsons  Charles  F. 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— Pi.. 

BOURBON,  Nicholas  (second  of  the 
name),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
writers  of  Latin  poetry,  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician at  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  he  was  born 
about  1574.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Passerat, 
and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Paris. 
Cardinal  Du  Perron  nominated  him  in  i6u 
professor-royal  in  Greek  eloquence.  He  was 
canon  of  Orleans  and  of  Langres,  and  was  a 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  though  he  did  not  choose 
to  pass  under  that  title.  In  1637  cardinal 
Richelieu  admitted  him  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  without  solicitation  on  his 
part.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Oratory  in  1644.  Nicholas  Bourbon  was 
accounted  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  that 
France  ever  produced  ;  and  has  been  reckoned 
equal  or  superior  to  any  who  lived  in  the  tvvo 
last  centuries.  His  verses  have  much  elevation 
in  the  style  and  sentime^it,  joined  with  a  large 
portion  of  true  poetic  fire.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  making  Lucan  and  Claudian  his  models 
rather  than  Virgil  ;  but  their  manner  perhaps 
better  suited  the  warmth  of  his  conceptions. 
His  master-piece  is  accounted  to  be  an  "  Im- 
precation against  the  Parricide  of  Henry  IV." 
His  poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  165 1, 
i2mo.  He  wrote  Greek  verses  as  well  as 
Latin,  and  some  pieces  of  prose  in  the  latter 
language.  He  possessed  a  refined  and  accu- 
rate taste,  and  was  much  disposed  to  censure 
other  writers  in  their  absence,  though  very 
complimentary  before  their  faces.  His  person 
was  large,  his  constitution  choleric,  and  he  was 
a  great  lover  of  wine.  He  could  not  better 
express  his  contempt  for  French  'poetry,  than 
by  saying,  "  When  I  read  Fi-ench  verse,  I 
think  I  am  drinking  water."  He  had  not  the 
ordinary  improvidence  of  poets,  for  at  his 
death  15,000  livres  were  found  in  his  strong 
box,  though  he  was  always  afraid  of  starving. 
Bourbon  published  an  edition  of  St.  Cyril's 
work  against  the  emperor  Julian,  with  a  Latin 
translation.  Baillet.  Aioreri.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist.— A. 

BOl'RDALOUE,  Lf.wis,  the  great  re- 
former of  pulpit  eloquence  in  France,  was  born 
at  Bourges  in  1^32,  and  entered  young  into  the 
seciety  of  Jesuits.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  every  branch  of  literature  connected  with  his 
profession  ;  but  liis  talents  for  tlie  pulpit  were 
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so  decided,  that  his  superiors  destined  him  to 
the  particular  office   of  a  preacher.     After  ac- 
quiring an  extraordinary  reputation  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1669,  where  he 
bs^an   his  career   in  the  Jesuits'   church  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.     His  name  was  soon 
repeated  at  court,  and  the  king,  Lewis  XIV., 
appointed  him  to  preach  before  him  at  the  ad- 
vent   of    1670.       He    continue-d   his  favourite 
preacher  for  many  years,  though  it  is  said  he 
not  unfrequently  made  home  applications  to  the 
personal  faults  of  the  monarch.     At  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Bourdaloue  was 
chosen  by  the   court  to  go  to  Montpellier  in 
order  to  instruct  the  converts  of  tlie  dragoon- 
ades,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  extraordinary 
success  in  his  mission.     He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  possessed  all  the  talents  which  are   fitted 
to  gain  an  influence  over  the  mind.     Serious, 
impressive,   yet  mild  and  insinuating,  he  tried 
every  avenue  of  the  heart,  and  was  capable  of 
accommodating  himself  equally  to  all  ranks  and 
conditions.     With   respect  to  the  style  of  his 
eloquence,    it    is    represented    by    d'Alembert 
(Eloge   de   Massillon)    as    solid,   serious,    and, 
above  all,  strictly  and  closely  logical.     In  the 
comparison  between  him  and  Massillon,   it  is 
said,  that"  Bourdaloue  argues  the  best,  and  that 
Massillon   is    the    most  pathetic.      The    latter 
may  be  reckoned  the  finest  writer  ;  but  it  is  no 
small  glory  to  Bourdaloue,  that  there  are  many 
who  still  maintain  his  superiority  as  a  preacher. 
It  must  be  added,  that  Bourdaloue  had,  in  great 
part,  the  merit  of  an  original,  for  when  he  ap- 
peared, the  pulpit  was  yet  barbarous,  "  rival- 
ling the  theatre  in  buffoonery,  and  the  schools 
in  dryness."     He  gave  a  noble  example,  which 
was  well  followed  by  the  great  writers  of  the 
age  of  Lewis  XIV.     Towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  father  Bourdaloue  quitted,  or  rarely 
ascended,  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself  to  at- 
tendance on  the  sick  and  dying,  to  visiting  the 
prisons,  and  other  offices  of  christian  charity. 
His  conduct,  it  was  said,  afforded  the  best  re- 
futation of  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  ground  to  accuse  him  of  any 
of  that  laxity  of  morals  which  has  been  charg- 
ed upon  his  fraternity.     He  died  in  the  midst 
of   his  pious  labours  in    1704.     His    sermons 
and  other  religious  pieces  have  been  published 
in  two  editions,  one  of  16  vols.  8vo.  the  other 
of    18    vols.    i2mo.       The    first   is  the    most 
esteemed.     Moreri.      Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

BOURDEILLES,  Peter  de,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  his  abbacy  of  Braiitome,  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  house  in  Guienne,  and 


was  born  in   1527.     From  early  youth  he  de- 
voted himself  to  attendance  on  the  great ;  tra- 
velled to  various  parts  of  Europe,   either  as  a 
military  adventurer  or  to  see  the  world,  waited 
at  court,  pushed  his  connections  among  persons 
of  rank   of  both  sexes,  but  never  rose  higher 
than  to  some  of  the  honorary  distinctions  which 
are  the  cheap  payment  of  the  common  services 
of  courtiers.     He  was  knight  of  the  order,  and 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  kings  Charles 
IX.   and  Henry   III.  and    chamberlain    to   the 
duke  of  Alen9on,  whom  he  followed  into  the 
Low-countries.     He  also  possessed  the  barony 
of  Richemont  in  Perigord  ;  yet  he  complains 
of  indigence  at  the  approach  of  old  age.     At 
a  time  when  literature  among  gentlemen  was 
not  very  common,  he  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing   those    memoirs   wliich  have    made  his 
name   of  Brantome  so  well  known,  and  are  so 
much  quoted  by  all  compilers  of  anecdotes  and 
biographical  narrations  relative  to  those  times. 
They  were  printed  in  10  vols.  i2mo. ;  of  which 
four  treat  of  French  captains,  two  of  foreign 
captains,  two  of  gallant  women,  one  of  illus- 
trious women,  and  one  of  duels.     The  latest 
edition,  of  the  Hague  in  1741,  is  carried  to  15 
volumes  on  account  of  the  supplement.     The 
character  of  these  memoirs  is  extremely  singular. 
They  are  written  with  the  greatest  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  language  and  matter,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  parts  are,  in  a  high  degree,  indecent. 
But  the  apparent  contradictions  in  them,  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  characters,  are 
very   remarkable.     After  relating  tiie  grossest 
irregularities  of  conduct  in  several  of  his  heroes» 
and  even  heroines,  he  will  conclude  with  the 
highest-flown    praises.     Some  have    attributed 
this  to  a  kind  of  sly  and  refined  satire  ;  but  it 
seems  more  probable,  from  the  idea  he  affords 
of  his  own  morals,   and  from   the   scandalous 
licentiousness  of  the  age,  which,  perhaps,  was 
never  exceeded,  that  he  had  become  callous  to 
violations  of  decorum  and  propriety  of  behaviour, 
especially   in  persons  of   rank.     He  was,    be- 
sides, a  man   of  no   solidity,  and  a   mere  ob- 
server of  the  surface  of  things.    Hence,  though 
his  familiarity  with  the  great  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  recording   many  truly  characteris- 
tic  anecdotes,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  biography  and  hiitory  of  the  times,   his 
own  decisions  are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  relates  for  truths  tlte  idle 
tattle  of  the  day.     He  is,  however,  an  amusing 
writer,  and  few  have  been  more  read.    He  died 
at  his  castle  of  Richemont  in  1614,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — A. 
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BOURDON,  Sebastian,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  tlie  French  painters,  was  born  in  1616 
at  Montpelliv-T,  where  his  fatiier  was  a  painter 
on  glass.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  placed 
with  an  indifferent  painter  at  Paris,  and  at  four- 
teen had  made  such  progress  by  liis  natural  ta- 
lents as  to  paint  in  fresco  the  ceiling  of  a  house 
at  Bourdeaux.  At  eighteen  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  where  he  imitated,  with  great  success, 
the  manner  of  different  masters,  as  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  Andrea  Sacchi,  Caravaggio,  and  Bam- 
boccio.  He  returned  to  France  at  twenty- 
seven,  and  painted  his  most  famous  piece,  the 
crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  Being  a  Calvinist  by  religion,  and  find- 
ing liis  occupation  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
Jie  went  in  1652  to  the  court  of  Cliristina 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  made  him  her  first 
painter.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  disinterestedness  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. Christina's  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
had  brought  some  pictures  from  the  pillage  of 
Prague,  which  had  never  been  unpacked.  She 
directed  Bourdon  to  examine  them,  who  mak- 
ing a  very  advantageous  report  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  by  Corregio,  she,  in  a  generous 
mood,  made  him  a  present  of  the  whole.  He, 
however,  represented  to  her  that  they  were 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  in  Europe,  and  that 
she  ought  by  no  means  to  part  with  them  ;  and 
in  conclusion,  Christina  took  them  to  Rome 
after  her  abdication,  and  made  them  the  basis 
of  a  collection,  which  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans. 

Bourdon  returned  to  France  after  Christina's 
abdication,  and  was  employed  in  many  great 
works  and  family  portraits,  as  well  in  Paris  as 
Montpellier.  He  was  extremely  industrious, 
and  often  did  not  leave  his  garret,  which  served 
him  as  a  work-shop,  for  a  month  together.  He 
painted  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  all ;  history,  portrait,  landscape, 
pastoral,  and  grotesque.  He  ilisplayed  much 
invention,  fire,  and  freedom,  in  all  that  he  did, 
but  was  not  perfectly  correct  in  his  drawing. 
He  coloured  with  great  force  and  effect,  and 
the  best  of  liis  pieces  are  the  least  finished. 
His  compositions  are  singular,  his  expressions 
animated,  his  attitudes  varied  and  lull  of  grace  ; 
his  Virgins  in  particular  are  much  esteemed. 
Bourdon  was  one  of  the  twelve  who,  in  1648, 
commenced  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, of  which  he  became  director.  He  died 
of  a  violent  fever  in  167 1,  much  respected  as 
well  for  his  character  as  his  genius.  He  leit 
some  daughters  who  painted  in  miniature,  and 
some   of  liis    scholars   becime   eminent.     His 


principal  work;  are  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  in 
tlie  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  Bretonville,  at  Ver- 
sailles, IViontpellicr,  and  Toulouse.  Bourdon 
was  also  an  engraver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  left 
about  forty  plates  of  his  execution  •,  and  many 
of  his  pictures  have  been  copied  by  other  en- 
gravers.     iJ'yfifrenvil/e  FUs  da  Paiitrcs. — A. 

BOURDONNAYE,    Burnard-Fp.an-cis 
Mahe'    de    la,   born   at   St.   Malo  in   )6yi;, 
united  the  cliaracters  of  an  intelligent  merclunt 
and    an    enterprising   warrior.     He  Mas  early 
entrusted    with   the    concerns   of  the   Frencli 
Ealt-India  Company,    and    in    several  voyages 
promoted  their    interests  and  his  own  private 
fortune.     The  king  made  him  governor-general 
of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  wliieh  be- 
came   flourishing     under     his     administration. 
Wlien,  in  the  war  of  1741,  the  English  were 
triumphant  in  India,  and  a  squadron  of  theirs 
greatly    annoyed    the    French    commerce,    la 
Bourdonnaye   fitted  out  an  armament  of  nine 
vessels  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  with  wliich  he 
attacked  and  dispersed    the    enemy,    and  then 
proceeded  to  Madras,  and  besieged  it.      That 
place  surrendered  in  September,  1 746,  and  paid 
a    large   ransom    to    save    itself  from    pillage. 
The  riches  acquired  by  la  Bourdonnaye  in  this 
expedition  excited  envy,  and  brougin  upon  liim 
the  charge  of  corruption.     The  directors  of  the 
company  complained  of  liim  to  tlie  ministry,  so 
that  on  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  committed 
to  the  Bailille,  and  an  action  was  commenced 
against  him,  which  lasted  three  years  and  a  half. 
At  lengtli,  the  judges  commissioned  to  try  the 
cause,    declared  him    innocent,     and    he    was 
liberated  and  restored  to  all  his  honours.     But 
a  disease  brought  on  by  chagrin  and  confinement 
soon  after  put  an  end  to  his  lite  in  1754.     He 
was  a  man  not  only  Ikilful  in  commercial  and 
maritime  affairs,   but  quick  and  intelligent  in 
discourse.     One  of  the  India  directors  having 
asked  him,  how  it  happened  that  he  had  ma- 
naged his  own  concerns  so  much  better  th.ni 
those  of  the  company,  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I 
followed  your  inllruetions  witli  respect  to  your 
affairs,  wliile  1  consulted  none  but  myself  in 
matters     that    regarded    my    own    interests." 
Nouv.  Diet.  His!. — A. 

BOURG,  Anne  dl',  one  of  the  moil  illus- 
trious martyrs  to  tlie  reformed  religion  in 
France,  son  of  Stephen  du  Bourg  lord  of 
Seilloux,  was  born  in  15?!.  He  w.is  crighially 
destined  to  the  church,  and  took  priest's  orders  : 
becoming,  however,  a  convert  to  the  new 
opinions,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Jaw, 
wiiich  he  afterwards  lauglit  at  Orlems  with 
much   reputation.     In    1557  he  was  adnntted 
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counsellor-clerk  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
In  this  situation  he  was  the  protector  of  those 
who  were  prosecuted  for  heresy,  and  he  main- 
tained the  neceflity  of  mitigating  the  penalties 
denounced  againfl  them  by  the  laws  ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  several  eminent  magistrates  con- 
curred with  him.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
first  president  aiul  others  high  in  tlie  law  con- 
tiimally  urged  the  king  to  the  extermination  of 
the  sectaries,  and  advised  him  to  begin  with 
those  magistrates  themselves  who  were  their 
supporters.  The  king,  Henry  II.,  coming  un- 
expectedly to  the  parliament  with  these  senti- 
ments, was  further  exasperated  against  du 
Bourg  by  a  speech  that  magistrate  made  him, 
in  whicli  he  declaimed  very  freely  against  the 
licentious  manners  of  his  court.  Du  Bourg  was 
arrested,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  try 
him.  The  bishop  of  Paris  proceeded  against 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  he  was  consigned  for 
punishment  to  the  civil  arin.  Several  of  the 
protestant  princes  in  Germany  applied  for  his 
pardon  ;  but  all  attempts  to  save  him  were 
frustrated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  president  Minart,  which  was, 
though  probably  with  great  injustice,  attributed 
to  his  contrivance.  Du  Bourg  was  hanged  at 
the  Greve,  and  his  body  burned,  in  December, 
1559.  He  was  acknowledged,  even  by  his 
enemies,  to  be  a  learned  man,  a  good  magistrate, 
and  exemplary  in  the  private  relations  of  life. 
His  temper  was  firm  and  inflexible,  and  his 
principles  rigid  and  auftere.     Morer't. — A. 

BOURGUET,  Lewis,  a  naturalist  and  man 
of  fetters,  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1678,  and  ac- 
companied his  family,  who  were  protestants,  to 
Switzerland  on  the  revocation  of  die  edict  of 
Nantes.  He  was  sent  to  ftudy  at  Zurich,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  variety  of  his 
acquisitions.  Theology,  languages,  mathematics, 
law,  antiquities,  medals,  natural  history,  all  had 
a  share  in  his  researches.  The  latter,  being 
favoured  by  his  situation  among  the  Swiss 
mountains,  particularly  occupied  his  attention, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
geology.  He  settled  at  Neufchatel,  where  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1 729  he  printed  in  French,  "  Philo- 
sophical Letters  on  the  Formation  of  Salts  and 
Crystals,  and  on  the  Generation  and  organic 
Mechanism  of  Plants  and  Animals,"  &c.  lamo. 
The  preceding  year  he  had  undertaken,  with 
the  aid  of  other  learned  men,  a  periodical  work, 
entitled,  "  Bibliotheque  Italique,"  printed  at 
Geneva,  which  was  carried  to  16  vols.  8vo.  and 
was  esteemed  a  solid  and  useful  performance. 
He  had  travelled  much  in  Italy,  and  made  con- 


nections with  the  principal  literati  there,  aniF 
he  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies.- 
This  industrious  and  respectable  person  died  in 
1742.  Many  papers  of  his  were  priiUed  in  the 
Swiss  Mercury  or  Journal  Helvetique.  Moreri, 
—A. 

BOURI GNON,  Antoinette  de  l  aPorte, 
a  remarkable  character  in  the  tribe  of  self-in- 
spired fanatics,  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1616. 
Early  impressed  with  a  notion  of  the  decay  of 
pure  Christianity  among  all  sects  and  churches, 
she  fancied  herself  destined  to  revive  it  by  a 
particular  interference  of  Providence.  Her 
family,  who  were  opulent,  wished  to  marry  her  j, 
but  such  was  her  aversion  to  that  state,  that 
slie  eloped  to  avoid  their  persecution,  and  un- 
derwent a  variety  of  adventures.  Her  fortune 
and  her  enthusiastic  turn  rendered  her  the  ob- 
ject of  much  hypocritical  artifice  ;  bu^she  seems 
to  have  been  far  from  deficient  in  care  of  herself 
and  property.  Her  temper  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  unaraiable,  involving  her  in  per- 
petual quarrels  with  the  persons  connected 
with  her,  and  making  her  a  tyrant  over  her 
servants  and  dependants  ;  nor  is  any  thing  of 
the  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  to  be 
discovered  in  her  conduct.  She  was  the 
governess  of  an  hospital  at  Lisle,  and  took  the 
order  and  habit  of  St.  Augustin  ;  but  such  were 
the  disturbances  in  the  hospital,  that  the  magis- 
trates interfered,  and  she  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw to  Ghent.  About  this  time  she  made  a 
convert  of  Christian  Bartholomew  de  Cordt,  a 
Jansenift  and  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Mecklin, 
who  had  made  a  purchase  of  part  of  an  island 
gained  from  the  sea  in  Holstein,  called  Noord- 
strandt.  Mad.  Bourignon  bought  of  him  an 
estate  there,  meaning  to  settle  upon  it  with  her 
disciples,  and  in  the  mean  while  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Amsterdam,  where  she  was 
much  noticed  by  fanatics  of  various  kinds. 
She  wrote  several  books  there,  particularly  one 
entitled,  "Of  die  Light  of  the  World,"  in  v/hich 
her  leading  principles  are  explained,  as  far  as 
her  mystical  and  incoherent  ideas  are  capable  of 
explanation.  The  fundamental  doctrine"*  is, 
"  That  the  christian  religion  neither  consists  in 
knowledge  nor  in  practice,  but  in  a  certain  in- 
ternal feeling  and  divine  impulse,  that  arises  im- 
mediately from  communion  with  the  Deity." 
De  Cordt  died  and  made  her  his  heiress,  and 
she  left  Holland  in  167 1  to  go  to  Noordstrandt. 
She  became  disgusted  with  many  of  the  disciples 
who  wished  to  join  her,  fearing  lest  their  in- 
tention was  to  live  at  her  cost.  She  set  up  a 
printing-press  in  her  house,  and  wrote  books, 
with  prodigious  fertility,  in  French,  Dutch,  and 
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German.  Her  opinions  and  disposition  sub- 
jiected  her  to  a  variety  of  persecutions,  which 
drove  her  from  place  to  place,  and  made  her  life 
▼ery  uneasy.  At  length  she  retired  to  East 
FHesland,  where  she  had  the  direction  of  an 
hospital  -,  but  though  she  was  willing  to  devote 
her  time  to  the  poor,  she  was  always  averse  to 
bestowing  her  money  upon  them,  never,  as  she 
said,  being  abte  to  find  any  whose  conduct  was 
deserving  of  encouragement.  She  ended  her 
turbulent  life  at  Franeker  in  1680.  Though 
the  number  of  her  personal  followers  was  almost 
dwindled  to  nothing,  her  writings  gained  a  con- 
siderable rmmber  of  proselytes  aft^r  her  death. 
One  Pctee  Poiret,  a  man  of  ability,  and  a  gxeat 
Cartesian,  dressed  up  in  artful  colours  and  re- 
duced to  a  kind  of  system  the  vagaries  of  Mad. 
Bourignon,  in  a  large  work,  entitled  "  L'Oeco- 
nomie  Divine,  ou  Syst^me  Universe!,"  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1686,  botli  in  French  and 
Latin,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  Her  notions  also  were 
warmly  adopted  by  several  persons  in  Scotland, 
which  occasioned  a  controversy  there,  in  which 
Dr.  Cockburn  distinguished  himself  as  the  op- 
ponent of  the  Bourignonists.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  these  disputes  have  long 
since  sunk  into  oblivion.  Bayle^  Alosheim 
Ecchs.  Hist. — A 

BOURSAULT,  Edme,  bom  in  1638,  at  a 
Tittle  town  in  Burgundy,  was  so  neglected  in 
his  education  that  he  had  not  a  tincture  of  die 
learned  languages,  and  when  he  came  to  Paris  in 
1651,  spoke  only  the  jargon  of  his  native  pro- 
vince.    By  keeping  good  company,  and  taking 
great  pains,  he  was  enabled  in  two  years  to  en- 
ter into  all  the  beauties  and  delicacies  of  die 
French  language,  and  commenced  polite  writer. 
Being  mentioned  to  the  king,  he  received  his 
orders    to   compose   a  work  for  the   dauphin, 
which  he  entitled,  "  The  True  Study  of  Sove- 
reigns j"  and  though  it  was  but  a  middling  per- 
formance,   it   gave    so    much    satisfaction    at 
court,  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  sub- 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  had  he  not  been  ig- 
norant of  Latin.     He  then  amused  the  court 
by  a  weekly  gazette  in  verse,  wliicli  obtained 
him  a  pension  -,  but  having  imprudently  made  an 
attack  upon  the  capuchins,  the  queen's  Sp;;nish 
confessor,  who  was  of  that  irder,  lodged  a  com- 
plaint against  him,  which  caused  the  suppression 
of  his  gazette  and  pension,  and  was  near  tlirow- 
ing  him  into  the  Bastille.     He  afterwards  un- 
dertook a  similar  gazette,  which  the  freedom  of 
his  satire  on  the  prince  of  Orange  caused,  for 
reasons  of  state,  to  be  suppressed.     He  was  at, 
length  appointed  receiver  of  clic  tailles  at  iMont- 
lu9on,  where,  continuing  to  exercise  his  pen, 


he  died  in  1701.  Boursault  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  in  whicli  ca- 
pacity he  displayed  strong  talents  for  agreeable 
ridicule,  united  with  good  sense.  His  versifi- 
cation is  harmonious,  and  his  style  easy  and 
well  adapted  to  his  subjects.  His'"  Esope  a  la 
Ville,"  and  "  Esope  a  la  Cour,"  remain  on  the 
theatre,  and  are  still  applauded.  A  piece  in 
one  act,  entitled,  "  La  Satyre  des  Satyres,"  was 
a  retaliadon  upon  Boileau  for  an  attack  made 
upon  him  in  that  writer's  satires;  which  Boileau 
had  the  interest  (one  may  almost  add,  the  im- 
pudence) to  prevent  being  played.  It  was, 
however,  printed,  with  a  preface,  die  justness 
of  which  convinced  the  satirist  that  Boursault 
was  not  a  man  lightly  to  be  molested  ;  and  some 
ycirs  afterwards,  Boursault  having  behaved 
very  handsomely  to  him,  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion ensued,  and  some  other  name  ending  in 
auk  was  substituted  in  the  satires.  He  also 
wrote  tragedies  and  operas.  His  dramatic 
works,  entided,  "  Theatre  de  Boursault,"  were 
published  in  3  vols.  lamo.  1746.  Some  letters, 
miscellaneous  verses,  and  romances,  which 
proceeded  from  his  ferdle  pen,  are  now  almost 

forgotten.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

BOURSIER,  Lawrence-Francis,  an  emi- 
nent theologian  and  metapliysician,  was  born, 
in  1679,  at  Ecouen  in   the    diocese   of  Paris, 
where  his  father  practised  physic  and  surgery. 
After  passing  through  liis  literary  and  theolo- 
gical studies  at  Paris  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion, he  entered  into  the  Sorbonne  in   1704, 
and    two    years   afterwards   received   his    doc- 
tor's degree.     He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
refused  several  benefices   which  were  offered 
him.     At  the  age  sf  thirty-one  he  published  a 
work  which  made  him  famous  both  as  an  elo- 
quent writer  and  a  profound  reasoner.     It  was 
entitled,  "  The  Action  of  God  on  the  Crea- 
tures ;  or,  Physical  Premotion  proved  by  Rea- 
soning ;"  2  vols.  4to.  and  6  vols.  izmo.     This 
has    been     highly    extolled    by    the    jansenist 
writers ;  and   is    spoken    of  even    by  Voltaire 
(Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.)  as  deeply  argumenta- 
tive,  learned,    and    somedmes   extremely  elo- 
quent.    It  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
the  celebrated  Malcbranche.    He  was  the  author 
of  a  memoir  presented  to  Peter  the  Great  bv 
die  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  relative  to  an  union 
between  the  Russian  and  the  I..atin  churches, 
which  originated  from  a  personal  conference  he 
had  with  the  czar  on  his  visit  to  the  Sorbonne. 
A  great  number  of  other  works  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  most  of  which  refer  to  the   unhappy- 
disputes  which  at  that  time  divided  the  Galil- 
ean church,  and  to  wliich  he  was  a  victim.    In. 
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1729  he  wjs  one  of  a  great  number  of  doctors 
who  were  expelled  the  Sorbonne,  and  thence- 
forth he  was  obliged  to  live  in  great  privacy,  in 
order  to  secure  the  liberty  of  his  person.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1749.  Mcreri.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

ROWER,  Archibald,  a  literary  character 
of  very  equivocal  moral  reputation,  was  born  at 
or  near  Dundee  in  Scotland  in  1686.     He  was 
sent  to  study  at  the  Scots  college  of  Douay,  and 
thence    removing   to   Rome,    entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits.     After  passing  through  his 
noviciate   in  the  usual  course  of  employments, 
lie  finally  settled  at  Macerata,  where,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  made  counsellor  to 
die  inquisition.     Somewhat  here  occurred,  very 
differently  stated  by  himself  and  his  enemies, 
which  caused  his  removal  in  1726  to  Perugia, 
whence    he   found   it    expedient    to    make  his 
escape  secretly  ;  and   after   many  extraordinary 
adventures,    he    reached    England.      Here    he 
acted  the  convert,  and  after  a  time  openly  con- 
formed to   the   church  of  England,   by  which 
measure  he  obtained  some  respectable  patrons. 
He  lived  for  some  time  with  lord  Ayhner  as 
classical  reader  ;  and  then   engaging  with  the 
booksellers,  he  was  first  employed  in  a  monthly 
publication  entitled,  "  Historic  Literaria,"  and 
afterwards  took  a  share  in  the   composition  of 
the  "  Universal  History,"  which  occupied  him 
nine  years.     The  educ.ition  of  two  of  lord  Ayl- 
mer's  children  was   also  confided  to  his  care. 
The  employmeit  of  the  money  he  saved  during 
this    period  eventually  occasioned   a  detection 
which  ruined  his  chari.cter.    He  paid  it  to  Mr. 
Hill,  a  Jesuit  who  transacted  money  matters; 
and  it  appears  from  evidence  little  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  this  was  a  loan  by  way  of  peace-offer- 
ing to  the  society,  into  ~\,vhich  he  was  re-ad- 
mitted about  1744.      He  again,  however,  broke 
with  his  old  associates,  and  recovered  the  money 
he  had  lent  them.   A  new  edition  of  the  "  Uni- 
versal History"  produced  him  some  more  emo- 
lument as  its  corrector,  though  he  did  his  work 
in  a  very  slight  and  slovenly  manner.     In  1747 
he  emitted   proposals   for  a   "  History  of  the 
Popes,"  v/hich  met  with  encouragement.     By 
the  interest  of  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Lvttleton, 
his  fast  friend,  he  was  made  keeper  of  queen 
Caroline's  library  ;  and  his  credit  was  now  so 
good,  that  he  married  a  niece  of  bishop  Nichol- 
son's, a  widow  with  a  handsome  fortune.    His 
"  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  which  came  out  in  suc- 
cessive volumes,  were  vTitten  in  a  strain  very 
liostile  to  the  Roman-catholic  church.     They 
^J•'ere  therefore  violently  attacked  by  writers  of 
that  communion,  and  what  was  worse,  his  cor- 


respondence with  the  Jesuits  was  brougiit  to 
light,  which,  notwithitanding  his  confident 
and  spirited  defences,  brought  him  at  length 
into  total  disgiace.  He  scarcely  retained  an 
advocate  but  lord  Lytlleton,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  up  a  man  he  had  once  considered 
as  a  kind  of  religious  confessor.  His  history  de- 
clined in  reputation  proportionally;  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  which  appeared  a 
little  time  before  his  death,  bear  strikiig  tokens 
of  the  tadium  of  a  v.'ork  which  had  outlived  its 
credit.  'Lhc  eventful  period  of  the  church  from 
1600  to  I7^S  only  occupies  twenty-six  pages  I 
Bower  died  in  1766  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His 
widow  attested  his  dying  in  the  protestant  faith. 
With  respect  to  his  literary  character,  he  had 
no  cl.Mm  to  merit,  either  on  account  of  style, 
or  a  p.ailosophical  turn  of  thinking.  When  he 
chose  to  exert  his  industry,  he  was  an  useful 
compiler ;  but  gain  seems  to  have  been  more  ia 
his  view,  than  the  reputation  of  a  correct  writer. 
New  Biogr.  Diet.  Sw. — A. 

BOWYER,  William,  one  of  the  very  fevr 
learned  printers  whom  England  has  produced, 
was  the  son  of  a  printer  cf  the  same  name,  and 
was  born  in  London  in  1699.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Mr.  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  a  non- 
juring  clergyman  ;  a!!d  at  a  proper  age  he  was 
admitted  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. On  leaving  college  in  1722,  he  enter- 
ed into  business  with  his  father,  and  imme- 
diately gave  proof  of  the  advant<ige  derived 
from  his  education,  by  the  correction  he  be- 
stowed on  various  learned  works  which  issued 
from  their  press.  The  death  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Bonwicke,  gave  him  occasion  to  dis- 
play his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  by  officiating  for  some  time 
in  his  school  for  the  emolument  of  his  family. 
He  then  returned  to  the  press,  which  thence- 
forth became  the  great  business  of  his  life.  As 
no  other  in  London  possessed  such  a  director, 
it  was  naturally  preferred  for  works  of  erudi- 
tion ;  and  it  would  swell  this  article  to  a  dis- 
proportionate bulk,  if  more  than  some  of  the 
principal  of  its  labours,  and  which  had  most  of 
the  printer's  attention,  were  to  be  noticed.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Selden  in 
3  vols.  fol.  edited  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  was  finished 
by  Mr.  Bowyer  in  1 726,  to  which  he  contributed 
an  epitome  of  the  treatise,  "  De  Synedriis."  In 
1729  he  obtained  the  lucrative  ofHce  of  printer 
of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  retained  almost  fifty  years.  It  is  some  praise 
to  say,  that  this  employment  of  his  press  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  injury  to  its  proper  li- 
terary character.    He  was  afterwards  appointed 
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printer  to  the  society  of  antiquaries ;  a  veW- 
merited  honour,  since  he  had  ahcady  ushered 
into  the  world  several  important  works  in  that 
class  of  studies.  The  same  society  elected  him 
a  member,  in  which  capacity  he  was  assiduous 
and  useful.  He  frequently  supplied  notes  and 
observations  to  the  learned  works  he  printed. 
Thus,  he  annexed  a  critical  prefatory  dissertation 
and  some  valuable  notes  to  an  edition  of  Kuster 
"  De  Vero  Usu  Verborum  Mediorum,"  in 
lyijo;  and  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  Latin 
preface  to  the  "  Vetercs  Poetse  cltati  ad  P.  Phi- 
lippi  Labbei  de  ancipitum  Grsecarum  Vocalium 
in  pvioribus  syllabis  mcnsura  confirmandam  sen- 
tentiam,"  by  Edward  Leedcs.  lie  also  much 
improved  an  edition  of  "  Bladen's  Translation 
of  Cxsar's  Commentaries,"  by  the  addition  of 
notes.  To  his  other  professional  honours  was 
added  that  of  printer  to  the  royal  society,  which 
he  obtained  by  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Rlac- 
clesheld,  and  held  under  several  successive  pre- 
sidents. A  literary  work  by  which  he  gained 
much  credit  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  Wetstein's  text,  in  1763,  2  vols. 
1 2mo. ;  the  second  volume  of  which  consisted 
of  a  judicious  selection  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tions from  various  writers.  It  was  very  well 
received  by  the  learned,  and  has  since  been 
rising  in  value.  A  new  edition  of  the  Lexicon 
of  Schrevelius,  to  which  he  added  a  number  of 
words  collected  from  his  own  reading,  gave 
further  proof  of  liis  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  For  some  years  before  his  deatli  he 
had  partly  withdrawn  from  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, by  taking  as  a  partner  the  worthy  and  in- 
dustrious Mr.  John  Nichols  ;  but  his  attention 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  his  press  continued 
to  the  very  last.  He  died  in  1777,  leaving  an 
only  son ;  and  by  his  will  he  displayed  his  af- 
fection to  his  profession  in  bequeathing  consi- 
derable sums  for  the  relief  of  decayed  printers 
or  compositors,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  learned  education  among  that  class  of  men. 
Bowyer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  plain 
good  sense  and  steady  application.  He  was  mo- 
ral and  religious,  uprij;ht  in  his  transactions, 
sutriciently  attentive  to  his  iirterest,  but  witliout 
meanness.  He  was  active  and  liberal  in  assist- 
ing the  necessitous,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to 
his  own  and  his  father's  benefactors.  Though 
of  a  retired  cast  of  temper,  he  preserved  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  principal  scholars  of  his 
tune  111  England.  Nuhols^s  ylnecdotcs  of  Boiu- 
yer. — A 

BOXHORN,  Mark  ZoERius,  an  eminent 
philologist,  was  born  in  161 2,  at  Bergcn-op- 
'/oom,  of  which  place  his  father,  James  Zue- 


rius,  was  minister.  He  himself  took  the  name 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Boxhorn,  a 
convert  from  popery,  and  miristcr  of  Breda. 
Young  Boxhorn  was  educattil  at  I.K;yden,  where 
he  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture, so  as  to  publish  some  esteemed  Latin 
poems  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  to  be  the 
editor  of  some  learned  works  at  twenty.  The 
university  of  Leyden  conferred  on  him  the  chair 
of  eloquence  in  1632.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  queen  Christina  invited  him  to  an  ho- 
nourable employment  in  Sweden  ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  his  own  country,  where  his 
merit  was  well  underftood.  He  succeeded  Da- 
niel Heinsius  in  the  professorships  of  politics 
and  history,  and  filled  these  posts  with  great 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  auditors. 
His  literary  career,  however,  was  short,  for  he 
was  cut  off  by  sickness  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
in  1653.  Boxhorn  wrote  much,  and  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Besides  his  juvenile  labours 
as  an  editor,  he  published  notes  upon  Justin, 
Pliny's  Epistles,  andTacitus,  and  wrote  a"Com- 
mentary  on  the  Life  of  Agricola"  by  the  last- 
mentioned  author.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  honour  of  which  he 
attempted  to  acquire  for  Haerlem,  against  tlie 
claims  of  Mentz.  He  composed  in  good  Latin 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Breda.  Among  his 
political  pieces  were  defences  of  tlie  liberty  of 
navigation  claimed  by  tlie  Dutch,  a  sliort  ac- 
count of  the  Dutch  constitution  for  the  use  of 
his  scholars,  and  a  work  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  English  throne,  which 
gave  some  displeasure  to  the  republicans.  He 
wrote  "  Critical  and  Historical  Dissertations  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Gaul  and  of  Scythia ;"  and 
published  a  "  ^acred  and  Profane  History  from 
tlie  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Year  1650,"  in  one 
vol.  4to.  He  had  composed  an  account  of  learn- 
ed women,  which  never  appeared.  His  letters, 
and  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  were  printed  after 
his  death.     Buyle.     Moreri.—K. 

BOYCE,  William,  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  born  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  a  joiner 
and  cabinet-nuiker  in  Lonilon.  He  had  hi-, 
earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  under  Mr.  Charles  King,  and  was  after- 
wards an  articled  pupil  to  Dr.  (Jrccnc,  then 
organist  of  that  cathedral.  Greene  is  said  to 
have  shown  some  jealousy  of  his  pupil's  rising 
reputation ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  paying  him  a  substantial  testimony 
of  esteem,  by  bequeathing  to  him  at  hi'; 
death  his  <  ollcction  of  church  music,  wiilch 
was  the  foundation  of  Boyce's  very  splendid 
and  well-selectctl  publication  of  pieces  of  iliat 
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class,  in  3  vols,  folio.     Before  tlie  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  Boyce  began  to  experience 
a  defect  of  hearing,   which,  at  length,  termi- 
nated in  almost  total  deafness.     The  privation 
■of  a  sense  by  which  all  musical  feelings  must 
be  originally  received,  would  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in 
the  science  of  music  ;  but  such  is  the  power- 
ful effect  of  early  association,  that  the  eye  was 
enabled  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ear  in  com- 
municating those  ideas  of  sounds,  "which  pro- 
duced in  him  an  exquisite  judgment    of    the 
effect   of    harmonious  composition.     In    1736 
Boyce  was  elected  organist  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  and  also  organist  and  com- 
poser in  the  chapel-royal.      In   1743   he  pro- 
duced   his  admired  serenata  of   "  Solomon," 
which  is  still  heard  -with  delight  by  the  friends 
of  English  music.     When  his  patron,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  was  installed  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1749,  Boyce  set  the 
ode  written  on  the  occasion  by  Mason  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  presented  with  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music.     Soon  after  he  set  the 
musical  drama  of  the  "  Chaplet,"  which  be- 
came a  great  favourite  with  the  public.     This, 
and  other  lyrical  compositions,  spread  the  fame 
■of  Dr.  Boyce  as  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
composer,    while   his  choral  compositions  for 
the  king's  chapel,  for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of 
the  clergy,  and  for  the  triennial  meetings  at  the 
cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  He- 
reford, at  which  places  he  constantly  presided 
till  his  death,   established  his  reputation  as  an 
-ecclesiastical  composer.     He  had  been  appoint- 
-cd  in  1757  to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  master  of 
the  king's  band,  and  he  soon  after  became  prin- 
cipal organist  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  composer 
to  his  majesty;  so  that  he  united  the  most  va- 
luable  and   honourable   musical   employments 
this  country  affords.     Towards  the  latter  part 
■of  his  life  he   was    greatly  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  of  which  disorder  he  died  in  February, 
1779,   leaving  behind  him  a  very  respectable 
character  in  private  life,  and  a  high  reputation 
for  professional  learning  and  abilities.     "  Dr. 
Boyce  (says  Dr.  Burney),  with  all  due  reve- 
rence for  the  abilities  of  Handel,  was  one  of 
the  few  of  our  church  composers  who  neither 
pillaged  nor  servilely  imitated  him.     There  is 
an   original  and  sterling  merit  in  his  produc- 
tions, founded  as  much  upon  the  study  of  our 
own  old  masters,  as  on  the  best  models  of  other 
countries,  that  gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar 
stamp  and  character  of  his  own,  for  strength, 
clearness,  and  facility,  without  any  mixture  of 
styles,  or  extraneous  and  heterogeneous  orna- 


ments." But  a  small  portion  of  his  numerous 
compositions  has  been  published.  To  those 
already  named,  may  be  added  his  "  Lyra  Bri- 
tannica,"  and  "  Shepherd's  Lottery."  His  no- 
ble collection  of  cathedral  music  from  our  old 
masters  is  considered  as  a  truly  classical  and 
national  work.     Burners  Hist,  of  Musky  IIL 

Monthly  Magaz.   Offob.  1798 A. 

BOYD,  Robert,  lord,  the  liead  of  a  noble 
family,  once  all-powerful  in  Scotland,  was  the 
son  of  sir  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
was  killed  in    1439,   in  revenge  for   his  own 
murder  of  lord  Darnley.     It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  of  Scotland  that 
Robert  came  into  notice,   at   which  time  his 
abilities  and  popular  manners  ingratiated  him 
both  with  prince  and  people,  and  caused  him  to 
be  called  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  by  the  style 
of  lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.     In  1459  he  was 
ons  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  negociating  a 
continuance  of  the  truce  with  England.     On 
the  death  of  James  II.  in  1460,  he  was  created 
justiciary,  and  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
regency  to  manage  affairs  during  the  minority 
of    James  III.      With   the   assistance   of   his 
younger  brother,  sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Dun- 
can, who  had  constant  access  to  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  he,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
found  means  to  engross  most  of  the  offices  of 
trust  and  profit  about  court;  and  they  proceed- 
ed so  far  as  actually  to  carry  off"  the  king  at  a 
hunting,  from  Linlithgow,  where  he  was  under 
the  care  of  lord  Kennedy,  to  Edinburgh.     Her« 
lord  Boyd  had  influence  enough  to  procure  a 
declaration  in  full  parliament  constituting  him- 
self sole  regent  with  plenitude  of  power,  till 
the  king  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and,     in  fact,    making    him    dictator    of  the 
kingdom.    As  an  addition  to  his  dignity,  he  was 
created  lord   high  chamberlain  in  1467.     He 
further  strengthened  his  authority  by  effecting 
a  marriage  between  the  king's  elder  sister,  and 
his  son  sir  Thomas,  who  was  afterwards  creat- 
ed earl  of  Arran,  and  obtained  large  grants  of 
land  from  the  crown.     Buchanan,  with  suffi- 
cient probability,  charges  the  Boyds  with  en- 
deavouring to  perpetuate  their  excessive  power 
by  encouraging  the  young  king  in  all  kinds  of 
licentiousness,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable 
of  governing  by  himself.     But  this  vast,  and 
apparently  well-pursued,  scheme  of  ambition, 
was  drawing  on  to  its  natural  termination.   The 
earl  of  Arran  being  sent  over  to  Denmark  on 
the  honourable  mission  of  espousing  the  king's 
daughter  in  his  master's  name,  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  discontented  party  (which, of  course, 
was  numerous)  to  gain  access  to  the  king,  and 
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fill  him  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his 
favourites.  In  consequence,  the  king  assembled 
.a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  in  1469,  before 
which  lord  Boyd,  his  son,  and  brother,  vere 
summoned- to  appear,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  administration.  The  blovi'  could  not  be 
warded  off;  but  lord  Boyd,  for  his  security, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men. 
Government,  however,  opposing  a  larger  force, 
he  disbanded  them,  and  made  his  escape  into 
England,  where,  broken  down  with  this  reverse 
of  fortune,  he  died  at  Alnwick  castle  in  1470. 
His  brother,  sir  Alexander,  being  sick,  was 
brought  before  the  parliament,  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  During 
this  state  of  things,  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was 
'  joined  in  the  indictment,  arrived  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  with  the  young  queen  ;  and  learning  his 
danger,  returned  in-one  of  the  Danish  ships  to 
Denmark.  He  travelled  to  the  courts  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Bia-gundy, 
and  used  every  means  to  obtain  his  pardon  and 
restoration,  but  ineffectually.  His  wife  was 
divorced  from  him,  and  compelled  to  marry 
another;  and  in  1474  he  closed  his  life  and 
misfortunes  at  Antwerp.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  flourishing  period  of  this  family,  the  liis- 
tory  of  which  might  afford  an  useful  lesson  to 
inordinate  ambition,  were  it  capable  of  receiv- 
ing one  !  A  descendant  of  this  house,  William 
earl  of  Kilmarnock,  had  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  in  1 746,  for  his 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  that  period.  Biogr. 
Brtlan. — A. 

BOYD,  Marc  Alexander,  a  Hterary  cha- 
racter of  some  distinction,  was  the  son  of  Ro- 
bert Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  a  descendant  of  the  great 
family  of  that  name,  and  was  born  at  Gallo- 
way in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle,  the 
archbishop  of  that  place,  and  displayed  equally 
the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  the  turbulence 
of  his  disposition.  He  fought  his  master, 
burnt  his  books,  renounced  learning,  and  re- 
solved to  push  himself  at  court.  But  for  this 
theatre  he  was  unfitted  by  the  ungovernable 
violence  of  his  temper,  which  involved  him  in 
quarrels,  so  that  his  friends  were  at  length  ob- 
liged to  send  him  abroad  to  pursue  his  fortune 
in  the  wars.  He  went  to  Paris,  spent  his 
money  in  gaming,  and  seems  to  have  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  distress,  which  again 
urged  him  into  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He 
resumed  his  studies  with  ail  the  ardour  of  his 
character,  and  repaired  to  Bourges  in  order  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  famous  civilian  Cu- 
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jacius.  To  this  professor  h.e  recommended 
himself  by  complying  with  his  taste  in  Latin 
poetry,  which  led  him  to  a  fondness  for  the  an- 
tiquated style  of  Ennius,  and  the  elder  Latin 
poets.  The  plague  at  length  drove  Bovd  from 
Bourges,  and  he  went  first  to  Lyons,  and  then 
to  Italy.  On  the  renewal  of  the  civil  wars  in 
France,  he  returned  to  that  kingdom,  and  bore 
arms  with  reputation  in  the  royal  cause.  After 
a  variety  of  adventures  in  a  rambling  life  abroad 
during  fourteen  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  died  at  his  father's  scat  at  Pinkhill  in  1601. 

All  the  graces  of  person,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind,  that  can  meet  in  an  individual, 
have  been  heaped  upon  Mark  Alexander  Boyd, 
by  national  or  private  partiality,  and  he  is  re- 
presented as  another  admirable  Cnchton.  His 
talents,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  highly  ver- 
satile, and  his  vigour  of  exertion  uncommon  ; 
yet  there  is  no  reason  to  give  him  credit  for  su- 
perior excellence  in  any  one  pursuit.  He  left 
manuscripts  on  various  topics,  political,  critical, 
and  poetical  -,  but  he  is  properly  known  as  an 
author  only  by  his  "  Epistolse  Heroidum,"  and 
his  "  Hymni,"  published  in  the  Delicise  Poe- 
tarum  Scotorum,  Amst.  1  vols.  i2mo.  1637. 
By  the  specimens  in  the  Biogr.  Britan.  it 
appears  that  he  not  unsuccessfully  in  t]ie  first 
imitated  the  manner  of  Ovid,  but  his  worst 
manner,  consisting  of  long  strings  of  trivial  and 
unconnected  thoughts,  and  mythological  illu- 
sions. His  "  Hymns"  have  nothing  devotional 
in  them,  but  are  poems  taking  their  title  from 
some  flower  or  herb,  and  descriptive  of  their 
qualities.  They  seem  to  contain  little  of  ge- 
nuine poetry,  but  much  learned  imitation. 
Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BOYER,  Abel,  born  at  Castres  in  1664, 
was  a  refugee  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where 
he  acquired  the  language  so  as  to  become  a  con- 
siderable writer.  His  French  and  English  dic- 
tionary, 4to.  has  been  several  times  edited,  and 
is  still,  with  additions  and  improvements,  a 
standard  work,  though  the  Knglish  part  is  fre- 
quently inelegant  and  vulgar.  He  also  com- 
posed a  French  and  Englivh  grammar.  As  a 
political  writer,  he  made  himself  known  by  his 
"  Political  State,"  a  monthly  publication,  be- 
gun in  January,  1710,  and  continued  to  No- 
vember, 1729.  He  also  wrote  the  "  History 
of  King  William,"  3  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Annals  of 
Queen  Anne,"  i  j  vols.  8vo. ;  a  translation  into 
French  of  "  Addison's  Cato  •,"  "  Letters,  French 
and  English ;"  a  translation  into  English  of 
"  Tclemacljus ;"  "  State  Trials,  to  ilwt  of  tlic 
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£arl  of  Oxfortl ;"  and  other  works.  He  died  at 
Chelsea  in  i  729,  having  quitted  his  pen  but  a 
few  hours  before  he  expired.     Moreri. — A. 

BOYLE,  Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  the 
founder  of  a  great  house,  and  remarkable  for 
thatprudt:ncc  and  vigour  of  mind  wliich  raise 
rnen  to  high  fortune,  was  the  son  of  Roger 
Boyle,  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Herefordshire,  who  settled  at  Canterbury,  where 
Richard  was  born  in  1566.  After  an  education 
at  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple for  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  his  finances 
not  sufficing  for  the  regular  pursuit  of  that  pro- 
fession, he  entered  into  the  service  of  sir  Rich- 
ard Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
After  acquiring  some  practice  in  business 
under  him,  he  went  to  Dublin  in  1588,  with 
good  recommendations,  but  with  no  other 
•wealth  than  27I.  3s.  in  money.  He  soon  made 
Jiimself  useful  to  many  persons  in  the  govern- 
ment there,  by  acting  as  an  agent  in  tlieir  affairs, 
and  took  pains  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  that  kingdom.  In  1595  he  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  advancement,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  500I.  per  ann.  fortune, 
which  at  lier  death,  four  years  afterwards-,  all 
remained  with  him.  He  made  valuable  pur- 
chases in  a  country  where  land  was  cheap  on 
account  of  its  hazardous  tenure,  and  his  conse- 
quence was  greatly  increased  by  his  appointment 
to  be  clerk  of  the  council  under  sir  G.  Carew, 
president  of  Munster.  He  accompanied  sir 
George  in  various  expeditions  against  the  na- 
tive Irish,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  was 
sent  over  by  him  to  carry  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Kinsale  to  queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  his  patron  he  bought  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's estate  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  12000 
acres  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford, 
which  he  obtained  on  very  easy  terms.  On 
this  he  settled  English  protestants  only,  and  by 
the  buildings  and  improvements  made  upon  it, 
he  rendered  it  in  a  few  years  the  most  thriving 
and  best  tenanted  property  in  the  island.  He 
married  in  1603,  for  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  a  person  in 
high  office,  and  in  that  year  he  was  knigVited  by 
sir  G.  Carew,  then  lord  deputy.  His  dignity 
and  fortunes  were  augmented  under  king  James, 
who  appointed  him,  first,  privy-counsellor  for 
Munster,  and  afterwards  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland;  and  in  161 6  raised  him  to  the  Irish 
peerage,bythe  title  of  baron  of  Ycughall,  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  he  exchanged  for  those 
of  viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork. 
Charles  I.  regarded  him  with  equal  favour,  and 
bestowed  titles  and  dignities  on  his  sons.    Dur- 


ing  thiV,  whole  period   no  man  more  actively 
promoted  what  was  called  the  English  interest 
in  Ireland,   in   building  and  fortifying  towns», 
filling  them  witli  industrious  colonists,  crectii:g 
churches,   bridges,    castles,   and   other   public 
works,  introducing  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
keeping  in  awe  and  subjection  die  poor  natives. 
He  lived  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  private 
man  at   his  castle  of  Lismore,  which  was  tlie 
centre  of  a  princely  property.     He  settled  his 
sons  in  separate  estates  as  they  grew  up,  and 
matched  his  daughters  into  the  best  families  o£ 
die  country.     In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  which  oflice  he  helcT 
several   years;    and  in    1631   he   obtained   the 
office  of  lord  treasurer  of  that  kingdom,  with- 
the  unprecedented  circumstance  of  succession 
to  his  family.     He  made  full  use  of  his  power 
in  putting  into  execution  all  the  rigorous  laws 
of   queen    Elizabeth    against  the  papists,    and 
shut  up  many  mass-houses  that  had  been  opened 
as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  country.     He  also 
transplanted  a  number  of  the  uncivilised  Irish 
from   the  fertile  province  of   Leinster  to    the 
wilds   and  deserts    of   Kerry ;    acts  of  power 
suitable  enough  to  that  long-continued  system 
of  policy  which  has  regarded  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country,   and  its  native  inhabitants    as 
slaves  every  ready  to  rebel  against  their  masters. 
The  great  authority  of  the  earl  of  Cork  gave  um- 
brage to  the  famous  Wentworth  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, created  in  1633  lord  deputy  of  Ireland; 
who,  after  some  cold  civilities,  treated  him  with 
open  enmity,  and  took  every  occasion  to  thwart 
and  mortify  him.     This  hostility  was  retaliated 
by  the  earl  of  Cork,  who  being  in  England  in 
1641,  when  lord  Strafford  was  impeached,  gave 
evidence  against  him  before  the  house  of  lords. 
He  returned  soon  after  to  Ireland,  not  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  fatal  rebellioa 
there.     On  this  event  he  exerted  himself  in  a 
military  capacity  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  young 
man;  raising,  arming,  and  taking  into  hisownpay, 
a  considerable  body  of  tenants  and  dependants, 
which  he  dividedamongfourofhisown  sons;  and 
putting  his  whole  domains   into  suck  a  state  of 
defence,  that  he  kept  out  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Irish,    and    gained   many   advantages   over 
them.     One  of  his  sons,    fighting  under   lord 
Inchiquin,  at  Liscarrol,  lost  his  life.     He  him- 
self did  not  survive  above  a  year.     Broken  by 
exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  he- 
died  in  September,  1643,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  his  charac- 
ter marked  in  popular  fame  by  the  title  of  the 
great  earl  cf  Cork.    A  strong  testimony  of  his  de- 
serving this  title  was  given  by  Cromwell,  who» 
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•n  surveying  the  vast  improvements  and  useful 
works  on  iiis  estates,  declared,  "  tliat  if  there 
had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  province,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Irish  to 
have  raised  a  rebellion."  The  earl  had  fifteen 
children  by  his  second  wife,  many  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  arose  to  great  distinction. 
Biogr.  Brit. — A. 

BOYLE,  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son 
of  the  great  carl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  1621,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  was  decorated  with  the  title 
of  baron  Broghill  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
which  he  is  commonly  distinguished.  After  an 
education  at  Dublin-college,  and  a  tour  abroad, 
he  returned  about  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  confusions.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  landed  in  Ireland  on 
the  day  that  the  rebellion  broke  out.  His  fa- 
ther's spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
already  haw  mentioned.  To  lord  Broghill  was 
assigned  the  post  of  defending  the  castle  of 
Lismore,  in  which  he  displayed  equal  courage 
and  prudence.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Ireland  between  the  protestant  and  popijh 
parties,  he  went  to  England  in  order  to  acquaint 
Charles  I.  with  the  true  state  of  die  country  ; 
and  returning  with  a  commission  to  lord  Inchi- 
quin  to  act  against  the  rebels,  he  assisted  that 
nobleman  with  all  his  power.  He  afterwards 
acted  under  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
Ireland ;  and  though  at  the  king's  death  he  with- 
drew for  a  time  to  privacy,  he  at  length  accepted 
a  commission  under  Cromwell,  whom  he  served 
with  great  vigour  and  inilitary  skill  in  his  Irish 
campaigns.  He  defeated  considerable  bodies  of 
natives  with  much  inferior  forces  ;  and  some  of 
his  stratagems  on  these  occasions  display  great 
sagacity  and  presence  of  mind.  When  Crom- 
well assumed  the  protectorate,  he  sent  for  lord 
Broghill  to  be  near  him,  and  assist  him  with  his 
advice  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no  person 
in  whose  judgment  and  fidelity  he  placed 
greater  confidence.  Lord  Brogliill  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  extraordinary 
scheme  of  marrying  Cromwell's  daughter, 
Frances,  to  the  exiled  king,  Charles  II.,  whom 
he  had  privately  sounded,  and  who  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  the  project  ;  but  Cromwell  himself 
could  not  be  brought  to  adopt  it.  He  likewise 
advised  the  protector  to  take  the  title  of  king  ; 
a  counsel  which  some  vv'riters  have  thought  it 
most  to  lord  Broghill's  credit  to  represent  as 
designed  to  ruin  Cromwell  ;  though  without 
probability.  It  is  generally  agreetl  that  he  re- 
commended the  mo>t  legal  and  lenient  measures 
to  tiie  protector,  by  which  he  equally  served 
bini  and  the  nation  ;  and  he  ctrectually  opposed 


a    shocking   measure   of  decimating  the   roya' 
party,    which    was  proposed  in   parliament  by 
some  violent  party-men.     In  1656  lord  Broghill 
accepted  a  commibsion  for  one  year  to  Scotland, 
to   govern    there  with   absolute    authority,    in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Scotch  and  of  Cromwell.     No 
person  stood  higlicr  than  he  under  tiie  protec- 
torate, during  which  he  was  a  general  olhcer  for 
Ireland,  a  member  of  both  parliaments,  a  mem- 
ber of  Oliver's  new  house  of  lords,  and  one  of 
his  confidential  council.     After  his    death   he 
adhered  with  great  fidelity  to  his  son  Richard 
as  long  as  there  was  any  probability  of  his  re- 
taining the  protectorate  ;  but  when  he  iiad  dis- 
solved  the    parliament,    and    things   evidently 
tended  to  some  violent  change,    lord  Broghill 
withdrew  to  Ireland,  and  assumed  his  command 
in  tlie  province  of  Munster.     Here  he  adopted 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  king's  au- 
thority in  Ireland  ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
in  time  for  obtaining  much  credit  with  the  king 
for  his  conduct  to  this  purpose.     Soon  after  the 
king's  arrival,  lord  Broghill  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  gave  him  very  useful  information  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland  ;  on  which  account 
he  was  in  September,  1660,  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  justices  for  Ireland.     He  himself 
drew  up  the  act  of  settlement  for  that  kingdom, 
wliich  secured  tlie  protestant  interest  there  ;  and 
having  tlius  conduced  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,    on    the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond  to  the  lieutenancy,  in  i6'i2,  he  with- 
drew to  his  local  jurisdiction  in  the  province  of 
Munster.     Here,    though  much  afllicted  with 
tlie  gout,  he  occasionally  took  an  active  part  in 
public    affairs.     He    made   a    political  visit    to 
England    in    1665,    when    it   is  said  the  seals 
were  olFered  him,  which  he  declined.     During 
the  Dutch  and  French  war  he  caused  the  har- 
bour of  Kinsale  to  be  put  into  such  a  state  of 
defence,    that   a  scheme  for  seizing  it  by  tlic 
French  fleet  was  rendered  abortive.     In  1667  an 
unhappy  dispute  took  place  between  liim  and  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  which  at  length  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  presi<lenti:il 
power  in  Munster,  and  a  charge  of  l)igh-trLu;.OH 
was  even  preferred  against  him  in  parliament, 
which,    however,    had    no  consequences.     He 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  dilncult  emergencies 
by  the  king,    wjio  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
wisdom  ;  and  he  uprightly  opposed  the  favourite 
scheme  of  a  French  alliance  and  the  humiliation 
of  the    Dutch,    though   without    clVect.      His 
latter    years    were   spent  in  Ireland,    partly  in 
literary  pursuits,  paiily  in  attentiou  to  il»«  im- 
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provement  of  his  estates,  and  the  support  of  the 
protestant  inteVest.  He  died  October  i6,  1679, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  vcar  of  his  age,  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  numerous  tenants 
and  domestics,  and  possessed  of  general  esteem. 

Befules  the  characters  of  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier,  in  which  this  nobleman  appeared  to  such 
advantage,  he  was  ambitious  of  shining  as  a 
writer,  and  published  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  in  prose  and  verse,  tragedy,  comedy, 
romance,  &c.  none  of  which  have  been  able  to 
preserve  tliemseives  from  oblivion.  He  ap- 
pears more  respectable  as  a  patron  and  encou- 
rager  of  literature,  in  which  capacity  he  is  ap- 
plauded by  several  eminent  writers  of  his  time. 
Biogr.  Bi-itan. —  A 

BOYLE,  Robert,  a  philosopher,  to  whom 
the  experimental  sciences  are  so  much  in- 
debted, that  all  the  accounts  of  his  life 
and  transactions  are  written  in  the  highest 
Style  of  panegyric.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  we  possess  no  very  considerable  in- 
formation concerning  this  great  man,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  pneumatic  philosophy;  who 
cultivated  chymistry  for  the  worthy  purposes 
of  general  improvement  at  a  time  when  most 
others  were  pursuing  chimerical  schemes  of 
personal  advantage  ;  and  whose  eminent  station 
in  society,  as  well  as  the  virtues  which  adorned 
his  private  character,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
universal  respect  and  celebrity  during  his  life- 
time. His  own  memoirs  of  himself  till  his 
sixteenth  year,  the  funeral  sermon  and  memo- 
randums of  his  life  by  bishop  Burnet,  and  the 
list  and  dates  of  his  works,  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  materials  from  which  Dr.  Birch 
wrote  his  hfe  near  fifty  years  after  his  decease. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  and  fourteenth  child  of 
Richard  Boyle  earl  of  Cork,  by  his  wife  Ca- 
therine daughter  of  sir  Geoffrey  Fenton.  He 
was  born  on  the  251]!  of  January,  1626-7,  at  his 
father's  country-seat,  called  Lismore,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  brought  up 
during  his  infancy  in  the  cottage  of  a  country 
nurse,  under  whose  care,  by  plain  food  and  much 
exposure  to  the  air,  he  acquired  great  vigour  of 
constitution  ;  though  by  the  sequel  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  permanent.  Soon  after 
this  early  period  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  mother,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect  ;  and  nearly  about  the  same 
time  he  contracted  a  habit  of  stuttering  by 
imitation  of  some  children  of  his  own  age, 
which  he  never  afterwards  was  perfectly  cured 
of.  The  first  rudiments  of  his  education  were 
tommunicated  in  his  father's  house,  where  he 
acquired    some    proficiency    in    speaking   the 


French  and  Latin,  and  learned  to  write  a  fair 
hand.  His  docility  and  the  excellence  of  his 
disposition  shewed  itself  even  in  childhood, 
by  an  invariable  attachment  to  truth,  and  en- 
deared him  very  much  to  his  father,  who  used 
often  to  affirm  that  he  never  found  him  in  a 
lie  in  his  whole  life. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  sent  with 
his  elder  brother  Francis  to  Eton-college,  of 
which  sir  Henry  Wotton  was  then  provost. 
The  master,  Mr.  Harrison,  with  whom  he  was 
placed,  appears  to  have  possessed  uncommon 
talents  for  exciting  the  mental  powers  of  youth 
by  rational  means,  and  to  him  Mr.  Boyle  con- 
sidered himself  as  much  indebted  for  the  habits, 
of  assiduous  investigation  he  afterwards  dis- 
played. When  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year, 
being  afflicted  with  an  ague,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divert  his  attention  to  books  of  amuse- 
ment, such  as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other 
romances  ;  an  incident  that  no  doubt  gave  a 
turn  to  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  on 
subjects  of  fancy,  which  resembles  the  false 
taste  displayed  in  such  works,  rather  than  the 
better  productions  of  the  age  he  lived  in;.  A 
mind  like  his  was  more  adapted  to  close  energy 
of  thought  and  simplicity  of  expression  ;  and  it 
is  surprising  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  not  only 
discovered  tlie  fascination  by  which  he  had  been 
misled,  but  sought  a  rem.edy  in  the  severer 
studies  of  mathematics  and  laborious  calcula- 
tions. 

His  whole  stay  at  Eton  was  near  four  years, 
in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  nearly  forgot  his 
Latin,  but  again  recovered  it  under  the  Reverend 
W.  Douch  at  Stallbridge,  with  whom  he  was 
boarded  near  his  father's  house.  In  the  spring 
of  1638  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Marcombes,  a  French  gentleman  who  had  been 
tutor  or  governor  to  the  lords  Kinekneaky  and 
Broghill  in  their  travels,  and  was  extremely 
well  qualified  for  that  task.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  attended  his  father  to  London, 
where  he  remained  till  the  marriage  of  the  earl's 
fourth  son,  Mr.  Francis  Boyle,  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Killigrew  ;  widiin  four  days  after  which 
he  and  his  brother  were  sent  abroad  upon  their 
travels,  accompanied  by  their  governor.  They 
embarked  in  October,  1638,  for  France,  arrived 
at  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  whence  they  travelled 
to  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  after  some 
stay  there,  to  Geneva,  wjiere  their  instructions 
directed  them  to  remain  and  pursue  their  studies. 
They  wei'e  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mar- 
combes, who  had  a  wife  and  children  in  the 
town.  The  studies  Mr.  Boyle  pursued  in  this 
city   were   rhetoric,    logic,    the   mathematics. 
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and"  political  geography,  to  which  were  added 
fencing,  dancing,  and  other  exercises.  About 
this  period  his  serious  disposition  and  early 
powers  of  reasoning  led  him  to  discuss  the 
grounds  of  the  christian  religion.  Several  in- 
cidents, particularly  a  severe  thunder  storm 
which  roused  him  from  sleep  at  midnight,  and 
the  local  peculiarities  of  a  Carthusian  monastery 
ill  the  mountainous  solitudes  of  Dauphlny, 
had  affected  his  imagination,  his  age  being  then 
thirteen,  and  tended  more  particularly  to  direct 
his  attention  to  this  object.  His  researches 
ended  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  mind,  and  the 
confirmation  of  his  belief. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1641,  having 
spent  a  year  and  three  quarters  at  Geneva,  he 
departed  towards  Italy  through  Lausanne,  Zu- 
rich, and  Soleure  ;  traversed  the  greatest  part 
of  I.ombardy,  and   saw  whatever  was  curious 
in    Bergamo,    Brescia,    Verona,   Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  where 
he   remained  some   time.    .From  Venice,    re- 
turning through  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
he  arrived  at   Florence,  and  spent  the  winter 
there,-    Part  of  his  time  was  here  employed  in 
learning  the  Italian  language,  and   the  rest  in 
reading  modern  history,  and  the  new  discoveries 
of  the  great  Galileo,  who  died  within  a  league 
of  Florence  during    Mr.   Boyle's  stay  in  that 
city.     Towards  the  end  of  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1642,  he  began  his  journey  to  Rome 
through  Sienna,  Montcfiascone>  and  other  re- 
markable  pbces.     On  his  arrival  at  that  capi- 
tal, he  passed  for  a    Frenchman,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  importunities  of  English  Jesuits.   His 
stay  in  Rome   was  very  short,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Florence,  thence  to  Leghorn,  and 
so  by  sea  to  Genoa.     It  does  not  appear  that  he 
resided  at   this  last  city  for  any  considerable 
time,  but  passed  through  the  country  of  Nice, 
crossed  the  sea  to  Antibes,  and  proceeded  by 
land  to  Rlarseilles,  where  he  expecicd  bills  of 
exchange ;  but  instead  of  tint  supply,  he  and 
his  brother  received  from  thiir  father  in  May, 
1642,  a  melancholy  account  ^•{  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  advice  that  his  iordsliip  had  with 
great  dilhculty  procured  two  liundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  supply  their  expences  home.  No  part 
of  this  money,  however,  came  to  hand,  through 
the  fault  of  the  person  to  whom  tlie  care  of  re- 
mitting the  same  was  intrusted.     In  this  desti- 
tute situation,  they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
combes  with  the  means  to  proceed  to  Geneva, 
where  they  waited  two  years  in  expectation  ot 


supplies,  and  at  length  were  necessitated  to 
take  up  some  jewellery  on  the  credit  of  tlieir 
governor,  whieii  iliey  disposed  of  from  place  to 


place  in  their  return  home,  and  arrived  safe  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  1644. 

On  Mr.  Boyle's  arrival  there  he  found  his 
father  dead,  and  though  he  was  amply  provided 
for  by  the  bequest  of  the  manor  of  Stallbridge 
and  some  other  considerable  estates,  yet  from 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  it  was  some  months 
before  he   could  procure  any  money.     Imme- 
diately upon  his  return  lie  went  to  his  beloved 
sister,  Catharine  viscountess  Ranclagh,  in  whose 
house  he  resided  four  months  and  a  half,  and 
by  whose  connections,  then  in  power,  he  obtain- 
ed an  early  protection  for  his  English  and  Irish 
estates.     In   the  following   year    he    procured 
leave  from  the  Parliament  to  go  to  France,  pro- 
bably to   settle  his   accounts   with   Mr.   Mar- 
combes,    but  soon  returned ;    for    he   was    at 
Cambridge  in  the  December  jif  the  same  vcar. 
In  the  month  of  March,   1645,  he  retired  to 
his  manor  at  Stallbridge,  where  he  resided  for 
the  most  part  till  May,   16^0,  closely  applying 
himself  to  his  studies  of  various  kinds,  particu- 
larly natural  philosopliy  and  chymistry;  and  at 
this  period,  namely  about  his  20th  year,  began 
tliat  correspondence  whieli  he  afterwards  main- 
tained with  the  most  learned  and  estimable  cha- 
racters of  his  time,  till  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
Among   his  early  friends  and  correspondents 
were,  Mr.  Francis  Talents,  afterwards  known 
for  his  chronological  tables;   Mr.  S'aaiuel  Hart- 
lib,  whom  Milton  in  his  Tractate  of  Education 
speaks  of  as   "  a  person  sent  hither  by  some 
good  providence  from  a  far  country,  to  be  the 
occasion  and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this ' 
island  ;"   Dr.  William  Petty,  Mr.  John  Bealc, 
and  many  other  persons  distinguished  by  their 
genius  and  love  o^  learning.    Young  as  he  then 
was,  and   ardent  in  the   cause  of  tLJigion,   he 
gave  undoubted  proofs  of  his  candor  and  chris- 
tian charity  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Dury,  f.i- 
mous  for  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists.     lie  was  one  of  the  earliest 
membersof  that  learned  body  which  met  weekly, 
first  in  London,  then  at  Oxford,  in  Mr.  iioyle's 
apartments,  and  after  the  restoration,  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  Koy.'.l  society. 
This  circumstance  has  justly  been  considered  as 
an  undoubted  testimony  of  his  early  and  emi- 
nent worth. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  Im 
"  Free  Discourse  against  customary  Swearing," 
which  was  afterwards  printeil  in  1695  ;  but  i: 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  (;utoss.iy,  aj 
his  "  Seraphic  Love,"  and  hi^  "  K...'-.!y  on  niib- 
taken  Modesty,"  are  referred  to  in  tliis  piece. 
In  the  summer  of  if>4'/,  his  studies  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  severe  lit  of  the  siync,  a  di*-- 
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temper  lie  wns  extremely  subject  to ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  three  years,  it  appears  from  his  let- 
ters, that  he  vas  earnestly  engaged  in  chymical 
and  philosophical  pursuits,  as  well  in  various 
journies  and  private  uftairs  ;  his  reputation  still 
increasing  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  learned 
men,  no  less  than  as  the  cultivator  of  every 
branch  of  experimentrd  philosophy.  In  the  year 
165 1,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hlghmorc,  an  eminent 
physician,  dedicated  to  him  his  History  of  Ge- 
neration, a  work  then  in  high  esteem.  By  va- 
rious documents  it  appears  that  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  never  remitted  his  religious  pursuits,  had 
about  this  time  directed  his  studies  to  the  per- 
usal and  examination  of  the  scriptures  in  the 
original  tongues ;  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  aversion  he  often  expressed  to  the  study  of 
mere  words,  he  made  a  p-eat  proficiency.  His 
"  Essay  on  the  Scripture,"  still  unpublished, 
•was  begun  about  1652,  and  continued  at  the 
request  of  a  friend  under  the  disadvantages  of 
absence  from  home  during  his  journeys  into 
Ireland,  where  his  presence  was  required  for 
the  visitation  and  settling  his  estates.  He  made 
at  least  two  journeys,  and  staid  in  that  kingdom 
a  considerable  time  between  the  years  1652  and 
1654  ;  though  little  satisfied  with  the  want  of 
means  and  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favourite 
researches  there.  These  circumstances  induced 
him,  while  in  that  kingdom,  to  engage  in  ana- 
tomical dissections,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend  doctor,  afterwards  sir  William, 
Petty. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  probably  about 
1654,  he  went  to  reside  at  Oxford,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  greater  advantage,  and 
continued  there  for  the  most  part  till  April, 
1668,  when  he  settled  at  the  house  of  his  sister 
Ranelagh  in  London.  Instead  of  residing  in  a 
college,  he  gave  the  preference  to  a  private 
house,  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Cross  an  apo- 
thecary, deservedly  esteemed  in  that  age,  and 
endeared  to  succeeding  times,  by  the  consider- 
able establishment  of  an  hospital  near  Ampthill, 
in  Bedfordshire.  In  this  academical  retreat  it 
was  that  Mr.  Boyle  lived  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction. Dr.  Wilkins,  brother-in-law  to  the 
protector  Cromwell,  a  man  of  excellent  temper 
and  great  ability,  supported  the  interests  of 
piety  and  learning  in  that  university.  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis, 
Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Goddard,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Bcithurst,  men  whose  names  are  too  ce- 
brated  to  require  any  deviation  from  our  narra- 
tive to  enumerate  their  excellencies,  were  at 
that  tune  in  different  situations  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  were  among  those  who  met  for  the 


promotion  of  philosophical  knowledge  nt  Mr. 
Boyle's  apartments, and  afterwards  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Royal  Society,  as  was  before  re- 
marked. 

This  was  a  course  of  life  altogether  suited  to 
the  inclinations  of  IMr.  Boyle.  He  had  rejected 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  a  system  of  words 
instead  of  things.  Desirous  as  he  was  of  pre- 
serving his  mind  unbiassed,  and  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  power  of  interpreting  natural 
events,  he  long  refrained  from  reading  the  phi- 
losophy of  Descartes,  lest  he  should  be  misled 
by  the  ingenuity  of  that  author,  whose  acute- 
ness  and  elegance  had  begun  to  give  celebrity  to 
his  works  over  all  Europe.  It  was  during  his 
residence  here  that  he  contrived  a  more  perfect 
and  manageable  air-pump  than  that  of  the  fa- 
mous consul  of  Magdeburg,  which  was  im- 
proved still  more  in  1658,  or  1659,  by  that 
great  master  of  the  art  of  invention,  Robert 
Hook,  who  then  lived  with  Mr.  Boyle  as  his 
chymical  assistant.  The  discoveries  he  made 
with  this  admirable  instrument  placed  him  im- 
mediately in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers.  His 
ingenuity  in  contriving  experiments,  his  can- 
dour in  relating  and  reasoning  from  them,  with 
the  great  importance  of  their  results,  are  ob- 
jects for  respect  and  admiration  even  at  pre- 
sent, when  the  true  method  of  philosophising  is 
universally  understood,  and  the  effects  of  the 
weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air  are  regularly 
taught  as  a  part  of  education.  How  much  more 
then  must  have  been  the  admiration  of  philo- 
sophers when  these  discoveries  were  first  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  crude  theories  of 
earlier  times! 

But  natural  philosophy  was  not  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  he  directed  his  enquiries  during 
his  residence  at  Oxford.  His  purs-uits  in  sa- 
cred criticism  derived  peculiar  advantages  from 
the  assistance  of  those  great  orientalists,  Dr. 
Edward  Pococke,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln.  To  these  were  added 
a  correspondence,  now  become  very  extensive  j 
particularly  with  Henry  Oldenburg,  afterwards 
secretary  to  the  royal  society  ;  Dr.  John  Beale, 
John  Evelyn,  esq..  Dr.  John  Pell,  and  the 
great  Wallis,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  book 
De  Cycloide  &  Corporibus  inde  genitis.  In  the 
same  year,  1659,  Mr.  Boyle  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  learned  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  lost  his  preferments  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause,  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  a  sum  in  effect 
more  than  equal  to  twice  that  amount  at  pre- 
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sent.  A  conHition  or  intimation  was  annexed 
to  this  gift,  thiu  he  should  apply  himself  to  tlie 
writing  of  cases  of  conscience,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  doctor  published  ten  lectures  on 
that  subject  in  Latin,  which  had  been  delivered 
in  1647,  and  addressed  them  to  his  patron  in 
an  elaborate  dedication. 

After  the  restoration,  in  the  year  1660,  he 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high- 
treasurer,  and  the  lord-chancellor  CLircndon, 
who  solicited  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  a 
motion  which,  however,  he  rejected  upon 
grounds  of  the  most  disinterested  piety.  In 
this  year  he  published  his  "  New  Experiments 
physico-mechanical,  touching  the  Spring  of  the 
Air,"  and  likewise  his  '•  Discourse  on  Seraphic 
Love."  The  former  work,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  was  attacked  by  Linus  and 
Hobbes  of  Malmsbury,  which  occasioned  Mr. 
.Boyle  to  subjoin  a  defence  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  1662.  His  reputation  at 
tlijs  time  was  such,  that  Mr.  Robert  Southwell, 
afterwards  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
commissioned  from  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany to  inform  him  of  the  wish  of  that  great 
prince  to  correspond  with  liim  on  philosophical 
subjects. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  his  "  Phi- 
lological Essays  and  other  Tracts  ;"  and  soon 
afterwards  his  "  Sceptical  Chymist,"  which 
was  printed  at  Oxford.  Other  treatises  are 
mentioned  in  these  publications  as  being  in 
great  forwardness,  but  tliey  were  afterwards 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  In  1662,  a 
grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  was  ob- 
tained in  Mr.  Boyle's  name,  without  his  know- 
ledge, which  he  accepted,  and  applied  to  the 
.support  of  religion  and  learning,  as  appears  by 
liis  letters  and  instructions  still  extant.  Another 
honourable  trust  was  also  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel  in 
New-England  ;  in  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
played a  degree  of  diligence  and  activity  that 
proved  in  various  respects  highly  beneficial  to 
the  purposes  of  that  body.  He  was  also 
among  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
at  its  incorporation  in  1663,  and  continued 
one  of  its  most  useful  fellows  to  tlie  end  of  his 
life. 

Every  year  now  afforded  some  proof  of  his 
xinremitting  cultivation  of  philosophical  subjects, 
and  the  store  of  observations  and  expL-riments  he 
liad  made.  In  1663  he  published,  "  Some 
Considerations  touching  the  Usefulness  of  Expe- 
rimenul  Natural  Philosophy  ;"  "  E.xperimcuts 


and  Considerations  touching  Colours,  with  Ob- 
servations on  a  Diamond  that  shines  in  the 
Dark ;"  and,  "  Considerations  on  the  Style  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"  extracted  from  a  larger 
discourse,  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Scripture," 
whiih  was  published  aftor  his  death  by  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Pett,  attornev-general  for  Ireland. 

In  1664  '^^r.  iJoyle  was  elected  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  royal  mines,  and  was  throughout 
tliis  year  so  busilv  employed  in  works  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  that  he  published  no  philosophical 
writings.  But  in  1665  lie  published  "  Occa- 
sional' Reflections  on  several  Subjects,"  which 
had  been  written  very  early  in  life,  and  has 
been  more  particularly  noticed  as  an  instance 
of  the  taste  he  had  acquired  in  matters  of  ima- 
gination, on  account  of  the  imitation  Dean 
Swift  thought  fit  to  write  in  ridicule  of  such 
productions.  The  panegyrists  of  Boyle  appear 
to  have  been  much  offended  with  this  ludicrous 
censure,  and  have  repelled  it  by  various  obser- 
vations that  ueed  not  be  repeated.  The  utmost 
tliat  can  be  said  in  this  respect  is,  that  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  wrote  his  worLs  of  im.agination  very 
early  in  life,  when  he  had  not  acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste,  was  still  so  far  from  having  arrived 
at  the  ultimate  stage  of  Improvement,  tliat  he 
did  publish  these  productions  between  the  age 
of  tliirty  and  forty.  But  whether  he  ever  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  is  perhaps  of  little  import- 
tance  to  his  fame  as  a  man  «nd  a  philosopher, 
which  is  established  on  a  very  dllferent  basis. 
Other  small  pieces  on  philosophical  subjects 
were  published  this  year  in  the  'i'ransactions  of 
the  Roy-al  Society;  and  also  his  "  History  of 
Cold"  begun,  a  work  of  great  importance  and 
value  on  a  subject  still  far  from  being  well  in- 
vestigated, and  cf  which  the  facts  and  obser- 
vations recorded  in  this  essay  form  no  Inconsi- 
derable part  of  our  present  knowledge.  At  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  he  was  nominated  pro- 
vost of  Eton-college,  but  declined  accepting 
that  honourable  and  lucrative  oifice  on  account 
of  the  interruption  it  might  afford  to  his  .stu- 
dies, but  more  especially  because  he  conceived 
it  to  require  holy  orders,  to  whieii  he  did  not 
apprehend  himself  to  be  particularly  called. 

The  affair  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  who 
was  said  to  have  cured  many  diseases  by  the 
touch,  was  at  this  time  a  subject  of  universal  at- 
tention. This  person  was  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  of  a  se- 
rious or  rather  melancholy  disposition,  and  at 
tliat  time  about  thirty- seven  years  of  age.  In 
consequence  of  a  mental  impulse,  the  nature  of 
which  would  no  doubt  be  dilVerently  explained 
by  diflcrcnc  individuals,  he  Imagined  lilni^elf  to 
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possess  the  iibovemcntioned  power ;  ami  after 
some  hesitation  actually  made  the  experiment 
with  success.  The  real  effects  and  visionary  foun- 
dation of  animal  magnetism  has,  in  our  times, 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  discussion,  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessary   to  expatiate    here    on    the 
powers  of  Mr.  Greatraks,  even  if  the  occasion 
permitted  it.     We  shall  therefore  only  say,  that 
his  character  for  disinterested  integrity  was  never 
questioned  ;  that  in  some  instances  his  patients 
were  cured,  but  in  others  his  attempts  did  not 
succeed ;  and  that  he  neither  sought  nor  de- 
rived any  personal   advantnge  from  his   works. 
The  occasion  for  mentioning  him  in  this  place 
is,  that  the  account  of  his  cui'es  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  to  Mr.  Boyle,  who  wrote 
him  a;  very  long  letter  on  the   subject ;  which, 
though   not   published   till   eighty   years  after- 
wards, in   Birch's  account  ol  his   life,  did  ex- 
press sentiments  and  opinions  which  it  miy  be 
naturally  concluded  were  not  withheld    from 
Mr.  Boyle's  numerous  friends.     In  the  present 
age,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Mr'.  Boyle 
ought  to  have  investigated  tlie  powers  of  ima- 
gination over  organised  matter,  and  the  effects 
of  enthusiasm,  and  then  have  concluded  by  re- 
ferring to  these  causes  those  facts  which  it  could 
not  dispute.     But  it  must  be  considered  that 
Mr.  Boyle  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  miraculoui:  powers  exerted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  christian  religion ;  and  was,  be- 
sides, from  the  infinity  oJ  his  researches  into 
natural  causes,  and  the  numerous  communica- 
tions he  received,  little  disposed  to  reject  facts 
and  consequences,  merely  because  they  could 
not  be  immediately  reconciled  by  analogy  to  the 
small  aggregate  of  human  acquisition.    His  let- 
ter was  consequently  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  man.     It  exhibits  his  piety,  his 
learning,  and  that  candour  from  which  he  never 
was  known  to  depart.     He  neither  denies  nor 
admits  the  existence  of  miraculous   power  in 
Mr.    Greatraks ;  but  admitting  the   facts,  he 
-proposes  various   matters   of   inference  to  be 
carefully   discussed  :  and    upon  the   whole,   it 
appears,  -that  in  the  controversy  occasioned  by 
these  incidents,  Mr.  Boyle  conducted  himself 
so  worthily,  that  no  censure  was  ever  personally 
applied  to  him  by  any  of  the  disputants. 

In  1666  Dr.  John  Wallis  addressed  to  Mr. 
Boyle  his  hypothesis  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions; and  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  dedicated  to 
him  his  Methodus  Curandi  Febres,  Propriis 
■Observationibus  Superstructa.  Mr.  Boyle's 
works  printed  this  year  were  "  Hydrostatical 
Paradoxes ;"  "  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qua- 


lities-," and  a  considerable  number  of  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.     Several  other 
papers  of  his  appeared  in  the  same  work  in  the 
year  1667.    The  controversy  raised  by  the  Aris- 
totelians and  others  on  the  establishments  of  ' 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  new  method  of  phi- 
losophising by  experiments,  was  at  this  time 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony;    particularly 
on  the  side  of  the  adherents  to  the  old  philoso- 
phy.    But  in  this,  as  on  the  dispute  just  men- 
tioned,   Mr.   Boyle,  notwithstanding   the   de- 
cided part  he  took   in  his  writings,  was  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  respect  even  by  the  most 
violent   of    the    opposite    party,  '  Mr.    Henry 
Stubbe.     Soon    after    this   period,   Mr.    Boyle 
settled  in  London  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  philosophical  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  by  this  means  his  correspond- 
ence was  rendered  more  effective,  and  men  of 
research  could  enjoy  his  conversation  at  the  re- 
gular hours  appointed  for  receiving  his  friends. 
In  the  year  1669  he  published  his  "  Conti- 
nuation  of   New    Experiments    touching   the 
Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  with  a  Discourse 
of  the  Atmospheres  of  consistent  Bodies,"  in 
quarto;  and  "  A  Discourse  of  absolute  Rest  in 
Bodies,"  with  certain  hydrostatical  tracts,  after- 
wards annexed  to  his  larger  works.  In  this  year 
also  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Peter  de  Moulin, 
prefixed  to  the   fourth  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  "  The  Devil  of  Mascon,"  a  narrative, 
to    which,    upon  the    whole,  he    gave    credit, 
though  the   contrary  has  been  reported.     His 
tracts  about  the  "  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things" 
appeared  the  following  year,  which  are  replete 
with  observations  of  the  most  inter<:«ting^na- 
ture.    He  continued  likewise  to  enrich  the  rhi- 
losophical  Transactions  with  papers  on  various 
subjects  ;  but  amidst  all  these  labours  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  paralytic  distemper,  which 
however  vi-as  removed  by  a  strict  attention  to 
regimen  and  proper  remedies.     Henceforward, 
until  the  termination  of  the  active  and  useful 
life  of  this  great  man,  his  researches  were  so 
numerous  and  successful,  that  the  mere  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  with  a  concise  distinctive 
character    of  each,  would  prove   considerably 
voluminous. 

In  1670,  besides  the  works  before  mention- 
ed, he  published,  "  Considerations  touching 
the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy," 
the  second  tome  in  quarto,  and  '*  Tracts  of  a 
Discovery  of  the  admirable  Rarefaction  of  the 
Air,"  &c.  also  in  quarto.  He  likewise  commu- 
nicated an  "  Observation  of  a  Spot  on  the  Sun," 
which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions.  In  the 
year  1672,  his  essay  concerning  '•  The  Origin 
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and  Virtue  of  Geras,"  appeared  in  octavo ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  his  "  Tracts,  con- 
taining New  Experiments  touching  the  Rela- 
tion between  Flame  and  Air,  and  various  other 
interesting  Subjects  chiefly  relating  to  the  ^ita- 
tical  Action  of  Fluids."  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  he  published  "  Observations  on 
shining  Flesh,"  and  a  paper  on  tlie  effects  of 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  air.  In  1673  ^P" 
peared  his  "  Essays  on  the  strange  Subtlety, 
great  Efncacy,  and  determinate  Nature,  of  Ef- 
fluviums ;"  "  Experiments  on  the  Weighing 
and  Coercion  of  Fire  and  Flame,"  printed  in 
octavo  ;  and  to  the  Royal  Society  he  communi- 
cated a  "  Letter  concerning  Ambergris."  In 
1674  Mr.  Boyle  published  another  collection 
of  "  Tractf.,  on  the  Saltness  of  t'le  Sea  ;  on  a 
Statical  Hygroscope  ;  on  the  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural State  of  Bodies,  and  on  the  positive 
or  privative  Nature  of  CoKi,"  in  octavo.  Next 
followed  a  work  entitled  "  The  Excellency 
of  Theology  compared  with  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;"  and  afterwards,  "  Tracts,  containing 
Suspicions  about  the  hidden  Qualities  of  the 
Air ;  Animadversions  on  Hobbes's  Problems 
concerning  a  Vacuum;  and  a  Discourse  of  the 
Cause  of  Attraction  by  Suction."  These  were 
also  printed  in  octavo:  and  in  the  same  year  he 
communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  "  An  Account  of  two  Sorts 
of  the  Helmontian  Laudanum."  In  1675  he 
published  "  Some  Considerations  about  the  Rc- 
concileableness  of  Reason  and  Religion,  by  T. 
E.  a  Layman.  To  which  is  annexed,  by  the 
Publisher,  a  Discourse  of  Mr.  Boyle  about  the 
Pessibility  of  the  Resurrection."  It  is  asserted 
that  the  letters  T.  E.  were  designed  by  the 
author  to  denote  his  own  name,  of  which  they 
are  the  final  letters  instead  of  initials,  as  more 
commonly  used.  Four  papers  of  his  appear  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  same 
year:  i.  "  On  the  Air-bladders  of  Fishes-," 
2.  "  A  New  Essay  Instrument ;  3.  "  New 
Experiments  respecting  the  Spring  of  Air," 
with  other  observatior.s;  and,  4.  "  An  Expe- 
rimental Discourse  of  Quicksilver  growing  hot 
with  Gold."  In  1676  he  published  his  "  Ex- 
periments and  Notes  about  the  Mechanical 
Origin  of  particular  Qualities,"  in  which  he 
treats,  at  con«iderable  length,  and  with  his 
usual  perspicuity  and  candour,  on  alkalis  and 
acids,  heat  and  cold,  tastes,  odour^,  volatility, 
fixity,  corrosive  action,  precipitation,  magnet- 
ism and  electricity.  And  to  the  Royal  Society 
he  communicated  two  papers  on  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surfaces  of  fluids  in  contact  widi 
<ach  other. 

VOL.  IJ. 


The  interests  of  religion  were  ever  a  primary 
object  with  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  during  this  ardent 
pursuit  of  natural  knowledge,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  jiave  relaxed  for  a  moment  in  his  earnest 
desire  to  propagate  that  faith  on  which  his  own 
consolations  were  founded.  He  had  been  many 
years  a  director  of  the  East-India  company, 
which  by  his  interest  and  abilities  he  very  etTec- 
tually  served.  The  motive  for  engaging  in  that 
office  was,  tliat  he  might  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  the  remote  parts  to  which 
their  commercial  undertakings  extended.  But 
the  declining  state  of  his  health  not  permitting 
him  at  this  time  to  attend  the  committee,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  to  recommend 
that  object  to  their  consideration,  which  is  stiii 
extant  ;  and  in  the  year  following  he  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  by 
causing  five  hundred  copies  of  the  four  gospels 
and  Acts  of  tlic  Apostles  to  be  printed  in  the  Ma- 
layan tongue  at  Oxford  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  sent  abroad  at  his  own 
cxpence. 

In  the  same  year,  1677,3  collection  of  some  of 
our  author's  works  was  published  in  Latin  at 
Geneva,  in  quarto.  Mr.  Oldenburg  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  edition  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions, and  pointed  out  various  considerable 
defects  in  the  arrangen;ient  and  other  essential 
particulars.  In  1678  Mr.  Boyle's  "  Short  Me- 
morial of  some  Observations  made  upon  an  artifi- 
cial Substance  that  shines  without  any  preceding 
Illustration,"  was  published  in  Hook's  Cutlerian 
Lectures.  This  substance  was  the  phosphorus  of 
urine.  Mr.  Boyle  relates  the  phenomenon  ex- 
hibited to  him  in  the  month  of  September  by 
Mr.  Kraft,  who  did  not  communicate  to  him 
any  account  of  its  production.  The  relation  is 
wonderfully  faithful  and  perspicuous.  It  ex- 
hibits almost  every  one  of  the  facts  which  arc 
now  so  familiar  to  chymists.  Mr.  Boyle's 
"  Historical  Narrative  of  a  Degradation  of  Gold 
made  by  an  Anti-elixir"  was  printed  tliis  year 
in  quarto.  It  still  continues  to  excite  the  asto- 
nishment of  chymists,  whose  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  similar  subject  about  ten  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Price  of  Guildford.  Tlie  curious  facts 
related  by  Boyle  would  demand  too  much  space 
to  be  stated  here  with  any  degree  of  minuteness. 
A  stranger  gave  to  Mr.  Boyle  a  portion  of 
brownish  powder,  in  quantity  about  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain.  Our  author  added  this  powiler 
to  two  drams  of  purified  gold  in  fusion.  The 
gold  was  degraded  so  as  to  vescnibie  bell-metal, 
and  its  specific  gravity  diminishcil  to  15;  and  of 
this  metal  a  part  being  cupelled,  lost  seven  grain* 
out  of  sixty.     The  conjectures  of  pliilosophcrk 
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upon  tiiese  uncommon  facts  have  been  wild  and 
unsy?temntical.     No  one  has  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  process,  though  there  are  not  wauting 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  which  miglit 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion.    In   the  year  1680  he  published  "  The 
Aerial  Noctiluea,'*  in  octavo ;  "   An    Account 
of  a  New  Lamp,"  in  Hook's  Philosophical  Col- 
lections; and  improved  the  second  edition  of 
his   "    Sceptical   Chymist."     Some   superficial 
writers  who  copy  from  one  another  have  afiirm- 
ed  that  our  author  assumed  to  himself  the  in- 
vention of  phosphorus,  after  it  had  been  sold 
to  him  as  a  secret  by  Kraft.     'Ihere  cannot  be 
a   clearer   refutation  of  this   calunniy  than  his 
own  narrative,  in  which  he  discusses  tlie  claims 
of  Brand,  Kunckel,  and   Kraft,  as  far  as  they 
were  then  known,  and  expresses  the  advantage 
he  himself  derived  in  his  enquiries  from  the  lat- 
ter having  informed  him  that  the  shining  sub- 
stance was  obtained  from  a  matter  that  belonged 
to  the  body  of  man.     The  aerial  noctiluea  ap- 
pears by  the  narrative  to  have  been  an  aqueous 
solution  or  diffusion  of  phosphorus,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  putrid  urine  in  an  experiment 
where  his  retort  failed,  and  which,  for  other 
reasons  which  the    experienced   modern   chy- 
mist  may  discern,   did    not   prove   altogether 
successful. 

At  the  annual  election  of  oflicers  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  this  year,  he  was  elected  president, 
but  he  declined  that  honour,  as  well  for  cer- 
tain legal  reasons,  as  from  his  peculiar  delicacy 
with  regard  ,to  the  official  oatlis  required  to  be 
made.     In  the  same  year  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  expence  of  publishing  Burnet's  History 
of  the   Reformation,  as  he  very  readily  did  to 
any  imdertaking  which  he  conceived  to  be  be- 
neficial to  the  world;  though  from  obvious  and 
very  honourable  motives  the  greater  part  of  such 
incidents  were  concealed.    In  1681  he  publish- 
ed his  "  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason;" 
and  the  year  following  "  New  Experiments  and 
Observations    made  upon  the  icy   Noctiluea," 
Sec.  in  octavo  ;  and  also  a   "   Continuation  of 
new    Experiments   physico- mechanical,  touch- 
ing the  .Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  with  a 
large  Appendix."     The  icy  noctiluea  was  the 
solid  phosphorus  which  he  had   for  some  time 
been  prevented  from  making,  partly  because  he 
paid  too  much  attention  to  a  German  receipt, 
but  chi  fly,  as  it  appears,  from  his  not  being 
aware  that  the  latter  stages  of  the  process  re- 
quire an  intense  heat.  From  his  paper  left  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  opened 
after  his  death,  which   nevertlicless  w.is  com- 
municated to  his  friend  Dr.  Beale  in  his  life- 
time, we  find  that  he  evaporated  urine  by  dis- 


tillation till  it  acquired  the  consistence  of  sy^ 
rop,  then  mixed  it  with  siliceous  sand,  and  dis- 
tilled by  a  strong  heat  into  a  reservoir  containing 
water. 

In  1683  he  wrote  a  letter  of  sanction  or  en- 
couragement,  at  the  request  of  certain  paten- 
tees,   in   an  undertaking    to    render    sea-v/ater 
fresh,  by  iVlr.  Fitzgerald.     The  year  following 
produced  his    "   Natural    History   of   Human 
Blood,"  and  his  "  Experiments  and  Considera- 
tions about  the  Porcsity  of  Bodies."     In  1685 
he  published  his  "  Short  Memoirs  for  the  na- 
tural experimental  Hi^tory  of  Mineral  Waters  ;" 
and  "  An  E^say  on  the  great  Efiects   of  even 
languid  and  unheeded  Motion;  whereunto  is  an- 
nexed   an    experimental    Discourse    of    some 
hitherto  little  observed  Causes  of  the  Insalubrity 
and  Salubrity  of  the  Air."     Pie  published  also 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  year, 
"  An  Account  of  a  strangely  self-moving  Li- 
quor;" and  a  treatise  in  octavo  "  On  the  Recon- 
cileableness  of  specific  Medicines  to  the  cor- 
puscular Philosophy ;   to  which   is   annexed   a 
Discourse  about  the  Advantages  of  the  Use  of 
simple  Medicines."  The  self-moving  liquor  was 
a  compound  of  oils  and  bitumens,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which,  though  known  to  him,  he  does 
not  enumerate,  neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
experiment  was  ever  repeated,      fhe  inventor 
of  a  fire-engine  was  employed  in  boiling  this 
compound,  when  it  took  fire,  and  after  extinc- 
tion continued  to  move  in  various  directions  for 
hours,  and  even  days,  after  it  was  cold.     The 
vessel  was  presented  to   Mr.  Boyle,   who  ob- 
served the  motion  for  five  months,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  accident  from  determining  how  much 
longer  it  would  have  contiimed.'    He  gives  no 
conjecture  with  regard  to  the  cause,   and  from 
the  little  which  is  stated,  and  the  want  of  paral- 
lel facts,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  offer  any  re- 
mark.    Upon  the  whole,,  however,   it  appears 
probable,    that  the   fluid,   during  its  exposure, 
might  either  undergo  oxigenation  at  the  surface, 
or  might  be  employed  in  equalising  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  by  motions  similar  to  those  which 
count  Rumford  has  lately  so  much  insisted  on. 
Besides  these  fjhilosophical  tracts,   our  author 
presented  the  world  with    a   theological   trea  ■ 
tise   "  On  the  high  Veneration    .  an's  Intellect 
owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wisdom  and 
Power."     The  only  work  he  published  in  1686 
was  his  "  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Vulgar  and  re- 
ceived  Notion    of    Nature."      The    following 
year  appeared  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodore 
and  Didymus,"   drawn   up  in  his  youth  ;   and 
five  decades  of  "  Choice  Remedies"  to  which, 
on  reprinting  the  work  in  1692,  five  more  were 
added.    In  1688  he  pubhshed  "  A  Disquisition 
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about    tlie    final   Causes   of    natural  Things, 
wherein  it  is  enquired,  -whether,  'and,  if  at  all, 
•with  what  Caution,  a  NaturaHst  should  admit 
them  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  Ap- 
pendix,   some  uncommon  Observations    about 
vitiated  Sight."     At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
he  found  it   necessary,    in  justification  of   his 
fame,  and  by  way  of  preface  to  liis  mutilated 
writings,  to  publish  an  account  of  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  papers,   some  of  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears, Mi-ere  stolen  from  him,   and  others  de- 
stroyed   by  corrosive    licjuors.      The  decay  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  health  now  rendered  his  commu- 
nications  to  the  Roval  Society  less    frequent, 
and  this,  together  with  the  ill  situation  of  his 
affairs  in  Ireland  after  the  revolution,  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  post  of  governor  of  the  cor- 
poration   for  propagating   the  gospel  in  New 
England.     Other  arrangements  were  also  made 
by  this  great  and  amiable  character,  which  in- 
dicated his  consciousness  how  short  the  remain- 
ing period  of  his  life  might  be,  and  the  calm 
determination  he  had  adopted  to  apply  it  to  the 
best  advantage.     He   published    an    advertise- 
ment containing  his  reasons  for  declining  most 
of  the  visits  which  were  then  paid  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  less  impelled  to  exhaust  his 
powers,  and  might  apply  a  larger  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  care  of  his  pliilosophical  writings, 
and  private  affairs.     He  caused  a  board  to  be 
affixed  to  his  door  specifying  the  times  when  he 
received  visits.     These  arrangements,  which  in 
another  jnan  might  have  seemed  the  effusions 
of  vanity,  or  assumed  importance,  serve  only 
to  shew   in  Mr.  Boyle,  that  his  celebrity  was 
great,  and  liis  motives  so  far  superior  to  any 
affectation  of  that  kind,  as  to  permit  him  to  do 
with  ease  and  simplicity  what,  in  other  men, 
wou'ld  have  required  much  apology.     Among 
the  works  which  he  finished  during  this  retire- 
ment, was  a  collection  of  elaborate  processes 
in  chymistry,  which,  as  it  appears  from  a  letter 
given  in  Birch's  collection,  was  a  kind  of  "  her- 
metic legacy  to  tlie  studious  disciples  of  that 
art,"  which  he  earnestly  desires  his  friend  to 


Henry  the  Fourth  against  the  multiplying  of 
gold  and  silver  This  opinion  is  at  present 
justly  considered  as  without  foundation  ;  but 
in  defence  of  A'lr.  Boyle,  and  other  truly  great 
men  of  the  last  century,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  many  of  the  alehymists  were  men  of  un- 
doubted integrity,  that  the  rational  theory  of 
chymistry  had  at  that  time  no  existence,  and 
that  it  would  be  easy  even  now  to  produce  facts 
sufficient  to  confirm  such  an  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  men  not  supposed  to  possess  the  true 
method  of  interpreting  them. 

In  1690  he  published  his  "  Medicina-Hvdro- 
statica ;  or,  Hydrostatics  applied  to  the  Materia 
Medica,"  in  octavo,  with  a  promise  of  a  second 
part,  which  never  appeared.  In  the  same  year 
was  published  "  The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  the 
second  part  of  which  was  printed  in  an  imper- 
fect state  after  his  death. 

In  1691  he  communicated  to  M.  de  la  Crose 
"  An  account  of  some  observations  made  in 
the  great  congregation  of  waters,  by  lowering 
down  bottles  into  the  sea  600  feet  from  the  sur- 
face." It  was  printed  in  the  "  History  of 
Learning,"  by  that  author.  And  the  last  work 
which  he  published  himself  was  his  "  Experi- 
menta  &  Observationes  Physicse,  wherein  are 
briefly  treated  of  several  Subjects  relating  to 
Natural  Philosophy  in  an  experimental  Way ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  small  Collection  of  strange 
Reports,  Part  I."  The  second  part  never  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1691,  he  executed  his 
last  will.  His  health  gradually  but  rapidly  de- 
clined in  the  succeeding  montlis  of  that  year. 
On  the  23d  of  December  his  beloved  sister  lady 
Ranelagh  died,  and  within  the  week  afterwards, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1691, 
at  three  quarters  past  twelve  at  night,  Mr.  Rovlc 
departed  this  life,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  on  the  7th  of  January 
following,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  M.irtin's-in-the-l'"ields,  near 
the  body  of  his  sister,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  the  greatest  part  of  forty-seven  years.     His 


impart  to  the  public  faitlifully,  and  without  en-  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
vy,  verbatim  in  his  own  expressions.  This  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury 
collection  was  never  published,  neither  is  it  said 
who  that  friend  was  to  whom  it  was  con- 
fided. From  various  circumstances  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  Mr.  Boyle  believed  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  transmutation  of  other  metnls  into 
gold,  and  he  might  probably  be  acqu.iintrd  with 
experiments  in  which  that  effect  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  most 
evident  indications  of  this  persuasion,  was  his 
having  procured  the  repeal  of   the    statute  of 


Mr.  Boyle's  posthumous  works  were,  1. 
"The  General  History  of  the  .Air  designed  and 
begun  •"  2.  "  Medicinal  Kxperinicnts,  or  a  Col- 
lection of  choice  Remedit;s,  for  the  most  part 
simple,  and  easily  prepared,"  Lo/uhn,  1692, 
i2mo.  This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  receipts 
sent  to  a  friend  in  America,  printed  in  168S, 
with  a  new  preface,  and  the  adilition  of  3  se- 
cond part,  or  tlic  fitter  five  dccads.  3.  "  Ge- 
neral Heads  for  tlie  Natural  History  of  a  Coun- 
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try,  great  or  small,  drawn  out  for  the  Use  of 
Travellers  and  Navigators ;"  4.  "  A  Paper  of 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle's  deposited  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  October 
14,  1680,  and  opened  since  his  Death,  being 
«n  Account  of  his  making  the  Phosphorus,  &c. 
September  30,  1680;"  5.  "  An  Account  of  a 
Way  of  examining  Waters  as  to  Freshness  and 
Saltness  ;"  6.  "  A  free  Discourse  against  cus- 
tom?ry  Swearing,  and  a  Dissuasive  from  Curs- 
ing -,"  7.  "  Medicinal  Experiments  •,  or,  a  Col- 
lection of  choice  Remedies,  chiefly  simple  and 
easily  prepared,  used  in  Families,  and  fit  for  the 
Service  of  country  People  ;"  the  third  and  last 
volume,  published  from  the  author's  original 
MSS. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  tall  of  stature,  but  slender, 
and  his  countenance  was  pale  and  emaciated. 
Dr.  Birch  asserts,  that  there  are  but  two  origi- 
nal portraits  of  him.  One  by  Faithorne  repre- 
sents him  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  is  co- 
pied by  Gravelot  in  the  title-page  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works.  The  other  by  Kersse- 
boom,  copied  by  Baron  in  the  same  publication, 
was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This 
portrait,  then  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead, 
was  also  copied  by  Vertue  in  1739.  There  is 
a  portrait  at  present  in  the  meeting-room  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which,  from  the  attitude 
and  other  circumstances,  may  probably  be 
concluded  to  be  this  original.  His  con- 
ttitution  was  so  delicate  that  he  regulated 
his  clothing  by  the  thermometer  •,  and  though 
his  address  was  pleasing,  and  occasionally 
cheerful,  yet,  in  general,  his  spirits  were 
so  depressed,  that  it  seems  wonderful  he 
could  have  performed  so  much.  He  never  de- 
parted from  the  most  perfect  regularity  and 
simplicity  of  diet,  and  to  this,  it  is  probable, 
his  long  life  may  be  ascribed.  In  conversation 
he  hesitated, •but  did  not  stammer.  His  speech 
was  slow  and  deliberate  ;  his  manner  courte- 
ous and  mild ;  never  dictating  to  others,  but 
proposing  his  objections  as  topics  for  enquiry 
and  discussion.  So  far  indeed  was  he  from 
offending  in  conversation,  that  he  never  failed 
to  interpose  either  by  reproof  or  raillerv  in  fa- 
vour of  any  person  he  conceived  to  be  unkindly 
treated. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  his  character 
was  his  unaffected  and  sincere  piety.  This  ap- 
pears in  all  his  works,  and  in  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  By  a  codicil  annexed  to  his 
■will,  he  left  a  revenue  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
for  payment  of  a  lecturer  to  satisfy  the  real 
jcruples  of  Christians,  and  to  preach  eight  ser- 
mons in  the  year  against  infidelity.     His  bear- 


ing the  expence  of  translating  the  gospds  ancT 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  Malayan  has  before 
been  mentioned.  He  largely  rewarded  Dr.  Po- 
cocke  for  translating  Grotius  de  Veritate  Reli- 
gionis  Christiani  into  Arabic,  and  was  at  the 
charge  of  printing  and  distributing  a  whole  im- 
pression. He  had  besides  determined  to  cause 
the  New  Testament  to  be  translated  into  Turk- 
ish, but  the  Turkey  company  having  undertaken 
that  work,  he  was  only  permitted  to  contribute 
to  the  expence  tliereof.  A  translation  and  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  Irish  cost  hira  700I. 
Great  part  of  the  expence  of  a  Bible  in  Welch 
was  defrayed  by  him  ;  and  he  gave,  during  his 
life-time,  300I.  towards  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  America,  besides  other  donations. 
His  private  charities  and  gifts  to  men  of  merit 
in  distress,  through  the  hands  of  bishop  Bur- 
net and  other  friends,  were  certainly  very  great, 
but  most  of  these  were  performed  in  secret. 

With  regard  to  doctrinal  points,  he  adhered 
to  the  established  church,  and  went  to  no  pri- 
vate assemblies.  His  faith  appeared  to  be  the 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and  produced  no  superstition  nor  formality  in 
his  conduct.  His  zeal  for  religion  was  shewn 
in  works  of  charity,  but  never  in  rancorous  op- 
position to  tliose  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion.  To  severity  and  persecution  on  the 
account  of  religion  he  was  most  particularly 
averse.  On  such  occasions  only  it  was,  says 
bishop  Burnet,  that  the  energy  of  his  senti- 
ments was  expressed  with  warmth  and  indig- 
nation. From  his  predilection  for  a  philoso- 
phical and  religious  life,  and  also  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  avoided  engaging 
in  the  politics  of  die  times. 

Burnet  informs  us,  that  his  knowledge  wa* 
of  prodigious  extent ;  that  he  was  master  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  acquainted  with  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac,  deeply  ikilled  in  religiout 
controversy,  and  had  read  much  of  the  fathers. 
He  affirms  also,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  mathematical  sciences  ;  and 
with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  experimental 
philosophy,  his  works  every-where  testify  hovf 
great  it  was. 

From  all  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  this  ad- 
mirable man,  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers;  a  station 
which,  indeed,  he  deserves.  Yet  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  modern  writers  have  been  less 
attentive  to  his  fame  than  his  cotemporaries. 
Many  of  his  discoveries  are  so  generally  use- 
ful, and  lead  to  such  extensive  practical  results, 
that  they  have  become  too  familiar  to  direct  the 
attention  towards  tkeir  author.     As  the  loom. 
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the  plough,  the  pump,  the  mill,  have  become  the 
tools  of  civilised  society,  while  their  inventors 
have  been  forgotten ;  so  have  tlie  air-pump,  the 
thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  numerous 
other  instruments  and  processes,  invented  or 
improved  by  Boyle,  become  essential  to  philo- 
sophical research,  and  arc  too  often  used,  to 
admit  of  continual  reference  to  tlieir  discoverer. 
The  great  mental  powers  of  this  man  were  as- 
sisted by  his  moral  habits.  If  he  could  have 
deceived  himself  or  others,  his  narrations  would 
not  possess  the  character  they  do  at  this  day. 
Upwards  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he 
opened  the  path  of  philosophical  chymistry  to 
the  world.  Thousands  of  active  and  intelli- 
gent operators  have  repeated  and  extended  his 
discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  fact  has  pro\'- 
cd  his  inviolable  fidelity.  He  was  never  misled 
by  the  vaiiity  of  forming  a  system,  nor  actuated 
by  any  motive  unworthy  of  a  true  philosopher. 
His  laboratory  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
theatre  on  which  he  contemplated  the  series  of 
natural  causes.  The  great  scene  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  operations  which  incessantlv  proceed 
around  us,  and  that  tentative  science  which  hu- 
man necessity  has  explored  in  the  arts  and  trades, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  his  curious  enquiry. 
Hence  it  is,  that  his  writings  abound  with  the 
seeds  of  future  discovery,  and  are  highly  inte- 
resting to  every  friend  of  science.  They  can- 
not be  read  without  improvement ;  and  in  these 
al.)ne,  if  no  life  of  Boyle  had  ever  been  written, 
the  reader  would  behold  a  man  truly  deserving 
of  the  affection,  the  esteem,  and  the  admiration 
of  succeeding  ages.  A'li:  Bo\/e's  Account  of 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Philocetus.  Birch's 
Life  of  Boyle,  London,  I  743.  Burnet's  Funeral 
Sermon.  Biog.  Brit.  1780.  Philos.  Trans,  ^c- — 
W.N. 

BOYLE,  Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
baron  Marston  in  England,  was  the  second  son 
of  Roger,  second  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born 
at  Chelsea  in  1674.  He  was  sent  at  filtLcn  to 
Christ-church-college,  Oxford,  where  he  ha»l  for 
his  tutors  Dr.  Atterbury,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  Friend.  He  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished iiimself  by  his  parts  and  application, 
that  he  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of  the 
college  ;  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  dean,  thought 
him  a  proper  person  to  undertake,  and  give  his 
name  to,  an  edition  of  some  classic,  which  he  was 
accustomed  annually  to  print.  The  epistles  of 
rhalaris  was  the  work  lixid  upon,  and  Mr. 
Boyle's  splendid  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1695. 
Thty  who  know  what  is  the  critical  skill  re- 
quired in  editing  a  Greek  author,  will  scarcely 
suppose  that   a   noble   student   of  twenty-one 


could  perform  such  a  task  without  much  aid 
from  his  learned  tutors.  The  publication  was 
the  occasion  of  a  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Bentley,  which  in  fact  came  to  be  a  dispute 
between  Christ-church  in  Oxford  and  the 
Cambridge  critic.  Its  particulars  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  lift  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  it  is  sulR- 
cient  at  present  to  obserN'e,  that  Mr.  Boyle  was 
brought  off  with  temporary  triumph,  and  that 
the  controversial  pieces  in  his  name  had  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  and  elegance,  and  as  much 
solidity  as  the  cause  he  espoused  would  bear. 

Mr.  Boyle,  on  leaving  college,  entered  into 
active  life,  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Lionel,  in  1703,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl 
of  OiTcry.  He  then  entered  into  the  army, 
had  a  regiment  given  him,  and  in  1709  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  m  which 
capacity  he  distinguished  his  courage  and  con- 
duct at  the  famous  Battle  of  tlie  Wood  in  Flan- 
ders. He  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  at 
Brussels  as  the  queen's  envoy  to  the  states  oi 
Brabant  and  Flanders  ;  and  in  rc\rard  of  his 
services  was  raised  to  the  Britisli  peerage.  At 
the  accession  of  George  L  his  honours  were 
continued  and  augmented,  till  party  jealousies 
in  1 7 16  caused  hira  to  be  deprivetl  of  his  regi- 
ment,, on  which  he  resigned  his  post  of  lord  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  confined  his  political 
exertions  to  voting  with  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  Layer's  plot, 
in  1722,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  six 
months,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  and 
afterwards  discharged.  Thenceforth  he  spent 
his  time  in  learned  and  social  retirement,  amus- 
ing himself  with  his  library  and  excellent  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  till  his  premature  death  in 
1731,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  beloved  for  his  domestic  and  social 
qualities,  and  respected  for  his  various  attain- 
ments. He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  and 
of  a  few  occasional  poems.  The  astronomical 
instrument  called  an  orrery  received  its  name 
from  him,  through  the  gratitude  of  its  inventor, 
Graham,  the  watchmaker,  whom  he  patronised.. 
Bi.g^r.    Brit.in. — A. 

BOYLK,  John,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
only  son  of  Cliarles,  fourth  carl  of  Orrery,  was 
born  in  1707.  His  early  education  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fenton  the  poet. 
At  a  pr(>per  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
pchooi,  and  afterwards  to  Christ-cliureh,  Oxford, 
where  his  father  hail  formerly  acted  so  distin- 
guished a  part  as  a  classical  ed.itor  and  contro- 
versi.dibt  in  the  publication  of  the  epistles  o£ 
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Flialavls.  In  1728  he  married  lady  Harriet 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orkney. 
A  dissension  between  his  father-in-law  and  fa- 
ther was  unfortunately  die  cause  of  his  sus- 
taining an  injury  by  his  father's  will,  which  be 
had  by  no  means  deserved  ;  particularly  the  loss 
of  his  fine  library  and  mathematical  apparatus, 
vhichwere  bequeathed  to  Christ-church-college. 
Lord  Orrery  took  his  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Peers 
in  1732,  and  distinguished  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  Walpole's  administration. 
He  did  not,  however,  enter  actively  into  public 
life  •,  but  chiefly  attached  himself  to  letters,  and 
the  pleasures  of  elegant  retirement.  A  residence 
for  some  time  on  his  estate  in  Ireland  made 
him  acquainted  with  dean  Swift,  who  ever  re- 
tained a  high  regard  for  him,  and  this  friendship 
produced  for  him  that  of  Pope.  His  residence  in 
England  was  mostly  at  Marston  inSomersetshire, 
■where  he  amused  himself  in  building,  planting, 
and  improving.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he 
married  a  second  in  1738,  and  with  both  he  en- 
joyed the  most  uninterrupted  domestic  felicity. 
He  published  in  1739  an  edition  of  the  dramatic 
■works  of  his  great-grandfather,  Roger  earl  of 
Orrery,  and  in  1742,  his  state  letters.  His  own 
first  publication  was  that  of  an  imitation  of  two 
odes  of  Hoi  ,c^^^  with  various  remarks  on  that 
poet  and  his  translators,  in  1741.  A  much 
more  considerable  work,  which  appeared  in 
175 1,  was  his  "  Translation  of  the  Letters  of 
Phny  the  Younger,  with  Observations  on  each 
Letter,  and  an  Essay  on  Pliny's  Life."  This 
gained  him  considerable  reputation  as  a  polite 
scholar,  and  was  much  read.  It  might  still 
have  ranked  as  a  standard  work  of  the  kind, 
had  it  not  suffered  by  the  comparison  of  Mr. 
Melmoth's  much  superior  translation  of  the 
same  author.  Another  still  more  popular  pub- 
lication of  the  same  year  was  his  "  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  second  son.  The  subject  of  this 
performance,  and  the  anecdotes  it  contained, 
gained  it  a  rapid  sale  ;  but  tha  great  freedom 
with  which  the  writer  treated  the  character  of 
his  old  friend  exposed  him  to  various  strictures 
and  attacks.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
to  be  a  much  more  faithful  picture  of  the  man 
than  several  flattering  portraits  that  have  been 
made  of  him.  In  1753,  by  the  death  of  the 
carl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  lord  Orrery  suc- 
ceeded to  the  latter  earldom.  He  continued  to 
amuse  himself  and  the  world  by  occasional 
writings,  and  communicated  several  papers, 
chit-fly  humorous,  to  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  time,  entitled  The  World,  and  The 
Connoisseur.      In    1754  he  made   a  tour   to 


Italy,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Florence, 
where  he  acquired  universal  esteem.  l;e  cm- 
ployed  himself  there  in  collecting  materials  for 
a  history  of  Tuscany,  which  he  intended  to 
write  in  a  series  of  letters,  twelve  of  which 
alone  he  finished.  These  were  published  after 
his  death  in  1774,  and  contain  much  curious 
information  respecting  the  Medici  family,  writ- 
ten in  an  agreeable  manner.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  of  his  eldest  son,  and  by  his  own  severe 
sufferings  from  the  gout,  all  which,  however, 
he  bore  with  the  serenity  of  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher.  He  died  at  Marston  in  November, 
1762,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  this  accomplished  noble- 
man was  truly  ami;ible.  Admirably  fitted  for 
domestic  life,  he  filled  all  the  relations  of  ir 
with  exquisite  propriety.  His  Hterary  talents 
were  respectable,  without  being  of  the  first 
rate.  His  morals  were  pure  his  manners 
elegant,  and  his  sentiments  rational.  He  was  a 
disinterested  patriot,  and  a  true  lover  of  liberty. 
Biogr.  Bi'itaii. — A. 

BOYSE,  Samuel,  an  English  poet  of  some 
merit,  but  more  worth  recording  as  an  example 
of  the  extreme  distress  consequent  upon  vice 
and  folly  in  a  literary  character,  was  the  son  of 
the  reverend  Joseph  Boyse,  a  dissenting  mini- 
ster of  eminence  in  Dublin.  He  was  born  in 
1708  ;  and  after  receiving  his  school  education 
in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  Here  his  studies  were  interrupted 
by  a  love  affair  with  the  daughter  of  a  trades- 
man in  the  place,  as  thoughtless  as  himself, 
whom  he  married  before  he  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  He  took  his  wife  and  her  sister  to  Dub- 
lin, and  lived  a  dissolute  life  at  his  father's  ex- 
pence,  till  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  parent. 
He  then  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  1731 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  gained 
him  reputation,  and  the  patronage  of  some  per- 
sons of  tank  ;  but  a  radical  meanness  of  character, 
and  fondness  for  low  company  and  pleasures, 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  solid  advan- 
tages from  the  favour  he  acquired  by  his  talents. 
On  his  removal  to  London,  however,  he  earned 
with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  the 
duchess  of  Gordon  and  lord  Stormont,  to  Mr. 
Pope,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  persons  of 
consequence  ;  but  his  negligence  and  miscon- 
duct ruined  every  prospect.  His  talents,  indeed, 
were  merely  those  of  a  writer,  and  he  was  totally 
unfit  to  make  his  way  by  the  powers  of  con- 
versation, or  any  otlier  mode  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  respectable  part  of  society.  He 
soon  fell   into  a   state  ot  extreme  indigence, 
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which  he  reljsveJ  ar.  long  ;>s  he  could  by  bcn-jjing 
with  shameless  importunity  from  the  principal 
dissenters,  nnd  others  to  whom  his  iatiier's  name 
W.1S  known.  What  he  obtained  in  this  manner 
he  squ'inder-'d  in  selfish  luxury,  leaving  his 
wife  and  child  lo  st.irve  at  home.  His  industry 
was  exerted  in  writing  verses  for  the  magazines, 
which  he  did  with  great  facility,  and  for  wretched 
pay.  He  pawned  all  his  clothes,  and  even  the 
sheets  of  his  bed  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
at  this  period  he  CGurtcd  the  muse  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  :  "  He  sat  up  in  bed 
with  the  blanket  wrapped  about  him,  through 
v/Iiich  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive 
Ills  arm  ;  and  placing  the  payer  on  his  knee, 
scribbled  in  the  best  manner  he  could  the  verses 
he  was  obliged  to  make."  Cither,  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  When  he  again  appeared  abroad,  he  oc- 
casionally supplied  the  want  of  a  shirt  by  slips 
of  white  paper  round  his  wrists  and  neck. 
Besides  his  poetry,  he  was  employed  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French,  which  he  was  capable 
of  performing  well  ;  but  it  was  his  constant 
practice,  after  sending  a  sheet  to  the  press,  to 
pawn  the  original,  and  to  repeat  this  as  often  as 
it  was  redeemed  during  the  course  of  his  work. 
Thus  past  his  wretched  and  profligate  life,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  spunging-houses,  garrets,  and 
ale-houses.  One  of  its  principal  changes  was  a 
residence  at  Reading  in  1745,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  D.  Henry,  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  an 
historical  work  on  the  events  in  Europe  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war  in  1739 
to  the  reb  Jlion  in  Scotland.  Here  his  wife  died, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  reclaimed  to  a  state 
of  somewhat  more  decent  manners  and  conduct. 
Indeed,  the  original  impressions  of  a  religious 
tducatien  were  never  effaced  in  him,  and  they 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  his  life  by  the  re'inorse 
with  which  his  vicious  indulgences  were  ever 
followed.  He  returned  to  London  in  declining 
healtii,  married  a  second  time  a  woman  in  low 
life,  and  died  in  May,  1749,  in  obscure  lodgings 
in  shoe-lane.  His  funeral  was  at  the  parish  ex- 
pence. 

boyse's  poetical  effusions,  if  collected  from 
the  periodical  works,  &c.  in  wtiith  they  were  in- 
serted, would  make  several  volumes  ;  but  this 
labour  is  certainly  what  they  are  not  entitleil  to. 
A  collection  in  two  volunit  s  was  published  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  probably  with  little  success.  By 
much  the  mo^t  celebrated  of  his  works  is  "  De- 
ty,"  a  religious  poem,  probably  fir' t  published 
about  1741.  This  was  publicly  praised  by  two 
very  dilTcrcnt  writers,  riarvey  in  his  M>dita- 
tions,  and  Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones  ;  and  it 


attracted  notice  enough  tohave  past  through  three 
editions  in  1752.  It  is  a  piece  witliout  much 
plan  or  connection,  but  profuse  in  the  splendid 
thougiits  and  images  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  generally  harmonious  ami  poetical  iu 
its  diction,  though  with  freciuent  inequalities. 
Boyse  himself  used  to  relate,  that  Pope,  on  be- 
ing asked  if  he  were  not  the  author  of  it,  dis- 
claimed the  work,  but  said  there  were  many 
lines  in  it  of  wliieh  he  should  not  be  ashamed. 
Indeed,  the  style  and  versification  seem  formed 
on  that  poet's  manner,  though  certainly  with 
very  inferior  powers.  His  other  productions 
havealike  mixture  of  poetical  fancy  and  elevation 
with  flatness  and  inaccuracy.  The  best  of  them 
are  admitted  into  a  very  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  the  poets  of  Great  Britain,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  with  biographical  prefaces  by  Dr. 
Anderson.  In  Ogle's  Canterbury  Talcs  of 
Chaucer  modernized,  several  appear  under 
Boyse's   name,    and  are  executed  with  spirit. 

Bioirr.  Britrui.     Anderson  s  Life  of  Boise A. 

BOZE,'  Claude  Gros  de,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Lyons  in  1680.     He  lirht 
applied  himself  to  jurispruiience,  but  a  decided 
taste    for  the  study  of  antiquities   and  medals 
absorbed  all  other  pursuits.    He  was  encouraged 
in    this   walk   of  literature   by  the  chancellor 
Pontchartrain,  Bignon,  Vaillant,  and  Hardouin, 
who   became   attached  to  him  as  well  for  his 
amiable  character  as  his  erudition.     Some  in- 
genious essays  gave  hiai  admission  in  1705  into 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres, 
of  which  he  was,  the  next  year,  made  perpetual 
secretary.     In   17 15  he  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  ;  and  in   17  19  the  custody  of 
the  king's  cabinet  of  medals  was  committed  to 
him.     In    order    to    augment    its   treasures  he 
visited  Holland  in  ly'io,  wliere  he  formed  an 
intimate  fricnibhip  with  Gronnvius  the  younger. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  all  his  time   to  his 
academical  and  olficial  duties,  and  was  aUo  an 
occasional  writ.r  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savans." 
He  died,  much  esttem -d,  in  17^4.     He  was  a 
man  of  great  gentleness  and  politeness  of  man- 
ners,   without  any  of  the  harshness  oiten  at- 
tending scholars.    His  publications  are,  the  fif- 
teen first  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the. 'Vca- 
demy  of  Inscriptions,   &c:"thc  historical  eulo- 
gies of  membifs  which  he  aildid  to  his  edition 
have  been  printed  separately   in  2  vols.    ;2mo. 
and  are  much  esteemed  as  elegant  and  ju<licious 
compo  itions,    especially    the    lat.r   ot    them: 
the  sicond  edition  uf  the  "       ed..llicHi  tory  of 
Lewis    XIV  ,"    brought   down   to  that   king's 
death;     723,  fol.  :  "  The  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Tciricus,  elucidated  by  Medals  :"  several 
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dissertations  on  medals  and  other  subjects  of 
antiquity,  in  the  academical  memoirs.  He  left 
a  very  clioice  collection  of  curious  books,  of 
which  a  catalogue  was  published  in  '745, 
greatly  prized  by  bibliographers.  Moieri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisi—\. 

BRACCIOLINI,  Francis,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1566.  Removing  to 
Florence,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy- 
there,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  li- 
terature. At  Rome  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  cardinal  Matfeo  Barbcrini,  with  whom  he 
went  into  France.  After  the  death  of  Clement 
VIII.  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  for 
some  years  attended  to  his  studies  in  retire- 
ment. When  his  patron  Barberini  was  elected 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.,  Brac- 
ciolini  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received,  and  made  secretary  to  the 
pope's  brother,  cardinal  Antonio.  He  had  also 
the  lionour  conferred  on  him  of  taking  a  sur- 
name from  the  arms  of  the  Barberini  family, 
which  were  Bees;  and  dienceforth  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Bracciolini  dell'  Apt.  He  resided 
in  Rome  during  the  whole  of  that  pontificate, 
frequenting  the  most  illustrious  academics,  and 
listened  to  with  general  applause,  but  cen- 
sured for  his  sordid  avarice.  At  length  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1645. 

Bracciohm  was  a  very  copious  writer,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry,  epic, 
dramatic,  pastoral,  lyric,  and  burlesque,  in 
which  he  did  not  try  his  genius.  He  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  his  mock-heroic  poem  entitled 
•'  Scherno  degli  Dei,"  which  is  a  ridicule  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  which  disputes  priority 
of  date  with  Tassoni's'Sccchia  Rapita.  In  me- 
rit, indeed,  its  inferiority  is  confessed,  yet  it 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  applause.  Of  his  se- 
rious heroic  poems,  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
•'  Croce  Racquistata,"  which  by  some-  is  placed 
next  to  the  great  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
but  not  without  a  large  interval.  He  celebrated 
the  elevation  of  his  patron  Urban  VIII.  in  a 
poem  of  twenty-three  books,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  facility,  at  least,  with  which  he 
wrote  verses.  His  dramatic  pastoral  entitled 
«'  L' Amoroso  Sdegno,"  is  accounted  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  that  age  ;  and  some  of  his 
tragedies  were  applauded,  particularly  the 
«'  Evandro."   Tiraboschi.      Baillet. — A. 

BRACTON,  Henry  de,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  English  law,  flourished  during  the 
13th  century.  He  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
at  Oxford,  and  acquired  such  reputation,  that 
king  Henry  III.  about  the  year   1244  created 


him  one  of  his  judges  itinerant.     Some  •writcrt 
assert  that  he  was  afterwards  chief- justice  of 
England.     He  exercised  his  judicial  olRce  with 
integrity,  but  his  fame  is  chiefly  derived  from 
his  treatise  on  the   laws  of  England,  entitled 
"  De    Legibus    &:   Consuetudinibus   Angli-.t," 
which    is   the   mo^t   accurate    and    methodical 
work  on  the  subject,  produced  in  those  early 
times.     The  fir-t   printed  edition  of  Bracton's 
work  was   at  London  in    1569,  fol.  ;    a  more 
correct  one  was  published  in  1640,  4to.     Brac- 
ton  has  bren  accused  of  too  great  attachment  to 
the    authority   of  the    pope,   which,  however, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  times,  rather  tlian  pe- 
cuHar  to  him.     His  reprcstiitations  of  the  regal 
authority  in  this  kingdom  have  been  quoted  by 
authors  both  favourable  to   its   extension,  and 
the  reverse.     In  fact  he   is  not  consistent  witli 
himself ;  for  while  he  says  in  one  place,  "  that 
the  king  has  no  equal,  and  that  no  man   must 
presume  to  dispute   his   actions,  much  less  to 
control  them  •,"    in   another,   he   says,    "  die 
king  hath    for  his  superior,  God,  as  also  the 
law  by  which  he  is  made  king.     Likewise,  his 
court,  consisting  of  earls  and  barons,  the  former 
being  styled  comites,  because  they  are  as  it  were 
companions  of  the  king,  and  he  who  hath  a 
companion,  hath  a    master  ;   wherefore  if  the 
king  be  without  a  bridle,  that  is,  without  law, 
then  ought  they  to  bridle  him."     These  incon- 
sistencies  may   be   attributed  to  the  unsettled 
times    wherein    Bracton    lived,    in    whicli  the 
power  of  the   king  and  the  barons   was  alter- 
nately  prevalent,  and  charters  of  liberty  were 
signed    and  immediately  violated.      The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known.    Biugt:   Brkan. — A. 
BRADFORD,  John,  one  of  the  protestant 
martyrs  under  queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester  in   the    early   part  of  Henry  Vlllth's 
reign.     He  was  liberally  educati'd,  and  particu- 
larly attained  to  such  perfection  in  writing  and 
accounts,  that  he  became  clerk  to  Sir  John  Mar- 
rington,  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  troops, 
and   chief  engineer  at   Boulogne.     It  appears 
that  in  this  situation  Bradford  made  that  use  of 
his  dexterity  in  accounts,  wiiich,  though  by  no 
means    unusual,    sat    uneasily    upon    his   con- 
science ;  so  that  upon  hearing  Latimer's  famous 
sermon   en    restitution,  he  could  not  rest    till 
he  obtained  from  his  unwilling  master  the  recti- 
fication of  his  accounts  with  the  crown.     This 
incident  seems  to   have  turned  his  mind  from 
secular  to  spiritual  concerns  ;  and  though  he  for 
a  time  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  at  length  went  to  Cambridge  with 
the  intention  of  entirely  devoting  himself  to  the 
profession  of  a  divine.     He  applied  so  closeljr 
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to  his  studies,  thnt  he  took  his  tlegrec  of  M.A. 
and  w;is  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke- 
hall.     As  he  was  of  a  modest  and  humble  tem- 
per, the  sense  of 'his  former  offences  made  him 
a  perpetual  penitent;  nor  could  he  hold  up  his 
head,  till   he    had  discharged   the  full  sum   of 
500I.  by  way  of  voluntary  restitution  to   the 
king.     In  15J0,  bishop  Ridley,  hearing  of  his 
distinguished  piety,  sent  for  him  up  to  London, 
gave    him   deacon's  orders,  with    a  licence  to 
preach,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains ;  and  during  the  whole  of  king  Edward's 
reign  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful   promoters  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
He    preached    in    London,    chiefly    at   Paul's 
Cross ;  and  also  in  several  towns  of  his  native 
county,  Lancashire.     In   1552  he  was  made  a 
king's  chaplain  ;  but  his  office  was  terminated 
after   a    short    period    by    Edward's    lamented 
death.     On  the  change  of  religion  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  Bradford  continued  fearlessly  to 
preach  the  doctrines  he  thought  true,  till  he 
was  apprehended  on  a   charge  of  sedition  and 
heresy.     He  lay  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  dif- 
ferent prisons,  during  which  time  he  took  every 
opportunity,  by  private  letters  and  messages,  to 
confirm  in  the  protestant  faith  those  whom  he 
thought  in  danger  of  wavering.     Many  of  his 
letters  and  discourses  are  extant,  and  breathe 
the  inost  fervent  piety  and  unshaken  constancy. 
In  the  beginning  of  1554  he  was  brought  to 
examination  before  a  commission,  and  as  he  per- 
sisted in  avowing  his  opinions,  he  was  finally 
condemned.     He  lay  almost  half  a  year  longer 
in  prison,  disarming  the  severity  of  his  keepers 
by   the   gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  visited 
with  great  assiduity  by  numbers  of  pious  people. 
The  description  given  of  him  at  this  period  is 
truly  striking.     "  His  mein  and  aspect  begat 
veneration  ;  being  tall  and  spare,  or  somewhat 
macerated  in   his  body ;    of  a  faint    sanguine 
complexion,  with   an  auburn    beard ;  and   his 
eyes,  through  the  intenseness  of  his  celestial 
contemplations,  were  often  so  solemnly  settled, 
that  the  tears  would  silently  gather  in  them,  till 
he  could  not  restrain  them  from  overflowing 
their  banks."     The  lenity  with  which  he  was 
treated  at  this  time  was  remarkable  ;  it  M'as  how- 
ever terminated  by  calling  him  to  the  stake  on 
July  I,   1555.     He    suffered  at    Smitlifield  in 
company  with  a  Yorkshire  youth,  John  Lyefe, 
then  an  apprentice  in   London  ;  and  he  went 
through  the  last  painful  scene  with  the  same 
calm  fortitude  which  lu\d  marked  liis  conduct 
through  life.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BRADLEY,  James,    an  eminent  astrono- 
mer, was  the  third  son  of  William  and  Jane 
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Bradley  of  Shireborn  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1692,  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  at  North  Leach,  was  ad- 
mitted a  commoner  of  Baliol-coUcge  at  Oxford 
the  15  th  March,  1 710- 11,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  October  24,  1714,  and  that 
of  master  on  the  21st  of  January,  1716-17.  He 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  May,  1719,  and  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders  in  July  the  same  year, 
by  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  IJrid- 
stow  in  Herefordshire.  The  honourable  Mr. 
Molyneux  shortly  afterwards  procured  him  the 
sinecure  of  Landewy  Welfry  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 

Mr.  Bradley,  liowe%'er,  gave  the  preference 
to  astronomy  over  the  studies  of  divinity  ;  and 
tliis   appears    to    have   been    the    reason   why 
he  never  enjoyed   more  extensive  preferments 
in  the  church  than  the  above.     He  was  encou- 
raged  and   assisted    in  his  mathematical  pur- 
suits by  his  uncle  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  at 
that  time  resided  at  Wansted  in  Essex,  where 
our   astronomer  began   that  series  of  obser\'a- 
tions  which  led  to  the  great  discoveries  which 
have  rendered  his  name  so  universally  famous. 
On  the  3rst  October,  1721,  he  was  chosen 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Keil.     Upon  this  promotion, 
he  resigned  the  living  of  Bridstow,  and  also  the 
sinecure  of  Landewy  Welfry,  and  devoted  his 
mind  exclusively  to  astronomical  pursuits.     In 
1724  ke  communicated  to  the   Royal  Society 
some  observations  on  a  comet  which  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  and  in  1726 
he  communicated  to  the  same  body,  of  which 
he  had  become  a  fellow,  a  paper  respecting 
some  comparative  obsen'ations  on  the  first  sa- 
tellites of  Jupiter,  made  at  Lisbon  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  year  1728  he  published  his  theory  of 
the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  Iiistory  of 
which  discovery  affords  an  admirable  instance 
of  accuracy  in  observing,  caution  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  causes,  and  sagacity  in  discovering 
them.     His  original  aim  in  observing  the  tran- 
sits of  fixed  stars  near  the  zenith  was  to  ascer- 
tain their  annual  parallax,  and  by  that  means  not 
only  to  determine  their  distance  within  certain 
limits,  but  afford  an  experimental  proof  of  tlie 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.     To  illustrate 
this  research  and  discovery  in  a  familiar  way,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  if  a  planet  be  supposed 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  orbit  round  the  sun,  and 
its  diurnal  motion  for  the  >ake  of  simplicity  be 
overlooked,  a   star  in   tlic    pole  of  tiiat  circle 
would  not  be  seen  from  the  planet  in  a  line  pcr- 
o  o    • 
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pendicular  to  the  orbit,  but  always  in  a  line  in- 
clined towards  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  angle 
of  its  parallax.    And  consequently  as  the  planet 
revolved  in  one  direction,  the  star  would  seem 
to  describe  a  circle  in  the  heaven  in  the  same 
direction,   tlie    diameter   of   which    would   be 
greater,  the  less  the  absolute  distance  of  the  star. 
But  the   result  of  Mr.  Bradley's   observations 
were  not  such  as  would  have  been  occasioned 
by  parallax.     The  deviation  of  a  star  supposed 
to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  was  not  towards 
the  sun,  but  towards  the  region  to  which  the 
earth's  annual  motion  was  directed  at  the  time 
of  observation.     A  considerable  series  of  ob- 
servations, and  several  comparisons  of  the  laws 
of  the    phenomena   with  such   hypotheses  as 
seemed   most  applicable,  were  required  to  be 
made  before  any  deduction  could  with  certainty 
be  established.     After  the  completion  of  a  year, 
it  was  found  that  all  the  facts  were  perfectly 
reconcileable    with   the  assumption  of  an   ob- 
servable ratio  between  the  velocity  of  light  and 
that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.     The  allusion  of 
Clairaut  serves  to  explain  his  notion  with  ad- 
mirable perspicuity.    Suppose  a  shower  of  small 
particles,  for   example   drops    of   rain,   to  fall 
perpendicularly  to    the    horizon,    and  a  strait 
lube  to  be  supported  in  the  same  upright  posi- 
tion; it  will  then  be  evident  that  whatever  drops 
may  enter  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube,  will 
pass  clearly  through  without  touching  the  sides  : 
but  if  the  tube  be  carried  along  parallel  to  the 
horizon  the  drops  will  not  pass  clearly  through, 
notwithstanding  the  vertical  position  is  preserv- 
ed ;  but  they  will  strike  against  the  side  of  the 
tube.     To  prevent  their  striking,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  Incline  the  tube  towards  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  of  its  motion,  and  this  inclination 
must  be  so  regulated  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
rube  shall  arrive  immediately  beneath  the  place 
occupied  by  the  upper  end  in  a  time  precisely 
equal  to  that  employed  by  a  drop  of  the  rain  in 
passing  through  the  tube.     That  is  to  say,  the 
deviation  of  tiie  tube  must  be  such,  that  when 
its  length  represents  the  velocity  of  the   drop, 
the  horizontal  difference  between  the  positions 
of  its   upper  and  lower  ends  shall  represent  its 
own  velocity.     Or,  in  mathematical  terms,  the 
velocity  of  the   drop  to  that  of  the  tube  will  be 
as  radius  to   the  sine  of  its  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular.    We  may  now  dismiss  the  gross 
objcctf  of  sense,  and  instead  of  the  tube  sub- 
stitute the  axis  of  a  telescope,  and  for  the  drops, 
the  particles  of  light  passing  along  that  axis.  If 
these  particles  do  indeed  pass  instantaneously 
as  to  sen.se  and  observation,  their  entrance  and 
emission  from  the  tube  mW  not  perceptibly  dif- 


fer in  point  of  time,  and  no  inclination  of  the 
tube  will  be  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its  per- 
ceptible velocity  ;  but  if  the  velocities  of  the 
light  and  of  tlic  telescope  be  comparable,  it  will 
be  requisite  that  the  tube  should  be  inclined  to- 
wards the  direction  of  its  own  motion.  Mr. 
Bradley  found  that  such  an  inclination  is  in 
fact  required ;  and  that  a  star  in  tlie  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  would  apparently  describe  a  circle  of 
40  ,4  in  diameter  round  that  pole  in  a  year. 
The  half  of  this  is  the  inclination  of  the  teles- 
cope, and  its  proportion  to  radius  is  ;«  102 10 
to  I  ;  from  which  it  is  deduced,  that  light  em- 
ploys 8'  12"  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  The  agreement  of  this  velocity  of  light 
with  that  inferred  by  Roemer  from  the  equa- 
tion required  to  be  applied  to  the  motions  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  according  to  the  earth's  posi- 
tion, is  a  strong  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and 
shews  besides,  that  the  velocities  of  tht  direct 
light  of  the  stars,  and  the  reflected  light  of  the 
planets,  are  the  same.  This  apparent  change  of 
place  of  the  stars  is  called  their  aberration.  Its 
cause  has  been  universally  admitted  by  astrono- 
mers, and  the  conspicuous  merit  of  the  disco- 
verer insured  him  the  friendship  of  lord  Mac- 
clesfield, sir  I.  Newton,  Halley,  and  other  emi- 
nent characters. 

He  was  appointed  lecturer  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  tlie  university  of 
Oxford  in  1730,  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  In 
1737  he  published  in  the  Transactions  some 
observations  on  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  The  great  Dr.  Halley 
had  so  much  esteem  for  Mr.  Bradley's  talents 
and  acquisitions,  that  he  was  particularly  de- 
sirous of  his  succeeding  him  as  astronomer 
royal,  and  even  formed  the  project  of  resigning 
in  his  favour ;  but  was  prevented  by  death  from 
accomplishing  his  design.  On  this  event,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  the  appointment  in  the  year 
1 74 1,  and  was  at  the  same  time  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  ot  divinity  by  diploma  from 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1744  he  married  Mrs.  Su- 
sannah Peach,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  survived  hinx. 

The  established  fame  and  honourable  situa- 
tion of  Dr.  Bradley,  caused  no  relaxation  in  his 
beloved  studies,  nor  his  industry  in  observation. 
In  1747  he  communicated  another  very  impor- 
tant astronomical  discovery  to  the  Royal  ."-o- 
ciety,  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Transactions.  The  excellent 
instruments  of  George  Graham  in  the  hands  of 
this  great  man,  whose  accuracy  and  vigilance 
in  ascertaining  their  limits  of  error  were  ex« 
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treme,  served  to  detect  periods  of  change  in  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  had 
eluded  the  observations  of  every  former  astro- 
nomer. It  wouhl  lead  us  too  far  into  the  fa- 
mous theorem  of  the  Trin  Corpora  (Neiutcns 
Priiidp.  I.  prop.  66.  J  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
give  a  full  explanation  of  this  nutation,  of 
whieh  the  existence  and  quantity  were  fir^t  as- 
certained by  Bradley.  He  found  that  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  which  is  about  23 1~  degrees,  is  not  con- 
stant, hut  varies  several  seconds  backwards 
and  forwarils,  and  that  the  period  of  this  varia- 
tion is  nine  years.  He  determined  its  cause 
from  the  doctrine  of  attraction. 

If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere  of  the 
same  density  throughout,  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  retain  it 
in  its  orbit ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  swelled 
out  at  the  equator,  we  may  consider  this  planet 
as  if  it  had  the  figure  of  a  ring,  or  rather  as  if  a 
protuberant  ring  were  fastened  upon  its  equa- 
tor, and  influenced  its  motions.  Half  of  this 
ring  is  above  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  half  be- 
low that  plane.  In  every  case,  the  nearer  half 
of  this  equatorial  ring  will  be  more,  and  the  re- 
moter part  less, attracted  by  the  sun,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  medium  force  which  retains  it  in  the 
orbit ;  but  when  the  sun  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
ring,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  equinoxes,  this  ine- 
quality will  not  tend  to  disturb  its  obliquity. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  solstices,  the  excess  of 
attraction  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring  will 
tend  to  draw  it  towards  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
■while  the  excess  of  centrifugal  force  on  the  op- 
posite half  will  have  the  same  effect ;  and  in 
every  other  position  a  like  consequence  will  en- 
sue, though  in  a  less  degree.  Hence  the  obli- 
quity of  the  earth's  axis  \v[\\  be  twice  increased 
and  twice  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
And  as  the  earth's  orbit  is  elliptical,  and  the 
irregularity  produced  during  its  course  through 
the  shorter  1 80°  of  its  orbit  is  not  entirely  ba- 
lanced by  what  happens  in  the  more  remote 
part,  the  parallelism  and  obliquity  of  the 
earth's  axis  will  be  subject  to  a  slow  change. 

The  minute  effect  of  this  difference  of  the 
sun's  action  on  the  earth  is  seen  in  a  long  series 
of  years  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  But  the  nut.ition 
observed  by  Bradley,  which  passes  through  all 
its  changes  in  nine  years,  depends  on  a  like 
difference  of  the  actions  of  the  moon  on  the 
nearer  and  remotir  parts  of  the  same  protu- 
berance. Though  the  moon  is  almost  incom- 
parably smaller  than  tlie  sun,  yet  on  account 
of  \u  proximity  to  the  earth,  this    difference 


amounts  to  a  much  greater  quantity,  as  is  also 
seen  in  the  phenoinena  of  the  tides.  .Astrono- 
mers are  aware  that  a  similar  action  of  the  sun 
upon  the  moon  causes  the  nodes  of  tlie  lunar 
orbit  to  pass  through  every  point  in  the  echptic 
during  about  eighteen  years.  The  line  of  the 
nodes  will  therefore  arrive  at  the  ."^ame  position 
every  nine  years,  and  consequently  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  nutation  will  a!l  be  comprehtndct' 
within  this  last  period. 

These  discoveries,  of  which  the  nature  of  our 
work  could  allow  but  a  slight  sketch,  will  sliow 
the  comprehensive  genius  of  Bradley  better  than 
any  general  encomiums.  The  Royal  Society- 
evinced  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  latter 
discovery,  by  rewarding  him  with  their  annual 
medal.  No  man  better  knew  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  good  instrument ;  and  to  him 
it  is  that  the  world  is  peculiarly  indebted  for 
the  new  naval  quadrant,  and  other  instruments- 
set  up  at  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  by 
the  well  known  John  Bird.  At  the  doctor's 
request,  upon  the  yearly  visitation  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  body  represented  the  advantages 
of  new  and  accurate  instruments  to  his  ma- 
jesty George  II.  who,  in  the  year  1748,  grant- 
ed one  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  arr 
astronomer. 

In  this  year  1748  he  was  chosen  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  became 
entitled  to  bishop  Crew's  benefaction  of  30I. 
a-year  to  the  lecturer  in  experimental  philoso- 
phy at  Oxford.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-lettres  at 
Berlin. 

It  appears  to  have  been  some  time  in  the 
year  1 751  that  the  valuable  living  of  Green- 
wich becoming  vacant,  was  offered  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  particularly  convenient  on, account  cf 
its  vicinity  to  the  royal  observatory.  But  the  un- 
affected integrity  of  the  doctor  induced  him  to 
decline  this  prefermciit, because  he  tl-ougl-.t  "  the 
duty  of  a  pastor  was  incompatible  with  his 
other  studies  and  necessary  engagements."  The 
king,  however,  would  not  be  defeated  in  his 
generous  purpose,  but  granted  him  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  250I.  (Feb.  15,  1752),  which  was  con- 
tinued to  his  death  by  his  present  majesty,  and 
has  since  been  regularly  paid  to  the  astrono- 
mers royal. 

In  I  752  he  was  elected  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  S'ociety.  In  1 754  he  wis  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ac;ulcmy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg!), by  liiplom-i  from  the  whole  body  ;  and 
in  1757  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlic  Aca- 
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demy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna.  In  the  same 
year  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
'actions  his  observations  on  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober that  year. 

Dr.  Bradley's  health  continued  in  general 
excellent,  notwithstanding  his  unremitting  as- 
siduity in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and  obser- 
vations. But  about  two  years  before  his  death 
he  became  very  low  spirited,  and  distressed 
■with  an  apprehension  that  he  should  survive 
his  rational  faculties.  This  calamity  did  not 
happen,  and  it  is  probable  his  fears  might  have 
arisen  from  an  observation  of  those  lapses  of 
memory  which  at  all  times  of  life  occasionally 
happen  to  men  who  keep  their  faculties  too 
long  in  a  state  of  exertion,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  such  as  are  advanced  in  life,  and  do 
not  vary  their  pursuits.  He  became  very  in- 
firm in  the  year  1760,  and  about  the  end  of 
June,  1 762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidnies,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life 
on  the  13th  of  July  following,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Mitchin 
Hampton  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  public  character  of  Dr.   Bradley  as  a 
man  of  science  and  discernment,  is  w^ell  esta- 
blished by  his  works.     His  private  character 
was  in  every  respect  estimable.     Temperate  in 
his  enjoyments,  mild  and  benevolent  in  his  dis- 
position, indifferent  to  the  calls  of  wealth,  dis- 
tinction, and  even  of  fame,  he  was  indebted  to 
his  uncommon  merit  alone  for   the  friendship 
and  regard  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.     His  manner  was  engaging  and  commu- 
nicative, and  his  language  in  conversation  clear, 
impressive,  and  fluent,  though  he  was  rather 
more  disposed  to  listen  than  to  speak.    That  he 
published  so  little  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
his  scrupulous  accuracy,  which  rendered  him 
diffident,  or  more  probably   to   the  calm  and 
placid  temper    of    his    mind,    which    did    not 
strongly  urge  him   to  solicit  that  attention  he 
could  at  pleasure  command.     His  observations 
made  at  the   royal  observatory  during  twenty 
years,  comprised  in  thirteen  folio  and  two  quar- 
to volumes,  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
science,  were  taken  away  at  his  death  by  his  re- 
presentatives,   who,   upon    preparations  being 
made  by  government  for  recovering  them  by 
process  of  law,  presented  them  to  lord  North, 
by  whom  they  were  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.     It  is  an  additional  misfortune 
to  the  scientific  and  commercial  world,  that  they 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  learned  body 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  though  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  in  the  course  of  publica- 


tion, it  may  yet  be  long  before  the  astronomical 
world  shall  possess  them.  Bicgr.  Brit.  Hut- 
ton's  Matk.  and  Phihs.  Diet.  Phil.  Tram.  Bird 
en  Naval  ^/adranis.  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
cf  Longitude  relative  to  Dr.  Bradley's  Obser- 
vations, 1765  to  1795,  published  in  folio.'— 
W.N. 

BRADWARDINE,   Thomas,    named   the 
Profound  Doctor,  was  born  either  at  Hatfield  in 
Suffolk,  or  at  Hartfield  in  Sussex,  about  the 
beginning    of    the    fourteenth    century.      He 
was  educated    at   Merton-college,   Oxford,   of 
which  he  was  proctor  in   1325.     Being  called 
to  court  by  Stratford  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  was  made  confessor  to  Edward  III.  and  pre- 
sented   with   a    canonry  of   Lincoln,    and  the 
chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's,  London.     He  ac- 
companied the  king  in  his  warlike  expeditions  ; 
and  to  his  sanctity  of  life  and  pious  prayers  the 
superstition  of  the  age  attributed  much  of  the 
success   attending  the  arms  of  that  monarch. 
In  1348,  on  the  death  of  Stratford,  the  chapter 
of  Canterbury  elected  Bradwardine  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair ;  but  the  king  and  pope  giving  a 
preference   to  John  Ulford,  Bradwardine  was 
obliged   to  resign   to  him.     Ulford,  however, 
dying  in  a  short  time,   Bradwardine  was  again 
elected,    and   received   confirmation  from    the 
pope  and  king.     He  was  consecrated  at  Avig- 
non, but  died  at  London  before  he  had  been 
enthroned.     His  writings  are,  "  De  Causa  Dei, 
&  de  veritate  Causarum  contra  Pelagium,  libri 
III. ;"  being  the  substance  of  lectures  read  at 
Merton-college.     This  work  was  published  by 
Henry  Saville,  London,  161 8,  fol.     "  Geome- 
trica  Speculativa ;"  "Arithmetica  Speculativa;" 
both  printed  together  at  Paris  in  1 5 1 2  :  "  Trac- 
tatus   Proportionum,"  Venet.  1505.     It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  first  of  these  works  that  Mosheim 
speaks  when  he  says,  that  "  the  learned  Brad- 
wardine advanced  many  pertinent  and  ingenious 
things  towards  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  general,  in  a  booh  on  Providence." 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the '  most  en- 
lightened ecclesiastics  of  his  age,  and  he  gained 
great  credit  by  his  mathematical  studies.     Cave 
Hist.  Literar.  H.     Moskeitn's  Eccl.  Hist.    Cent. 
14. — A. 

BRADY,  Robert,  a  learned  historian  and 
physician,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
admitted  of  Caius-college,  Cambridge,  in  1643, 
and  entering  on  the  physic  line,  was  made  ba- 
chelor in  that  faculty  in  1653,  and  doctor  by 
royal  mandate  in  1660.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
also,  by  the  king's  mandate,  elected  master  of 
his  college.  In  addition  to  these  court  favours, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London  ia  1670,  and  soon  after  re- 
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gius-professor  of  physic  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  In  his  pioper  profession  he  is  only- 
known  as  the  writer  of  a  Latin  epistle  to  Dr. 
Sydenham,  putting  to  him  certain  medical  que- 
ries, \yhich  are  answered  in  that  writer's  Epis- 
tola  Responsoria  prima.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  was  not  much  engaged  in  practice,  since  be- 
sides his  great  historital  labours,  which  will 
hereafter  be  noticed,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  the  university  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1 68 1,  which  met  at  Oxford,  and  again 
in  the  parliament  of  James  II.  in  1685.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  physician  in  ordinary  to  this 
prince,  and  was  one  of  those  who  attested  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1688.  Dr. 
Brady  died  in  1700.  Mis  principal  historical 
work  consists  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  old 
English  History ;"  and  "  A  complete  History 
of  England  from  the  first  Entrance  of  the  Ro- 
mans unto  the  End  of  the  Rftign  of  King 
Richard  II."  the  first,  printed  in  one  volume 
folio,  1684;  the  second,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
1685  and  1700.  The  introduction  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  proving  these  three  points;  I.  That 
the  representatives  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment were  not  introduced  till  tlie  forty-ninth 
of  Henry  III.  •,  2.  That  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  na- 
tion ;  3.  That  the  crown  of  England  is  heredi- 
tary, and  not  elective.  The  great  purpose  of 
the  history  is  to  shew,  that  all  the  English  liber- 
ties are  derived  from  the  crown  by  way  of  con- 
cessions from  the  princes.  He  brings  very  co- 
pious materials  to  prove,  that  the  Normans 
brought  over  with  thcin  a  new  system  of  laws 
and  customs,  which  they  imposed  on  the  nation. 
His  narrative  is  chiefly  an  epitome  of  Matthew 
Paris.  Considering  Dr.  Brady's  obligations  to 
the  crown,  and  his  personal  attachments,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  was  warped  by  party  in 
his  views,  and  he  is  charged  with  having  passed 
over  many  things  favourable  to  the  more  popu- 
lar side  of  the  question ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  has  maintained  his  argu- 
ment with  considerable  (kill  and  diligent  re- 
search J  and  it  is  evident  that  his  system  is  the 
basis  of  the  general  doctrine  so  eloquently  sup- 
ported in  Hume's  history.  Brady  wrote  be- 
sides, "  A  Treatise  on  Burghs,"  thin  folio. 
Biogr.  Britan.      Nicholson' s  Hist.  Library. — A. 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
of  a  noble  Swedish  family  established  in  Den-- 
mark,  was  the  son  of  Otho  Brahe,  lord  of 
Knudstorp.  He  was  born  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1546,  at  Knudstorp  in  Schonen,  near  llel- 
singburg.  The  care  of  his  education  devolved 
on  ouc  of  his  uncles,  George  Bralie,  who  being 


himself  childless,  adopted  him,  and  sent  him, 
after  a  course  of  private  tuition,  to  study  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric  at  Copenhagen  in  1559. 
His  attention  and  inclination  were  stronglv  di- 
rected to  astronomy  by  the  great  solar  eclipse 
which  happened  in  1560,  at  the  precise  time  de- 
termined by  the  astronomers.  This  led  him  to 
consider  tlie  science  of  astronomy  as  something 
divine,  and  purchasing  the  tables  of  Stadius,  hf 
thence  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  planets.  In  the  year  1562  he  was  sent  to 
Leipzig  to  study  the  law,  in  which  his  acqui- 
sitions were  such,  and  so  speedy,  as  to  give  the 
strongest  indications  of  mental  power.  His 
inclination  was,  however,  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  astronomy,  in  wlilch, 
notwithstanding  the  assiduity  of  his  tutor,  who 
kept  him  close  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  advance  his  know- 
ledge. He  purchased  books  out  of  his  own 
private  allowance,  which  he  read  with  great  at- 
tention, and  availed  himself  in  difficult  passages 
of  the  assistance  of  his  private  tutor  Scultens. 
By  means  of  a  small  celestial  globe,  and  nightly 
obser\'ations  which  he  made  in  private,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  names  and  positions 
of  the  constellations,  and  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

His  stay  at  Leipzig  was  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term,  his  uncle  dying,  he 
returned  home  in  1565.  In  this  year  it  was 
that  he  lost  his  nose,  or  part  thereof,  in  a  noc- 
turnal rencontre  with  a  Danish  nobleman  at 
Rostock;  a  defect  which  he  supplied  by  an  arti- 
ficial nose  of  gold,  silver,  and  wax,  so  skilfully 
made,  that  it  is  affirmed  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  nature.  At  this  time  he 
directed  his  attention  to  chymistry,  with  .a 
hope,  it  is  said,  of  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone.  But  in  the  year  following,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect,  and  even  contempt,  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  wliich  was  testi- 
fied by  his  relations,  who  considered  him  as  de- 
basing himself  by  pursuing  them,  he  removed 
to  Wirten^iberg,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Rostock 
on  account  of  thtf  plague,  which  broke  out  at 
his  former  place  of  residence  ;  and  in  1569  he 
repaired  to  Augsburg,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Peter  Ramus,  then  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Paris,  whogreatly  admired  liis  skill  in  this  science. 
He  returned  to  Denmark  in  1571,  where  he 
found  the  atlvantage,  from  his  maternal  uncle 
Stcno  Billes,  of  a  convenient  spot  at  his  castle 
of  Herritzvad  near  Knudstorp,  for  erecting  an 
astronomical  observatory.  Here  it  was  that  in 
1573  he  observed  a  new  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Cassiopeia.     But  soon  aftcrw.irds  the  har- 
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»iony  between  liim  and  his  relations  was  totally 
interrupted,  by  bis  marryin;^  a  country  girl  be- 
neatli  bis  own  rank  ;  on  which  occasion  the 
i]uarrel  was  so  violent,  that  the  royal  authority 
became  necessary  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

In  1574  he  read  lectures  at  Copenhagen,  by 
the  king's  command,  on  the  theory  of  the  pla- 
nets,   and    soon    afterwards   travelled    through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  formed  a   deter- 
mination  to  remove  his  family  and    settle   at 
Uasil.     Frederic  the  Second,  king  of  Denmark, 
v,as  determined,  however,  that  his  dominions 
.-hould  not  be  deprived  of  a  man  who  was  an 
lionour  to  his  country,    and   accordingly   pro- 
mised him  every  facility  for  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies, and  performed  his  promise  with  a  degree 
of  munificence,  which  redounds  no  less  to  the 
credit   of   the    monarcii   tlian   of    the   man   of 
science.     He  bestowed  upon  him  for  life  the 
island  of  Huen,  or  Ween,  in  the  Sound,  and  en- 
gaged that  an  observatory  and  laboratory  should 
be  built,  and  a  proper  sum  of  money  allowed 
for  carrying  on  his  designs.     The  first  stone  of 
the  observatory  was  laid  the   8th  of  August, 
1576,    under  the  name  of  Uraniburg.      The 
king  also  gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  crowns, 
a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Roschild, 
which  produced  a  thousand  more.     He  enjoyed 
this  situation  and  these  advantages  for  twenty 
years,  and  made  a  M'orthy  use  of  them.     His 
assiduity  in  observations  and  study  was  unre- 
mitted, and  he  always  kept  in  his  house  ten  or 
twelve  young  rren  whom  he  instructed  in  astro- 
nomy and  mathematics,   and  employed  as  his 
assistants  in  observation.     Here  it  was  that  he 
received  a  visit  from  James  the  Sixth,  king  of 
Scotland,  afterwards  James  the  Hrst  of  England, 
■who  came  to  Denmark  to  visit  his  future  spouse, 
the  daughter  of  Frederic   the  Second.     James 
made  ourastronomer  some  considerable  presents, 
and  composed  some  l^atin  verses  in  his  praise. 

The  death  of  Frederic  the  Second  occasioned 
a  fatal  interruption  in  the  studies  and  observa- 
tions of  Tycho  Brahe.  The  efforts  of  party 
and  milevolence  were  !0  successful,  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  pension,  fee,,  and  canonry,  in 
the  year  1596.  In  this  state  of  incapacity 
for  supporting  the  exptnce  of  his  establish- 
ment, he  quitted  Uraniburg,  and  withdrew 
to  Copenhagen  with  some  of  his  instruments, 
where  he  continued  his  observations  for  a  short 
time,  till  the  same  malevolence  procured  an 
order  from  the  new  king,  Charles  the  Fourth, 
to  discontinue  them.  '^1  he  active  spirit  of  our 
astronomer  did  not  abandon  him  on  this  mor- 
tifying occasion.  He  published  his  book  en- 
titled,   "  AMronomia  Instaurata  Mechanica," 


adorned  with  figures,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
emperor  Rodolphus,  a  prince  who  Vv-as  fond  of 
mechanism  and  chymistry.  His  work  procured 
bin;  an  honourable  reception  at  Fragae,  where 
the  emperor  gave  hin'v  a  magnificent  house,  till 
he  could  procure  one  suitable  for  astronomical 
purposes,  assigned  him  a  pension  of  3000 
crowns,  and  promised  him  a  fee  for  himself 
and  descendants.  It  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1598  that  he  settled  here  with  his 
sons  and  scholars,  and  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Kepler.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
situation,  for  about  three  years  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  13th  of  October,  i(^ji,  being 
at  the  table  of  a  lord  named  Rosenberg,  where 
he  had  drank  more  than  usual,  lie  remained 
with  the  company  and  retained  his  urine,  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  necessity  to  the  con- 
trary, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  seized 
with  the  disorder  which  terminated  his  life  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  interred  in  a  very  magnificent  man- 
ner in  the  principal  church  at  Prague,  where  a 
noble  monument  was  erected  to  him.  His 
wife,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters,  survived 
him.  On  the  approach  of  death,  he  gave 
charge  to  his  sons,  that  none  of  his  works  should 
be  lost.  He  exhorted  his  students  to  attend 
closely  to  their  exercises,  and  recommended  to 
Kepler  the  completion  of  the  Rodolphinc 
tables  he  had  constructed  for  regulating  the 
motions  of  the  planets. 

Tycho  Brahe  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature, 
with  light  red  hair,  and  his  countenance  rather 
handsome.      He  possessed  the  two  great  requi- 
sites  for  obtaining  eminence  amontr  men  of  in- 
tellect,  strength  of  mind  and  activity  of  dispo- 
sition.    A  third  requisite,  which  is  also  of  great 
consequence,  namely,  education,  or  regular  dis- 
cipline in  the  investigation  of  truth,  was,  per- 
haps, scarcely  to  be  expected  in  an  age  of  pre- 
judice, for  such  was  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
This  great  man  excelled  not  only  in  astronomv, 
but  in  chymistry,  by  which  lart  art  he  is  said  to 
have  prepared  efiieacious  medicines,  and  distri- 
buted them  with  success  to  the  poor.     He  was 
ihe  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  the  planetary 
rotations,  which  he   was  earnestly  desirous  cf 
substituting  in  the  place  of  that  of  Copernicus, 
It was  a  kind  of  medium  between  this  last  and 
the  system  of  Ptolemy.      He  placed  the  earth 
motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  round 
which,  he  asserted  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun,  and  the  menstrual  motion  of  the  moon. 
The  other  planets  were  considered  as  perform- 
ing their  revolutions  relatively  about  the  sun; 
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and  the  whole  of  this  system,  together  with 
that  of  t'lie  firmaticnt,  or  orh  of  the  fixed  stars, 
was  supposed  to  be  cjnied  by  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion during  tl-e  term  of  about  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  present  time,  when  all  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
have  been  so  well  considered  and  admitted,  we 
should  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  mere 
vanity  of  being  the  founder  of  a  sy-^tcm  had 
induced  Tycho  Brahe  to  teach  a  doctrine  which 
is  pressed  by  so  many  and  such  heavy  diiliculties. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  in  his  time  the  opinion  of 
the  stability  of  the  earth  was  established,  not  only 
from  common  conceptions  and  supposed  scrip- 
tural proof,  but  was  also  supported  by  the  habi- 
tual prejudice  of  the  whole  scientific  world.  It 
was  impossible  for  Tycho,  as  an  accurate  ob- 
server, to  admit  the  system  of  Ptolemy  ;  and,  as 
a  learned  man  of  that  age,  it  was  almost  equally 
difficult  for  him  to  admit  the  revolution  and  ro- 
tation of  the  earth.  He  did  exactly  what  the 
most  ardent  cultivator  of  truth  might  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances: — he  formed  a  system, 
reconcileable  indeed  with  the  obvious  pheno- 
mena, but  which  did  not  require  any  motion  of 
the  planet  we  inhabit. 

We  should  have  little  to  deplore  in  the  life 
of  this  eminent  man,  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pediments which  temporary  prejudices  must 
ever  throw  in  the  way  of  the  most  enlightened 
students,  if  our  attention  could  be  confined  to 
his  astronomical  system.  But  he  was  a  chymist, 
and,  like  his  cotemporaries,an  assiduous  searcher 
after  die  visionary  desiderata  of  that  science. 
The  incessant  and  almost  uniform  progress  of 
the  celestial  motions,  which  he,  of  all  men  then 
living,  must  have  more  especially  discerned,  did 
not  prevent  his  credulity  with  regard  to  astro- 
logical presages.  He  was  extremely  attentive 
to  omens,  insomuch,  that  if  he  met  an  old  wo- 
man at  his  first  going  out  of  doors,  or  an  liare 
crossed  him  upon  a  journey,  he  would  innne- 
iliately  yield  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  bad 
omen,  and  return  back  to  his  home.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  kept  a  mad  man  at  his  house  at 
Uraniburg,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  when 
at  table,  and  fed  carefully  himself,  attending  to 
all  this  insane  person  uttered,  from  a  persua- 
sion that  every  thing  he  said  bore  some  relation 
10  futurity.  By  some  this  may  be  considereil 
as  a  great  derogation  from  the  understanding  of 
our  astronomer.  Others,  however,  who  are 
more  carefully  attentive  to  the  great  obscurity 
which  attends  the  investigation  of  causes,  and 
the  deduction  of  elVects,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary process  by  which  we  acquire  practical 
truthS)  and  store  them  in  our  minds,  will  not  so 


readily  condemn  him,  even  for  these  errors, 
rendered  powerful  by  habit,  and  confirmed  by 
occasional  correspondences.  Tvcho  was  of  an 
irritable  and  unguarded  di<:position  ;  little  dis- 
posed to  conceal  his  resentment  from  any  fear 
of  consequences  from  men  of  rank  who  had 
offended  him.  It  was  also  his  misfortune  to 
have  cultivated  a  disposition  for  raillery,  though 
no  man  was  less  disposed  to  receive  it  himself 
with  good  humour.  His  planetary  system  was 
admitted,  and  formed  a  part  of  all  elementary 
books  for  near  a  century  after  his  death,  when 
the  physical  discoveries  of  Newton,  respecting 
the  cau^e  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  estab- 
lished the  .-.ystem  of  Copernicus  beyond  all  con- 
troversy. The  list  of  his  principal  writings, 
according  to  Gassendus,  are  : 

I.  "  An  Account  of  the  new  Star  which  ap- 
peared November  nth,  1572,  in  Cassiopeia-," 
Copenhagen,  1 573,  in  4to.  2.  "  An  Oration 
concernir.g  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  pro- 
nounced in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in 
the  Year  1574-,"  published  by  Conrad  Aslac  of 
Bergen  in  Norway.  3.  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Comet  of  the  Year  1577,  immediately  after  it 
disappeared."  Nine  years  afterwards  he  revis- 
ed it,  and  added  a  loth  chapter,  printed  at 
Uraniburg,  1589.  4.  "  Another  Treatise  on 
the  new  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  ;"  in  the 
first  part  of  which  he  treats  of  the  restitution, 
as  he  calls  it,  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  ; 
and  in  the  second  part,  of  a  new  star  which 
then  had  made  its  appearance.  5.  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Epistles,"  printed  in  4to. 
at  Uraniburg  in  1596-,  Nuremberg  in  1602; 
and  at  Frankfort  in  1610.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Maurice  landgrave  of  Hesse ;  because  there 
are  in  it  a  considerable  number  of  letters  of  the 
landgrave  William,  his  father,  and  of  Christo- 
pher Rothmaim,  the  niathematicinn  of  that 
prince,  to  Tycho,  and  of  Tycho  to  them. 
6.  "  The  Mechanical  Principles  of  Astronomy 
restored,"  Wandesburg,  1 598,  in  folio.  7.  *'  An 
Answer  to  the  Letter  of  a  certain  Scotchman 
concerning    the    Comet  in    the    Year    i*77." 

8.  "  On  the  Composition  of  an  Elixir  for  the 
Plague,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Rodolphus." 

9.  "  An  Elegy  upon  his  Exile,"  Rostod,  1614, 
4to.  ID.  "  i'he  Rudolphine  Tables,"  whic'i 
he  had  not  finished  when  he  died,  but  were  re- 
vised and  published  by  Kepler,  as  Tycho  had 
desired.  11.  "  An  accurate  Knunur.ition  of 
the  fixed  Stars,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphus."  12.  "A  complete  Catalogue  of 
1000  of  the  fixed  Stars,  which  Kepler  has  in- 
serted in  the  Rudolphine  Tables."  13.  "  His- 
toria  C^elestis  ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Heavens  \ 
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in  two  Parts :"  the  first  contains  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  at  Uranihurg,  in  sixteen 
books ;  the  latter  contains  the  observations 
made  at  Wandesburg,  Wittenberg,  Prague,  &c. 
in  four  books.  14.  Is  an  "  Epistle  to  Caster 
Pucer,"  printed  at  Copenhagen,   1668. 

The   irtstruments   and  apparatus  of  Tycho 
Brahe  were  not  beneficially  employed  after  his 
death.     He  had   transported  them  from  Den- 
mark to  Prague,  and  from  Prague  to  the  Castle 
of  Benach.     They   -were   afterwards   conveyed 
again  to  Prague  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
whence   they    were   afterwards    placed  in    the 
Hotel  de  Curtz.     Upon  his  death,  the  emperor 
RoJolphus    apprehending  that  they   might   be 
dispersed  by  sale  or  otherwise,  purchased  them 
of  the  heirs  for  22,cco  crowns  of  gold.     He 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  certain  persons, 
who  shut  tliem  up  from  the  sight  of  every  one. 
In  this  manner  they  remained  as  it  were  buried, 
till  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  when  . 
the  army  of  the  elector  palatine  plundered  them, 
broke   part  to  pieces,  and  converted  some  to 
other  uses.     What  became  of  the  rest  is  not 
known.     This  disaster  happened  in  1619,  and 
iV'Joreri  affirms  that  Borel  is  much  mistaken  in 
asserting,  that  Des  Cartes  saw  these  machines 
in  1620  at  Prague.     It  is,  however,  not  impro- 
bable  that  he   may  have  seen  part  in  private 
hands,  as  the  time  subsequent  to  their  pillage 
and  dispersion  was  then  so  short.     The  great 
celestial  globe  of  brass  was  saved.     It  was  car- 
vied  from  Prague,   and  deposited  with  the  Je- 
suits of  Neyssa  in  Silesia,  whence  it  was  after- 
wards taken  about  the  year   1633  by  Udahic, 
son  of  Christian  king  of  Denmark,  and  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Copen- 
hagen.   GasjendPs  Life  of  'Tycho  Brahe.    Aforeri. 
— AV.N. 

BRAMANTE,  Lazzari,  a  famous  Italian 
architect,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  1444, 
was  descended  from  poor  but  reputable  pa- 
rents ;  and  from  the  disposition  he  early  shewed 
for  the  arts  of  design,  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  a  painter.  Led  by  his  genius,  he 
quitted  this  branch  for  architecture,  for  im- 
provement in  which  he  first  visited  the  city  of 
Milan.  The  superb  dome  of  the  cathedral  in 
that  metropolis  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
his  mind  ;  and  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
art  under  the  best  masters  he  could  procure. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where,  and  at 
other  towns  in  Italy,  he  carefully  examined  the 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Naples 
he  was  employed  by  cardinal  Caraffa  in  rebuild- 
ing the  convent  della  Pace  ;  and  the  reputation 
he  acquired  by  this  work  gained  him  the  protec- 


tion of  pope  Alexander  VI. >  for  whom  he  esc- 
cuted  several  considerable  designs.     Julius  II. 
made  him  superintendant  of  his  buildings.     It 
was  under  this  pontiff  that  Bramante  conceived 
tlie  noble  project  of  connecting  the  Belvedere 
palace  with  the  Vatican  by  means  of  two  grand 
galleries  can-ied  across  a  valley.    The  impatient 
character  of   the   pope   was    gratified    by   the 
amazing    celerity    with    which    his    architect 
brought  his  plans   into  effect  ;  often,  however, 
at  the  cxpence  of  their  stability,  so  that  many 
of  his  new  buildings  required  early  repair.  Bra- 
mante  accompanied  pope  Julius  to  Bologna  in 
1504,  where  he  was  employed  to  fortify  the 
town  ;  and   during  the   war  of  Mlrandola  he 
gave  several  proofs  of  his  knoA'lcdge  of  the  art 
military.     Returning  to  Rome,  he  embellished 
the  city  with  a  variety  of  fine  buildings,  which 
led  the  way  to  the  mighty  work  which  has  prin- 
cipally immortalised  his  name.     This  was  the 
.  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  which,  at  his  persua- 
sion, pope  Julius    substituted,  to   the  ancient 
church  of  that   name,  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  making  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  Christendom.   Bramante  gave  several  designs 
for  this  structure,  one  of  which  being  adopted, 
the  work  was   commenced  with  great  ardour, 
and  an  indecent  precipitation  was  shewn  in  de- 
molishing the   ancient  church,  with  its  tombs 
and  fine  ornaments.     Before   the  death  of  the 
pope,  in   15 13,  the  building  was   advanced  to 
the  entablature,  and  the  four  great  arches  for 
the  support  of  the  dome  were  erected  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  15 14.  These 
were  the  only  part  of  his  workmanship  left 
standing  by  the  architects  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  almost  entirely  deviated  from  the  ori- 
ginal design,  to  the  injury,  as  has  been  thought, 
of  the  structure.     Michael  Angelo,  the  rival  of 
Bramante,  who  at  length  obtained  the  superin- 
tendence  of  this  building,  gave  liberal  praises 
to  his  plan,  and  affected  as  much  as  possible  to 
return  to  his  ideas. 

Bramante  was  much  honoured  during  life, 
and  lamented  at  his  death.  His  character  was 
gentle  and  obliging.  He  was  fond  of  encou- 
raging young  artists  j  and  he  invited  to  Rome 
the  great  Raphael,  who  was  his  cousin,  and 
whom  he  instructed  in  architecture,  and  caused 
to  be  employed  in  the  Vatican.  He  cultivated 
poetry  with  success,  and  sometimes  composed 
extemporaneously  to  his  harp.  The  style  of  his 
first  performances  in  architecture  partook  of  the 
dryness  of  the  age,  but  his  imagination  opened 
as  he  advanced.  He  has  been  accused  of  making 
a  variety  of  faults  through  precipitation,  and 
his  practice  of  beginning  works  before  he  bad 
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taken  time  to  combine  and  perfect  his  ideas. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a  manner  of  construct- 
ing aiclies  by  casting  in  wooden  moulds  a  mix- 
ture of  Hnie,  marble-dust,  and  water,  supposed 
to  be  a  renovation  of  the  stucco  of  the  an- 
cients. His  poetical  works  were  printed  at 
Milan  in  1756.  TiraboscliL  D' ArgenvUle  Fies 
lies  Arch'it. — A. 

BRAMHALI.,  John,  an  eminent  prelate 
of  the  Irish  church,  was  born  at  Poutefract  about 
the  year  1593.  He  was  admitted  of  Sidney- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1608,  and,  after  com- 
pleting his  academical  education,  took  orders, 
and  first  had  a  living  in  the  city  of  York.  He 
received  various  preferments  in  that  county, 
among  which  were  those  of  prebendary  of  York 
and  of  Rippon  ;  and  by  his  abilities  and  con- 
duct acquired  a  great  influence  in  all  public  oc- 
currences. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
high  commissioners,  and  exercised  the  ofhce 
■with  much  diligence  and  some  severity.  Upon 
an  invitation  into  Ireland  from  deputy  lord 
Wentworth,  and  sir  Christ.  Wandesford,  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  he  resigned  all  his  church 
preferments  in  England,  and  removed  into  that 
country  in  1633.  His  first  appointment  was  to 
the  valuable  archdeaconry  of  JVleath  ;  which  was 
succeeded,  the  next  year,  by  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Londonderry.  During  his  conti- 
nuance in  this  see,  he  doubled  its  revenues  ; 
and  he  performed  peculiar  services  to  the  Irish 
church,  by  promoting  the  passing  of  several 
acts  in  the  parliament  of  1634,  whereby  the 
fee-farms  charged  on  church-lands  were  abo- 
lished. He  likewise  recovered  various  impro- 
priations, and  in  other  respects  so  benefited  the 
church-revenues,  that  he  is  reckoned  in  the 
space  of  four  years  to  have  regained  to  the 
church  30,0001.  or  40,0001.  per  annum.  He  was 
equally  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  its  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine,  whicli  he  thought  best 
secured  by  bringing  them  to  an  exact  confor- 
mity with  those  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  persuasion  that  the 
convocation  holden  at  the  same  time,  passed  a 
canon  so  decidedly  expressing  its  agreement 
with  the  English  articles,  as  to  denounce  ex- 
communication against  any  persons  wlio  should 
affirm,  "  that  any  of  those  articles  are  in  any 
part  superstitious  or  erroneous."  His  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  cliurch  naturally  excited 
much  enmity  towards  liim,  the  efl'ects  of  which 
he  began  to  feel  in  1641,  when  articles  of  high- 
treason  were  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  against 
him  and  several  of  the  ministers  of  state,  for 
their  attempts  to  subvert  tlic  fundamental  laws 
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of  the   kingdom,  and   to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  system  of  government.    Though 
advised  by  his  friends   to  escape  the  storm  by 
flight,  the  bishop   chose  firmly  to  confront  it, 
and  publicly  shewed  himself  in  his  seat  of  par- 
liament at  Dublin.     He  was  committed  to  pri- 
son,  and  underwent  a  rigorous   examination  ; 
and  though  he  very  well  cleared  himself  from 
the  charge  of  any  private  or  corrupt  views  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  he  was  still  urged  with  attcn-.pting  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country. 
By  means  of  primate  Usher  he  obtained  a  letter 
from    the    king    to    stop    further    proceedings 
against  him  •,  and   after    some  delays,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  though  without  any  public 
acquittal.      On  returning  to  Londor.derry,  lie 
found  the  city  so  filled  with  malcontents  from 
Scotland,  that  he  thought  his  residence  there 
unsafe,  and  accordingly  withdrew  privately  to 
England.     He    went  into   Yorkshire,  and  ex- 
erted  himself  with   great  activity   among  hi? 
friends  there  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  which 
was  now  put  to  the  issue  of  the  sword.     After 
the  unfortunate  defeat  of  the  king's  troops  at 
Marston-moor,  he  embarked  with  several  other 
persons  of  distinction  for  Hamburgh,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Brussels,  which  was  his  chief  abode 
till  1648.     In  that  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  undenX-ent  various  diflfieulties 
and  dangers,  his  apprehension  being  greatly  de- 
sired by  the  ruling  party.     He  returned  to  the 
continent,  which  he  finally  quitted  at  the  resto- 
ration.    His  loyalty  received  its  reward  from 
the   new  government,  by  a  nomination  in  Ja- 
nuary,  1 66 1,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh, 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Ireland.     He  soon  vi- 
sited his  diocese,  which  he  found  in  great  dis- 
order, and   filled  with  discontent    against    his 
own  person  and  his  church.     By  prudence,  p.i- 
tience,  and  lenity,  joined  with  firmness,  he  al- 
layed the  discontents,  and  carried  the  points  at 
which  he  aimed.     The  high  character  he  bore 
in  the  nation  was  shewn  by  his  election  to  the 
ofiice   of   speaker   of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  parliament  of  i66i,and  by  tlie  concurrence 
of  both  houses  in  expunging  trom  their  records 
every  charge  made  against  him  and  tlie  earl  of 
Strafford.    He  likewi^e  procured  from  the  same 
parliament  various  advantages   for  the  church. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignified  station.      A 
third  stroke  of  a  palsy  attacked  him  while  at- 
tending in  court  at  a  trial  in  which  his  property 
was  concerned,  which  put  a  jici  iod  to  his  lite 
in  June,   1663.     Archbishop  Branihall  was  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  which  were  re- 
printed in  one  volume  folio,  at  Dublin,   1677. 
p  p 
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It  is  divided  into  four  tomes.  T.  T.  consists 
of  discourses  in  controvi;n-y  widi  the  Roman- 
catholics  :  T.  11.  of  ccntroversi'.il  pieces  against 
the  English  sectaries  :  T.  III.  of  writings  agunst 
Hobbes  :  and  T.  IV.  of  controversies  respect- 
ing the  sabbath,  single  sermons,  &c  In  these 
works  he  appears  as  an  acute  and  learned  dis- 
putant, with  more  moderation  than  many  others 
of  that  age  possessed.  His  temper  was  however 
warm,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  plain,  and 
somewhat,  especially  in  the  decline  of  life,  in- 
clined to  tartness.      Biogr.  Brita?:. — A. 

BRANDI,  GiACiNTo,  an  Italian  painter  of 
distinction,  was  born  at  Poli  in  1623,  whc^re  his 
father  was  a  pattern-drawer  for  the  embroiderers. 
He  w^s  brought  to  Rome  when  young,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  famous  Algardi, 
who  designed  to  make  a  sculptor  of  him  ;  but 
as  he  appeared  more  inclined  to  painting,  he 
was  placed  first  with  Sementa,  and  afterwards 
with  Lanfranc,  of  whom  he  became  the  most 
celebrated  disciple.  Brandi  painted  with  great 
diligence  and  expedition  in  several  churches  and 
palaces  of  Rome  ;  and  soon  acquired  such  a  re- 
putation, that  he  became  head  of  a  school,  and 
was  made  president  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  grandees,  and  even 
by  the  pope,  who  created  him  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Christ  ;  but  he  more  delighted  in  the 
company  of  inferior  persons,  with  whom  he 
lived  at  a  great  expence,  and  immersed  in 
pleasures.  He  shunned  most  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  generally  spoke  ill  of  them.  He 
died  in  1691,  aged  sixty-eight,  after  dissipating 
most  of  the  property  that  his  industry  had  pro- 
cured. 

Brandi  painted  with  great  facility,  and  his 
compositions  displayed  much  spirit  and  inven- 
tion ;  but  as  gain  and  not  glory  was  his  object, 
he  was  often  negligent  and  incorrect,  and  his 
colouring  \v2.s  very  feeble.  His  works  are 
chiefly  at  Rome,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Gaeta. 
D' ArgenvlUe  Vies  des  Peintrcs. — A. 

BRANDOLINI,  Aurelio,  an  Italian  poet, 
divine,  and  polite  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  He  had  the  misfortune  when  very 
young  to  have  his  siglit  either  very  much  im- 
paired or  totally  destroyed,  whence  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  L'rppo  ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  becoming  a  very  elegant  Latin  scholar, 
as  well  as  versed  in  various  branches  of  science. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  many  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  his  defect  of 
sight ;  but  his  love  for  letters  consoled  liim  un- 
dtr  all  calamities.  He  had  a  most  uncommon 
talent  for  improvisation,   which  he  used  fre- 


quently to  exhibit  before  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
other    sovereigns    and    persons    of  rank,    with 
general  admiration.   Indeed,  what  Matteo  Bosso    • 
relates  of  him  in  this  respect  almost  passes  the 
bounds  of  credibility  ;  for  he  says  that  Brando- 
lini  put  into  very  elegant  verse,  without  pre- 
meditation, all  the  topics  of  Pliny's  tliirty-seven 
books  of  natural  history.     His  fame  caused  him 
to    be    invited  by    :Viatthias   Corvinus  king   of 
Hungary  to  his  court  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
had  an  office  in  the  newly-founded  university 
of  Buda.   After  the  death  of  that  king,  in  1490, 
Brandolini  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  into  a 
convent  of  Augustines  in   Florence.     In   this 
new  mode  of  life  he  exercised  his  talents  for  the 
pulpit  with  great  success,  preaching  in  many  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy  to  numerous  and 
learned  audiences.     His    sermons   are  said  by 
Bosso,  who  heard  him,  to  have  been  distinguish- 
ed   as    well    by    ingenious    expositions    of  the 
scriptures,  as  by  a  strain  of  sublime  philosophy 
derived  from  the  ancients.     He  resided  for  some 
time  at  Naples,  patronised  by  king  Ferdinand 
II.;    and   in  that    city  he  had  for  his  scholar 
Giammaria  del  Monte,  afterwards  pope  Julius 
III.     Returning   to    Rome,    he  died    there   in 
1497.     His  works  were  numerous  and  various. 
The  most  valuable  appears  to  have  been  that 
"  De  Ratione  Scribendi,"  in  which,  with  sin- 
gular   elegance,    and    an    accuracy  of  method 
superior  to  his  age,  he  lays  down  the  precepts 
of    good    writing.        This    treatise,    with    his 
"  Paradoxa  Christiana  ;"'    "  De  humanx  vitje 
conditione,  &  toleranda  corporis  egritudine  ;" 
and  some  others,  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1498. 
He  also  published  some  orations,  and  Latin  and 
Italian    poems  ;    and    left    several    manuscript 
treatises    on   historical    and    political    subjects, 
particularly  a  work  "  De  comparatione  Reipub- 
Iic3e    &     Regni,"    addressed    to    Lorenzo    dc' 
Medici.      Tiraboschi.    Btvih: — A. 

BRANDT,  Gerard,  an  eminent  historian, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1626.  After 
passing  through  a  course  of  studies  proper  for 
a  divine,  he  was  invited  to  oificiate  to  a  con- 
gregation of  remonstrants  at  Nieukoop.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gaspard 
BarlKus,  and  removed  first  to  Hoorn,  and  finally 
to  Amsterdam  in  1667.  His  principal  works 
are  ;  "  A  short  Account  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Low-countries,  and  the  War  with  Spain," 
16  j8  :  "  History  of  the  Reformation  and  other 
Particulars  concerning  the  Church  of  the  Low- 
countries,"  4  vols.  4to.  1671  and  scq.  This 
work,  written  in  Dutch,  as  were  his  other 
historical  pieces,  is  accounted  a  very  fliithful 
and  accurate  representation  o£  the  important 
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rrent  on  wliich  it  treats  ;  and  the  pensionary 
Fagel  told  bishop  Burnet  that  it  was  worth 
wliile  to  learn  Dutch  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reading  it.  This,  however,  has  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  its  translation  into  English  by 
Ghamberlayne,  and  its  abridgment  in  French  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  1 730  :  "  History  of  the  Town  of 
Enkhuysen  :"'  "  Life  and  Exploits  of  Admiral 
de  Ruyter :"  "  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
against  Barneveldt,  Hoogerbects,  and  Grotius :" 
"Poems,"t<c.  Brandtdiedini685.  Moreri. — A. 

BRANDT,  N.  (perhaps  Nicholas,  some  say 
Sebastian),  was  a  German  chymistof  the  17th 
century,  who,  like  all  the  chymists  of  that  time, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  imaginary  discoveries 
called  the  great  work.  Leibnitz  in  the  iVIelanges 
de  Berlin  for  17 10,  quoted  by  Chaptal  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  Chymistry,  men- 
tions him  as  being  a  chymist  of  Hamburgh,  who 
during  a  course  of  experiments  on  urine  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  solvent  proper  to  con- 
vert silver  into  gold,  discovered  the  phosphorus 
in  1667,  or,  as  others  say,  in  1669.  It  is  this 
incident  alone  to  which  at  present  he  is  indebted 
for  all  the  celebrity  he  possesses.  He  com- 
municated this  discovery  to  Kraft,  who  shewed 
it  to  Leibnitz  and  to  Boyle,  for  the  particulars 
of  which,  see  the  life  of  that  great  man. 
Leibnitz  caused  Brandt  to  be  introduced  to  the 
duke  of  Hanover,  before  whom  he  performed 
the  whole  operation,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
phosphorus  was  sent  to  Huygens,  who  shewed 
it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  Kunekel  had  associated  himself 
with  Kraft  to  purchase  the  process  from  Brandt, 
and  tliat  Kunekel  having  been  deceived  by 
Kraft,  and  knowing  that  urine  was  made  use  of, 
set  to  work,  and  discovered  a  process  for  making 
this  substance.  Whether  any  great  merit  is  to 
be  attached  to  this  discovery,  which  at  first  con- 
sisted merely  in  distilling  urine  to  dryness,  and 
then  urging  the  residue  by  a  strong  fire,  may  be 
doubted  ;  but  as  Kunekel  did  really  discover  it 
with  so  little  previous  information,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  injustice  in  the  world's 
having  called  it  by  his  name. 

Brandt  was  born  in  1458,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  May,  152 1.  Authors  above  cited. — 
W.N. 

BRANKER,  or  Brancker,  Thomas,  an 
eminent  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
born  in  Devonshire,  in  tlie  year  1636.  He  was 
admitted  butler  of  Exeter-college,  Oxford.  In 
June,  1655,  he  took  tlic  degree  of  B.A. ;  was 
elected  probationary  fellow  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  and  in  j6i;8  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  and  became  piCAcher.     Upon  tlic  re- 


storation, refusing  to  conform  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  of  England,  he  quitted  his 
fellowship  in  1662,  and  retired  to  Chester; 
but  a  short  time  afterwards  he  became  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  took  orders  from  a 
bishop,  and  was  made  a  minister  of  Wiiite- 
gatc.  The  leisure  he  enjoyed  was  applied'  to 
mathematics  and  chymistry,  in  which  his  skill 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  lord  Brere- 
ton,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Tilston.  He 
was  afterwards  chosen  master  of  the  well-en- 
dowed school  at  Macclesfield,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1676, 
aged  forty  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Macclesfield. 

The  mathematical  writings  of  this  author 
were,  "  A  Piece  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere," 
published  in  Latin  at  Oxford  in  1662;  A  trans- 
lation of  Rhonius's  Algebra,  under  the  title  of 
"  An  Introduction  to  Algebra,"  published  in 
quarto,  at  London,  in  the  year  1668,  in  which 
he  liberally  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
John  Pell.  He  corresponded  on  mathematical 
subjects  with  Collins  and  other  eminent  men. 
Hutto?i's  Diet.— W.N. 

BRANTOME,  see  Bourdeilles. 

BRASIDAS,  a  Lacedemonian  general  of 
great  distinction,  was  employed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  about  43 1  B.C. ;  in  which  one  of 
his  first  exploits  was,  with  only  loo  men  to 
break  through  the  Athenian  army  investing 
Methone,  and  raise  the  siege  of  the  place.  He 
afterwards  fought  with  the  Athenians  to  relieve 
Megara,  and  though  the  battle  was  indecisive, 
it  caused  the  Lacedemonian  party  to  prevail 
there.  Being  sent  into  Thrace  in  the  eightli 
year  of  the  war,  as  an  ally  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  Perdiccas,  against  the  Athenians,  he  met 
with  great  success,  as  well  through  his  military 
talents,  as  the  moderation  and  good  faith  widi 
which  he  conducted  himself.  He  was  opposed 
by  Thucydides  the  historian,  who  could  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  himself  master  of  seve- 
ral cities,  and  among  the  rest  of  Amphipolis. 
In  conjunction  with  Perdiccas,  he  marched 
against  Arrhibxus  king  of  the  Lynccstians, 
who  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  but 
Brasidas  refusing  to  lead  his  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  Arrhibxus  recovered  him- 
self, and  compelled  the  Macedonians  to  a  hasty 
flight,  and  Brasidas  found  occa.sion  for  all  hi» 
skill  and  diseipKne  in  making  good  his  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedemonians,  wearied 
with  the  M-ar,  and  jealous  of  Brasidas,  made  a 
truce  for  a  year  with  the  Athenians.  Btforc 
the  expiration  of  thi>  t(  rm,  hostilities  were  le- 
ncwed  in  I'hrace  by  Brasidas,  whoin  Plutarch 
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accuses,  alonfj  with  Clcon  the  Athenian,  as  the 
great  foes  to  the  tranquillity  of  Greece.  Brasi- 
cias  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Poti- 
dasa ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  truce,  Cleon 
was  sent  with  a  considerable  army  to  restore 
the  Athenian  affairs  in  Thrace.  But  this  vain 
and  boastful  demagogue  was  very  unequally 
matched  with  such  a  leader  as  Brasidas.  The 
latter,  with  a  much  inferior  army,  suddenly  at- 
tacked tlie  7\thenians  near  Amphipolis,  and 
routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  Cleon  himself 
and  a  number  of  men.  The  Lacedemonians, 
whose  other  loss  was  trifling,  purchased  the 
victory  dearly  by  the  death  of  their  brave  com- 
mander, who  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
action,  B.C.  422. 

Brasidas  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time,  and  his  merit  was  adorned  by  extreme 
modesty,  and  the  most  unassuming  manners. 
When  he  arrived  in  Thrace,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ephori,  with  the  truly  laconic  conclu- 
sion, "  What  is  for  the  honour  of  the  state  I 
will  perform,  or  die  ;"  and  he  made  his  pro- 
mise good.  Plutarch  records  of  him,  that  hav- 
ing once  caught  a  mouse  among  some  figs,  and 
let  it  go  again  on  its  biting  his  fingers,  "  Ob- 
serve," said  he  to  the  bystanders,  "  that  there 
is  no  creature  so  contemptible  as  not  to  be  able 
to  free  itself  from  a  foe,  if  it  exerts  all  the  power 
it  possesses."  His  death  was  greatly  regretted 
at  Sparta ;  but  his  mother,  on  being  condoled 
with  by  one  who  spoke  of  tlie  irreparable  loss 
the  country  had  sustained  in  lier  son,  replied 
with  the  true  Lacedemonian  spirit,  "  My  son 
was,  indeed,  a  brave  man,  but  Sparta,  I  trust, 
has  many  braver  citizens  remaining."  For  this 
heroic  speech  public  honours  were  decreed  her; 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  Brasidas  at  the 
public  expencc.  Plutarch  Apophth.  Univers. 
Hist.— A.. 

BRASAVOLA,  Antonio  Musa,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  was  the  son  of  count  Francesco 
Brasavola,  a  citizen  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was 
born  in  1500.  Ferrara  at  that  time  was  a  ce- 
lebrated school  of  science,  and  Antonio  was 
educated  under  several  masters  of  eminence, 
among  whom  were  Manardi  and  Leoniceno. 
He  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  studies  of  the 
time,  and  distinguished  himself  in  public  dis- 
putations, not  only  at  Ferrara,  but  at  Padua  and 
Bologna.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  Hercules  IL,  then 
hereditary  prince,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Fer- 
rara, whom  he  followed  into  France  on  his 
journey  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XIL 
Brasavola  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  in  that 
court,  that  Francis  L  conferred  upon  him  the  or- 


der of  St.  Michael,  and  gave  him  permissioiT 
to  add  the  lilies  to  his  arms.  He  made  several 
other  journies  with  prince  Hercules  and  his 
father  Alphonso,  and  possessed  their  confidence 
in  a  high  degree.  In  the  university  of  Ferrara 
he  was  professor  of  dialectics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  and  to  the  study  of  physic,  he  joined 
that  of  botany,  making  a  large  collection  of 
dried  simples,  and  cultivating  a  number  of  rare 
plants  in  his  garden.  He  was  consulted  by  va- 
rious sovereigns,  who  distinguished  him  by  their 
favour.  He  lived  in  great  esteem,  and  gave  an 
excellent  education  to  his  sons.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five. 

Brasavola  was  an  attentive  practitioner  and 
improver  of  his  art.  He  made  trial  of  many 
powerful  and  little-known  remedies,  and  was 
the  first  modern  who  ventured  to  adopt  the  an- 
cient use  of  black  hellebore  in  maniacal  cases. 
He  also  first  at  Ferrara  employed  decoction 
of  guaiacum  in  the  venereal  disease.  He  found 
leisure,  notwithstanding  his  engagements  in 
practice,  to  write  a  number  of  iDooks.  They 
principally  relate  to  pharmacy  and  the  materia 
medica,  and  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  on  which  he  was  a  learned  commenta- 
tor. There  is  also  a  treatise  on  the  venereal 
disease,  which  Freind  censures  as  extremely 
prolix,  and  containing  nothing  new.  Tira- 
boschi.  Haller  BlbL  Med.  ^  Botait.  Vandcr 
Linden.  Freind. — A. 

BRAUWER,  Adrian,  an  excellent  painter 
of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  was  born  of 
mean  parents  in  1608,  either  at  Oudenard  or 
Haerlem.  When  a  mere  boy,  without  instruc- 
tion, he  took  to  painting  flowers  and  birds  up- 
on women's  hats,  which  his  mother  sold  for  a 
subsistence  to  the  peasants'  wives.  Frank  Hals, 
an  eminent  painter,  happening  to  see  his  works, 
was  so  struck  with  them,  that  he  offered  to  in-  * 
struct  young  Brauwer  in  his  art,  for  the  profit 
of  his  labour.  This  offer  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Brauwer  soon  displayed  such  su- 
perior powers,  that  Hals  separated  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  scholars,  and  set  him  to  work  in 
a  garret,  where  he  and  his  wife  half  killed  the 
youth  with  labour  and  scanty  diet,  while  they 
sold  his  performances  at  high  prices.  By  the 
advice  of  Van  Ostade,  one  of  his  companions, 
Brauwer  made  his  escape  from  his  master,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  church.  He  was,  however, 
brought  back,  and  reconciled  by  better  treat- 
ment. Sensible  of  his  own  value,  he  again  elop- 
ed, and  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  his  works  known  and  esteem- 
ed. He  painted  a  piece  for  a  picture-m  rchanty 
who  gave  him  100  ducatoons  for  his  labour. 
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Transported  at  the  sight  of  so  much  money,  he 
spread  it  on  his  bed,  rolled  upon  it,  and  tiien 
repaired  to  the  tavern,  where  he  got  rid  of  it  in 
ten  days.   This  adventure  determined  the  future 
plan  of  his  Hfe.     He  generally  lived  in  a  public- 
house,  and    worked    only    when    his    landlady 
■would  no  longer  trust  him.     i^fter  painting  a 
piece,  he   sent   it  for  sale ;  and  if  it   did   not 
bring  what   he  asked,  he  burnt  it,  and  began 
another  with  more  care.     He  possessed  a  vein 
of  low  humour,  and   many  stories  are  current 
of  droll   adventures  which    happened   to  him, 
drunk  or  sober.    After  passing  his  life  for  some 
time  in  this  manner  at  Amsterdam,  he  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  his  talents  at  Antwerp.     As  it 
was  in  time  of  war,  he  was  taken  for  a  spy  on 
entering  that  city,  and  sent  to  prison  in  the  ci- 
tadel.    Being   examined   before    the    duke   of 
Aremberg,  he   made  known  his  profession  to 
him.     The  duke   for  a  trial  requested  Rubens 
to  send  materials  for  painting  to  a  prisoner  in 
his  custody.     They  were  accordingly  given  to 
Brauwer,  who  had  sketched  with  chalk  a  group 
of  Spanish  soldiers  at  play  before  his  window  ; 
from  which  he  made  a  picture  so  admirable  in 
colouring  and  expression,  that  tlie    duke  was 
nil  astonisliment.     When  the  piece  was  shewn 
to  Rubtns,  he  immediately  cried  out,  "  Tliis 
is   Brauwer's,"  and  offered  a  great  sum  for  it. 
He  made  interest  to    get  Brauwer  his  liberty, 
clothed  him,  and  took  him  to  his  own  Iiouse. 
Gratitude,    however,    could    not    induce    this 
painter  to  remain  with  his  benefactor.  He  stole 
away,  and  again  buried  himself  in  his  favourite 
scenes  of  low  debauch.     He  lived  some  time 
with  a  baker  who  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  in 
return  for  his   entertainment,  taught   him    to 
paint.     They  became  inseparable  companions, 
and  for  some   disorders  they  committed,  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  justic..    Brauwer  took  re- 
fuge in  France,  where  he  wandered  about  in 
Paris  and  other  towns  unemployed.     Necessity 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Antwerp ;  where, 
reduced   to   the  greatest  distress,  and    falling 
ill,  he  was  taken  to  an  hospital,  and   died  in 
his  thirty-second  year.    Rubens,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  was  much  grieved,  and  had  his  body 
honourably  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites. ' 

Brauwer  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  power  of  native  talent ;  for  in  the  course  of 
a  short  and  dissipated  life,  with  little  instruc- 
tion and  very  limited  study,  lie  attain  d  such  a 
degree  of  i.xcellenee  in  the  •^tyle  he  adopted,  as  ■ 
to  be  ranked  among  the  first  m  'steis.  His  style, 
indeed,  was  thn  of  imic.tion  of  nature  in  its 
lowest  forms,  as  displayed  in  alc-housc  quar- 


rels, gambling  scenes,  village  festivities,  and 
the  like.  But  such  was  the  truth  and  force  of 
his  pencil,  and  so  soft  and  finished  his  colour- 
ing, that  connoisseurs  tliought  they  could  not 
value  his  pieces  too  highly.  They  are  very  rare 
and  very  dear.  Some  of  the  best  are  at  Dussel- 
dorp.  His  drawings  are  dispersed  in  the  cabi- 
nets throughout  Europe.  Several  of  his  designs 
have  been  engraved.  D'Argfnvillc  Vies  dcs 
Pehitres. — A. 

BRAY,  Thomas,  D.D.  a  clergyman  eminent 
for  the  promotion  of  various  pious  and  benevo- 
lent designs,  was  born  in   1656  at  Marton  in 
Shropshire.      He  was  educated    at    Hart-hall, 
Oxford,  and  taking  orders,  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Sheldon  in  Warwickshire.     Here  he  com- 
posed "  Catechetical  Lectures,"  a  work  so  well' 
esteemed,  tliat  it  induced  Dr.  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  to  fix  upon  him  as  a  proper  person 
for  modeling  tlie  infant  church  of  Maryland. 
He  was  accordingly  in   i6i)6  appointed  to  the 
judicial  office  of  commissary,    though  at  first 
without  any  salary ;  and  began  to  exert  himself 
in   the  choice  of  proper  missionaries,   and   in 
another  scheme  he  had  much  at  heart,  the  esta- 
blishment   of  parochial    libraries    in    the    ne\r 
churches  of  the  colony,  the  ministers  of  which 
could   not  be  expected   to  be  able  to  furnish 
tliemselves  with  a  sufficient  provision  of  books. 
This  scheme  he  extended  to  all  the  churches  in 
the  colonies  and  plantations,  and  lie  joined  with 
it    that   of  establishing  lending-libraries  in   all 
the   deanries   throughout  England  and  Wales, 
for   the    benefit    of  the  clergy  of  the  district. 
Many  libraries  both  at  home  and  abroad  were 
in  consequence  founded  ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
ply  directions   for   this  purpose,    and  for    the 
studies  of  the  missionaries,    he  published  two 
works,  one  entitled  "  Bibliotheea  Parochialis," 
&c.;  the  other,  "  Apostolic  Charity,  a  Discourse 
preaciied    at   St.   Paul's  at   the   Ordination   of 
some    Missionaries  ;    to  which   is   prefixeil,    a 
general    View    of   tlie    English    Colonies    in 
America."     In  order  to  give  more  weight  to 
Ills    advice,    he    took    tlie  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  though  it   appears  that  he  could  not 
well  atiord  the  expeiue  of  it.    In  1698  lie  greatly 
exerted  himself,  but  without  success,  to  procure 
a  public  fund  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts  ;    he  succeeded,   however,    in 
forming    a    voluntary  society  for  tlie  purpose, 
vliich  was    afterwards    incorpniated    by   royal 
charter.     It  being  now  thought  that  Dr.  Bray's 
presence  i;i  Maryland  would  be  u-eful,  lie  set 
sail  for  that  country  in  the  latter  end  ol  irtyy. 
On  his  arrival  he  employed  himself  assiduously 
in  visiting  the  province,  and  preparing  a  bill  for 
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tile    citablisTiment    of  the    cliurcli  in  it  ;    and 
having  obtained  a  bill  from  the  assembly  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  England  and  procure  the  royal  assent  to 
it.     This,    notwithstanding    the    opposition   of 
those  who  objected  to  the  compulsatory  main- 
tenance of  a  clergy  from  whom  they  were  to  re- 
ceive no  benefit,  he  effected.     Dr.  Bray  in  1701 
published  his  "  Circular  Letters  to  the  Clergy  of 
Rlaryland."    In  1706  the  donative  of  St.  Botolph 
without  Aldgate  was  presented  to  him  ;  and  in 
1712    he    published  "  Martyrology,   or  Papal 
Usurpation,"   fol.   a  compilation  from  various 
authors.     His  zeal  was  warmly  excited  for  the 
conversion  of  the  negroes   in   the  West-India 
islands,    and  he  took  a  voyage  to  Holland   in 
order    to    solicit   the   encouragement    of   king 
William  to  the  design.     At  the  Hague  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  Mr.  d'Allone,  whom  lie 
so  mucli  interested  in  the  work,  that  he  left  a 
considerable    legacy    towards    its    completion. 
The    management    of    his    favourite    plan    of 
parochial   libraries,    which   was    promoted    by 
numerous  benefactions5  gave  him  considerable 
employment  ;  and  with  a  view  of  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  clergy  with  the  vrdue  of  christian 
knowledge,  he  reprinted  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Erasmu;,    entitled    "  Ecclesiastes."     In    1727, 
on  occasion  of  the  account  he  received  from  a 
friend,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  prisoners 
in  Whitechapel  gaol,  Dr.  Bray  exerted  himself 
in  obtaining  contributions  for  their  relief,  and 
that    of  other  prisoners  ;    and  the  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  prisons  which  was 
by    this    incident    procured,     was   a    principal 
cause  of  the  enquiries  soon  after  instituted  with 
so  much  advantage  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  same  object.     To  his  original  plans  or 
assistance    various    other    charitable    or    pious 
designs  in  the  metropolis  were  indebted  ;  parti- 
cularly the  society  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners ;   that  for  founding  charity  schools  ;  and 
that  for  the  relief  of  poor  proselytes.     Having 
committed  the  care  of  his  benevolent  plans  to 
proper  managers,  full  of  consolation  and  pious 
hope   from  tlie  reflection  of  a  well-spent  life, 
this  good  man  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  on 
February   15,   1730.     The  worthy  and  sincere 
Whiston  in  his  Memoirs  gives  his  attestation  to 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  public  spirit  and 
beneficence  of  Dr.  Bray,   and  asserts  of  him, 
that  he  was,  if  not  of  the  greatest  abilities,  "  by 
far  the  most  useful  clergym.ui,   and  the  most 
indefatigable  promoter  of  religion,  and  of  the 
pious  designs  and  societies  which  conduce  to  it, 
he  ever  knew."     He  adds,  that  he  assisted  him 
inthe  review  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  and  his 


other  charitable  and  christian  attempts.     Biogr. 
Briinn. — A 

BREBEUF,  George  de,  a  French  poet  of 
some  celebrity,  was  born  at  Torigny  in  the 
Lower  Normandy  in  1618,  and  early  addicted 
himself  to  polite  literature,  which  he  studied  at 
Caen  and  Paris.  He  afterwards  lived  several  years 
at  Rouen,  and  published  in  1656  a  parody  on 
the  7th  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  the  first  book  of 
Lucan  travestied,  which  latter  was  an  ingenious 
satire  against  the  titled  vanity  of  great  lords,  and 
the  baseness  of  their  flatterers.  This  slight 
taste  of  the  Pharsalia  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  engaging  in  a  serious  translation  of  that 
poem,  which  proved  the  principal  foundation  of 
his  renown.  It  first  appe.ircd  in  1658,  and  ob- 
tained a  large  share  of  applause,  though  it  also 
met  with  severe  criticism.  From  the  complaints 
made  of  its  having  injured  the  taste  of  the  youth 
of  that  day,  and  given  them  a  fondness  for 
dazzling  and  hyperbolical  thoughts,  and  inflated 
expressions,  it  seems  really  to  have  possessed 
the  attractions  of  a  rich  style  and  sonorous 
versification ;  and  much  of  the  extravagance 
might  be  attributed  to  the  original  rather  than 
the  translation.  The  work  was  fashionable, 
even  at  court ;  and  cardinal  Mazarin  made 
large  promises  to  the  author,  which  his  death 
prevented  from  being  fulfilled.  His  other 
patrons,  also,  contenting  themselves  with  barren 
caresses,  he  retired  to  Venoix  near  Caen,  where 
his  brother  was  rector,  and  died  there  in  166 1 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  great  part  of 
which  he  had  passed  under  the  attacks  of  an 
habitual  fever.  His  character  was  modest  and 
gentle  ;  and  he  employed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  pious  exercises,  part  of  the  fruits  of 
which  were  his  "  Entretiens  Solitaires,"  a  col- 
lection of  poems  on  religious  subjects,  which, 
however  (as  is  usual),  fell  much  short  of  his 
other  performances.  After  his  death  was  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  posthumous  works  in 
two  volumes,  containing  some  agreeable  pieces. 
Among  the  rest  are  152  epigrams  written  in 
consequence  of  a  wager  on  tke  single  topic  of  a 
lady's  painting.  That  about  a  dozen  of  these 
should  be  good,  is  as  much  as  any  one  could 
expect.  He  likewise  wrote  "  Poetical  Eulogies," 
and  a  "  Defence  of  the  Romish  Church." 
Moreri.     Baillet.     Notrv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

BREITKOPF,  John  Gottlob  Immanuel, 
an  eminent  printer,  letter-founder,  and  book- 
seller, at  Leipsic,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the 
23d  of  November,  17 19.  His  father,  an  ac- 
tive intelligent  man,  who  followed  the  same 
occupations,  had  established  himself  in  business 
with  a  small  capital,  and  was  desirous  that  his 
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son  sliould  continue  wliat  he  h;ul  so  successfully 
begun.  Young  l5reiikopf,  however,  being 
strongly  attaclicd  to  the  scient  js,  liis  father  was 
obhged  to  permit  him  to  unite  study  witli  busi- 
ness, and  he  appHcd  himself  to  the  languages, 
particularly  the  modern,  with  great  assiduity. 
A  few  years  after  he  had  finished  liis  academi- 
cal courses,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
apply  with  more  attention  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness, he  resolved  all  at  once  to  study  the  ma- 
thematics ;  and,  meeting  with  a  work  of  Al- 
bert Durer,  where  the  sliape  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  is  deduced  from  mathematical 
principles,  to  give  them  a  beautiful  figure,  and 
according  to  which  the  first  printing  types  were 
formed,  he  began  to  consider  printing  in  a  very 
different  light.  He  now  found,  what  he  had 
before  despised  as  a  mean  handicraft,  to  be  a 
wide  field  capable  of  much  cultivation  ;  and  the 
improvement  of  this  art  became  afterwards  the 
principal  object  of  his  life.  After  reading  Al- 
bert Durer's  work,  he  tried  to  delineate  the  form 
of  types  mathematicallv ;  and  he  observed, 
with  much  pleasure,  that  in  this  attempt  he  had 
been  preceded  by  many  ingenious  men,  though 
some  of  them  had  entertained  the  most  ridicu- 
lous ideas,  such  as  that  of  finding  a  pattern  for 
beautiful  characters  in  the  regular  structure  of 
the  human  body,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  and  had  endeavoured  to  form  the 
letters  after  these  models.  Proofs,  patterns, 
and  copies,  of  all  these,  by  the  Dutch,  English, 
French,  Flemings,  and  Italians,  he  sought  for 
with  great  diligence,  and  his  collection  certainly 
surpassed  arjy  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  He 
now  began  a  general  reformation  in  types,  and 
by  these  means  became  the  restorer  of  good 
typographic  taste  to  Germany,  as  lie  delineated 
new  and  improved  figures  of  characters,  and 
then  caused  matrices  to  be  cut  for  casting  them. 
This  afterwards  formed  his  chief  employment; 
and  it  m:ty  not  be  saying  too  much  to  atfirm, 
that  his  printing-ollice  and  Ittter-foundery  were 
the  compktcst  in  the  world,  without  even  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  Society  de  Propaganda  at 
Rome;  ^ince  he  posfcsscd  punciies  for  400 
alphabets,  with  an  equal  number  of  matrices, 
and  a  most  copious  assortment  of  ornanunts. 
Breitkopt  was  not  jealous  ot  the  merit  of  others 
in  the  same  department ;  he  rejoiced  at  every 
step  made  tow.n-ds  perfection  in  the  art  who- 
ever might  be  the  author,  and  readily  adopted 
the  inventions  of  others  wlien  thev  contributed 
either  to  beauty  or  advantage,  as  is  prov'tl  by 
his  eir  ploying  the  types  of  Bafkervill".  He  Jet 
a  high  value  aho  on  the  labours  of  Dii'ot,  and 
it  was  ratlier  caprice,  than  tJie  cxpcutc  of  tlut 


artist's  types,  wliieh  prevented  him  from  pur- 
chasing them  when  he  had  the  first  ofTer.  Breit- 
kopf  w.is  not  fond  of  any  thing  defective,  and 
in  Didot's  types  a  great  many  kinds  of  letter 
were  wanting.  His  treaty,  therefore,  with 
Didot  was  soon  broken  off,  and  the  types  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  Ungcr  at  Berlin.  By 
researches  into  the  history  of  his  art,  Breitkopf 
clearly  saw  how  engraving  on  wood  had  given 
birth  to  printing,  and  the  latter  to  engraving. 
This  led  him  to  consider  whether  many  things 
in  the  province  of  the  engraver  might  not  be 
transferred  to  that  of  the  printer,  and  he  made 
his  first  experiment  on  musical  notes.  He 
knew  that  for  a  long  time  these  notes  had  been 
printed  in  psalters  with  moveable  types,  by  put- 
ting together  small  lines  and  single  notes  ;  but 
as  the  musical  art  became  extended,  and  the 
characters  increased,  it  was  impossible  to  set 
complete  pieces  of  music  in  that  manner,  and 
on  this  account  engraving  was  universally  em- 
ployed. Brietkopf's  invention  went  so  far  a& 
to  represent  by  the  typographic  art  all  tlie 
marks  and  lines  which  occur  in  the  modern 
music,  and  equally  well  as  they  are  represented 
by  engraving.  He  again  had  recourse  to  ma- 
thematical principles,  and  in  the  year  1755  car- 
ried this  art  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection. 
Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism,  it 
will  not  however  be  brought  into  general  use, 
but  in  small  pieces  of  tnusie  it  may  be  employ- 
ed with  great  advantage.  After  this  success,  he 
tried  also  to  print  maps  with  moveable  types, 
and  though  this  attempt  was  attended  with 
more  difficulty,  liis  zeal  and  industry  overcame 
every  obftaele.  In  1776  he  at  length  accom- 
plished what  he  so  much  wished,  and  the  year 
following  published  three  specimens  to  prove 
tlie  possibility  of  a  process,  which  will  lorin  a 
memor,jble  epoch  in  the  history  of  printing. 
This  art,  indeed,  like  the  fornur,  e.m  never  be 
brought  into  actual  use  in  the  printing  of  maps, 
and  therefore  the  inventor  considered  it  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Anotlier  attempt, 
which  may  be  placed  in  tlie  same  class,  w.is 
tliat  of  copying  portraits  by  moveable  types.  Ht: 
was  led  to  this  idea  by  the  art  of  the  engravers 
themselves,  some  of  whom  have  reprcentetl 
whole  figures  by  means  of  'traight,  auil  others 
by  croiked  lines  only,  most  beaiuiful  specimens 
of  which  he  lia<l  in  hi'  coll  etipn.  e  con- 
ceived it  pos'ihle  to  imitate  tht -e  witli  move- 
able types,  and  actually  executed  what  he  pro- 
posed ;  but  specimens  of  this  art  he  never 
made  public,  and  shewt- d  tl  cm  only  to  his  inti- 
mate frii  nds,  or  to  connoisseurs.  In  t'  c  -um- 
mcr  of  tjic  year  1 793,  he  turned  his  attciition 
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to  an  object  of  more  utility,  wlilch  had  before 
been  considered  as  impracticable,  and  on  which 
the  king  of  France,  according  to  the  account  of 
Fourmont,  under  whose  inspection  the  business 
was  conducted,  as  well  as  the  iSociety  (A'  Propa- 
ganda,  had  in   vain  expended   immense  sums. 
This  was,  to  print  with  moveable  types  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  which,  in  general,  are  cut  in 
pieces  of  wood,  so  that  a  whole  house  is  often 
necessary  to  contain  the  blocks  employed  lor  a 
single  book.     Breitkopf,  after   some  trials,    at 
length  succeeded,  and  immediately  sent  speci- 
mens to  the  pope,  who  retv>rned  him  thanks  in 
the  politest  maimer  by  cardinjcl  Borgia.     Not 
contented  -with   carrying  the    typographic    art 
thus  far,  Breitkopf  was  desirous  of  trying  also 
to  print  mathematical  figures  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    The  greatest  difficulty  here  was  how  to 
print  circles  which  intersect  each  other,  a  thing 
isefore  thought  impossible,  as  types  are  not  hol- 
low, but  solid  bodies.     Every  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  surmounted  by  the  exertions  of  this 
ingenious  man  •,  but  being  prevented  by  busi- 
ness  from   superintending    the    workmen   em- 
ployed to  cut  tlie  stamps,  he  never  completed 
his    design.      Breitkopf  endeavoured    also    to 
make  some  improvement  in  type  metal,  and  to 
give  it  that  degree  of  hardness  which  has  hither- 
to been  a  desideratum  in  founderies.     He  dis- 
covered likewise,  a  little  before  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  28th  of  January,  1794,  a  new 
method  to  facilitate  the  process  of  melting  and 
casting,  but  both  these  he  concealed  that  he 
might  bequeath  them  as  secrets  to  his  heirs. 
From   his  foundery,   which   employed   twelve 
furnaces,  and  thirty-nine  workmen,  types  were 
sent   to   Russia,   Sweden,    Poland,   and    even 
America.     He  introduced  likewise  many  im- 
provements in  his  presses,  which  were  readily 
shewn  to  any  person  who  visited  his  printing- 
house.       Breitkopf  distinguished   himself    not 
only  by  his  inventions  in  printing,  but  also  by 
his  researches  concerning  that  useful  art,  a  va- 
luable history  of  which  he  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript ;  and  though  he  did  not  possess  the 
classical  knowledge  of  an  Aldus  or  a  Stephens, 
it  may  with  justice  be  said,  that  he  was  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  every  thing 
that    relates   to   the    origin    and    progress   of 
printing.       In   the   year   1774  he  published    a 
small  treatise  on  the  history  of  printing,  which, 
among  other  things,  contained  a  full  account 
of  the  contents  of  his  large  work;  and  even 
this   treatise    is   important,    as    it   refutes   the 
■opinion   of    those  who  pretend  that    printing 
was  first  employed  at  Florence,  Wirzburg,  or 
Antwerp.     While  Breitkopf  was  engaged  on 


his  large  work,  he  transmitted  specimens  of  it 
in  manuscript  to  Lessing  at  Brunswic,  and  to 
Meusel  at  Erfurt  and  Erlangen,  who  were  both 
high.ly  pleased  with  tlie  performance.  Great 
pan  of  it  was  ready  for  the  press  at  the  author's 
tleath.  In  the  year  1784  Breitkopf  published  a 
work  of  no  less  importance  than  the  former, 
entitled,  "  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Origin 
of    Playing-cards,    the   Introduction  of    Paper 


made  from  Linen,  and  the  Invention  of  engrav- 
ing on  Wood  in  Europe  ;"  subjects  all  intimate- 
ly comicctcd  with  a  critical  history  of  printing. 
This  part,   which  contains  the  two  first  divi- 
sions, the  origin  of  cards,  and  the  introduction 
of  paper,  was  received  with  great  approbation. 
The  second,  appropriated  entirely  to  the  history 
of  carving  and  engraving  on  wood,  began  to  be 
printed  two  years  before  the  author's  death,  but 
as  he  met  with  some  new  observations  which 
he  was  desirous  to  insert  in  the  work,  the  press* 
was   on    that  account    stopped.     The  subjects 
comprehended  in  this  part  are,  the  history  of 
writing  •,  of  carved  and  embossed  images  ;  and 
of     mosaic    work,     and     its    employment    in 
churches.      All    that    relates    to    engraving  on 
wood  was  completely  finished,   and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  work  will  soon  make  its  appear- 
ance.    Breitkopf's  last  production  was  a  small 
"  Treatise  on  Bibliography,"   &c.  published  in 
1793,  which  contains  extracts  from  the  above 
large  works,  with  reasons  for  retaining  the  pre- 
sent German   characters,    and  a    refutation  of 
some  assertions  respecting  typography.     Breit- 
kopf was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry ;  his 
whole  life  was  spent  either  in  study  or  useful 
employment,  and  he  never  devoted  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year  above  five  or  six  hours  to  sleep. 
He  displayed  his  love  to  mankind  by  many  acts 
of  beneficence,  and  his  behaviour  was  as  plain 
and  simple  as  liis  dress.     Schli^htegroll's  Necro~ 

BRENNER,  Henry,  a  learned  Swede,  was 
born  in  1669,  in  the  parish  of  Kronoby  in 
West  Bothnia,  of  which  his  father  was  clergy- 
man. After  studying  at  Upsal,  he  was  chosen 
in  the  year  1697  to  accompany  Lewis  Fabricius, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty embassador  to  Persia.  During  his  jour- 
ney thither  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  taste  for  the  Eastern  languages, 
of  which  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge; 
and  on  that  account  he  was  left  in  Persia,  that 
he  might  assist  the  Persian  envoy  Sarug  Chan 
Beg,  then  ready  to  set  out  for  Sweden.  When 
these  travellers  were  on  their  way  through  Rus- 
sia in  1700,  as  war  had  taken  place  between 
Charles  XII.  and  Peter  L,  the  czar  suspecting 
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that  Brenner's  mission  might  be  connected  with 
pohtical  secrets,  gave  orders  for  his  being  ar- 
rested at  Moscow,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a 
long  and  close  confinement,   which  lasted  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nystad.     The 
fruit  of  his  journey,  however,   was   a   learned 
epistolary  correspondence  with  Elias   Brenner, 
Gripenhielm,  Gavelius,  Benzelier,  and  Lilien- 
stedt,  which  has  been  in  part  communicated  to 
the  public  ;  and  the  history  of  Moses  Armenus 
Choronensis,  which  he  published  after  his  re- 
turn, under  the  title  of  "  Epitome  Commenta- 
riorum  Moysis  Armeni  de  Origine  &   Regibus 
Armenorum  &  I'arthorum  cum  Notis  &  Ob- 
servationibus,"   Stochholm,    1723.     The    author 
of  this  work,  which  contains  three  books  of  the 
Armenian  history,  written  originally  in  the  Ar- 
■menian  language,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
liftli  century.       The  Armenian    original    was 
printed  at   Amsterdam  in   1695  ;    and  besides 
Brenner's   translation,    another  was  printed  at 
London  in  1736,  by  William  and  George,  the 
•  sons  of  the  celebrated  Whiston.     When  Bren- 
jier  returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  year 
1722,  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
the  Chancery  his  observations  on  the  cause  of 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Peter  I.  against 
the  Persians.  This  work,  which  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Justus  Rabner,  was  employed  by 
him  in  his  history  of  the  life  of  that  prince. 
In  the  course  of  these  observations,    Brenner 
promised  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and   of   the  river    Daxia    in    the 
country  of  the  Nezetzu  Tartars,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  laxartcs. 
This  chart  he  indeed  constructed,  but  having 
suffered  some  of  his  friends  to  copy  it,  one  of 
them,   the    editor  of    Memorabilia    Oricntalis 
Partis  Asia^  inserted  it  in  tliat  work,  but  with- 
out   acknowledging   that   he  received  it  from 
Brenner.     In  the  year  1722  Brenner  was   ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  royal  library  at  Stock- 
holm,   and    during  the  time  he  enjoyed   this 
office  the  library  was  enriched  with  above  thirty 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  which  treat  in  particu- 
lar of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Sweden.     His 
liealth,  however,  had  suffered  so  much  by  his 
tedious  confinement  in  Russia,  that  he  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  nev.'  situation.     He  died 
in  tfie   year   1732.      Adclungs    Conlinuation  cf 
yUcher's  GeLhrt.  Lexicon.     Gezetins's  Biogiapl/t- 
cal  Diet,  of  learned  and  eminent  SivciUs. — J. 

BRENTIUS,  or  Brentzen,  John,  one  of 
the  earliest  lutheran  divines,  was  born  at  Wii 
in  Suabia,  in  1499.  He  studied  witli  great  re- 
putation at  Heidelberg,  obtained  a  canonry  of 
Wittenberg,  and  took  holy  orders.     Becoming 
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a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  he  taugiit 
them  publicly.  He  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
tained most  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  which  he  attempted  to  explain  by  tlje 
system  of  the  uHtjuity  of  Christ  since  Jiis  ascen- 
sion, whence  the  title  of  Uhiqtiilanans  has  been 
given  to  a  class  of  Lutherans.  He  had  also 
some  peculiar  notions  concerning  baptism,  and 
he  carried  to  an  extreme  the  opinions  of  Luther 
respecting  justification.  Brcntius  was  present 
at  the  assemblies  of  Worms  and  Ralisbon,  and 
appeared  in  them  as  a  warm  disputant.  He 
was  accused  of  being  active  in  promoting  tlie 
religious  war  of  1546,  and  rendered  himself 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
on  that  account.  After  the  death  of  Luther  he 
took  a  considerable  lead  in  the  party,  and  was 
concerned  in  most  of  the  principal  affairs,  civil 
and  religious.  He  was  twice  married,  the  se- 
cond time  to  a  young  and  handsome  woman, 
by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  progeny.  He 
died  in  1570,  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  theo- 
logical professor.  His  works  Iiave  been  pub- 
lished in  eight  volumes  folio.     Morcri. — A. 

BREREWOOD,  Edward,  the  first  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  Gresham-college,  was  born 
and  educated  at  Chester.  His  father  was  Ro- 
bert Brerewood,  who  was  three  times  mayor  of 
that  city.  He  was  sent  to  Brazen-nose-college, 
in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1581,  being  then  about 
sixteen  years  old,  whence  it  follows  that  he  was 
born  about  1565.  He  acquired  the  character 
of  great  diligence,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1590.  He  was  afterwards  a  candidate 
for  a  fellowship,  but  lost  it  from  superior  interest 
made  in  favour  of  another  person. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1596,  he  was 
chosen  first  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham- 
college,  being  one  of  the  two  who  at  the  desire 
of  the  electors  were  recommended  to  them  by 
tlie  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  wliolly  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  a  retired 
life,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  other  views 
after  his  appointment  at  the  college.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  November,  16 13,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Helen's  tliurch,  without 
monument  or  inscription. 

He  published  nothing  in  his  life-time,  but 
after  his  death  the  following  works  were  print- 
ed ;  I.  "  De  Ponderibug  &  prctiis  vcteruni 
nummorum,  eorumque  cum  recentioribus  col- 
latione,"  lib.  I.;  Londini,  1^14,  quarto.  2. 
"Enquiriestouehingthe  Diversities  of  Languages 
and  religious  ThouglitN  in  the  tliitf  Part>  of  the 
World;"  London,  1614,23,  25,  qu.irto  ;  1647, 
&c.  octavo.  3.  "  Element.i  logict,  in  gratiam 
studioi'W  juventutis    in  acadcmi.i  Oxonicnsi ;" 
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Lotid.  i6t4,  i(^i(r,  &c.  octavo.  4.  "Tractatus 
quidam  logic!  de  pvxdicbilibus,  &  pr:edica- 
mentis;"  Oxon.  quarto,  i6;8,  1637,  &c.  octavo. 
5.  "  Tractatus  duo  :  quorum  primus  est  de 
metcoris,  sccundus  de  oculo  j"  Oxon.  163 1, 
1638,  octavo.  6.  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath," 
161 1  ;  OxforJ,  1 63 1,  quarto.  7.  "  Mr.  Byfield's 
Answer,  with  Mr.  Brcrcwood's  Reply,"  Oxford, 
1631,  quarto.  8.  "  A  second  Treatise  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  or,  an  Explication  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment;" 0.v/ir^,  1632,  quarto.  9.  "  Com- 
inentarii  in  Ethica  Aristotelis ;"  Oxon.  1640, 
quarto.  10.  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Patriarchal 
Government  of  the  Antient  Church  ;"  Oxford, 
1 64 1,  quarto;  London,  1647;  Bremen,  I  70 1, 
octavo.  JFard's  Lives  of  the  Grcshain  Professors. 
—W.N. 

BREUGHEL,  Petf.r,  called  the  Old,  an 
eminent  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Breughel, 
a  village  near  Breda,  and  flourished  about  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century. 
He  was  t}ie  scholar  of  Peter  Koeck  Van-Aelst, 
whose  daughter  he  married,  and  also  studied 
under  Jerom  Kock  of  Bois-le-duc.  His  particular 
turn  was  to  landscape  painting,  intermixed  with 
the  humours  and  employments  of  peasants,  the 
march  of  armies,  fairs,  dances,  and  other  scenes 
of  life  and  gaiety.  He  likewise  occasionally 
painted  satirical  and  political  pieces,  which  ex:- 
posed  him  to  some  haarards.  He  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  studied  nature  in  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol,  and  the  Alps,  the  scenery 
of  which  he  has  sometimes  introduced  with 
great  exactness  in  his  pictures.  On  returning 
from  Italy,  he  fixed  for  some  tirtie  at  Antwerp, 
which  he  at  length  quitted  for  Brussels.  Whik 
employed  by  the  magistrates  of  this  latter  city 
to  take  views  of  the  canal  which  falls  into  the 
Scheldt,  he  fell  sick,  and  died,  having  first 
caused  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence  all  his  licen- 
tious and  sat'nical  designs.  Many  of  his  gro- 
tesque and  rural  subjects  have  been  engraved. 

Old  Breughel  had  two  sons,  painters  ;  Peter, 
called  Hell-Bretighel,  from  his  propensity  to 
paint  fires,  sieges,  incantations,  diabolical 
temptations,  and  the  like  :  and  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article.  D^ jirgeni'ille  Vies  des 
Feintres. —  A. 

BREUGHEL,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
Called,  from  his  mode  of  dress,  Vel-vet-Bre-.ighel, 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Brussels  about 
1575.  It  is  not  certainly  known  how  he  was 
educated,  though  probably  his  father  would 
give  him  the  first  instructions  in  his  art.  He 
began  with  painting  flowers  and  fruit  with  ad- 
mirable skill ;  and  afterv.'ards  practised  in  land- 


scapes and  sea  views,  enlivened  with  a  number 
of  small  figures.  He  resided  a  long  time  at 
Cologne,  where  he  raised  an  extraordinary 
reputation.  His  pictures  were  well  known  and 
admired  in  Italy,  in  which  country  he  passed  . 
some  time.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1642. 

Few  artists  have  been  more  industrious  than  < 
John  Breughel,  of  which  the  number  and  high 
finish  of  his  pieces  are  sulficient  proofs.  The 
multiplicity  of  figures  witli  whicli  he  filled  his 
landscapes— men,  animals,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, together  with  flowers  and  fruits  after 
nature,  all  done  with  the  most  minute  precision 
— reiKler  his  v/crks  great  curiosities  of  art.  They 
are  likewise  coloured  with  great  taste,  though 
it  is  judged  that  the  blue  tint  prevails  too  much 
in  his  distances.  He  often,  decorated  the  pic- 
tures of  his  friends  with  his  small  figures,  and 
thereby  greatly  added  to  their  value.  He  painted 
flowers,  fruits,  animals,  and  landscape  scenery,  . 
in  the  pieces  of  history-painters .;  and  even  • 
Rubens  occasionally  made  use  of  his  pencil-. 
He  sometimes  joined  this  great  master  in  larger 
works,  which  were  greatly  admired  ;  particularly 
a  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  and  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  painted  for  Charles  I.  king  of  Engkmd. 
Some  of  his  capital  pieces  are  at  Milan,  Dusscl- 
dorp,  and  Paris  ;  and  most  considerable  cabinets 
possess  specimens  of  his  art.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  engravedi  D'Argcnville 
Vies  des  Peinfres. — A. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Warley  Wood,  in  the  parisii 
of~HaUfaX)  in  Yorkshire,  probably  about  the 
year  1556.  His  first  rudiments  of  education 
were  received  at  a  grammar  school  in  the 
country,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's- 
college  at  Oxford,  about  1577,  and  ad. fitted  a 
scholar  of  the  house  in  November,  1579.  Alter 
taking  his  degrees,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college.  He  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics,  in  which  faculty  he 
was  made  examiner  and  reader  in  1592,  and 
soon  afterwards  reader  of  the  physic-lecture 
founded  by  Dr.  Linacre.  When  •  Gresham- 
college  was  established  in  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  firstgeometry  professor,  aboutMarch, 
i!;96.  At  this  time  he  constructed  a  table  for 
finding  the  latitude  from  an  observation  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass  by  an,  instrument  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gilbert  in  his  book  De  Mag- 
nete.  It  was  published  by  Blondeville  in  liis 
Theoriques  of  the  Seven  Planets,  London, 
1602,  in  4to.  In  1609  he  became  intimate 
with  Mr.  James  Usher,  afterwards  primate  of 
Ireland,  with  whom  he  corresponded  by  letters 
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for  many  years.  In  one  of  these,  published  in 
the  collection  of  the  archbishop's  letters,  London^ 
1686,  it  appears  that  in  1615  ^^  was  engaged 
on  the  subject  of  eclipses  ;  and  in  the  latter  he 
informs  his  friend  (Marcli  10,  1615),  that  he 
was  wholly  employed  about  tlie  noble  inven- 
tion of  logarithms  tlien  lately  discovered.  For 
Briggs  immediately  set  to  work  to  extend  and 
improve  this  most  useful  invention.  He  explained 
the  theory  to  his  auditors  at  Gresham-college ; 
and  in  those  lectures  he  proposed  an  alteration  in 
the  scale  of  logarithms,  from  the  hyperbolic  form 
of  Napier  to  that  in  which  i  should  be  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  ratio  of  10  to  i.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  wrote  to  lord  Napier  to  make  the 
same  proposal;  and  in  1616  he  made  a  journey 
to  Scotland,  expressly  to  confer  with  him  on 
this  subject,  which  visit  he  repeated  the  follow- 
ing year.  William  Lilly  the  famous  asfrologcr, 
in  his  history  of  his  life  and  times,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  meeting  of  these  two 
great  men,both  of  whom  were  so  highly  impress- 
ed with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  their 
common  pursuit,  and  had  conceived  the  utmost 
respect  for  each  other's  intellectual  powers.  In 
their  conferences,  the  new  torm  of  Briggs  was 
iidopted ;  and  upon  his  return  from  his  second 
visit  in  161 7,  he  published  the  first  chiliad,  or' 
thousand,  of  his  logarithms  in  octavo. 

In  16 1 9  he  was  appointed  the  first  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  but  did  not 
resign  his  office  at  Gresham-college  till  July, 
1620.  At  Oxford  he  settled  at  Merton-college, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  incorporated  master  of 
arts  in  that  university,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  situation 
his  labours  were  incessant,  partly  in  the  duties 
of  his  employ,  and  partly  in  the  most  laborious 
computations  of  logarithms  and  other  useful 
works.  In  1622  he  published  a  small  pamphlet 
in  quarto,  concerning  the  north-west  passage 
to  the  South  Sea,  through  the  continent  of 
Virginia  and  Hudson's  Bay,  a  subject  to  which 
his  attention  was  probably  directed  from  his  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Virginia  company.  It 
was  republished  in  Purehas's  Pilgrimage.  His 
nest  work  was  that  great  and  elaborate  per- 
formance, the  "  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,"  in 
folio,  printed  at  London  in  1624  ;  a  most  stu- 
pendous work,  as  Dr.  Hutton  remarks,  for  so 
short  a  time  !  containing  the  logarithms  of 
30,000  natural  numbers  to  fourteen  places  of  fi- 
gures, besides  the  index.  Me  also  con-.pleted  a 
•table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  the 
whole  {(uadrant,  for  every  hundredth  part  of  a 
degree;  to  fourteen  places  of  figures,  besides  the 
index  ;  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  for  the  sante 


hundredth  parts  to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangents 
and  secants  for  the  same  to  ten  places,  with  the 
construction  of  the  whole.  These  ubles  were 
printed  at  Gouda,  in  1 63 1,  under  the  care  of 
Adrian  Vlacq,  and  published  at  London  in 
1633,  with  the  title  of  "  Trigonometria  Brit- 
tanica."  The  dates  of  these  two  last  publica- 
tions are  given  by  Dr.  Hutton  (Diet.  art. 
Briggs);  but  in  a  note  to  the  Biogr.  Brit,  where 
the  titles  are  fully  copied,  the  dates  arc  1628 
and  163 1,  wliich  appear  preferable.  In  the 
construction  of  these  two  works,  *'  On  the  Lo- 
garithms of  Numbers,"  and  "  Of  Sines  and  Tan- 
gents," our  author,  as  the  same  learned  Dr.  Hut- 
ton observes,  not  only  manifested  the  most  ex- 
treme industry  and  application,  but  also  the 
highest  powers  of  genius  and  invention,  as  we 
here  for  the  first  time  meet  with  several  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  the  mathematics, 
which  have  in  modern  times  been  considered  as 
of  much  later  invention  ;  such  as  the  binomial 
theorem  ;  the  differential  method  and  construc- 
tion of  tables  by  differences  ;  the  interpolation 
by  differences;  with  angular  sections,  and  other 
ingenious  compositions  ;  a  particular  accou-.it  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  introduction  to  Dr. 
Hutton's  Tables. 

This  truly  great  man,  and  eminent  benefac- 
tor to  science,  died  on  thc26th  of  January,  1630, 
in  Merton-college,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir 
of  the  chapel  there,  under  a  plain  stone,  with 
his  name  only  inscribed  upon  it.  Dr.  Smith 
gives  him  tlie  character  of  great  probity,  that  he 
was  easy  and  accessible,  and  preferred  the  en- 
joyment of  a  studious  life  to  all  the  attractions 
of  wealth  and  splendour.  The  learned  Dr. 
Barrow  in  his  oration  as  his  successor  at  Gies- 
ham-eollege,  gives  him  die  highest  praise,  and 
with  justice,  on  the  consideration,  that  if  the 
wonderful  discovery  of  logarithms  had  not  en- 
joyed the  fortune  to  liave  been  taken  up  and 
advanced  by  his  uncommon  talents  and  indus- 
try, it  might  have  continued  useless  and  im- 
perfect: "  Quod  inutile  forsan  adhuc  &  im- 
perfectum  jaceret  opus,  fundamenti  sui  rudc- 
ribus  obvolutum,  nisi  subtilissime  tu  limani  in- 
geuii,  &  indeftesse  dilipentiam  manus  adhihu- 
isses."  He  wrote  many  other  works  besides 
those  before  enumerated,  of  which  these  arc- 
the  chief:  I.  "Tables  for  the  Improvement  of 
Navigation,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Wright's  Errors  in  Navigation 
detected  and  corrected,  Li/.v/r/j,  1610.  2.  "  Eu- 
clidis  Elcmentorum  VI.  liori  priores"  &c-  '-<"»- 
</;/;;',  162c;  without  his  name.  3.  "  M.iihema- 
tica  ab  Antiquis  minus  cognita,"  communicated 
to  Dr.  George  Hakevillc,  and  published  in  hi> 
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Apologic.  It  is  also  printed  in  Ward's  Lives 
of  the  Gresham  Professors.  4.  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Geometry  of  Peter  Ramus,"  unpub- 
lished. 5.  "  Dux  Epistolcc  ad  cekberimum 
virum,"  also  unpublished.  One  of  them  con- 
tains remarks  on  a  treatise  of  Longomontanus 
about  squaring  the  circle;  the  other,  a  defence 
of  arithmetical  geometry.  Both  were  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Smith,  who  intended  to  have 
published  them,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 
6.  "  Animadversiones  geometricae."  7.  "  De 
eodem  argumento."  These  two  last  treatises 
contain  various  geometrical  propositions  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  many  figures,  with 
several  arithmetical  computations  respecting  the 
circle,  angular  sections,  &c.  8.  "  An  English 
Treatise  of  common  Arithmetic."  9.  "  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Clarke  of  Gravesend,"  contain- 
ing the  description  of  a  ruler  called  Bedwell's 
luler,  with  directions  for  its  use.  The  four 
last  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones,  father  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones.  Dr.  T.  Smith's 
Comment,  de  Vila  ft  Stud.  H.  Briggii.  Ward's 
Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Greshnm-College.  Hut- 
ton's  Math.  Tables  and  Dictionary.  Biogr.  Brit. 
—W.N. 

BRIGGS,  William,  an  eminent  English 
pliysician,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  born 
at  Norwich  (which  city  his  father  represented 
in  parliament)  about  1650.  He  was  educated 
in  Benner  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor. 
Pursuing  the  physic  line,  he  travelled  for  im- 
provement, and  studied  anatomy  for  some  time 
at  Montpellier,  under  the  celebrated  Vieussens. 
After  his  return,  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  practised  with  great  reputation,  being  parti- 
cularly famous  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  to  which 
his  publications,  doubtless,  contributed.  He 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and 
physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital ;  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  died  at  Town-Mailing  in  Kent,  in 
1704.  Dr.  Briggs  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1676,  "  Ophthalmographia,  sive  Oculi  ej usque 
partium  descviptio  anatomica  ;  cui  accef  sit  nova 
Visionis  theoria;"  i2mo.  ;  a  work  well  receiv- 
ed, and  several  times  reprinted  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  respect  to  the  anatomical  part, 
he  acknowledges  it  to  be  derived  from  the  de- 
monstrations of  his  preceptor  Vieussens.  His 
new  theory  of  vision  was  first  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  was  annexed 
to  this  publication  by  the  advice  of  Newton, 
then  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  It 
chiefly  depends  upon  an  idea,  that  the  fibres  of 


the  optic  neiTCS  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner- 
in  the  thalami  whence  they  spring,  as  to  have 
different  degrees  of  tension,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  convex  surface  over  which  they 
pass,  and  in  consequence  to  transmit  the  im- 
pressions of  light  on  the  retina  with  more  or 
less  distinctness.  He  supposes  that  these  fibres 
preserve  an  exact  parallelism  in  their  course  to 
the  brain,  and  that  tliose  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  do  not  decussate,  but  proceed  regularly 
each  to  their  several  thalamus,  which  bodies  he 
compares  to  the  bridge  of  a  violin.  He  sup- 
poses that  simple  vision  with  two  eyes  is  owing 
to  the  rays  falling  on  consonant  fibres  in  each,, 
whence  they  make  an  impression  exactly  simi- 
lar. Modern  physiologists  will  probably  agree 
in  rejecting  any  theory  of  sensation  founded 
on  the  notion  of  the  nervous  fibres  acting  like 
chords  with  different  degrees  of  tension.  Dr. 
Briggs  published  two  other  papers  relative  to 
the  eye  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
prefixed  a  letter  to  Brown's  Description  of  the 
Muscles,  in  which  he  hints  an  intention  of 
publishing  a  work  on  the  uses  and  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  another  against  the  epicurean 
sect ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever 
finished.  Biogr.  Britan,.  Briggs  Ophthalmo- 
graphia.— A. 

BRIL,  Paul,  a  celebrated  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1556.  After  practising 
his  art  for  some  time  under  inferior  masters,  he 
was  induced  by  the  reputation  of  his  brother 
Matthew  in  Italy,  to  visit  that  country,  and 
joined  him  at  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  Vatican.  In  this  seat  of  the  arts,  Paul 
improved  his  taste,  and  perfected  his  colouring;, 
so  that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1584,  he 
was  employed  by  popeSixtus  V.  to  go  on  with  his 
works  in  the  Vatican.  He  soon  surpassed  his  bro- 
ther, and  attained  a  high  reputation.  Clement 
VIII.  continued  to  employ  him  in  the  Vatican, 
and  often  passed  whole  days  in  seeing  him 
paint.  His  manner  was  light,  soft,  and  ele- 
gant, his  distances  well  marked,  and  his'  fi- 
gures beautiful.  The  green  tint  prevails  in  his 
pieces.  In  his  old  age  he  painted  small  land- 
scapes upon  copper,  most  higlily  finished.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  seventy. 

The  greatest  of  his  works  are  in  the  papal! 
palace,  and  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  consist- 
ing of  scripture  pieces  of  the  landscape  kind, 
views  of  convents  and  country  seats,  &c.  His 
smaller  pictures  are  met  with  in  most  consi- 
derable cabinets.  A  great  number  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  D' Argenville  Vies 
des  Peintres. —  A. 

BRINDLEY,  James.    The  rapid  improve- 
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ments  In  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom during  the  last  fifty  yL-;  rs  h;ivc  called  for 
new  arrangements  in  the  disposition  of  men  and 
capital  ;  and  these  again  have  created  or  en- 
foixed  wants  scarcely  attended  to  before.  New 
situations  have  been  chos  n,  remote  from  the  in- 
dolence, the  dissipation, and  the  narrow  policy, of 
corporate  towns,  human  hands  have  operated 
with  incomparably  greater  effect  by  the  aid  of 
machines.  Wind,  water,  animal  strength,  afld 
the  power  of  steam,  are  applied  as  first  movers 
where  men  formerly  laboured  ;  roads,  rivers, 
and  navigable  canals,  have  been  made  or  im- 
proved for  the  carriage  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods ;  and  in  a  word,  the  skilful  pro- 
gress of  national  industry  has,  by  these  and 
other  means,  greatly  overbalanced  tlie  effects  of 
a  public  expenditure,  whicli,  during  the  period 
alluded  to,  has,  for  its  ma;^nitude,  and  perhaps 
its  prodigality,  far  exceeded  whatever  was  known 
in  former  times.  In  the  infancy  of  manufac- 
tures, one  man  performs  many  operations  :  in 
its  more  advanced  state,  they  divide  themselves 
into  separate  departments  of  employ,  and  each 
becomes  eminently  skilful  in  his  own  way.  The 
improved  state  of  our  manufactories,  and  the 
increase  of  our  trade,  called  for  a  separate  order 
of  men,  at  present  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
civil  engineers.  They  were  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  the  best  and  most  permanent  patronage 
— the  public  voice.  Experience  in  actual  work, 
and  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  have  been  their  first 
requisites ;  science  has  usually  been  with  thtm 
a  subsequent  acquisition.  Many  of  them  have 
been  self-taught,  and  in  most  it  has  happened 
that  the  nature  of  their  employment  has  led 
them  to  cultivate  that  talent  or  habit  of  inven- 
tion, which  stores  up  the  resources  of  human 
ingenuity,  arranges  them  in  new  and  origmal 
positions,  and  overcomes  practical  dillicalties 
by  ready  expedients  astonishing  to  minds  ac- 
customed to  less  excentric  trains  of  ideas. 

James  Brindley  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  wonderfid  instance 
of  mental  power  directed  to  great  objects  by 
his  own  efforts,  unassisted  by  what  is  called 
education,  though  matured  by  incidents  and 
circumstances  of  peculiar  felicity.  On  those 
who  knew  him  not,  his  stupendous  works,  his 
admirable  methods  of  operating,  and  tlieir  con- 
sequences with  regani  to  the  present  and  future 
state  of  society,  will  cert;iinly  prove  imcom- 
rnonly  impressive.  He  was  born  at  'J'unsted, 
in  the  parish  of  Wormhill  and  county  of  Derby, 
in  the  year  1716,  of  parents  wlio  possessed  a 
small  freehold,  which  was  dissipated  by  his 
father,  by  a  fondness  for  shooting,  and  otlicr 


field  diversions,  which  led  him  into  company 
above  his  rank.  The  poverty  of  the  family  w^s 
so  extri  me,  that  young  Brindley  was  totally 
neglected,  and  instead  of  receiving  even  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  education,  was  forced 
very  early  in  life  to  betake  himself  to  those  em- 
ployments usu  ;lly  assigned  to  the  children  of 
the  indigent.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  bound 
liimself  apprentice  to  .Mr.  Btnnet,  a  mill- 
wright, near  .Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  and  soon 
became  expert  at  the  business.  His  mechanical 
abilities,  as  well  as  liis  steadiness  and  prudence, 
were  displayed  to  great  advantage  during  iiis 
apprenticeship.  His  master  soon  learned  to 
depend  ou  his  skill  and  intelligence,  and  left 
him  for  weeks  together,  to  execute  works  con- 
cerning which  he  had  given  him  no  previous 
instructions.  These  he  fi.ished  in  liis  own 
w.;y,  and  often  with  improvements  which 
greatly  surprised  Mr.  Bennet ;  and  had  that  ef- 
fect on  the  millers,  th.:t  they  always  chose 
him  again,  in  preference  to  the  master  or  any 
other  workman.  Before  the  expiration  of  his 
servitude,  JNIr.  Bennet  became  too  old  to  work, 
but  young  Brindley  kept  up  the  business  with 
reputation  and  credit,  and  supported  the  old 
man  and  his  family  in  a  comfortable  manner. 

An  irLstance  of  die  activity  and  earnestness  of 
his  mind  in  mechanical  pursuits  is  mentioned 
to  his  honour,  fiis  master  was  employed  to 
build  the  first  engine  paper-mill  in  those  parts, 
which  he  began,  after  having  visited  and  in- 
spected a  mill  of  the  same  kind.  When  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  work,  another 
miil-wright,  who  liappened  to  travel  tiiat  way, 
informed  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
Mr.  Bennet  would  never  perform  tlie  intended 
effect,  but  was  throwing  liis  employer's  money 
awav-  This  news  being  communicated  to 
Brindley,  who  was  aware  that  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  his  master's  report,  he  determined  to  see 
the  original  n.ill  himself.  l''or  this  purpose  he 
departed  on  Saturday  evening,  without  .le- 
■quainting  any  pue  of  his  intentions,  tiavelltd 
fifty  miles  on  foot,  took  a  view  of  the  mill,  and 
returned  in  time  for  his  work  on  Momiay  morn- 
ing. The  information  lie  communicited  to 
Mt.  Bennet,  enabled  him  to  complea-  tiic  work. 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  his  employers;  besides 
which,  he  considerably  improved  the  papcr- 
prcs.-.. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Btiud- 
ley  set  up  as  a  mill-«  right,  and  unproved  this 
u.scful  business  by  so  many  inventioub  and  con- 
trivances, that  lie  liccamc  liighly  esteemed,  and 
his  reputation  gradunlly  cxnuded  itsiiJ  into  the 
smrounding  touutiy.  Other  bubiiicss  of  greater 
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Tiovelty  and  importance  began  to  be  intrusted 
to  him.  In  the  year  17^2  he  erected  a  water- 
engine,  of  uncommon  contrivance,  at  Clifton  in 
Lancashire,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  some 
coal-mines.  The  water  was  conveyed  from  the 
River  Irv,-ell.  by  a  subterraneous  tunnel  near 
■600  yards  long,  cut  through  a  rock,  and  the 
•wheel  was  fixed  thirty- six  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  the  year  1755  he  was  employed 
by  N.  Pattison,  esq.  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
to  execute  the  lar-ger  parts  of  a  new  silk-mill  at 
Congleton  in  Cheshire,  while 'the  smaller  parts 
and  general  plan  were  intrusted  to  another  per- 
son. This  person  being  unable  to  complete  his 
engagement,  the  proprietors  called  in  Mr. 
Brindley  to  assist,  but  ftill  left  the  general  ma- 
nagement to  the  former  engineer,  who  did  not 
communicate  his  plans,  but  affected  to  treat 
Brindley  as  a  common  workman,  by  giving 
him  the  work  in  parts.  Mr.  Brindley  refused 
to  submit  to  such  unworthy  treatment.  He 
told  the  proprietors,  that  if  they  would  inform 
him  of  the  effect  they  wished  to  produce,  and 
allow  him  to  finish  the  mill  in  his  own  way,  he 
would  perform  the  work  to  their  satisfaction. 
•On  this  assurance,  and  from  the  confidence 
they  reposed  in  his  skill  and  integrity,  they  as- 
sented to  his  proposal,  and  he  accordingly  com- 
pleted that  very  complicated  piece  of  me- 
chanism, with  many  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments on  the  original  plan.  His  was  the  con- 
trivance for  winding  the  silk  equally  upon  the 
bobbins,  and  not  in  wreaths,  and  he  added  the 
simple  gear  for  stopping  not  only  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  system  in  all  its  various  move- 
ments, but  any  individual  parts  thereof,  in  an 
instant.  He  likewise  contrived  engines  for 
cutting  the  teeth  and  pinions  of  the  wheels, 
which  had  before  been  done  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  by  hand.  The  potteries  in  Staffordshire 
were  also  indebted  to  him  for  some  consider- 
able additions  to  the  mills  for  grinding  flints. 

In  the  year  1756  Mr.  Brindley  undertook  to 
erect  a  steam-engine  near  Newcastle-under- 
Line  on  a  plan  of  his  own.  The  boiler  was  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  the  water  heated  by  fire- 
flues  passing  through  it.  The  cylinders  were 
of  wood  hooped  together,  and  other  parts  of 
the  app;.ratus  usually  made  of  metal  were  by 
him  constructed  of  this  cheaper  and  lighter 
material.  One  leading  aim  of  our  ingenious 
mechanic  will  be  readily  understood  by  philo- 
sophical men.  His  own  observation  had- taught 
him,  that  fuel,  which  is  the  food  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, may  be  as  effectually  saved  by  preventing 
the  unnecessary  condensation  of  the  steam,  as 
.by  facilitating  its  production.     He,  therefore, 


made  his  boiler  and  his  cylinder  of  materials 
which  he  knew  to  be  much  slower  conducterj 
of  heat  than  metallic  substances.  His  works, 
in  this  resp  xt,  were  also  distinguislied  by  the 
happy  contrivance  in  which  he  so  much  excel- 
led; and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  add- 
ed greatly  to  tliis  excellent  first  mover,  if  the 
exertions  of  private  interest,  on  the  part  of 
some  other  engineers,  had  not  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  this  object. 

His  disappointment  in  this  respect  was,  pro- 
bably, of  less  consequence  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
cident oi  his  life,  which  directed  his  powers  to 
the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.  When 
we  reflect,  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  in  the  most  civilised  states,  is 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  articles  from  one  place  to  another; 
that  abundance  may  prevail  in  one  district  and 
extreme  want  be  the  portion  of  anotlier,  mere- 
ly because  the  means  of  conveyance  between 
them  respectively  are  wanting  ;  and  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  would  be  easier  to  convey  a 
bulky  comntodity  from  one  side  of  the  globe  to 
the  other  by  sea,  than  between  many  parts  of 
the  same  kingdom,  by  no  means  remote  from 
each  other  ; — when  these,  and  numerous  other 
economical  truths,  are  considered,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  that  he  who  adds  a  good  road,  or 
more  particularly  a  navigable  canal,  to  a  coun- 
try, adds  more  vigour  and  life  to  its  enjoy- 
ments, than  if  he  had  annexed  to  it  many  fertile 
fields  ; — some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
importance  of  inland  navigation.  Happily  for 
himself  and  society,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
had  the  discernment  to  single  out  Brindley  as 
the  man  to  carry  his  great  plans  into  efl^ect,  and 
the  generosity  and  spirit  to  support  him  against 
all  the  aspersions  of  ignorance  and  timidity. 

At  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  has  at 
Worsley  a  large  estate,  rich  with  mines  of  coal, 
but,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  useless,  because 
the  expence  of  carriage  to  any  place  of  con- 
sumption would  have  prodigiously  exceeded  the 
market  price  of  the  article.  The  duke  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manches- 
ter, and  on  that  occasion  consulted  Mr.  Brind- 
ley as  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Brindley,  after  surveying  the  ground,  de- 
clared the  scheme  to  be  practicable,  and  an  act 
of  parliament  was  therefore  obtained  in  the 
years  1758  and  1759)  for  enabling  ins  grace  to 
cut  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Salford  near  Man- 
chester, and  to  carry  the  same  to  or  near  HoUin 
Ferry   in   the   county   of  Lancaster.     It   was 
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afterwards,  however,  perceived  that  the  naviga- 
tion v/ould  be  n-,ore  advantageous  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  undertaker,  if  carrie<l  over  the 
river  Irwell,  near  Barton-bridge,  to  Manches- 
ter ;  in  consequence  of  which,  liis  gi-ace  pro- 
cured another  act  to  empov^x-r  him  to  proceed 
according  to  this  new  plan,  and  also  to  extend  a 
branch  to  Longford-bridge  in  Stnitford.  Mr. 
Brindley's  plan  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  truly  honourable  to  his  em- 
ployer as  well  as  himself;  It  was  resolved,  that 
the  canal  should  be  on  the  same  level  through- 
out, and  consequently  free  from  the  usual  ob- 
structions of  locks.  On  the  immediate  view 
of  a  plan  so  bold,  many  dilHculties  must  doubt- 
less present  themselves,  aiid  to  many,  these  dif- 
ficulties would  have  appeared  insurmountable. 
Local  circumstances  required  the  canal  to  be 
carried  over  rivers,  a!id  large  and  deep  vallies, 
where  the  requisite  structures  seemed  to  de- 
mand ages  for  their  completion.  It  also  ap- 
peared by  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficulties, 
to  ascertain  whence  the  requisite  quantity  of 
■water  •  could  be  drawn  even  on  his  improved 
plan.  The  peculiar  strengtli  of  mind  of  Brind- 
ley,  supported  by  the  unbounded  confidence  and 
the  fortune  of  his  employer,  were  required  to 
combat  not  only  tliese  difficulties,  but  the  equally 
formidable  impediments  arising  from  the  pas»- 
sions,  the  prejudices,  and  the  interests,  of  men. 
All  these  were  surmounted  by  efforts  of  genius 
so  masterly,  and  by  contrivances  of  efficacy  so 
striking,  that  malevolence  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  represent  that  task  as- easy  which 
it  had  before  declared  impracticable. 

When  the  canal  was  completed  as  far  as 
Barton,  Mr.  Briiidley  proposed  to  carry  it  over 
the  river  upon  an-  aqueduct,  thirty-nine  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  account 
of  the  strangeness  of  this  proposal,  and  the  re- 
ception it  met  with  in  the  world,  Mr.  Brindley 
himself  was  desirous  that  the  opinion  of  an- 
other eminent  engineer  should  be  taken.  To 
this  gentleman  tlie  height  and  dimensions  of 
the  aqueduct  were  explained  upon  the  spot  pro- 
posed for  its  erection.  He  treated  the  project 
with  ridicule.  "I  have  often,"  said  he,  "heard 
of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shewn 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."  The 
confidence  of  Brindley,  in  the  combinations  he 
had  made,  was  not,  however,  to  be  shaken,  and 
the  duke  himself  possessed  too  much  knowledge 
and  discernment  to  be  diverted  from  plans  to 
which  his  own  compreliension  was  fully  ade- 
quate. The  work  was  immediately  begun,  in 
September,  1760,  and  carried  on  with  such  ra- 
pjdity  and  success,   that  the  first  boat  sailed 


over  it  on  the  17th  of  July,  1761.  The  canaf 
was  then  extended  to  Manchester,  at  which 
place  a  curious  machine  was  constructed  by 
our  engineer  for  landing  coals  on  the  top  of  a. 
liill.  It  may  easily  be  judged  that  tliis  success- 
ful undertaking  became  an  object  of  public  at- 
tention in  the  newspapers  and  conversation  of 
the  time,  and  that  it  is  visited  by  travellers  as 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  national  importance. 

The  experimental  result  of  this  enterprise, 
added  to  his  own  reflections,  convinceii  the 
duke  of  Britlgewater,  more  and  .more,  of  the 
advantages,  as  well  public  as  private,  of  inland 
/lavigations.  He,  therefore,  turned  liis  thoughts 
to  the  extension  of  his  canal  to  Liverpool. 
Difficulties  from  men,  as  well  as  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, were  here  again  to  be  encounter- 
ed, but  the  perseverance  and  conduct  of  his 
grace  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  tor  branching  his  canal 
to  the  tideway  in  the  iVlerscy.  This  part  is 
carried  over  the  rivers  Mersey  and  IJcllan,  and 
over  many  large  and  deep  vallies.  Over  the 
vallies  it  is  carried  without  the  assistance  of  a 
single  lock,  on  a  mound  of  e;\rtb,  in  which  tliir 
cavity  for  t!ie  water  is  left.  This  kind  of  work 
extends  across  the  valley  at  Stratford  for  near  a 
mile,  and  from  the  immensity  of  the  solid  con- 
tents it  might  be  imagined,  that  the.  conveyance 
and  distribution  must  have  required  an  age  to 
accomplish  it:  But  '^ir.  Brindley  gave  activity 
to  his  canals  in  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
made  theiTT  save  a  large  portion  even  of  tlie 
labour  that  contributed  to  their  own  formation. 
The  soil  was  brouglit  along  the  canal  in  boat* 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  line  of  w-ater  was  placed  a  caisson,  or 
cistern,  formed  of  timber.  Into  tliis  the  boat 
was  conducted,  where  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
being  opened,  deposited  its  earth,  and  gradually 
displaced  the  water  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
The  ground  across  the  liollan  was  raised  by 
temporary  locks,  formed  of  the  timber  which 
had  been  before  used  in  the  caissons,  or  cisterns. 
Economy,  foR'sight>  and  mechanical  invention, 
marked  iiis  progress.  Admirable  machines 
were  appropriated  by  him-  to  the  varii  us  exi- 
gences of  the  undertaking,  the  use  and  remem- 
brance of  which  it  is  to  be  liopcd  wiil  ne\er 
cease  in  these  kingdoms  ;  but  whidi  certainly 
deserve  a  more  particular,  and  more  public  re- 
cord, than  the  mere  local  situation  of  their  ci- 
istence. 

From  the  success  of  the  duke,  of  Bridge- 
water's  undertakings,  a  number  of  gcniiemeji 
and  manufacturers  in  Statlordshirc  were  encou- 
raged to  revive  the  notion  of  a  canal  uavigatioi; 
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through  that  country,  which  had  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  kingdom  twenty  years  before, 
but  had  been  suflcred   to  drop  on  account  of 
some   difficulties   which    the   methods  at    that 
time  known  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome. 
Lord  Gower  and  Mr.  Anson  were  the  patrons 
and  generous  supporters    of   the   phui,   which 
was   also  approved  and   encouraged   by    many 
other  persons  of  rank  and  consideration.     Mr- 
Brindley  was  therefore  engaged  to  make  a  sur- 
vev  from  the  Trent  to  the  Mersey,  and  on  his  re- 
port that  it  was  practicable  to  unite   these  two 
rivers,  and  consequently  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
and  Hull,  by  a  canal,  a  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  in  1 765,  and  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
the   same   year.       The   proprietors   called   this 
canal,    "  The    canal    from   the  Trent   to  the 
Mersey,"   but  the  engineer  called  it  the  Grand 
Trunk  Navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
branches    which   he   concluded  would   be   ex- 
tended every  way  from  it.     It  was  begtm  in 
1766,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     He  left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Mr.   Henshall,   who   saw  It  com- 
pleted in  May,   1777,  being  not   quite  eleven 
years  after  its  commencement.     This  canal  is 
ninety-three  miles  Ln  length,  extending  through 
a  populous  country,  with  seventy-six  locks,  and 
five  tunnels.     The  most  remarkable  of  the  tun- 
nels is  that  through  Air-Castle-hill,  which  is 
2880  yards  in  length,   and  more  than  seventy 
yards  below  the  surface  of   the   earth.      This 
hill  constituted  the  great  obstacle,  which  could 
neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by  any  expe- 
dient the  ablest  engineers  before  his  time  could 
devise. 

About  the  tune  this  great  undertaking -was 
begun,  an  act  was  obtained  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Staffordshire    and  Worcestershire  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Grand  Trunk  near  Haywood  in 
Stafford  shire,  to  the  river  Severn  near  Bewdiey, 
by  which  means  the  port  of  Bristol  was  con- 
nected by  inland  navigation  with  the  two  ports 
of  Liverpool  and  Hull.     Mr.  Brindley  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  to  this  canal,  which  is  about 
forty-six  miles  in  length,  and  was  completed  in 
1772.     His  next  undertaking   was  the  survey 
and  execution   of  a   canal,  twenty-six  miles  in 
length,  from  Birmingham  to  the  lastmentioned 
canal  near  Wolverhampton.     It  was  finished  in 
about  three  years,  and  must  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  advantages  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  by  the  conveyance  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal  to  the  river  Severn,  and  to  Birming- 
ham, where  the  demand  is  very  great.    The  ca- 
nal from  Droitwich  to  the  river  Severn,  for  the 
conveyance  of  salt  and  coals,  was  likewise  exe- 


cuted by  him.  The  Coventry  canal  was  pro- 
jected, and  for  some  time  superintended  by  him, 
but  he  gave  up  this  employ  on  account  of  a 
dispute  concerning  the  mode  of  execution.  The 
Oxfordshire  canal,  forming  a  complete  commu.' 
nication  by  means  of  the  Coventry  canal,  from 
the  Grand  Junction  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by 
the  Thames  to  London,  was  begun  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  The  canal  from  Chester- 
field to  the  river  Trent  at  Stockwith,  was  the 
last  public  undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Brindley 
engaged.  He  surveyed  and  planned  the  wliole, 
and  executed  some  miles  of  the  navigation, 
which  was  successfully  concluded  in  1777,  by 
Mr.  Henshall.  Few  works  of  this  kind  were 
undertaken  in  the  kingdom,  without  his  pre- 
vious advice  and  consultation.  In  particular  he 
was  consulted  by  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
practicability  of  a  canal  from  Sunning  near 
Reading  in  Berkshire,  to  Monkey  Islard  near 
Richmond.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  gentlemen  whose  pos- 
sessions would  have  been  cut  through,  and  pro- 
bably raised  in  value  by  their  vicinity  to  the  in- 
tended canal. 

The    Calder  navigation  was  for  some  time 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brindley,  who  de- 
clined a  continuance  of  the  inspection  from  a 
difference  in  opinion  among  the  commissioners. 
In  1 766  he  laid  out  a  canal  from  the  river  Cal- 
der at  Cooper's  Bridge  to  Huddersfield  in  York- 
shire,  which  has  since  been  made.     In   1768 
he  revised  the  plan  of  the  navigation  from  Leeds 
to  Liverpool,  but  declined  the  office  of  engineer 
to  the  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
his  other  business.     In  the  same  year  he  plan- 
ned a  canal  from  Stockton  by  Darlington  to 
Winston  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.     Other 
surveys  and  plans  of  canals  were  made  by  him  ; 
namely,  in  1769,  from  Leeds  toSelby  ;  another 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  near  Uphill  in  Somer- 
setshire,  to   Glastonbury,  Taunton,    Welling- 
ton, Tiverton,  and  Exeter  ;  and  a  third  from 
Langport  in  Somersetshire,  by  way  of  Ilmin- 
ster,  Chard,  and  Axminster,  to  the  South  Chan- 
nel at  Axmouth  in  the  county  of  Devon.     In 
1770,  a  survey  of  the  country  for  a  canal  from 
Andover,  by  way  of  Stockbridge  and  Rumsey, 
to  Redbridge  near  Southampton.  In  1 771,  from 
Salisbury,  by  Fordingbridge  and  Ringwood,  to 
Christ-church.       In    1772,    from    Preston    to 
Lancaster,  and  from  thence  to  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland.      He  also   surveyed  and  planned   a 
canal  to  join  that  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
at  Runcorn  from  Liverpool.     If  this  scheme 
had  been  executed,  it  was  Mr.  Brindley's  in- 
tention to  have  constructed  an  aqueduct  over 
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the  river  Mersey  at  a  place  where  the  tide 
flows  fourteen  feet  in  height.  He  surveyed  the 
county  of  Chester  for  a  canal  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  the  city  of  Chester.  He  revised  the 
plan  for  joining  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  pro- 
posed some  considerable  improvements  which 
were  adopted.  He  was  consulted  on  several 
improvements  in  draining  the  low  lands  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  gave  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool  a  plan  for  clearing  their 
docks  of  mud,  which  was  successfully  carried 
into  practice  ;  and  to  him  also  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  method  of  building  walls  against 
tlie  sea  without  mortar.  The  last  of  his  inven- 
tions was  an  improvement  of  the  engine  for 
raising  water  by  a  losing-and-gaining  bucket, 
which  he  afterwards  employed  to  advantage  in 
raising  coals. 

It  is  related  of  Brindley,  that  when  any  ex- 
traordinary difliculty   occurred    to  him  in   the 
course  of  his  business,  he  generally  retired  to 
his  bed  to  meditate  on  the  expedients  and  means 
by  which  he  might  accomplish  his  object.     He 
has  been  known  to  lie  in  bed  on  such  occasions 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  after  which  he  arose 
and  executed  his  design  without  any  drawing 
or  model.     He  never  made  either,  unless  when 
obliged  to  do  so  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers.    The    tenacity    of    his    memory   was 
such,  that  he  has  often  declared  he  could  re- 
member and  execute  all  the  parts  of  tlie  most 
complex    machine,    provided    he    had    time   to 
settle  the  several  departments  in  his  mind,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.     His  process  for 
calculating  the  powers  of  machinery  was  men- 
tal, and  performed  by  steps  which  it  does  not 
appear  diat  he  had  ever  sufficient  inducements 
to   communicate,    or   his    friends    to    acquire. 
After  certain  intervals  of  consideration,  he  not- 
ed the  result  in  figures,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  operate  upon  that  result,  until  at  length  the 
solution  was  obtained,  which  generally  proved 
right.     It    has   been    affirmed,    that   he  could 
neitlier  read  nor  write,  and  that  his  language 
and  manner  were  poor  and  unimpressive.     But 
these  assertions  do  not  appear  to  be  well  found- 
ed.    That  he  read  little  is  certain,  and  though 
he  must  have  written  less,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  he  wrote  letters  to  his  friends.     With  re- 
gard to  his  appearance,  as  he  was  no  friend  to 
ostentation,  his  clothing  was  altogether  plain. 
Daily  experience  shews,  that  tlie  phy-iogiiomy 
of  the  clearest  thinkers  is  little  animated  at  the 
time   of   intense    meditation,    and  the    flexible 
parts  of  the  countenance  acquire  much  of  their 
effect  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  colloquial 
intercourse,  an  exercise  which  such  men  very 
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often  neglect.  The  conversation  of  Brir.dley 
was  indeed  confined  to  subjects  of  importance, 
which  alone  interested  him  ;  but  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  with  his  intimate  friends,  his  manner 
was  characteristically  animated  by  tlie  compre- 
hensive power  of  genius,  and  the  emotions  of 
benevolence  and  patriotism,  which  gave  energy 
to  his  pursuits. 

The   peculiar  situation  of  this  great   mar., 
whose  life  and  achievements  are  of  more  con- 
sequence and  value  to  society  than  the  restless 
agitations  of  kings  and  conquerors,  has  tended 
to  excite  wonder  rather  than  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  his  powers.     It  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  society  that  men  shouKl  sup- 
pose that  a  Newton  or  a  Brindley  appear  but 
seldom   among  the   individuals  of   the  human 
race.    If  we  knew,  or  attended  to,  the  incidents 
which  may  have  given  the  earliest  bias  to  their 
minds,  whicli  may  have  encouraged  and  direct- 
ed their  efforts,  and  habituated  them  to  the  best 
processes  of  investigation,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  we  should  see  a  greater  ditFercnce  in 
their  modes  of  proceeding  than  in  their  original 
powers,   when  compared   with  those  of  other 
men.     The  want  of  literature  in  Brindley  com- 
pelled   him    to  cultivate   the    art   of  memory, 
which  is  greatly  neglected  by  men  who  read, 
WTite,  and  common-place.     Mechanical   pur- 
suits afford  an  arrangement  of  things  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this  art,  because  they  concern 
visible  objects,  the   relations  of  which  are,  in 
general,  easily  comprehended,  and  capable  of 
the  most  regular  disposition.     In  order  that  he 
might  attend  to  the  revival  of  these  visible  ob- 
jects in  his  mind,  and  dispose  them  according 
to  his  knovvledge  of  their  properties,  he  seclud- 
ed  himself  from  the    external   impressions  of 
light,  sound,  and  muscular  action,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  bed.     The  wonderful  memory  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  who  could  extract  ti»e  cube  root  by 
mere  mental  process  to  an  hundred  places  of 
figures,   is  well  known,  and  his  operations  re- 
quired the  same  seclusion  as  those  ot  Brindley. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  confined  pursuits 
of  the  latter  per.son  is  adduced,   which  shews 
how  much  his  admirable  talents  must  h  ivc  tle- 
pended  on  his  actual   and  incessant   industry. 
He  was  once  prevailed  on  when  in  London  to 
see  a  play,  but  his  ideas  were  so  much  disturb- 
ed by  the  elVect  of  this  entertainment,   that  he 
declared  it  had  reiulercil  him  unfit  for  buviness, 
and  that  he  wduKI  on  no  account  go  to  another. 
In  this  instance,  his  active  mind  was  set  to  w>ivk 
without  its  tools.     He  beheld  the  order,  rela- 
tions, and  comiections,  of  objects,  which  he  had 
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not  before  considered.  He  readily  undertook 
to  investigate  the  results  to  which  they  pointed; 
but  here  his  memory  was  uncultivated.  The 
great  landmarks  of  reference  under  which  ob- 
jects of  taste  and  imagination  require  to  be 
classed  were  wanting.  The  investigation  of 
first  principles,  the  very  foundation  of  a  science, 
presented  itself  to  him  at  the  same  instant  when 
a  croud  of  individual  incidents  were  soliciting 
hisattention.  Confusion  was  the  result  in  a  mind 
which  had  been  accustomed,  and  was  strongly 
attached,  to  order.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
impression  on  iirindley  was  powerful  and  dis- 
gusting, and  that  he  should  natur.illy  avoid  a 
recurrence  to  the  humiliating  and  distressing 
scene.  His  biographer  thinks,  however,  and 
probr.bly  with  justice,  that  he  might  have  pro- 
longed his  life  if  he  could  have  occasionally  re- 
laxed his  mind  by  varying  his  pursuits.  I  lis 
intense  application,  and  the  multiplicity  of  en- 
gagements which  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept, 
were  thought  to  have  brought  on  a  hectic  fever, 
which  continued  with  little  or  no  intermission  for 
several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  at  length 
terminated  his  useful  and  honourable  career  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1772,  in  the  fifty-si.xth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  New  Chapel 
in  Staffordshire.     Bicgr.  Britan. — ^W.N. 

BRISSON,  Barnabas,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  at  Fontenai-le-Comte  in 
Poitou,  and  entered  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
raised  by  Henry  III.  to  the  offices  of  advocate- 
general,  counsellor  of  state,  and  finally,  in  1580, 
of  president  it  mjrt'ur.  This  king  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  no  prince  in  the  world  could 
boast  of  a  subject  so  learned  as  Brisson.  He 
employed  him  in  various  negociations,  and  sent 
him  as  his  embassador  to  England.  On  his 
return,  he  commissioned  him  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  all  his  own  ordinances  and  those  of 
his  predecessors,  which  Brisson  performed  with 
great  expedition.  He  composed  various  other 
learned  and  professional  v.'orks.  The  principal 
are  •,  "  De  verborum,  quru  ad  jus  pertinent, 
signlficatione,"  fol.:  "  De  tormulis  &  solemnibus 
populi  Roman!  verbis,"  fol.  Paris,  1583;  a 
standard  work,  still  much  quoted  :  "  De  rtgio 
Persarum  principatu,"  1580  ;  several  times  re- 
printed, last  at  Strasburg  in  1 7 10,  with  the 
notes  of  Sylburg  and  Lederlin  :  "  De  jure 
connubiorum,  liber  singularis,"  Paris,  8vo. 
1564  :  "  Opera  varia,"  4to.  1606.  This 
learned  man  came  to  a  very  unfortunate  end. 
Having  remained  at  Paris  during  its  siege  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1589,  he  was  compelled  by  the 


league  to  assume  the  place  of  first  president  of 
the  parliament,  instead  of  Achilles  de  Harlay, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille.  From  his  con- 
duct in  this  office,  the  faction  of  sixteen  took  a 
pretext  of  bringing  an  accusation  against  hini 
and  some  others,  members  of  the  parliament,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  hanged  in  No- 
vember, I  ^9 1  •  Several  persons  were  afterwards 
punished  for  the  share  they  had  in  his  death. 
The  public  principles  of  Brisson  are  variously 
represented  ;  some  painting  him  as  a  good 
citizen,  others  as  a  man  of  ambition,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  his  desire  of  rising  to  consequence 
by  means  of  faction.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist— A. 

BRISSOT,  James-Peter..  The  French  re- 
volution, an  event  calculated  to  rouse  into 
action  all  the  contending  passions  and  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  has  necessarily  thrown 
over  the  characters  engaged  in  it  such  a  nli^t 
of  prejudice,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  view  their  features  distinctly,  till  time  shall 
have  rendered  the  medium  clearer,  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  turbid  and  coloured  vapours 
which  now  obscure  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  by 
no  means  indulge  a  forwardness  to  fill  our 
pages  with  partial  memoirs  of  every  individual 
who  has  for  a  time  stood  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  on  this  splendid  but  ever-shitting 
scene  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
we  come  to  a  name  of  too  much  relative  con- 
sequence to  be  passed  over,  we  shall  aim  rather 
at  giving  a  characteristic  sketch  from  an  impartial 
survey  of  authenticated  facts,  than  at  forming  a 
finished  draught  from  a  minute  comparison  of 
the  strokes  of  opposite  painters. 

Brissot  was  born  in  1754,  at  Chartres  In 
the  Orleannois.  His  father  was  a  traitrar, 
or  master  of  an  eating-house,  and  was  enabkd 
by  his  profits  to  give  a  good  education  to  his 
thirteen  children.  James-Peter  was  brought  up 
to  the  law,  and  served  fivie  years  as  a  clerk  to 
different  members  of  the  profession.  A  taste 
for  letters,  however,  as  has  so  frequently  hap- 
pened, inspired  him  with  a  disgust  to  the  law  ; 
and  his  acquaintance  with  some  Englishmen 
and  English  books,  gave  him  that  turn  to  political 
studies  which  influenced  the  character  and  for- 
tune of  all  his  after-life.  He  had  been  distin- 
guished in  his  family  by  the  name  oi de  Ouar^<ilU; 
derived  from  a  village  In  which  his  father  pos- 
sessed a  property  destined  tor  him.  This  he 
chose  to  spell,  after  the  English  mode,  de  IVar- 
ville,  and  he  Is  thus  denominated  in  his  writings. 
His  faihtr's  displeasure  on  his  quitting  his  pro- 
fession, obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
bounty  of  some  friends  At  Paris  for  a  subsistence ; 
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but  on  Ills  f.ither'a  deatli  li<i  honourably  rcp.'id 
all  tint  had  bt:cn  advanced  for  him,  though  he 
found  it  necesfary  to  excrclsi,-  frugality  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pur.^ue  his  studies  in  Paris 
two  years  longer.  About  this  period  he  was 
en  raged  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  de 
I'Europe,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
paper,  then  carried  on  at  Boulogne.  The  ani- 
madversion of  government,  however,  put  a  stop 
to  the  work,  and  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1780  and  1 78 1  he  seems  to  have  applied  him- 
self seriously  to  the  profession  of  an  author. 
He  published  the  "  Theory  of  Criminal  Laws," 
2  vols.  8vo  •,  two  discourses  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  topic,  which  were  crowned  at 
the  academy  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  ;  and  he  be- 
gan a  work,  afterwards  completed  in  10  vols, 
entitled  "  A  Philosophical  Library  of  Criruinal 
Laws."  He  also  wrote  a  volume  "  On  Trutli," 
intended  as  the  introduction  to  a  larger  work. 
He  had  made  the  acquisition  of  several  modern 
languages,  together  with  the  rudiments  of 
various  sciences  ;  and  with  the  confidence  of  a 
young  man,  and  (it  may  be  added)  a  Frenchman, 
he  conceived  himself  able  to  give  new  informa- 
tion to  the  world  on  a  variety  of  topics.  But 
his  ideas  were  crude,  his  knowledge  superficial, 
aiul  he  never  rose  to  the  superior  rank  among 
authors,  though  his  general  strain  of  thinking 
corresponded  to  that  spirit  of  liberal  speculation 
and  jiractical  improvement  which  was  then 
populai",  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
Europe.  His  industry  had  been  sliarpened  by 
a  marriage  he  had  some  time  contracted  with 
mademoiselle  Dupont,  who  was  employed  under 
mad.  de  Genlis  as  reader  to  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Her  mother  kept  a 
lodging-house  at  Boulogne,  and  his  temporary 
residence  in  that  place  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  the  family.  The  wife  of  Brissot  is  praised 
by  mad.  Roland  as  a  pattern  of  every  domestic 
virtue.  Finiling  his  views  of  authorship  cramped 
by  the  restrictions  on  the  press  in  France, 
Brissot  formed  a  design  of  printing,  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  a  series  of  works  favourable 
to  liberty,  to  be  collected  into  a  kind  of  periodical 
publication,  under  the  title  of  "  An  universal 
Correspcmdence  on  Points  interesting  to  the 
Welfare  of  Man  and  of  Society,"  which  was  to 
be  smuggled  into  France.  With  this  idea  he 
visited  tjeneva  and  Neufchatel  to  establish  cor- 
respondences ;  and  thence  repaired  to  London, 
which  was  to  be  the  central  point  oi  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  residence  of  the  writers. 
The  scheme  proved  unsuccessful,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen  by  one  better  acquainted 
with  the   world  ;   and   though  in  LoikIojj  1>c 


joined  with  it  a  periodical  work  oir  the  literature, 
arts,  and  polities,  of  Li!g!and,  the  expences  in 
which  he  wns  i:-.voIved,  caused  his  arrest  for 
debt,  and  he  owed  his  liberation  to  the  generoMty 
of  a  friend.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille  in  July,  1784,  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  with  the  marquis 
Pellcport  in  a  very  obnoxiou-;  publication.  By 
the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  obuined  by 
means  of  his  wife's  intercession  with  mad.  de 
Genlis,  he  gained  his  liberty  on  the  condition  of 
never  residing  in  England,  and  discontinuing 
his  political  correspondence.  He  published 
some  other  works  ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to 
the  new  American  states,  he  seems  about  tliis 
time  to  have  changed  his  attachment  to  the 
English  form  of  constitution,  for  an  admiration 
of  the  pure  republican  system.  He  wished  to 
promote  a  close  political  and  commercial  union 
between  France  and  the  LTnited  States,  and  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  Claviere, 
wrote  "  The  Commerce  of  America  with 
Europe,  particularly  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  stated  and  explained."  An  Englisli 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  both  in 
England  and  America.  He  was  now  received 
into  the  family  of  Orleans,  as  secretary  to  tlie 
duke's  chancery,  with  a  handsome  salary,  and 
apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  purpose  of  this  ap- 
pointment was  to  secure  his  aid  in  the  opposition 
politics  which  were  then  making  way  for  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  that  dangerous  man. 
Brissot,  while  in  this  situation,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  the  administration  of  the  archbi^iop  of 
Sens,  entitled  "  No  Bankruptcy,"  &c.  which 
occasioned  the  issuing  of  a  lettre-de-cachet 
against  him.  To  avoid  its  effects,  he  went  to 
Holland,  England,  and  the  Low-countries,  and 
became  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  iMechlin, 
named  "  Le  Courier  Belgique."  In  Paris  he 
had  become  a  zealous  member  of  the  society 
called  "  Les  Amis  des  Noirs,"  whose  object 
was  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  'i'o  promote 
its  views,  and  indulge  his  curiosity,  he  took  a 
voyage  to  America  in  1788.  t)ne  of  his  plans 
in  this  excursion,  was,  to  fix  on  a  spot  for  the 
residence  of  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  to  be  or- 
ganised into  a  republic  on  tlie  purest  system  of 
political  liberty.  At  his  return,  he  published 
his  "  Travels  iii  America,"  which  were  read 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  had  heads  and 
liearts  .is  warm  as  his  own,  though  they  were 
III  reality  the  result  of  very  slight  and  |irejudiced 
views  of  things.  On  his  return  to  Fr.inec,  he 
fouiul  the  public  attention  fixed  on  the  itp- 
prodching    staies-gcucrjl,   and   he  wiotc  **   A 
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Plan  of  Conduct  for  the  Deputies  of  the  People." 
He  had  broken    off  his    connection    «-ith    the 
Orleans  partisans,    with  vhose  .immorality  he 
was  disgusted,  yet  he  seems  to  have  retained 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  attachment  for  their 
cliief.     His  supposed  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  free  constitutions    caused  him  to  be  much 
.  consulted  in  the  plans  of  organisation  of  the 
people,  which  were  necessary  to  call  tlieir  force 
into  activity  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  credit  he 
had  acquired,  that  when  the  Bastille  was  taken, 
its  keys  were  brought  to  his  lodgings.     He  be- 
came a  president  ot  the  famous  Jacobin  club, 
and    warmly    promoted    from    the  press   those 
revolutionary  principles  which  were  the  source 
(perhaps  unforeseen  by  him)  of  so  many  atro- 
cities.    The    king's  flight  to  Varennes  caused 
him  openly  to  support  the  cause  of  republican- 
ism ;  and  though  his  enemies  have  endeavour- 
ed to  inculcate  susprdons  that  he  was  secretly 
joined  in  the  plot  for  raising  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  crown,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  judge 
of  such  an  enthusiastical  character  by  his  de- 
clared acts  and  opinions.     Monarchy,  however, 
in  some  form,  w-as  still  the  national  wish,  and 
Erissot  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  impetuosity. 
He  had,  however,  so  far  engaged  the  confidence 
of  the  Parisians,  as  to  be  returned  one  of  their 
members  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  1791, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Feuillans. 
To  that  assembly  he  was  appointed  secretary, 
and  he  was  afterwards  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  instruction.   By  his  activity, 
he  drew  round  himself  a  party  denominated  the 
Girondists  from  the  members  of  the  department 
of  la  Gironde,  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed  ; 
and  he  took  the  lead  of  several  men,  his  un- 
doub..ed  superiors  in  talents  and  sound  know- 
ledge.    He  was  now  fully  entered  in  the  lists 
of  civic  ambition;  and  who  can  boast  of  having, 
in  times  of  violence  and  cabal,  passed  through 
such  a  career  without  blame  ?  Yet,  like  many 
others  who  rose  to  consequence  in  these  times, 
he  appears  to  have  been  proof  against  pecuniary 
temptations  ;  for  while  in  tlie  possession  of  an 
influence  which  different  parties  would  doubtless 
wish  to  secure  at  any  price,  he  lived  with  his 
family  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  depending  for  his 
support  upon  his  stipend  as  deputy,    and  his 
trifling    gains    as    proprietor    of  a    newspaper. 
The  most  censurable  part  of  his  political  con- 
duct w^s  his  continued  efforts  to  engage  the  na- 
tion in  open  war,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  after- 
wards avowed,  of  involving  the  king  and  his 
ministers  in  difficulties  which  would  prove  their 
ruin,  by  detecting  their  treacherous  intentions  : 
a  dreadful  expedient,  which  the  friends  to  free- 


dom   and   mankind    will   for  ever  lament  and 
execrate  !    The    impeachment  of  the   minister 
Delessart,  and  the  resignation  of  his  colleagues, 
left  the  helm  vacant,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  ministry  was  by  the  king  liimself  com- 
mitted to  Brissot.     His  choice  fell  upon  Du- 
mouriez,  Claviere,  and  Roland.     The  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  hostile  powers  soon  suc- 
ceeded, and  Brissot  enjoyed  that  influence  with 
the  new  ministry  which  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect.    During  a  short  period  he  might  be  ac- 
counted the  most  powerful  person  in  France ; 
but  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  occasioned  a 
speedy     dissolution     of     this     administration. 
Brissot  had  about  this  time  entertained  a  great 
suspicion  of  the  views  of  1-a  Fayette,  and  he  los't 
some  credit  by  signing,  at  the  head  of  six  mem- 
bers of  die  assembly,  an  accusation  against  that 
general,  which  he  was  unable  to  substantiate. 
He  and  his  party  also  were  deeply  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  throw  odium  on  the  court,  by  the 
charge  of  a  private  correspondence  carried  on 
between  the  king  and  queen  and  the  emperor  ^ 
and  they  laboured  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
supposed  Austrian  committee  formed  for  that 
purpose  -,  but  here  too  they  fell  short  in  point 
of  evidence.    The  bloody  loth  of  August,  1792, 
in  which  the  TuiUeries  was  forced,  the  king's 
guards  massacred,  and  himself  made  prisoner, 
is   imputed   chiefly   to  the  effects  of  Brissot's 
writings  ;  but  his  natural  humanity  led  him  to 
save  the  lives  of  several  of  the  Swiss  guards  on 
that  fatal  day.      He  was  employed  to  draw  up 
the  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers  concerning 
the  suspension  of  the  king's  authority  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  with  horror  the  sangui- 
nary spirit  that  was  now  predominant  among 
the  Jacobin  leaders,  and  he  was  probably  free 
from  all  participation  in  the  shocking  massacres 
at  the  Paris  prisons  in  September.     In  the  na- 
tional convention,  which  now  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  state,  and  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  idea,  he  was  returned  mem- 
ber for  the  department  of  Eure  and  Loire,  his 
native  country.     Here  he  openly  and  firmly  de- 
clared for  a  republican  government,  in  opposition 
to  the  Jacobins  and  Orleanists,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  expelled  the  Jacobin  club.     On 
this    occasion    he    wrote    a   vindication  of  his 
public  conduct,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Address 
to  all  the  Republicans."     The  prospect  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  king's  trial  appears  to  have 
shocked  him,  and  he  attempted  to  save  his  life 
by  a  proposal  of  deferring  his  execution  till  the 
constitution   should   be   perfected.      The    war 
with  England,  which  soon  followed  the  death 
of  Lewis,  was  urged  on  by  the  warmth  and  the 
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crcilulity  of  Brissot,  wlif)  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve by  his  correspondences  in  England,  that  it 
would  certainly  produce  a  civil  war  in  that 
countrv.  He  was  stunned  with  the  near  view 
of  the  dangers  which  every-wherc  environed 
France,  and  with  the  decline  of  liis  own  in- 
fluence, as  a  more  violent  party  arose,  which 
better  suited  the  turbulence  of  the  times. 
Robespierre  was  able  to  render  the  Brissotines 
objects  of  tlie  public  suspicion;  and  the  desertion 
of  Dumouriez  from  his  post  as  general  hastened 
their  downfal.  Decrees  of  arrestation  were 
issued  against  them  in  May  and  June,  179";, 
which  occasioned  the  flight  of  several  of  them, 
among  wliom  was  Brissot,  who  attempted  to 
escape  to  Switzerland.  He  was  stopped  and 
imprisoned  ;  but  though  the  other  party  was 
now  triumphant,  it  was  long  before  they  ven- 
tured to  bring  the  Brissotines  to  a  public  trial. 
At  length,  on  October  24th,  Brissot  with  his 
associates  was  brought  before  tlie  dreadful  re- 
volutionary tribunal.  He  was  placed  on  an 
elevated  seat  amidst  his  tvs^enty-onc  friends, 
and  preserved  a  tranquil  and  collected  state  of 
mind.  The  acuteness  of  the  criminals  long 
foiled  their  accusers,  who  probably  had  little 
more  than  mere  surmises  to  support  their 
charge  ;  but  the  convention  passed  a  ilecree  by 
•whicli  the  jury  might  at  any  time  declare  them- 
selves cominced  without  waiting  for  further 
proceedings,  and  they  immediately  condemned 
the  whole  party  to  the  scaffold.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Brissot  himself  had  on  former 
occasions  maintained  principles  leading  to  a 
like  mockery  of  justice.  The  band  of  friends, 
many  of  whom  were  the  most  virtuous  public 
characters  of  the  time,  passed  together  an  heroic 
night,  and  were  next  morning  led  to  execution. 
There  Brissot,  after  seeing  the  blood  of  sixteen 
associates  stream  from  the  scaffold,  submitted  to 
the  stroke  with  the  utmost  composure,  and 
thus  expiated  the  political  faults  of  his  life. 
These  consisted  perhaps  more  in  vanity,  enthu- 
siasm, and  precipitation,  than  in  bad  intentions  ; 
though  he  cannot  be  pronounced  untainted  with 
the  vices  inseparable  from  a  course  of  ambition. 
In  the  relations  of  private  life,  his  character 
stands  without  reproach. — A. 

BRISSOT,  Pktek,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  in  1478,  at  Fontenai-le-Comte  in 
Poitou.  He  studied  at  tiie  university  of  Paris, 
and  taught  philosophy  in  it  for  ten  years.  At 
lengtli,  attaching  himself  particularly  to  physic, 
he  took  his  doctor's  decree  in  15  14.  Being  of 
a  scrutinising  disposition,  he  discovered  that 
the  medical  practice  of  his  time  had  deviated 
iu  many  points  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  cou- 


sequencc  of  following  tl\e  Ar.ibi,ni3 ;  aiul  as 
authority  was  then  the  great  rule  to  all  parties, 
he  thought  he  should  reform  the  profession  by 
reviving  the  old  and  more  ortho(U)X  practice. 
He  began  by  giving  public  lectures  on  the 
works  of  Galen,  in  place  of  those  of  Avicenna, 
Rhazes,  and  Mesne,  which  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  schools  ;  and  he  printed  at  his  own 
ex'pence  Galen's  treatise  "  De  curatione  mor- 
borum,"  according  to  the  edition  of  Lconice- 
nus.  It  was  then  the  custom  at  Paris  to  bleed 
in  the  pleurisy  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  af- 
fected one.  Brissot  maintained  this  to  be  an 
error,  and  inculcated  the  practice  of  bleeding 
on  the  same  side,  and  more  largely  than  Avi- 
cenna had  directed.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  and  warm  controversy  on  tlie 
subject.  He  removed  in  i  5  1 8  into  Portugal, 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  Ebora.  Here  his  new 
method  of  bleeding  excited  great  tumults  among 
the  faculty,  and  was  particularly  opposed  by 
Denys,  physician  to  the  king,  who  had  inte- 
rest enough  to  procure  a  prohibition  from  court 
against  bleeding  on  the  same  side  in  a  pleurisy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  university  of  Salamanca 
decided  this  to  be  the  true  Galenical  practice. 
An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  maintainers  of  the  new  or 
revived  doctrine  were  loaded  with  all  the  odiuni 
of  Lutherans  or  reformers  in  physic.  The  ab- 
surdity was  at  length  terminated  by  sulTering 
both  parties  to  maintain  their  cause  by  argu- 
ments, and  modern  practice  has  decided  that  the 
whole  difference  is  of  little  consequence.  Brissot 
wrote  on  the  occasion  a  work  entitled,  "  Dc 
vena  secanda  turn  in  pleuritide,  turn  in  aliis 
viseerum  inilammationibus,  libellus  apologeti- 
cus,"  not  published  till  after  his  death,  P.irisf 
1525,  and  frequently  reprinted.  He  died  in 
1522.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  study,  that  he  refused  to  leave  it  iu 
order  to  visit  a  patient,  as  long  as  he  had  any 
thine  in  his  purse.  A/)'/f.  Viwdcr  Linden.  Hot- 
ter Bibl.  jM.d.  Pract.—A. 

BRITANNICO,  Jons',  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Pa- 
lazzuolo  in  tlie  Brcscian  territory,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Padua  about  1470,  and  tlience  went  to 
keep  school  at  Brescia,  where  his  family  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizenship.  He  nude 
himself  known  by  learncil  annot.itions  on  va- 
rious classic  authors,  particularly  Juvenal,  Ho- 
race, Persius,  and  Statins  in  his  Achilleid.  He 
wrote,  besides,  some  grammatical  an<l  other 
tr.icts,  letters,  and  an  eulogy  on  Bartholomew 
Cajetaiio.     He  drew  up  uptes  upon  Phny's  Na- 
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tural  History,  wliich  lie  did  not  live  to  publish. 
He  probably  did  not  long  survive  the  year  1 5  1 8, 
in  whii  h  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  council 
of  Brescia  in  favour  of  his  family,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  appear  to  have  been  engaged 
hi  the  cultivation  of  letters.  B.iylc.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

BRITO,  Bernard  de,  a  Portuguese  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Almeida  in  1569,  entered 
into  the  order  of  Cistercians,  and  was  sent  to 
study  in  Italy.  On  his  return,  his  talents  for 
history  caused  him  to  be  appointed  principal 
historiographer  for  Portugal.  He  was  the  first 
writer  who  undertook  a  general  history  of  that 
country ;  of  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Mo- 
narchia  Lusitana,"  he  published  one  volume, 
tolio,  in  1597,  and  a  second  in  1609.  ^^^^ 
work  was  contitiued  by  fathers  Antony  and 
Francis  Brandano  of  the  same  order,  who  car- 
ried it  to  seven  volumes,  folio  ;  the  last  printed 
at  Lisbon  in  1612.  Brito  besides  wrote,  "  Eu- 
logies of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  Por- 
traits ;"  "  Ancient  Geography  of  Portugal;" 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Cistercian  Order."  He  is 
accounted  an  elegant  writer.  He  died  in  161 7. 
Moreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  a  man  deserving 
commemoration  for  the  singularity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  attainments  in  an  humble  condition, 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
at  or  near  Higham-Ferrers  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  small- 
coal  man  in  London,  and  set  up  in  the  same 
trade  in  Clerkenwell.  It  was  his  business  to  go 
about  the  streets  of  London  with  his  sack  on  his 
back  crying  «  Small  coals  ;"  but  with  this  oc- 
cupation, than  which  none  can  well  appear 
meaner,  he  was  a  chymist,  a  collector  of  cu- 
rious books,  and,  above  all,  a  musical  amateur. 
His  taste  for  chymistry  he  imbibed  from  his 
neighbour  Dr.  Garencieres;  and  his  ingenuity 
enabled  him  to  contrive  a  moving  kboratory, 
built  by  himself  at  sniall.expencc,  with  which 
he  pertormed  many  curious  experiments.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
as  many  of  the  books  he  had  picked  up  related 
to  the  Rosycrucian  philosophy,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  waste  some  of  his  small 
coals  in  search  aftcr'the  grand  secret.  His  daily 
rounds  tinough  a  part  of  the  town  abounding 
in  book-stalls,  probably  first  made  him  a  col- 
lector of  curiosities  in  that  way,  and  eventually 
introduced  him  to  those  great  acquaintances 
which  so  much  distinguished  a  man  in  his 
sphere  of  life.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  a  passion  prevailed  among 
several  persons  of  distinction  of  collecting  old 


books,  and  MSS,  and  it  was  their  Saturday's 
amusement  during  winter  to  ramble  through 
various  quarters  of  the  town  in  pursuit  of  these 
treasui'es.  The  carls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
Sundcrj.md,  and  Winchelsea,  and  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  were  of  this  party,  and  Mr.  Bag- 
ford  and  other  collectors  assisted  them  in  their 
researclies.  Britton  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  them  ;  and  as  he  was  a  very  modest, 
decent,  and  unpresumlng  man,  he  was  a  sharer 
in  their  conversation  when  they  met  after  their 
morning's  walk  at  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Ave- 
Marla-lane.  Britton  used  to  pitch  his  coal- 
sack  on  a  bulk  at  the  door,  and,  drcst  in  his 
blue  frock,  to  step  in  and  spend  an  hour  wltli 
the  company.  But  It  was  not  only  by  a  few 
bookish  lords  that  his  acquaintance  was  culti- 
vated ;  his  humble  roof  was  frequented  by  as- 
semblies of  the  fair  and  the  gay,  and  this  small- 
coal  man  has  the  singular  honour  of  having  set 
the  first  example  in  this  country  of  that  elegant 
and  rational  amusement,  a  musical  concert. 
His  fondness  for  music  caused  him  to  be  known 
to  many  amateurs  and  performers,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  at  his  house,  where  ca- 
pital pieces  were  played  by  some  of  the  first 
professional  artists,  and  other  practitioners.  Dr. 
Pepusch,  and  even  Handel,  here  displayed 
their  powers  on  the  harpsichord,  and  Dubourg 
played  his  first  solo  on  the  violin.  Britton's 
house  was  an  old  mean  building,  of  which  the 
ground- floor  was  a  repository  for  coals;  over 
this  was  the  concert-room,  long,  low,  and  nar- 
row, and  ascended  to  by  a  pair  of  stairs  from 
the  outside,  scarcely  to  be  mounted  without 
crawling.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  ladies  of  the 
land  were  seen  to  trip  up  them  without  airs  or 
hesitation.  This  music-meeting  commenced 
in  1678,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  at  first 
absolutely  gratuitous ;  but  in  process  of  time, 
probably  after  Britton  had  taken  a  more  conve- 
nient room  in  the  next  house,  a  subscription 
was  paid  of  ten  shillings  a  year  each,  for  whlchj 
however,  he  provided  musical  instruments.  He 
had  also  a  very  good  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  music  by  the  best  authors.  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  the  poet,  who  was  a  performer  at 
Britton's  concert,  has  commemorated  him  in 
the  following  lines  inscribed  beneath  his  en- 
graved portrait : 

Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  In  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  Peace  and  Arts  unpurchas'd  dwell  j 
Well  plcas'd  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  Music  waibled  in  her  sweetes't  strain. 
Cyllenius  so,  as  tables  tell,  and  Jove, 
Came  willin;;  ijiiesf;  to  poor  Philemon's  grave, 
Let  useless  Pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  Ubctal  mind. 
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The  singularity  of  Brltton's  mode  of  life,  and 
the  contrast  between  his  station  and  his  con- 
nections, caused  a  variety  of  opinions  to  pre- 
vail concerning  him  and  his  meetings.  He  was 
tak£n  for  an  atheist,  a  Jesuit,  a  sectary,  and  a 
conjuror  ;  and  his  concerts  were  thought  to  be 
meetings  for  seditious  or  magical  purposes.  He 
was,  however,  a  plain  honest  man,  of  an  open 
ingenuous  countenance  and  cheerful  temper, 
and  a  sincere  votary  of  the  arts  and  studies  in 
which  he  engaged.  He  appears  rather  to  have 
been  a  general  virtuoso,  than  a  real  proficient 
in  any  one  branch  ;  yet  he  played  upon  the  viol 
de  gamba  at  his  own  concerts,  and  the  noted 
antiquary  Thomas  Hearne  has  attested  his  real 
skill  in  rare  books  and  old  manuscripts.  He 
sold  a  large  collection  of  these  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  printed  catalogue  of  which 
Hearne  says  he  has  often  looked  over  with  won- 
der ;  and  another  collection  of  books  and  mu- 
sic, which  was  the  chief  property  he  left  behind 
him,  was  sold  by  his  widow.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  were  as  extraordinary  as 
those  of  his  life,  if  the  story  is  to  be  credited. 
A  ventriloquist  was  introduced  into  his  com- 
pany by  an  acquaintance  who  was  fond  of  mis- 
chievous jests.  This  man,  in  a  voice  appa- 
rently coming  from  a  distance,  announced  to 
poor  Britton  his  approaching  end,  and  bid  him 
prepare  for  it,  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
on  his  knees,  liritton,  whose  mystical  and 
magical  books  had  probably  made  him  credu- 
lous, obeyed  the  injunction,  weAt  home,  took 
to  his  bed,  and  actually  died  in  a  few  days. 
This  was  in  September,  17 14.  He  was  buried, 
with  a  very  respectful  attendance,  in  Cierken- 
well  church-yard.  Hawkins's  Hut.  of  Music. 
Walpoles  Atiecd.  of  Painting. — A. 

BRODEAU,  John  (Lat.  Brcdaus),  was 
born  at  Tours  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges  under 
Alciatus,  but  he  entirely  relinquished  the  pur- 
suit of  it  for  that  of  belles-lettres.  He  travelled 
into  Italy,  where  he  formed  connections  with 
Sadolet,  Bcmbo,  MartUtius,  and  other  literary 
characters.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  critical  works,  of 
which  the  principal  is  a  collection  of  observa- 
tions, corrections,  cxpLinations,  &c.  of  an- 
cient authors,  entitled,,  "  Miscellanea."  Of 
this,  the  six  first  books  are  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Grutcr's  Lampas,  seu  fax  ar- 
tium,  1604  J  and  the  four  latter  books  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  same  collection.  Hrodeau 
has  been  charged  with  plagiarism  in  his  notes 
on  Euripides.  He  was  versed  in  mathematics 
and  oriental  languages,  as  well  as  in  classiciil  li- 


t  rature.  He  died  at  Tours,  where  he  was  a 
canon  of  St.  Martin,  in  1563.  Baylt.  Mc- 
reri. — A. 

BROECKHUYSE,  John,  in  Latin  iBra/i- 
kusius,  an  elegant  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  is 
remarkable  for  the  steps  by  which  he  became  a 
literary  eh,aracter.  Born  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1649,  '"^  ^^'^''  pu'  apprentice  to  an  apothecaty. 
His  dislike  of  his  profession  induced  him  to  quit 
his  master  and  go  on  board  an  India- ship, 
where  he  learned  navigation,  and  by  degrees 
rose  to  be  master  of  an  armed  vessel.  It  was 
during  this  employ,  so  adverse  to  the  muses, 
that  he  felt  an  inclination  for  letters  and  poetry- 
By  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Gr-vviu";,  he 
took  a  Latin  master,  and  in  a  few  months  made 
himself  thorough  master  of  the  langu  ige.  He 
left  the  sea,  and  obtaining  the  pojt  of  captain 
in  the  militia  of  Amsterdam,  devoted  himself 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  classical  studies. 
While  still  on  board  his  ship,  he  wTote  several 
pieces,  among  them  one  entitled,  "  Celadon, 
or  Impatience  to  revisit  his  Country."  A  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1684,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  He 
was  not  less  eminent  as  a  critic  ;  and  published 
learned  and  valuable  editions  of  "  Sannazarius, 
Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Aonius  Paleariui." 
He  translated  into  Latin,  father  Rapin's  '•  Pa- 
rallel of  Homer  and  Virgil."  As  an  editor,  he 
displays  a  great  knowledge  of  literary  history, 
but  is  censured-as  too  bold  in  altering  the  text. 
He  died  in  1 707,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  at  Amstelveen,  where  he  was  inter- 
red. A  splendid  edition  of  his  poems  in  4to. 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  17  11.  BouiUtl. 
Morcri. — A. 

BROOKE,  Henry,  an  ingenious  author  In 
polite  literature,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1706.  He  was 
first  educated  under  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  then  en- 
tered in  Dublin-college,  whence,  so  early  as 
his  seventeenth  year,  ne  was  removed  to  the 
Temple.  In  this  situation  his  vivacity  of  ge- 
nius and  amiable  temper  caused  him  to  be  ge- 
nerally admired  and  beloved  ;  and  among  his 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintance  he  was  able 
to  reckon  the  names  of  Pope  -nnd  Swift.  B.ine 
recalled  to  Ireland,  to  atttnd  the  dying  bed  of 
an  aunt,  he  received  from  her  the  gu.irdi.mship 
of  an  amiable  young  cousin,  between  whom 
and  himself  a  muiu  il  attachment  was  formed, 
which  ripened  so  early,  that  a  private  marriage 
took  place,  and  the  young  lady  bcornc  a  mo- 
ther before  she  had  completed  the  age  of  four- 
teen. He  lived  some  time  after  this  m  domestic 
retirement,  till  an  increasing  family  obliged  hin» 
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to  think  of  some  mode  of  profiting  by  his  abili- 
ties. He  went  to  I^orKion,  and  there,  as  it  is 
said,  under  tlie  eye  of  Pope,  wrote  his  philoso- 
phical poem  of  "  Universal  Beauty,"  in  1735. 
On  returning  to  Ireland,  he  practised,  though 
unwillingly,  the  law  as  a  chamber-counsel.  An 
ambition  to  acquire  distinction  in  poetry  and 
elegant  literature  was,  however,  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  and  on  a  third  visit  to  London,  he  push- 
ed his  fortune  among  the  witty  and  the  polite, 
who  courted  his  company ;  and  he  wrote  a 
tragedy.  This  was  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  a  piece 
animated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  liberty, 
which  were  indeed  expressed  with  such  energy, 
that  government  thought  proper  to  shut  the 
theatres  against  its  public  representation.  This 
measure  produced  its  usual  effect  of  exciting  an 
enthusiastic  ardour  in  his  favour  among  his 
friendsand  party.  The  play  was  published  bysub- 
scription  in  1739,  and  produced  a  greater  emo- 
lument to  the  autlior  than  if  it  had  been  acted. 
Tlie  party  in  opposition  was  at  this  time  headed 
l)y  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  who  affected  to 
be  the  great  patron  both  of  letters  and  liberty. 
Brooke  warmly  attached  himself  to  his  royal 
highness,  took  a  house  at  Twickenham,  near 
Pope's,  and  sent  over  for  his  wife,  who  was. 
proposed  by  the  prince  as  wet-nurse  to  a  child 
of  whom  the  princess  was  then  pregnant.  Amid 
the  flattering  prospects  of  futurity,  however, 
he  probably  loundhis  means  inadequate  to  pre- 
sent support ;  for  liis  wife's  solicitations  in- 
duced him  to  part  with  his  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, dismiss  his  servants,  and  return  to  a  life 
of  privacy  in  his  native  country.  He  continued 
to  cultivate  the  muses  ;  and  a  tragedy  of  his 
writing,  "  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,"  was 
acted  in  1 745,  at  Dubliii,  where  his  prohibited 
Gustavus  Vasa  had  before  appeared.  In  that 
year  he  published  his  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  designed 
to  promote  the  principles  of  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism. This  was  the  period  of  the  rebellion, 
and  that  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, who  patronised  l\Ir.  Brooke  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  friend  of  freedom,  and  gave  him  the 
post  of  barrack-master.  He  probably  now 
passed  some  years  at  Dublin  in  business  and 
society,  but  of  this  portion  of  his  life  little  is 
known.  As  a  poet,  he  appeared  with  great 
advantage  in  Moore's  publication  of  "  Fables  for 
the  Female  Sex,"  1747,  to  which  lie  contri- 
buted three  pieces,  of  superior  merit.  That 
entitled  "  The  Female  Seducers,"  is  peculiarly 
charming  from  its  tender  and  pathetic  cast,  as 
well  as  its  sublime  poetry,  and  displays  that  de- 
votional spirit  which  always  characterised  the 


autlior.  Disappointed  in  views  of  further  ad- 
vancement, and  not  posses'^ed  of  sufficient  pru- 
dence to  live  in  a  metropolis  with  economy,  he 
again  retired  to  the  country,  in  company  with 
an  only  brother,  where  they  reared  together 
their  numerous  families  in  mutual  harmony  and 
affection.  Here  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
letters,  writing  dramatic  pieces  and  novels,  the 
former  of  which  he  hoped  to  get  introduced 
upoir  the  London  stage,  "but  without  success. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  in  which  Ganick 
would  giadly  have  engaged  him  as  a  writer  ; 
but  Mr.  Brooke,  being  then  in  the  career  of  his 
fame,  and  flattered  with  golden  prospects,  re- 
jected his  proposals  with  some  stateliness,  and 
they  were  never  renewed.  From  the  catalogue 
of  his  works,  it  however  appears  that  his  tra- 
gedy of  the  "  Earl  of  Essex,"  acted  in  Dublin 
in  1 749,  was  also  performed  at  Drury-lane  in 
J  760;  but  several  other  tragedies  and  come- 
dies are  not  mentioned  as  having  appeared  on 
any  theatre,  though  probably  some  of  them 
gained  admission  to  the  Irish  stage.  Such  a  con- 
fined notice  would,  however,  rather  mortify 
than  flatter  one  of  his  high  spirit.  He  wrote, 
in  1762,  a  prose  work  in  octavo,  entitled,  "  The 
Trial  of  the  Roman-catholics,"  in  which  he  ge- 
nerously endeavoured  to  remove  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  that  injured  part  of  the  Irish 
subjects,  and  thus  made  amends  for  some  asper- 
sions he  had  formerly  cast  upon  them.  A  novel 
called  "  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  first  published 
in  1 766,  attracted  considerable  attention,  which 
it  deserved  for  some  admirable  strokes  relative 
to  the  formation  of  the  heart  and  understanding 
in  young  people.  The  general  plan,  however, 
was  wild  and  incoherent ;  and  the  latter  vo- 
lumes were  strongly  tinctured  with  that  metho- 
distical  spirit,  in  which  the  religious  fervour  of 
his  mind  at  length  terminated.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  unfortunately  promoted  his 
turn  to  fanaticism.  His  thoughtless  profusion 
in  money-matters,  the  offspring  of  sympathy 
and  generosity,  had  involved  him  in  the  neces- 
sity of  first  mortgaging  and  then  selling  his  pa- 
ternal lands.  He  left  the  country,  and  rented 
a  house  in  Kildare,  which,  after  a  few  years'  re- 
sidence, he  quitted  for  a  farm  near  his  former 
habitation.  The  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  after 
an  union  of  near  fifty  years,  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  a  favourite  child,  gave  an  irreparable 
shock  to  his  intellects,  which  at  length  ended 
in  almost  total  imbecility.  A  novel  entitled, 
"  Juliet  Grenville,"  published  in  1774,  indi- 
cated still  more  sensibly  than  the  last  volumes 
of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  his  decline  of  faculties. 
Two  poems,  "  Redemption,"  and  the  "  Fox- 
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cliacc,"  are  among  his  later  works,  and  arc 
probably  little  known  or  read.  He  died  in 
October,  1783,  leaving  only  two  survivors  of 
his  seventeen  children.  His  dramatic  and  other 
works  (the  novels  excepted)  were  printed  in 
4  vols.  8vo.  1780.  He  was  in  possession  of 
the  place  of  barrack-master  of  Mullingar  at  his 
death.  Life  prcfxed  to  his  ivoris.  Gent,  ami 
Europ.  Magaz. — A. 

BROSCHI.     SeeFARiNELLo. 

BROSSARD,  Sebastian  de,  an  eminent 
musical  writer,  was  in  the  early  part  of  life 
prebendary  and  chapel-master  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Strnsburg,  but  afterwards  grand- 
chaplain  and  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral 
of  Meaux.  He  was  both  a  performer  in  music, 
and  an  adept  in  the  theory  of  that  art.  One  of 
liis  works  is  entitled,  "  Prodromus  Musicalis, 
ou  Elevations  &  Motets  a  Voix  seule,  avcc  une 
Basse  continue,"  folio.  Of  this,  a  second 
part,  entitled,  "  Elevations  &  Motets  a  ii.  & 
iii.  Voix,  &  a  Voix  seule,"  &c.  was  published 
in  1698,  folio.  His  most  valued  work  is  a 
"  Dietionary  of  Music,  containing  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
Terms  most  used  in  M.\.\s\c."  Amsterd.  fol.  1703. 
At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a  catalogue  of  900 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  music,  divided  into  classes.  Brossard 
possessed  a  numerous  library  of  music,  which 
he  presented  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  granted  him 
a  pension.  He  died  at  Meaux  in  1730,  aged 
above  seventy.  Moreri.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of 
Music. —  A. 

BROSSE,  Guy  de  la,  a  considerable  be- 
nefactor to  the  science  of  botany,  was  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France. 
By  his  continued  solicitations  to  this  prince  and 
his  minister  cardinal  Richelieu,  with  the  aid  of 
the  first  physician  Bouvart,  he  obtained  •  the 
establishmentof  the  royal  physic-gardenatParis, 
in  1626,  and  procured  the  necessary  funds  for 
its  support,  under  the  protection  of  Richelieu, 
the  cliancellor  Seguier,  and  Bullion,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances.  He  published  in  1628 
a  work  entitled,  "  De  la  Nature  des  Plaiites, 
&  Dessein  d'un  Jardin  Royal,"  8vo.  This  is 
written  in  the  loose  unscientific  manner  of  the 
age,  but  contains  some  good  observations  on 
plants,  together  with  many  remarks  on  the  uti- 
lity of  a  public  garden.  In  1634  he  publish- 
ed, "  Avis  dcfensif  du  Jardin  Royal,"  &c. 
4to.  containing  a  catalogue  of  die  pUnts  in  the 
garden,  the  king's  edict  for  its  foundation,  and 
some  letters  relative  to  the  subject;  and  in  1636 
he  published  a  fuller  "  Description  du  Jardin 
Royal  des   Plantcs  Mcdicinalcs,  contcnant  le 
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Catalogue  des  Plantes  qui  y  sont  cultivee?," 
4to.     The  list  consists  of  2000  plants,  but  has 
many  varieties,  and  the  names  are  often  faulty. 
The  garden  was  opened  for  demonstrations  in 
1640,  on  which  occasion  he  published  •'  L'Ou- 
verture  du  Jardin  Royal,"   1 2mo.     He  left  un- 
finished a  collection  of  figures  of  plants  in  tlic 
royal  garden,  consisting  of  lorty-five  plates,  fo- 
lio, very  finely  executed,  and  mostly  represent- 
ing exotics,  many  of  them  from  Canada.     Of 
these,   V'aillant  and  Jussicu  tlie  elder  struck  otF 
sixty   copies.     It  is  not   known    how  long  la 
Brosse  lived.  Moreri.  Haller  Bibl.  Botan. — A. 
BROSSES,  Charles  de,  an  eminent  ma- 
gistrate and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1709 
at  Dijon,  of  a  family  distinguished  in  die  long 
robe.     He  displayed  from  an  early  age  great 
quickness  of  parts,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  in- 
struction.    As    a    profession,    he  pursued   the 
track  of  his  predecessors,  and  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  parliament  in  1730,  and  a  president  h 
mortier  in  1 74 1.    His  zeal  and  integrity  caused 
him  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
various    delicate   transactions.     He   was    more 
than  once  chosen  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  he 
partook  of  the  honourable  disgrace  which  this 
office  inflicted   on    many  worthy  men   in   the 
reign  of  Lewis  XV.     At  length,  however,  he 
obtained  the  highest  testimony  of  court-appro- 
bation, by  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
the  parfiament  of  Burgundy  in   1774.     In  the 
intervals  of  his  pubHc  duties,  literature  was  the 
great  employment  of  his  lifc,  and  the  range  he 
took  in   studies  of  this  kind  was   very  exten- 
sive.    History,  geography,  mythology,  antiqui- 
ties, metaphysics,  languages,  all  had  a  share  of 
his  attention,  and  he  pursued  each  with  all  tiic 
ardour  and  activity  of  his  character.     He  had 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  learned  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was  a  member  of  various  lite- 
rary  societies.     The   celebrated   BuiFon,   who 
liad  been  his  fellow-scholar,  always  regarded 
him  as  a  genius  of  a  superior  order.     Besides 
various  memoirs  in  tlio  collections  of  the  aca- 
demies of  belles-lettres   of  Paris   and   Dijon, 
the  Journal  des  Savans,  and  the  Dlciionnairc 
Encyclopediquc,  he  was  author  of  die  follow- 
ing separate  works :   "  l-etters  on  the  Disco- 
very of  Herculaneum,"  1750,  8vo.  "  History  of 
Voyages  to   die  Soutliern    Regions,"   2    vols. 
4to.   1756;  in  this  he  strongly    supnorts   the 
notion  of  a  soudiern  eontlii'ent,  and  liis  argu- 
ments had  a  great  eflect  in  proilucing  die  ex- 
ploratory voyages  of  the  Freneli  .ind  Kiiglish, 
which  have  at  length  disproved  i-  >  e,  .1! 
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tudes.  "  On  the  Worship  of  Fetiches,  or  a 
Parallel  between  ancient  Idolatry  and  that  of 
the  People  of  Negroland,"  1766,  i2mo. ;  this 
is  a  very  curious  philosophical  and  mythologi- 
cal performance.  "  Treatise  on  the  mechani- 
cal Formation  of  Languages,"  2  vols.  i2mo. 
1765  ;  in  this  he  attempts  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral etymological  system,  derived  from  the  sup- 
position of  a  primitive  language  founded  on  the 
mechanical  formation  of  articulate  sounds  :  the 
ideas  in  this  work  are  very  ingenious,  but  in 
part  fanciful  and  overstrained.  "  History  of 
the  Roman  Republic  in  the  Course  of  the  se- 
venth Age  of  Rome,  by  Sallust ;  in  Part  tran- 
slated from  the  Original  of  that  Author,  in 
Part  composed  and  restored  from  the  scattered 
Fragments  of  his  lost  Works  ;"  3  vols.  4to. 
1777  :  this  laborious  work  displays  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  history  and  its  writ- 
ers ;  the  style  of  the  translation,  however,  is 
charged  with  being  too  familiar  for  the  dignity 
of  historical  writing.  The  president  de  Bros- 
ses  was  as  amiable  in  private  and  social  life,  as 
he  was  respectable  in  his  public  and  literary 
character.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  a  married 
daughter  in  Paris,  May  7,  1777.  -Eloge  de  AI. 
de  BrasHS  pat  M.  Maret.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist, 
—A. 

BROSSETTE,  Claude,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1 67 1,  first  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  after- 
wards became  a  lawyer.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Lyons,  and  keeper  of  the  pub- 
lic library  of  that  city.     Besides  some  profes- 
sional works,  he  was  the  author  of  "  A  brief 
History  of  the  Town  of  Lyons  ;"  and  "  A  new 
historical  Eulogy  of  the  Town  of  Lyons,"  4to. 
1 7 1 1  •,   both  written  with  elegance,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  consular  body  of  that 
place.     "  Historical  Elucidations  of  the  Satires 
and  other  Works  of  Boileau  Despreau.x,"  2  vols. 
4to.  1716;  reprinted  in  various  sizes:  this  work 
contains  those  passages  of  the  ancients  which 
Boileau  has  imitated,  together  with  a  variety  of 
curious  and  Instructive  anecdotes  ;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered prolix  by  the  insertion  of  many  puerili- 
ties,   and   things   little  to  the   purpose.     "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Satires  and  other  Works 
of  Regnier,"  8vo.  1729;  a  work  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  foregoing.     Brassette  enter- 
tained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  several 
men  of  letters,  among  whom  were  Rousseau 
and   Voltaire.     He    died   at    Lyons    in    1746. 
Notn'.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BROTIER,  Gabriel,  abbe,  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Belles-lettres,  distin- 
guished by  his  classical  erudition,  was  born  at 
Tonnay,  a  small  town  of  the  Nivcrnois,  in  the 


year  1723,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1789,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     He 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'-coUege  of  Louis- 
le-Grand,  of  which  he  was  several  years  libra- 
rian.     Being  endowed  with  a   retentive   me- 
mory and  great  penetration,  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,   to  write 
notes  in  all  the  books  which  he  read,  so  that 
the  margins  of  several  of  those  in  his  library 
were  entirely  filled  with  them.     This  method 
he  pursued  till  his  last  moment.     All  these  he 
arranged  wonderfully  in  his  mind,  and  had  it 
been  possible  after  his  death  to  have  put  his 
papers  in  that   order  with  which  he   himself 
alone  was  acquainted,  they  would  have   fur- 
nished materials  for  several  curious  volumes. 
With  tliis   method,  and  continued   labour  for. 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  abbe  Brotier  ac- 
quired an  immense  fund  and  prodigious  variety 
of  knowledge.      Except  the   mathematics,   to 
which,  we  are  told,  he  gave  little  application, 
he  was  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  science, 
natural  history,  chymistry,  and  even  medicine. 
Every  year  he  read  Hippocrates  and  the  books 
of  Solomon  in  the  original  languages  :    these, 
he  said,  were  the  best  works  for  curing  all  dis- 
eases both  of  the  body  and  mind.     The  belles- 
lettres,  however,  were  his  grand  pursuit.     He 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  dead  lan- 
guages, but  particularly  the  Latin,  of  which  he 
was  completely  master  ;  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted  also  with  most  of  the  modern   lan- 
guages of  Europe.     Besides  possessing  this  ex- 
tensive   erudition   as   a  linguist,    he   was  well 
versed    in    ancient  and   modern   history,    both 
sacred  and  prophane,  chronology,  coins,  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  the  usages  of  antiquity,  which 
had  always  formed  a  part  of  his  studies.     He 
had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  mate- 
rials for  a  new  history  of   France,   and   it   is. 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented 
from  undertaking  the   work.     On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  abbe  Bro- 
tier  found    an    asylum    equally    peaceful    and 
agreeable   in  the  house  of  M.   de  la  Tour,  a 
printer  of  eminence,  who  has  gained  a  just  tri- 
bute  of  applause  from  all  connoisseurs  on  ac- 
count  of  those  works  which  issued  from   his 
press.     In  this  friendly  retreat  the  abbe  Brotier 
spent  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  ;   and 
by  tlie  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
la  Tour,  experienced  a  happiness,  the  value  of 
which  he  was  able  to  appreciate.     It  was  here 
also  that  he  published  those  great  and  magnifi- 
cent works  which  will  render  his  name  immor- 
tal ; — an  edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only 
with  notes  and  learned  dissertations,  but  also 


{uj  iiciiit,^lihtum   Jlirou.fktcnt    jcii:piimtu    arte 
o>f ^    lijtis    i^'tCimias    fnntjiTe    inTnhr    O'lCJi 
Xluaj   Utufius    L'tuif,  r£f  auajj  quee  icm>:ont   rfrvm 
tsAriior  ijuu    Ircn,  auu      ■}tcfahs    amor-'j      ""T  "" 
l\sy\rhj'    ,juam   haniu,   Itu/ta   et  mcnununta   mrl-rum; 
l\     A±r  3nuMtcvi:j     if  mi)  nenu?  -nbtisl  T.l-C. 
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■with  supplements,  whicli  iruluce  us  sometimes 
to  doubt  wliLtlicr  the  modern  writer  is  not  a 
fcuccessful  rival  of  tlie  ancient;  and  an  edition 
of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  the  notes  and  illustra- 
tions to  which  arc  only  a  short  abridgement  of 
wliat  he  had  prepared  to  correct  and  enlarge 
the  edition  of  Hardouin,  and  to  give  an  liisto- 
rical  account  of  all  the  new  discoveries  made 


information,  and  instructed  those  around  him 
with  the  utmost  affability  and  condescension." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  abbe  Brotier's 
works,  as  given  in  l^a  France  Litterairc,  by  J. 
S.  lirsch,'  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1797: 
"  Examen  de  I'ApoJogie  de  M.  I'Abbe  de 
Prades,"  1753,  8vo.  ;  "  Conclusiones  ex  Uni- 
vcrsa Theologia,"  1754,410.;  "Traite des Mon- 


since  the  beginning  of  this  century.     To  these     noies    Romaines,    Grecques,    &    Ifcbr.    com- 
tvvo  works,  -which  procured  to  t!ie  abbe  Brotier     parces  avec  les  Moniioies  de  France,  pour  I'Fn- 

pe,     tclligence  de  I'Ecriture  Stinte  &  de  tous  les 


Auteurs    Grecs    &    Romains," 
■  Pr 


17/50,    4to. 


rospectus  d'une  Edit.  Lat.  de  Tacite,  en 
5  vols.  4to."  1761.  "  C.  Corn.  Taciti  Opera,  re- 
cognovit  emend,  suppl.  e.xplevit,  notis,  dis- 
sert, tabulis  geogr.  illustravit,"  1771,  4  vols. 
4to. ;  "  Supplemcnta,  lib.  7,  10  Annal.  Taciti," 
1775,  8vo.-,  «'C1.  viri  de  la  Caille  Vita," 
1763,  4to. ;  "  C.  Plinii  Historia  Naturalis," 
1779,  ^  v<^''s-  l2mo. ;  "  Renati  Rapini  Horto- 
runi,  lib.  IV.  &  Cultura  Hortensis,  Historiam 


the  applauses  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Europ 

he  adiled  some  others  of  less  importance ;  such 

as,  a  beautiful  edition  ot  Ph;e<lrus;  and  \i.\\  cili- 

tion  of  Rapin's  poem,  De   Mortis;    to  which 

he  subjoined  a  "  History  of  CJardens,"  written 

in  Latin  with  great  elegance,  and  abounding  in 

the  most  beautiful  imagery  ;  for  the  abbe  B»o- 

tier  was  not  one  of  those  pedants,  according  to 

the  expression  of  Boileau,  "  herisses  de  Grec 

&  Latin."     Ele  possessed  a  lively  imagination, 

uith  great  taste,  clearness,  and  perspicuity;  and 

in  particular  a  sound  judgment,  wliich,  in  writ-     Hortorum  addidit,"  1778,  8vo. ;  "  Phtedri  Fa 

ing,  never  suffered  him  to  adopt  any  sentiment     bularum,  lib   V.  cum  notis   Sc    suppl.  access, 

but  what  was  beautiful,  solid,  and  true.     The     Parallela  J.   de    la   Fontaine    Fabulx,"     1785, 

abbe  Fontenay,  to  whom  -we  are  indebted  for     i2mo.     A.  C.  Brotier,  the  abbe's  nephew,  whty 

tlie   above    particulars  respecting  tliis   elegant    was  arrested  in  February,  1797,  as  being  the- 

scholar,  delineates  his  character  in  the  following     chief  of  a  conspiracy,  published  in  i  790,  "  Pa. 

words:  "That  intimate  friendship -which  united    --'  '  '•         '       •••-  -■  ■ 

me  to  the  abbe  Brotier,  gratitude  for  the  services 

he  did  me,  his  talents,  and  his  virtues,  will  al 

-ways  endear  his  memory  to  me  ;  and 

justly  say  with  the  Roman  poet, 

«  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occIJit, 
NiiUi  flebilior  quani  ir.ihi.' 


roles 
tier,' 


memorables  recueillies  par   Gabr.    Bro- 
lamo.   L' Esprit  des  Jourtmux  pour  Jvnry 


ill  al-     1789.  La  France  Litter  aire,  by  J.  S.  Ersch. — J. 

may        BROUGHTON,  Hugh,  a"  divine,  famous 

in  his  time  for  profound  and  recondite  learning, 

was  born  in   1549  at  Oldbury  in   Shropshire. 

Not   mucli    is  known  of  liis  early  education  ; 

"  However  great  may  have  been  the  merit  of    but  it  is  snid,  by  the  biographers  of  Bernard 

this  learned  man,  as  worthy  of  esteem  for  the     Gilpin,  that  this  excellent  person  one  day  on  a 

qualities  of  his  heart  as  for  those  of  his  mind,    journey  to  Oxford  fell  in  with  young  Broughton, 

one  must  have  known  him  intimately  to  form  a     wlio  was  proceeding  on  foot  to  the  same  place 


just  idea  of  Ills  character.  I  indulged  in  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  him  as  often  as  my  avocations 
vould  permit,  and  many  an  agreeable  hour  I 
have  spent  in  his  company.  Humble  and  un- 
assuming, and  of  such  delicate  modesty  as 
cau.scd  him  to  blush  when  the  least  encomium 
•was  passed  upon  him  ;  good  tempered,  plain  in 
his  maimers,  and  giving  liimself  up  to  society 
with  the  smiles  and  simplicity  of  a  child  ;  his 
conversation  was  engaging,  and  always  instruc- 
tive when  it  turned  on  subjects  of  science  or 
literature.  Widely  differing  in  this  respect 
from  those  men  of  letters,  who,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  tlie  expression,  are  misers  of  their 
knowledge,  and  seem  to  hoard  it  up  for  them- 
selves, or  that  they  may  make  an  ostentatious 
display  of  it  in  some  publication,  the  abbe 
Brotier  answered  with  great  readiness  the  ques- 


with  a  view  of  becoming  a  scholar  there  ;  that 
being  pleased  with  his  answers  to  certain  ques- 
tions  concerning    his  proficiency    in  learning, 
Gilpin    first   took    him    to  his    own  school  at 
Houghton,  and  thence  sent  liim  to  C.imbridge. 
la   that   university,    Broughton  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  parts  and  industry,  par- 
ticularly by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek   and 
Hebrew    tongues,    by    which  he  acquired    the 
patronage   of   the   carl    of   Huntingdon.      On 
leaving  the  university,  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  lie  became  a  celebrated  pre.ichtr.     His 
manner,    according   to  Dr.  Lightfoot,    was  to 
take  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  parallel 
one    in    the    New,    and   discourse  upon  them 
largely  in  conjunction.     This  threw  him  into 
many  fanciful    and   mystical    applic.itions   and 
interpretations,  «  hieh  however  \»xrc  agreeable 


tious  of  every  person  who  applied  to  luni  for    to  many  at  that  time,  so  that  he  attachctl  to 
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lilmself  a  considerable  nmnbfr  of  heafcrs,  some 
of  them  persons  of  rank.  Meantime  his  studies 
•were  u:ircmitted,  and  he  is  said  frequently  to 
have  spent  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
at  his  books.  In  1588  he  published  a  work 
■which  had  cost  him  much  labour,  entitled 
"  The  Consent  of  Scriptures,"  which  is  a  kind 
of  system  of  scripture  chronology  and  genealo- 
gies. He  assumes  as  a  principle  the  absolute 
incorruptness  of  the  text  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  contends  that  the  tongue 
of  Adam  and  Eve  continued  unchanged  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  This  piece  excited  much 
attention  at  its  first  appearance,  and  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Oxford.  Broughton 
thought  the  matter  of  such  importance,  that  he 
■wished  the  controversy  to  be  settled  by  public 
authority ;  though  it  is  little  probable  that  he 
would  have  acquiesced  in  a  determination 
against  himself.  In  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  work,  he  read  weekly  lectures  in  London ; 
first  in  St.  Paul's,  with  the  permission  of  the 
queen  and  council,  who,  however,  obliged  him 
to  make  a  return  of  the  names,  abodes,  and  oc- 
cupations, of  all  his  auditors;  but  the  opposition 
of  the  bishops  at  length  caused  even  this  indulg- 
ence to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  Broughton  was 
compelled  to  take  private  rooms  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  for  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures.  Though  his  manners  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  most  conciliatory  kind,  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  warm  attachment  of  some 
friends,  among  whom  the  most  zealous  were  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Cotton,  drapers  by  trade, 
with  whom  he  always  lodged  in  London,  and 
who  frequently  presented  him  with  considerable 
supplies  of  money.  He  undertook  to  teach  the 
son  of  one  of  these  to  read  and  speak  Hebrew 
when  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  which 
he  effected  by  continually  conversing  with  him 
in  that  tongue  on  all  the  topics  suited  to  a  child, 
and  rigorously  prohibiting  him  from  talking  in 
English,  even  to  his  mother.  This  may  suffice 
as  a  specimen  of  Broughton's  wrong-headedness 
with  respect  to  his  favourite  object.  In  1589 
he  went  to  Germany  with  a  pupil,  and  abode 
some  time  at  Frankfort,  wliere  he  held  a  long 
dispute  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  with  a  rabbi 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion. 
The  conversion  of  the  Jews  was,  indeed,  an 
object  he  had  much  at  heart  ;  nor  did  he  shun 
disputes  with  the  papists  whenever  opportunities 
came  in  his  way  ;  and  he  equally  disregarded 
the  rules  of  prudence  and  politeness  in  his  dis- 
putations. After  his  return  he  published  "  An 
Explication  of  tlie  Article  of  Christ's  Descent 
into  Hell,"  in  which  he  maintained  with  great 


learning  the  opinion  that  Hades  means  only  the 
place  of  the  dead,  not  that  of  punishment  ;  an 
opinion  wjiich  then  met  with  violent  opposition, 
though  it  has  since  been  generally  received. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  bishop  Bilson  were 
two  of  his  opponents  in  this  matter.  He  passed 
much  of  his  time  abroad  during  the  remainder 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  cultivating  an  ac- 
quaintance with  many  learned  men,  and  main- 
taining his  peculiar  opinions.  He  was  treated 
with  distinction  by  the  archbishop  of  Mcntz,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  into  Greek  ;  but  it  is  surely  im- 
probable that,  as  is  asserted,  he  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat  if  he  would  conform  to  the 
Romish  church.  Such  a  thing  might  have  been 
hinted  by  a  partial  admirer,  but  Broughton  was 
not  a  man  for  such  a  station.  He  addressed  an 
epistle  in  Greek  to  the  Genevans  (printed  at 
Alentz  in  1601)  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
descent;  in  which  he  reproved  that  church,  not 
without  justice,  for  its  heat  and  violence  in 
some  points,  and  spoke  with  much  severity  of 
the  celebrated  Beza.  To  this  reformer  he  wrote 
some  rude  letters,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to 
the  Jesuit  Serrarius,  with  full  permission  to 
publish  them.  When  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  begun  in  1607,  it  was  matter  of 
surprise  that  one  of  Broughton's  distinguished 
and  appropriate  learning  was  not  employed  in 
it  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  his  notions,  and  the 
rooted  dislike  of  the  episcopal  bench,  prevented 
any  application  to  him.  The  want  of  encou- 
ragement at  home  again  induced  him  to  go 
abroad,  and  he  was  some  time  preacher  to  the 
English  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand.  Finding 
his  health  decline,  he  resolved  to  return  and  die 
in  his  own  country.  He  accordingly  embarked 
for  England  in  November,  161 1  ;  and,  being 
cordially  received  by  his  friends,  lodged  first 
with  one  of  them  in  Cannon-street ;  whence  re- 
moving in  tlie  spring  to  the  house  of  another  at 
Tottenham  High-Cross,  he  died  there  of  a 
pulmonary  consumption  in  August,  161 2. 
His  corpse  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
mourners  to  its  place  of  interment  in  St.  An- 
tholin's  church-yard.  This  lasting  attachment 
seems  to  refute  many  things  that  have  been 
said  against  his  moral  character ;  though  it  is 
evident  that  as  a  divine,  scholar,  and  contro- 
versialist, he  was  self-opinionated,  choleric, 
rude,  and  dogmatical.  He  has  been  accused  of 
great  ingratitude  to  his  early  patron  Bernard 
Gilpin,  but  the  charge  seems  to  be  rather 
founded  on  surmise  than  proof.  The  greater 
part  of  Broughton's  works  were  printed  together 
in  one  large  volume  folio,  London,  1662,  with 
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the  singular  title  of  "  The  Works  of  the  great 
Alboinean  Divine,  renowned  in  many  Nations 
for  rare  Skill  in  Salem's  and  Athens'  tongues, 
and  familiar  Acquaintance  with  all  rabbinical 
Learning,  Mr.  Hugh  livouj;htoiv"  I'hey  are 
much  extolled  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  was 
similarly  addicted  to  rabbinical  learning,  but 
are  now,  it  may  be  presumed,  totally  sunk  in 
oblivion.  During  his  life,  Brougliton  was  not 
only  a  subject  of  angry  controversy,  but  of 
ridicule.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Alchymist," 
thus  alludes  to  him  ; 

Y  are  very  right,  sir,  she  is  a  most  rare  fcholar, 

And  is  gone  mad  with  studying  Broughton's  works, 

Jf  you  but  name  a  word  touching  the  Hebrew, 

She  falls  into  her  fit,  and  will  discourse 

So  learnedly  ol  ginga/o^'tei^ 

As  you  would  run  mad  too.  to  hear  her,  sir. 

This  insult  from  the  muse  was  almost  re- 
compensed to  his  memory  by  an  elegy  possessing 
great  poetical  beauties,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
works,  by  an  obscure  author,  one  W.  Frimroes. 
Theology  personified  is  represented  as  lamenting 
his  loss.  We  shall  only  here  quote  what  he 
says  of  him  as  a  linguist: 

Who,  tuneful  as  the  silver-pinlon'd  swan, 
Canaan's  rich  language  in  perfection  sang. 

He  knew  the  Greek,  plenteous  in  words  and  sensej 

'i'he  Chaldee  wise,  the  Arabic  profound. 

The  Latin  pleasing  with  its  eloquence. 

The  braving  Spanish  with  its  lofty  souncj, 

The  Tuscan  grave  with  many  a  laurel  crown'd. 

The  lisping  French  that  fits  a  lady  vain, 

The  German,  like  the  people,  rough  and  plain, 

The  English  full  and  rich,  his  native  country's  tr-nin. 

Bicgr.  Brifnn.^A. 

BROUNKER,  or  Brouncker,  William, 
lord  viscount  of  Castle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  and 
first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  after  its 
incorporation,  was  the  son  of  sir  William 
Brounker,  knight,  who  was  made  viscount  in 
1645.  The  subject  of  the  present  account  was 
born  about  the  year  1620.  His  place  of  educa- 
tion has  not  been  left  on  record,  but  his  ability 
and  success  in  the  cultivation  of  mathematical 
knowledge  are  well  established.  IJe  was  creat- 
ed doctor  of  physic  at  Oxford  in  June,  1646; 
and  in  April,  1660,  he  was  one  among  tlie  no- 
bility and  gentry  who  subscribed  a  declaration 
acknowledging  general  Monk  to  be  the  restorer 
of  the  laws  and  privileges  of  these  7iations.  He 
was  one  ot  those  eminent  men  who  met  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  experimental  knowledge, 
in  a  body  which  was  afterwards  incorporated 
by  Charles  the  Second,  under  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  he  was  nominated  first  president 
in  the  charter.  He  filled  this  station  with  ho- 
nour aud  advamage   to  the   society  for  fifteen 


years.  He  was  chancellor  to  queen  Catharine, 
and  keeper  of  her  great  seal,  and  also  a  com- 
missioner for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high- 
admiral,  and  master  of  St.  Catharine's  hospital 
near  the  Tower  of  London.  Notwithstanding 
his  activity  and  learning,  we  po.sscss  but  few  of 
his  writings,  /fhese  are,  "  Experiments  of 
the  Recoihng  of  Guns,"  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  ;  an  algebraical  paper, 
"  Upon  the  Squaring  of  the  Hyperbola,"  pub- 
Hshed  in  Spratt's  History  of  the  Royal  Society; 
several  letters  to  Dr.  James  Usher  archbisliop 
of  Arnugh,  published  at  the  end  of  that  pri- 
mate's life  by  Dr.  Parr;  a  translation  of  the 
treatise  of  Descartes,  entitled,  "  Musicx  Com- 
pendium," which  was  published  without  his 
lordship's  name,  but  as  done  by  a  person  of  ho- 
nour, and  is  enriched  with  a  commentary,  or 
animadversions,  which  exhibit  great  skill  in  the 
theory  of  music.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a  li- 
terary correspondence  on  matheinatical  subjects 
with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  which  was  published  by 
the  latter  in  1658,  at  Oxford  in  quarto. 

Lord  Brounker  died  at  his  house  in  James- 
street,  Westminster,  April  5,  1684,  aged  sixty- 
four  years  ;  and  was  buried  on  the  14th  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  belonging  to 
die  hospital  of  St.  Catharine's.  His  younger 
brother  Henry,  or  Harry,  succeeded  him  in  his 
honours.  Biogr.  Britati. — W.N. 

BROUSSON,  Claudk,  a  zealous  partisan, 
and  at  length  a  martyr,  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  France,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1647,  ^nd 
was  brought  up  to  the  law.  He  exercised  the 
profession  of  an  advocate  for  twenty  years,  first 
at  Castrcs,  and  tlien  at  Toulouse,  and  esta- 
blished a  reputation  as  well  for  generosity  and 
disinterestedness,  as  for  firmness  and  ability. 
By  some  of  his  pleadings  for  the  protestant  mi- 
nisters and  churches,  he  brought  himself  into 
danger  of  being  arrested ;  but  it  was  thought 
more  adviseable  to  attempt  to  gain  him  over 
by  the  offer  of  a  counsellor's  place,  which, 
however,  he  rejected  with  contempt.  It  was 
at  his  house  that  the  assembly  of  almost  all  tJic 
reformed  churches  in  France  was  held  in  1683, 
which  drew  up  the  resolution  of  continuing  to 
assemble  for  public  worship,  though  persons 
should  come  to  demolish  their  temples.  This 
determination  was  the  cause  of  various  tumults, 
fights,  and  massacres,  in  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  protestants  could  only  have  been  de- 
fenders. An  amnesty  was  issued  from  court  for 
these  transactions,  yet  troops  were  sent  to  seize 
seven  or  eight  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  resolution.  Brousscn,  who  had  then  retired 
to  Nismes,  was  ouc  of  tlicsej  but  liaving  liniciy 
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notice  of  the  design,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Geneva,  and  thence  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
publislK'd  his  "  State  of  the  Reformed  in 
France,"  1684;  and  his  "  Letters  to  the  French 
Clergy  in  Favour  of  the  Reformed  Religion," 
1685.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies 
from  the  principal  refugees  in  Switzerland,  to 
engage  the  protestant  powers  to  interest  them- 
selves in  favour  of  tlie  French  Reformed  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe.  During  his  stay  at 
Berlin,  he  composed,  by  desire  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  his  "  Letters  from  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  to  all  other  Protestants."  He 
then  went  to  Holland,  M'hcie  he  had  several 
conferences  witli  the  prince  of  Orange  and  pen- 
sioner Fagel.  Returning  to  Switzerland,  he 
printed  "  Letters  to  the  Roman-catholics  ;" 
and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  distribute  them 
in  France,  he  ventured  in  1689  to  revisit  that 
country.  Arriving  in  the  Cevennes,  and  being 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  protestants  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  he  was  solicited  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  minister.  He  accepted 
tliis  dangerous  ofBce,  which  he  exercised  in 
those  parts  for  four  years,  continually  harassed 
by  proclamations,  searches,  and  legal  processes 
against  him.  He  returned  to  Lausanne  in  1698, 
and  repairing  thence  to  Holland,  he  printed  "  A 
summary  Relation  of  the  Wonders  wrought  by 
God  in  the  Cevennes  and  Lower  Languedoc, 
for  the  Consolation  and  Instruction  of  his  de- 
solated Church."  The  title  indicates  an  enthu- 
siastic spirit,  which  those  of  the  opposite  party 
would  naturally  term  fanaticism.  He  likewise 
published  a  volume  of  sermons ;  and  the 
States  of  Hollanel  gave  him  a  pension  as  a  mi- 
nister. At  the  end  of  1695  he  again  visited 
France,  and  travelled  through  most  of  its  pro- 
vinces. Meantime  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
pen  in  various  writings  ;  and  particularly  ex- 
erted himself  during  the  negociations  for  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  order  to  instigate  the 
protestant  powers  to  treat  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  French  reformed  churches.  Find- 
ing that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  on  this 
head,  he  resolved  upon  another  tour  in  France; 
when,  after  encountering  many  hazards  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  he  was  apprehended  at  Oleron  in 
September,  169S,  and  carried  for  trial  to  Mont- 
pellier.  He  was  proved  to  have  acted  as  a  mi- 
nister, notwithstanding  the  edict,  and  to  have 
held  intelligence  with  hostile  powers.  As-  to 
the  first  charge,  he  pleaded  his  superior  duty  as 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  ought  not  to 
betray  the  faith.  But  when  a  plan  drawn 
by  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  duke 
ftf'  Schumberg,    for   introducing  English  and 


Savoyard  troops  into  the  kingdom,  was  shewn 
him,  lie  could  make  no  satisfactory  reply.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive  upon  the 
wheel,  which  dreadful  sentence  he  underwent 
in  the  great  square  of  MontpelHer,  with  all  the 
firmness  that  belonged  to  his  character.  Ht  has 
been  accounted  a  martyr  by  his  sect ;  and  the 
States  of  Holland  manifested  their  regard  for 
his  memory,  by  granting  a  pension  to  his  wi- 
dow in  addition  to  what  he  had  enjoyed.  31o- 
rcri.       Noiiv.  Dirt.  Hist. —  A. 

BROWN,  John,  D.D.  a  clergyman,  and 
writer  of  talents,  was  born  in  1 7 15,  at  Roth- 
bury  in  Northumberland,  where  his  father,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  was  curate.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's-college,  Cambridge  ;  and, 
leaving  the  university  with  great  reputation  in 
1731;,  he  received  orders,  and  first  settled  as  a 
minor  canon  and  lecturer  in  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
He  obtained  notice  as  an  elegant  writer  by  two 
sermons  preached  after  the  rebellion  in  1 746,  on 
the  connection  between  religious  truth  and  civil 
liberty  -,  and  iiis  attachment  to  whiggish  prin- 
ciples procured  him  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Os- 
bakliston,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  obtained  for 
him  a  living  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
About  this  time  he  made  himself  known  as  a 
nervous  and  correct  versifier,  first  by  a  poem 
entitled  "  Honour,"  inscribed  to  lord  Lonsdale  ; 
and  next  by  an  "  Essay  on  Satire,"  addressed 
to  Dr.  Warburton,  which  has  been  prefixed  to 
that  eminent  critic's  editions  of  Pope's  works. 
The  friendship  of  Warburton  was  followed  by 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-park,  who 
kindly  entertained  Mr.  Brown  at  his  house,  and 
afforded  him  some  generous  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. During  his  residence  there,  he  preached 
two  sermons  at  the  Abbey-church  of  Bath, 
one  of  which,  against  immoderate  gaming,  is 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the 
public  gaming-tables  by  order  of  tlie  magistrate. 
In  1 75 1  he  published  a  work  which  ranks 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  productions, 
his  "  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury."  This  was  written  with  much 
spirit  and  elegance  ;  and  while  it  refuted  many 
of  the  erroneous  positions  of  the  noble  author, 
it  treated  him  with  candour  and  politeness. 
The  work  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  reached  a  fifth  edition.  The  remaining 
attachment  to  lord  Shaftesbury's  M'ritings  did 
not,  however,  suffer  it  to  go  unanswered,  and 
several  pamphlets  appeared  on  the  occasion. 
Our  author  continued  to  support  his  professional 
character  by  occasional  sermons,  written  with 
ingenuity  and  liberality  ;  and  in  1755  he  digni- 
fied his  name  by  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
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received  at  Cambridge.  In  that  year  Jie  ven- 
tured to  launch  out  in  the  new  character  of 
a  dramatic  writer  -,  and  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  Garriclc,  his  tragedy  of  "  Barbarossa"  was 
advantageously  brought  on  the  stage  ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  year,  was  succeeded  by  '*  Athel- 
stan."  Barbarossa  retained  a  place  in  the 
theatre  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  as  well  as 
Athelstan,  may  support  a  decent  competition 
with  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  time. 
Dr.  Brown  did  not  give  his  name  publicly  to 
either  of  these  performances. 

The  work  which  forms  a  distinguished  era 
in  our  author's  life,  and  which  gave  a  sort  of 
new  turn  to  his  literary  character,  appeared  in 
1757,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times."  The 
nation  had  just  engaged  in  a  war,  the  commence- 
ments of  which  were  highly  disgraceful  and  dis- 
astrous. The  national  S'pirit  was  sunk  in  de- 
spondence, and  universal  dissatisfaction  with 
men  and  measures  prevailed.  In  this  temper 
of  the  public  Dr.  Brown  published  his  very 
M-arin  and  severe  invective  against  the  English 
character,  wliicli  he  represented  as  sunk  in 
effeminacy,  frivolity,  and  selfishness.  It  has 
always  been  observed  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, that  they  are  fond  of  being  encouraged  in 
their  fits  of  spleen  and  ill-humour,  by  satirists 
and  prophets  of  misfortune.  The  "  Estimate" 
became  wonderfully  popular,  and  seven  editions 
of  it  appeared  in  a  year.  It  met,  however, 
with  many  answerers  and  antagonists ;  but,  as 
Voltaire  observes,  its  best  answer  was,  that  the 
English,  from  that  period,  began  to  beat  their 
enemies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  impute,  with  him,  this 
favourable  change  to  a  spirit  roused  by  Dr. 
Brown's  book.  In  fact,  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  British  spirit  is  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  blaze  out  suddenly,  but  requires  con- 
biderable  effort  and  stimulus  from  practice  and 
events  to  raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch.  Dr. 
Brown  published,  in  1758,  a  second  volume  of 
the  "  Estimate,"  and  afterwards,  "  An  expla- 
natory Defence  of  the  Estimate,  by  way  of  Ap- 
pendix ;"  but  these,  though  well-written  pieces, 
tould  not  keep  up  the  public  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject which  began  to  flag.  Besides,  the  vanity 
and  self-consequence  which  now  manifestly 
gained  ground  upon  him,  and  made  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  his  character,  excited  the  disgust 
of  many  of  his  admirers.  An  unhappy  pro- 
pensity to  quarrel  with  his  friends  and  patrons, 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  those  profes- 
sional advantages  which  his  literary  reputation 
might  justly  lead  him  to  expect  ;  and  tJic  vicar- 


age of  St.  Nicholas  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with  the  pgst  of  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  constituted  the  final  sum  of  his  eccle- 
siastical promotions.  In  1760  lie  published  an 
"  Additional  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between 
Pericles  and  Cosmo,"  intended  to  vindicate  the 
political  character  of  the  great  minister  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  His  next  production,  in  1763,  was, 
"  The  Cure  of  Saul,  a  sacred  Ode,"  which 
was  set  to  music,  and  performed  as  an  oratorio. 
It  is  a  performance  of  considerable  poetical 
merit.  He  followed  it  in  the  same  year  with  a 
congenial  "  Dissertation  on  the  Rise,  Union, 
and  Power,  the  Progressions,  Separations,  and 
Corruptions,  of  Poetry  and  Music;"  an  inge- 
nious and  elegant  performance,  but  somewliat 
fanciful  in  its  principles,  and  displaying  too 
much  credulity  as  to  the  supposed  effects  (if 
certain  public  institutions  among  the  ancients. 
This  work  gave  rise  to  several  publications  in 
attack  and  defence;  and  Dr.  Brown,  in  1764, 
published  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Poetry,"  extracted  from  it,  and_  de- 
tached from  the  conjunction  with  music.  In 
the  same  year  he  printed  a  volume  of  "  Ser- 
mons," most  of  which  had  before  appeared 
singly.  The  new  ones  were  three  discourses 
on  education,  chiefly  designed  to  confute  the 
maxims  of  Rousseau  in  his  Emile,  with  respect 
to  the  neglect  of  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
mind  in  religion  and  morals.  It  seems  as  if 
Dr.  Brown  had  now  received  a  decided  bias  to- 
wards authority,  as  was  particulaily  shewn  by 
his  "  Thoughts  on  civil  Liberty,  Licentious- 
ness, and  Faction,"  printed  in  1765.  In  the 
conclufion  of  this  piece  he  proposed  a  prescrib- 
ed code  of  education,  to  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  government,  which  called  down  ti:e 
animadversions  of  that  zealous  advocate  for 
freedom.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Course  of  liber.il 
Education.  Dr.  Brown,  however,  continued 
to  make  additions  to  his  code,  and  his  writings 
on  this  subject  were  the  occasion  of  a  remark- 
able event  in  his  life.  Dr.  Dumnresq  was  at 
that  time  residing  in  Russia,  to  afford  his  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  certain  school* 
which  the  empress  Catharine  resolved  to  erect 
in  ditTerent  parts  of  her  dominions.  A  lady  in 
England,  who  corresponded  with  h.im,  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  Dr.  Brown's  publications  re- 
lative to  this  topic,  and  propo.  .-d  a  correspond- 
ence between  them.  This  was  set  0:1  foor  ; 
and  Dr.  Brown,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  l)uuur.-?q, 
entered  largely  into  the  subject,  gave  an  out- 
line of  a  grand  scheme  of  education,  and  in 
deed  of  legi^iation,  for  tlie  Russian  cinpirc,  an.) 
concluded  witli  makirji  a  spontjucou*  offer  o- 
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going  to  Petersburg  in  order  to  assist  in  its 
execution.  Dr.  Dumaresq  tran^ated  Dr. 
Brown's  paper  into  French,  and  presented  it  to 
M.  de  Panin,  by  whom  it  was  laid  before  the 
empress.  She  was  struck  with  it,  and  gave 
Dr.  Brown  an  invitation  to  her  court,  which  he 
accepted.  With  her  characteristic  munificence, 
she  ordered  lier  minister  in  London  to  pay  him 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  expences  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  Dr.  Brown  disposed  himself  to  enter 
upon  this  new  and  brilliant  scene  of  his  politi- 
cal life.  In  the  mean  time  his  friends,  observ- 
ing that  his  health  had  suffered  from  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  and  probably  discerning  other 
improprieties  in  the  design,  exerted  themselves 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  journey,  so  that  he 
was  induced  to  renounce  it,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. He  had  taken  up  only  200I.  of  the 
money,  of  which  he  returned  above  half,  after 
deducting  the  expences  he  had  incurred,  so 
that  his  honour  and  integrity  in  the  affair  are 
unimpeachable.  Nor  did  he  cease  from  at- 
tempting to  serve  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  but  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  empress 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  filled  with 
sensible  and  judicious  observations.  Probably, 
however,  much  would  have  been  found  to  alter 
in  his  plans,  had  they  been  carried  on  to  execu- 
tion among  a  people  so  various,  and  so  little 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  nor  does  Dr. 
Brown's  practical  knowledge  of  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  been  equal  to  his  speculative  saga- 
city. This  negociation  considerably  agitated 
his  spirits ;  and  its  issue,  together  with  the  re- 
ports and  remarks  it  occasioned,  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed him.  His  last  publication,  in  1766, 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  tranquillise  him.  It  was 
a  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth,"  in  answer  to  one  of 
that  writer,  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  wherein  Dr.  Brown  was  indi- 
rectly marked  out  as  one  of  the  extravagant 
flatterers  and  partisans  of  that  prelate.  Soon 
after  he  fell  into  a  dejection  of  spirits,  which 
became  so  intolerable,  that  he  put  a  period  to 
his  life  with  a  razor,  in  September,  1766,  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  This  action,  as  is 
usual  in  like  cases,  was  imputed  to  a  degree  of 
constitutional  insanity,  which,  however,  scarce- 
ly appears  to  have  been  more  than  quick  and 
jealous  feelings,  owing  to  pride,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  importance.  He  left  behind 
him  an  unfinished  work  on  "  The  Principles  of 
Christian  Legislation,"  the  publication  of  which 
he  very  particularly  directed  in  his  will,  but  he 
appears  to  have  proceeded  but  a  little  way  in 
the  vast  plan  he  had  sketched  out.  Biogr. 
Brltaii. — A. 


BROWN,  John,  M.D.  the  head  of  a  mo- 
dern sect  in  physic,  which  has  had  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  medical  opinion,  was  born 
about  1735  or  36,  in  the  parish  of  Buncle, 
Berwickshire,  Scotland,  where  his  parents  were 
honest  working  people.  He  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  weaver,  but  discovering  abilities  be- 
yond such  a  situation,  an  effort  was  made  to 
change  his  destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Du'jse.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  above 
all  his  companions  by  his  ardour  and  success  in 
study ;  and  having  imbibed  a  large  portion  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
ministerial  office  amongthe  strict  sectof  seceders. 
This,  however,  upon  some  disgust,  he  quitted 
for  the  established  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
after  having  for  some  time  acted  as  private 
tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the  country,  he 
came  up  to  Edinburgh  about  1756,  and  entered 
as  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  university.  His 
religious  principles,  however,  gradually  forsook 
him,  so  that  he  renounced  the  further  pursuit 
of  theology,  and  retired  to  Dunse,  where  he 
officiated  for  a  year  as  usher  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1759,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  physic,  supporting  himself  by  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  Latin  language  he  gave  to  students 
preparatory  to  their  examinations  for  a  degree, 
and  by  his  aid  in  putting  their  inaugural  disser- 
tations into  a  Latin  dress.  By  the  professors 
he  was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  and  ingenious 
scholar,  to  gratuitous  attendance  on  their  lec- 
tures ;  and  he  obtained  the  particular  patron- 
age of  the  celebrated  Cullen,  who  employed 
him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  family,  and 
assiduously  recommended  him  to  others.  He 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  his  system 
of  medicine,  and  permitted  him  to  give  evening 
lectures,  repeating  and  illustrating  his  own  les- 
sons of  the  morning.  During  this  course  of 
study  and  improvement.  Brown  married,  and 
set  up  a  boarding-house,  which  soon  filled  with 
students  ;  but  through  his  negligence  or  un- 
skilfulness  in  common  affairs,  he  ran  into  debt, 
and  at  length  became  a  bankrupt.  Soured  by 
this  misfortune,  and  irritated  by  disappointment 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  vacant  medical  chair 
in  the  university,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
philosophical  society,  he  quarrelled  with  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  his 
doctrines,  as  well  as  a  sarcastic  censurer  of  the 
other  professors,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  re- 
gular physicians.  About  this  time,  by  a  long 
meditation  upon  the  animal  system,  in  which 
the  force  of  his  mind  exerted  itself  with  httle 
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direction  from  reading,  and  received  no  aid 
from  practical  observation,  he  framed  to  him- 
self a  new  theory  of  medicine,  which  was  to 
supersede  all  that  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  to 
introduce  certainty  into  an  art  confessedly  im- 
perfect and  conjectural.  Tlie  re;ult  was,  the 
publication  of  his  "  Elementa  jMedicinae,"  a 
kind  of  text  book,  which  he  explained  in  a  set 
of  private  lectures.  These  were  resorted  to  by 
a  number  of  the  medical  students  in  tlie  uni- 
versity, some  led  by  a  fondness  for  subtle  and 
ingenious  speculation,  others  by  an  impatience 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  which  was  to 
be  abridged,  or  rather  entirely  rendered  useless, 
by  this  short  road  to  science.  A  new  medical 
language  was  introduced,  ideas  totally  at  va- 
riance with  former  opinions  were  maint.^ined, 
and  the  regular  pursuit  of  medicine  was  for  a 
time  extremely  obstructed  by  Iiot  disputes,  and 
virulent  abuse  of  the  stated  professors  of  the 
university.  Brown  himself,  vulgar  in  his  man- 
ners, licentious  in  his  principles,  and  given  to 
gross  intemperance,  was  a  very  unfavourable 
object  of  imitation  to  his  pupils.  He  scrupled 
no  means  to  push  his  doctrines,  and  the  prac- 
tice deduced  from  them  ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  his  votaries  were  treated  with  suspicion, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  injustice,  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Brown  took  a  doctor's  degree,  not  at 
Edinburgh,  but  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  for  some 
years  carried  on  the  contest.  At  length  his 
misconduct  and  irregularity  ruined  his  reputa- 
tion ;  he  became  extremely  involved  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and,  as  a  last  chance,  removed  to 
London  in  1786.  He  endeavoured  to  excite 
attention  by  publishing  "  Observations  on  the 
old  Systems  of  Physic,"  but  without  success ; 
and  in  October,  1788,  when  he  was  about  to 
begin  a  course  of  lectures,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  a  dram  in 
which  he  frequently  indulged  when  common 
spirits  would  not  afford  him  relief.  He  left  a 
•numerous  family  in  absolute  want. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  a  man,  who 
had  received  from  nature  strong  powers  of 
mind,  and  whose  opinions,  though  not  admit- 
ted to  the  extent  and  in  the  form  in  whicli  he 
proposed  them,  made  a  considerable  change  in 
medical  language  and  doctrine,  not  only  where 
they  were  first  promulgated,  but  in  the  princi- 
pal schools  of  Europe.  It  was  his  great  attempt, 
as  it  has  been  that  of  several  theorists  before 
liim,  to  simplify  medicine,  by  throwing  all  dis- 
eases and  ail  remedial  powers  into  large  and 
Strongly-marked  classes,  which  would  afliird 
easy  discrimination,  ajul  render  lesser  disiinc- 
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tions  unnecessary.  He  laid  down  as  his  funda- 
mental proposition,  that  every  thing  acting'tjp- 
on  tlie  living  body  is  a  stimulant,  or  excit- 
ing poicer — that  its  immediate  action  is  upon  a 
principle  originally  imparted  in  a  certain  por- 
tion to  every  animated  being,  which  he  terras 
excitahilhy — tliat  its  effect  is  excitement,  which, 
when  too  great,  exhausts  excitability,  and 
thereby  induces  indirect  debility;  when  too  little, 
accumulates  excitability,  and  induces  direct  de- 
bility. All  diseases  are  divided  into  sthenic  and 
asthenic,  in  which  excitement  is  either  too  great 
or  too  little;  and  all  curative  means  consist 
either  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  excite- 
ment. Every  practitioner  will  know  that  tliis 
apparent  simplicity  of  indication  will  diijppear 
in  practice,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  upon 
ideas  so  general  and  abstract.  But  Brown's 
system  has  had  its  use  in  overturning  many 
false  and  trifling  analogies,  and  fixing  the  at- 
tention upon  leading  points  ;  and  the  boldness 
of  his  followers  has  led  to  a  full  trial  of  vigo- 
rou^  remedies,  particularly  of  the  stimulant 
class,  which  have  been  peculiarly  applicable  to 
his  theory  of  diseases.  The  fame  of  Brown  as 
a  Latin  scholar,  which  first  brought  him  into 
notice,  could  only  be  local  and  comparative. 
His  style,  though  pure  in  the  use  of  words,  is 
so  excessively  involved  with  long  and  ill-ar- 
ranged sentences,  as  to  be  almost  impenetrably 
obscure.  The  "  Elementa"  have  been  pub- 
lislied  in  more  than  one  place  on  the  continent, 
with  learned  remarks  and  expositions.  His 
"  Obser\'ations"  have  been  translated  into  Ita- 
lian, and  published  at  Pavia.  The  best  edition 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Elements  i% 
that  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  from 
whose  biographical  preface  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  author  is  extracted. — A. 

BROWN,  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  first  called,  after  hisnamc,5;"^c«;V/^, 
and  finally  terminating  in  that  of  Independents, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Rut- 
landshire, nearly  allied  to  that  of  lord-tre.isurer 
Cecil.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambriiige,  wlicrc 
he  soon  showed  a  dispoMtion  tow.irds  innova- 
tion. In  the  year  1580  he  began  openly  to 
attack  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  EngLuid,  which  lie  trcited  as  anti- 
christian  and  superstitious.  He  first  ascended 
the  pulpit  in  1581.  at  Norwich,  where  was 
a  numerous  Dutch  congregation,  among  whom, 
as  being  inclined  to  anabaptism,  he  found 
it  easiest  to  spread  his  opinions.  Presently, 
having  associated  to  himself  one  Richard  H.ir- 
rison,  a  country  school-master,  he  diffused 
his  notions  more  widely,*and  formed  churdicb 
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of  both  nations.     In  point  of  doctrine,  he  did 
not  diller  either  from  the  establishment  or  the 
puritans  -,  but  his  novelties  consisted  in  peculiar 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  a  church,  and 
the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government.    Revert- 
ing to  the  model  of  the  apostles  in  the  first  ages, 
he  aimed   at  dividing  the   whole   body  of  the 
faithful  into  separate  societies  or  congregations, 
each  having  perfect  jurisdiction   within  itself, 
and  possessing  all  the  privileges  of  an  indepen- 
dent church.      He  maintained  that  the  right  of 
governing  each  congregation  resided  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  who  might  elect  or  dis- 
miss ministers  ;  and  he  held  that  the  latter  de- 
rived all  their  powers  from  the  appointment  of 
the  people,  and  had  no  superiority  over  them. 
Nor  did  he  confine  the  right  of  preaching  to  the 
pastors  only,  but  asserted  the  full  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying in  all  the  brethren.     It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that   such  opinions,  maintained  also 
with  great  arrogance,  and  intemperate  invec- 
tives   against    all    existing    religious    societies, 
should  pass  unnoticed  by  a  jealous  and  lordly 
establishment.     Brown  was  summoned  before 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  and  on  his  contumacious  beha- 
viour was    committed   to   the   custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  Norwich  ;.  but  the   interposition   of 
lord  Burghley  procured  his  release.     He  then 
went  to  Middlcburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and 
his  followers  obtained  permission  of  the  States 
to  foiuid  a  church  after  their  own  model.  Others 
were  likewise  settled  at  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den.     Brov.m  published  in    1582,    at  Middle- 
burgh,  a  declaration  of  his  system  in  a  book  en- 
titled, "  A  Treatise   of  Reformation   without 
tarrying  for  any,  &c."  in  which  he  strongly  in- 
culcates the  point  of  the  people's  beginning  to 
separate    from  antichristian  churches,  without 
waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
which  he   asserts  to   be   null  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.    He  returned  to  England,  and  in  1585 
was   cited  to  appear  before  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  took  pains  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
notions  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  his  fa- 
ther by  lord  Burghley.     Still  persisting  in  his 
opinions,  his  father,  who  was  much  attached 
to  the  church,  expelled  him   his  house;   and 
Brown  for  some  time  lived  a  wandering  life,  ex- 
posed to  great  hardsliips.     He  must  frequently 
have  been  an  object  of  legal  punishment,  since 
before  his    death   he   boasted  of  having  been 
committed  to   thirty-two    prisons,   in  some  of 
which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day. 
At  length  he  fixed  himself  at  Northampton, 
where  labouring  assiduously  to  gain   converts, 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Pe- 


terborough.   This  censure,  joined  perhaps  with 
the  evaporation  of  his  zeal,  took  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  made  his  submission  to  the 
church,  and  was  again  received  into  her  bosom. 
Fuller  asserts,  however,  that  he  never  formally 
recanted  his  doctrine,  but  only  promised  a  ge- 
neral compliance  with   the   established  church. 
He  even,  by  family  interest,  obtained  a  living 
in  Northamptonshire,  but  his  coni-ctence  allow- 
ed him  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  it  without- 
personally  discharging  its  duties.     In  otiier  re- 
spects too,  his  morals  were  licentious,   so  that 
lie  retained  little  of  the   usual  austerity  of  the 
founder  of  a  sect.     His  end  was  unhappy  and 
discreditable.     Being  urged  by  the  constable  of 
his  parish  for  the  payment  of  some  rates,  he 
gave  way  to  passion  so  far  as  to   treat  the  of"- 
ficer  with  blows  ;  and  on  his   complaint,  the 
old  man,  then  infirm,  and  above  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  carried  on  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart 
to  Nortlramptoa-gaol,  where  he  soon  died,  in 
the  year  1630.     The   sect  of  Brown   was  far. 
from  expiring  with  its  founder.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  spread  so  much  as  to  be  an  object  of- 
alarm  ;  and  a  bill  was^  passed  in  parliament,  in. 
which  sir  W.  Raleigh  took  a  principal  lead,  to . 
inflict  severe  pains  and  penalties  on  the  Brown- 
ists,  in  consequence  of  which  many  were  im- 
prisoned, some  brought  to  the  gallows,  and  a . 
number  driven  to    Holland,  to   avoid  the  like 
sufferings.       It    has    already    been    observed, 
that  in  process  of  time  they  lost    their   name 
in  that  of  congregationalists,  or  independentSj 
under  the  latter  of  which  they  formed  a  large 
party  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  com- 
monweaitli,  and  were  very  obnoxious   to   the 
presbytcrians.     It  is  singular  that  the  succes- 
sors  of  those  presbyterians  in  England  should 
very  generally  have  adopted   the  principles   of 
the  Brownists  relative  to  church-government. 
Biogr.  Bri'nn.     Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BROWN,  Ulysses-Maximilian,  count  of, 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  Austrian  service, 
was  the  son  of  Ulysses  baron  Brown,  a  colonel 
in  the  same  service,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  born  at  Basil  in  1705.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  called  into  Hungary  by  his  uncle,-  count 
George  Brown,  and  was  present  at  the  famous 
siege  of  Belgrade.  He  lose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1725,  and  served  in  Corsica  with  his 
regiment  in  1730.  In  1734  he  was  made  colo- 
nel, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in 
Italy,  especially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and 
Guastalla.  He  was  brigadier-general  in  1736, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  favouring  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrian  army.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  in  1739,  the  emperor  created  him  lie  a- 
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lenant-general,  field-marshal,  and  gave  liim  ad- 
mission to  the  aulic  council  of  war.  He  was 
sent  with  a  small  army  to  oppose  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  Silesia,  where  he  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground.  In  1741  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  MoKvitz,  and  though 
wounded,  made  a  fine  retreat.  Passing  into 
Bavaria  the  same  year,  he  drove  the  French 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  afterwards 
acted  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  empress  in  the 
alliance  concluded  atAVorms  between  the  courts 
of  Vieima,  London,  and  Turin.  In  1 744  he 
followed  prince  Lobkowitz  into  Italy,  took  the 
town  of  Veietri,  and  penetrating  into  the  ene- 
mies' camp,  made  a  number  of  prisoners.  In 
1746  he  drove  the  iSpaniards  from  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  joining  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein, 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  t]\e  celebrated 
battle  of  Placentia,  where  he  defeated  the  ene- 
my's right  wing  under  marshal  Maillebois,  and 
secured  the  victory.  Being  afterwards  appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  destined 
against  Genoa,  he  gained  possession  of  tli.it  city, 
and  passing  the  Var,  entered  Provence,  of  great 
part  of  which  he  was  near  making  himself 
master,  when  the  approach  of  the  marshal  Bel- 
lisle  and  the  revolution  of  Genoa  obliged  him  to 
retire.  His  retreat  was  greatly  admired  by  mi- 
litary judges.  As  a  recompence  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  governor  of  Transylvania  in 
1749;  and  of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Bohemia,  in  1752. 
When  the  king  of  Prussia  invaded  Saxony,  and 
attacked  Bohemia  in  1756,  count  Brown  march- 
ed against  him,  repulsed  him  at  tlie  battle  of 
Lobositz,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  undertook 
his  famous  march  for  the  relief  of  the  Saxon 
army  invested  near  Pirna.  He  obliged  the 
Prussians  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  gol- 
<len  fleece.  In  1757  he  marched  again  into 
Bohemia,  with  an  army  collected  in  haste,  to 
oppose  a  second  irruption  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  on  May  6,  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Potschernitz,  or  Prague,  in  which  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.  Compelled  to  retreat  to 
Prague,  he  died  there  of  his  wounds  on  June 
26,  aged  fifty-two,  with  the  character  of  a 
great  general,  and  an  equally  skilful  negociator. 
He  left  two  sons  by  his  wife,  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Marthinitz  in  Bohemia.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hist.- A. 

BROWNE,  Edward,  M.D.  an  eminent 
physician  and  tr.aveller,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
1642.  He  had  his  early  education  at  Norwich 
school,  whence  he  was  seat  at  the  age  of  fifteeu 


to  Cambridge.  In  1665  he  took  in  tliat  univer" 
sity  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  and,  re- 
moving to  Merton-collcge,  Oxford,  he  proceed- 
ed doctor  in  1667.  During  the  next  year  he 
set  out  on  his  travels  to  the  continent ;  and  de- 
viating from  the  beaten  track,  he  visited  in  two 
journics  most  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  particularly  the  mineral  countries  of 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Friuli.  as  well  as  part 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  not  neglecting  the  more 
common  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  College  of  Physicians,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Travels,"  which  was 
well  received,  and  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  science  and  general  erudition.  He  after- 
wards, in  1673,  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Spa, 
and  the  other  mineral  parts  of  Germany  and 
the  Low-countries,  which  gave  occasion  to  3 
second  part  of  his  "  Travels,"  published  in  1677. 
He  finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  rose  to 
great  practice  and  reputation  ;  was  made  one  of 
the  royal  physicians,  chosen  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  created  censor  of  the 
college,  and  gradually  succeeded  to  all  the  ho- 
nours of  his  profession.  Meantime  he  did  not 
resign  his  literary  pursuits,  but  translated  two 
lives  from  Plutarch  (those  of  Themistocles  and 
Scrtorius)  for  Dryden's  version  of  that  author, 
and  gave  an  improved  edition  of  his  Travels  col- 
lected in  one  volume.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
communicated  some  chymical  experiments  to 
die  Royal  Society,  and  Mr.  Boyle  mentions 
him  respectfully  as  a  chymist.  He  attended 
Charles  II.  in  his  last  illness ;  was  left  out  of 
the  list  of  royal  physicians  by  James  II.,  but  was 
consulted  for  the  health  of  king  William  ;  be- 
came president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1705,  and  retained  that  office  till  his  death  in 
1708. 

Dr.  Browne  was  a  very  general  scholar, 
and  equally  conversant  with  polite  and  scientific 
literature.  He  was  likewise  possessed  ol  all  the 
ornamental  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  com- 
merce with  the  great ;  and  Charles  II.  said  of 
him,  tliat  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the 
college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any  of  the  court." 
His  Travels  are  the  only  literary  production  for 
which  he  is  reniembcreil;  and  these  are  chicily 
valuable  for  the  mineralogical  matter  they  con- 
tain, which  was  probably  tlicn  entirely  new  to 
this  country.      Bict;r.  Bnt- — A. 

BROWNE,  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  elegant 
poet  in  the  Latin  and  English  l.iiiguagcs  wis 
born  in  1 706,  at  Burton-upon-Trcnt,  of  «  hich 
parish  his  f.ithcr  was  mini.-tcr.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  tbfsical  learning  first  at  Lichfield  and 
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afterwards  at  Westminster-school,  where  he 
distinguished  liimsclf  by  the  r;ipidity  of  his  pro- 
gress. Thence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge;  and  on  tliedeathof  Georgel. 
a  poem  of  his  appeared  among  the  university- 
productions  on  that  occasion,  which  gained  him 
much  credit.  In  1727  he  settled  in  chambers 
at  Lincoln's-inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but 
though  he  prosecuted  the  studies  of  that  pro- 
fession with  considerable  diligence,  he  never 
arose  to  distinction  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  at 
length  entirely  relinquished  it.  Possessed  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  he  rather  chose  to  pursue  an 
unshackled  course  ©f  life,  chiefly  devoted  to  li- 
terary occupations.  He  addressed  to  Mr.  High- 
more  the  painter  a  poem  of  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  "  Design  and  Beauty,"  in  which  he 
adopted  the  elegant  ideas  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. Among  various  smaller  pieces  which  he 
composed,  one  which  obtained  great  popularity 
was  entitled,  '•  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco,"  con- 
sisting of  an  imitation  of  the  styles  of  six  poeti- 
cal writers,  all  then  living,  viz.  Gibber,  Am- 
brose Philips,  Thomson,  Young,  Pope,  and 
Swift.  That  of  A.  Philips  was  written  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Hoadly.  These  imitations  are  com- 
posed in  a  happy  strain  of  humour,  and  are 
admirable  specimens  of  skill  in  the  adoption  of 
different  sty  les  of  language  and  modes  of  thinking. 
Mr.  Browne  married  in  1 744  ;  and  in  that 
year,  and  in  1748,  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock,  by  the  interest  of 
W.  Forester,  esq.  of  Shropshire.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Pelham's  administration,  but 
never  accepted  of  a  favour  or  an  employment 
from  government.  Though  possessed  of  a  fine 
vein  of  elocution  in  private  company,  he  had  too 
much  delicacy  and  timidity  to  become  a  parlia- 
mentary speaker.  In  1754  he  published  his 
principal  work,  a  Latin  poem,  "  De  Animi 
Immortalitate,"  in  two  books,  modelled  upon 
the  style  of  Lucretius,  with  the  more  perfect 
versification  of  Virgil,  and  containing  many 
striking  poetical  beauties,  as  well  as  sound  and 
ingenious  argumentation.  It  was  a  very  popular 
work,  and  soon  underwent  several  translations, 
of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns, 
printed  in  his  Miscellanies.  The  author  de- 
signed a  third  book,  but  he  proceeded  no  far- 
ther than  to  leave  a  fragment  of  it.  This  work 
acquired  him  great  reputation,  and  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  many  of  the  first  characters  in 
the  kingdom.  Having  passed  through  a  life  dis- 
tinguished by  private  virtues,  and  graced  by  a 
variety  of  accomplishments,  he  died  in  1 760,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  only  son,  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne,  whom  he  had  educated  with 


great  care  and  success,  published  an  elegant 
edition  of  his  poems  in  large  8vo.  in  1768.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  also  printed  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection.    Biogr.  Bri.'tin. — A. 

BROWNE,  Simon,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
dissenting  divine,  particularly  remarkable  for 
■the  extraordinary  mental  derangement  into 
which  he  fell,  was  born  at  Sliepton-Mallet 
about  1680.  He  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation under  the  reverend  Mr.  Moor  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  early  commenced  a  preacher.  He 
officiated  some  years  as  minister  to  a  congrega- 
tion at  Portsmouth,  and  such  was  the  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
and  by  some  professional  writings,  that  in  1716 
he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  pastoral  caie  of 
the  congregation  meeting  in  tiie  Old-Jewry, 
London,  one  of  the  most  respectable  among  the 
dissenters.  In  this  situation  he  continued  to 
extend  his  reputation  as  a  pastor  and  an  author, 
in  which  last  capacity  he  published  a  volume  of 
"  Hymns,"  a  volume  of  "  Sermons,"  and  a. 
letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Reynolds,  contain- 
ing a  spirited  remonstrance  against  the  shackles 
of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  which  the 
zealots  for  orthodoxy  were  labouring  to  impose 
upon  their  brethren.  In  the  year  1723,  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  of  an  only  son  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  dejection,  which  at  length  ended  in  a 
settled  melancholy,  attended  with  the  firm  per- 
suasion, "  that  God  had  in  a  gradual  manner 
annihilated  in  him  the  thinking  substance,  and 
utterly  divested  him  of  consciousness :  that 
though  he  retained  the  human  shape,  and  the 
faculty  of  Speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared 
to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more 
notion  of  what  he  said,  than  a  parrot."  Con- 
sistently with  this  idea,  he  thought  himself  no 
longer  a  moral  agent,  or  a  subject  of  reward  or 
punishment.  He  desisted  from  the  duties  of 
his  function,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  in  any  act  of  worship,  public  or  private. 
This  pyersuasion,  with  some  small  variations, 
continued  with  him  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  it 
was  a  great  affliction  to  him'  when  any  of  his 
friends  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  solemn 
assertions  on  the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  disorder  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  feel  strong 
temptations  to  suicide,  but  at  length  he  became 
tolerably  calm  and  composed,  and  was  even 
cheerful  when  not  thinking  of  his  own  condi- 
tion. Aleantime  his  intellectual  faculties  re- 
mained in  full  vigour,  as  he  proved  by  a  variety 
of  pursuits,  and  several  publications.  Retiring 
to  Shepton-Mallet,  he  amused  himself  with 
translating  portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  into  English  verse,  and  with  ^vriting  little 
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pieces  for  the  use  of  chiklren.  He  undertook 
the  compilation  of  a  dictionary,  concerning 
■which  he  is  said  to  have  obserwd  to  a  friend, 
who  asked  him  wiiat  he  was  about,  that  "  he 
was  doing  nothing  that  required  a  reasonable 
soul."  Towards  tlie  close  of  his  life  he  en- 
gaged earnestly  in  theological  subjects.  He 
published  in  1732,  "  A  sober  and  charitable 
Disquisition  concerning  the  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  designed  to  recom- 
mend candour  and  mutual  forbearance  in  the 
champions  of  different  sides  relative  to  that  my- 
sterious tenet.  In  the  same  year  he  published, 
"  A  fit  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Woolston's  fifth  Discourse  on 
the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  to  which  he  add- 
ed a  liberal  preface,  arguing  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  magistrate  in  such  disputes. 
Another  work  of  the  same  year,  and  his  last, 
was,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
and  the  Christian  Revelation,  against  the  defec- 
tive Account  of  the  one,  and  the  Exceptions 
against  the  other,  in  a  book  entitled,  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation."  All  these  were  well- 
reasoned  and  clearly-written  pieces;  yet  so 
Strongly  did  his  unfortunate  error  of  imagina- 
tion still  operate  on  his  mind,  that  in  a  very 
singular  dedication  of  the  latter  work  to  queen 
Caroline  (which  his  friends  would  not  suffer  to 
appear  there,  but  which  has  since  been  printed 
in  the  eighty-eighth  number  of  the  Adven- 
turer) he  asserted  and  described  with  great 
force  of  expression  the  existence  of  his  sup- 
posed malady  in  its  utmost  extent.  Of  all  the 
recorded  delusions  to  which  the  human  mind  has 
been  subjected,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  re- 
markable than  this,  which  apparently  could  not 
be  put  into  a  form  of  words  for  description, 
without  demonstratively  proving  its  fallacy. 
The  bad  state  of  health  which  his  sedentary 
life  and  deranged  spirits  brought  upon  him,  ter- 
minated his  days  in  his  fifty-second  year,  at  the 
close  of  1732.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BROWNE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and 
celebrated  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
London,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  i6oj. 
He  received  a  literary  education,  first  at  Win- 
chester school,  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  and  entering  on  the  pliysic  line,  pniCtised 
for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire.  His  mother 
having  married  sir  Thomas  Dutton,  who  had  a 
post  in  the  government  of  Irelaiui,  he  accom- 
panied his  step-father  on  a  visitation  of  all  the 
fortresses  of  that  kingdom.  Pursuing  the  in- 
clination he  had  thereby  acquired  for  travelling, 
he  visited  the  continent,  passed  some  time  at 


Montpellicr  and  Padua,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic  at  Leyden.     His  return  to  his 
own  country  was  probably  about    1634  ;    and 
two  years  afterivards  he  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Norwich  on  the  invitation  of  some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood.    Here  he  married,  and  attained  to  exten- 
sive practice  and  reputation.     In  1642  be  pub- 
lished   his     famous   work    entitled    "    Religio 
Medici,"    which  he  had    written,   or   at   least 
sketched  out,  seven  years  before,  and  which  had 
by   some    means   surreptitiously   got   into  the 
press.     This  piece  excited  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  all 
Europe,  was  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  met  with  warm  applause  and  severe  censure. 
Its  general  effect,  however,  was  a  great  accession 
of  fame   to  its  author.     In  1646  his    literary 
character  was  much  heightened  by  the  publi- 
cation   of  his    "   Pseudodoxia    Epideniica,    or 
Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,"  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary learning,  and  less  liable  to  objection  than 
the  former.     This  may  be  accounted  the  most 
solid    and    useful  of  his  productions  •,    for  his 
after- enquiries    turned   rather   upon   topics    of 
mere  curiosity  than  of  utility.     Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  duties  of  his  profession  now  be- 
gan to  occupy  die  greatest  part  of  his  time  ; 
for  it  was  not  till  1658  that  his  "  Hydriotaphia, 
or  Treatise  on  Urn-burial,"  and  his  "  Garden 
of  Cyrus,"  appeared  conjointly.     These  works 
ranked  him  high  among  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
researches  -,  and  we  find  that  sir  AV.  Uugdalc 
applied  to  him  for  his  assistance  in  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  undertakings;  and  he  m.iintairtfrd 
a  large    correspondence  among  the  learned  at 
home    and  abroad.     The    London   College  of 
Physicians  were  induced  by  his  reputation  to 
constitute  him  an  honorary  fellow  of  their  body 
in  1665  ;  and  king  Charles  II.  vifiting  Norwich 
on  a  progress  in  1 671,  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  with  singular  marks  of 
esteem.     Thus  decorated  with  civil  and  literary 
honours,  and  happy  in  the  affection  of  his  family 
and    friends,   he    passed    dirough  the  tranquil 
course  of  a  professional  and  literary  life,  and 
died,  after  completing  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
on  October  19,   1682.     His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Mancroft, 
Norwich.     He  left  behind  him  one  son,  after- 
wards   an    eminent    physician     [sec    Edw.ird 
Broivm'1,  and  three  daughters  ;  the  remains  of 
a  large  family. 

The  private  character  of  sir  Thomas  Browne 
was  very  amiable  and  estimable.  Plain  and 
unaffected  in  his  demeanour,  grave  and  rather 
sUcnt  in  conversation,  and  po.>.scsscd  of  an  equal 
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•flow  of  spirits,  he  displayed  only  in  his  writings 
the  singularity  of  his  conceptions  and  vivacity 
of  his  imagination.  He  was  generous  in  his 
mode  of  living,  charitable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  full  of  kindness  in  the  relations 
of  social  life.  His  literary  character  deserves 
more  particular  discussion. 

The  "  Religio  Medici"  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  any  thing  appropriated  to  z  profess  ion. 
It  is  the  creed  of  an  individual  upon  moral,  re- 
ligious,   and    metaphysical  subjects,    and    pro- 
bably never  suited  any  other  person  tlian  the 
writer.      He    begins    with   declaring   himself, 
from    serious    conviction,   a    Christian,    and    a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  to  whose 
decrees  he  submits  with  the  utmost  deference  ; 
and  he  thus  particularly  limits  the  range  of  his 
speculations  :  "  In  brief,  where  the  scripture  is 
silent,  the  church  is  my  text ;  where  that  speaks, 
'tis  but  my  comment :  where  there  is  a  joynt 
silence  of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my 
religion  from  Rome  or  Geneva,  but  the  dictates 
of  my  own  reason."     Thus   if  he  was  a  free 
thinker,  it  was  of  a  very  peculiar  cast ;  and  the 
vigour  of  his  faith  was  sufficient  to  silence  the 
objections    of   his    reason.     He    acknowledges 
that  diihculties  had  offered  themselves  to  him 
concerning  various  passages  of  scripture,  but  he 
triumphs  in  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
them,    not,    as  appears,   by  argument,  but  by 
faith,  the  merit  of  which  he  estimates  higher^ 
in   proportion    as    the    evidence  is  less.     This 
idea  he  pursues  in  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities 
.enough  in  religion  for  an  active  faith. — I  love 
to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery,  to  pursue  my  reason 
to  an  0  altitudo  ! — I  bless  myself,  and  am  thank- 
ful that  I  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles — then 
had  my  faith  been  thrust  upon  me. — I  think  it 
is  no  vulgar  part  of  faith  to  believe  a   thing 
not   only   above,   but  contrary  to  reason,  and 
against  the  arguments  of  our  proper  senses." 
5uch  language  in  later  times  might  have  been 
suspected   of   irony ;    but   the  general  cast  of 
temper  and  understanding  of  this  author  removes 
all  doubt  of  his  seriousness.     Fancy  and  feeling 
were  in  his  mind  predominant  over  judgment, 
and  his  tendency  to  superstition  and  enthusiasm 
is  plainly  enough  evinced  by  other    instances. 
He  was  fully  possessed  with  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  invisible  beings  holding  an  inter- 
mediate rank  between  the  human  and  angelic 
natures-,  favoured  the  notion  of  guardian  angels  ; 
was  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  apparitions  and 
of  diaboUcal    illusions  ;    and  affirms,  from  his 
own    knowledge,    the    certainty  of  witchcraft. 
,  This  last  article  of  his  belief  was  not  so  harmless 


as  his  other  fanciful  opinions  ;  for  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  sensible  Essay  on  Witchcraft, 
animadverting  upon  a  trial  of  two  supposed 
criminals  of  this  species  before  lord  chief-justice 
Hale,  at  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  in  1664,  mentions 
that  "  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Noi-wich,  the 
famous  physician  of  his  time,  was  in  <;ourc,  and 
was  desired  by  my  lord  chief-baron  to  give  his 
judgment  in  the  case  :  and  he  declared,  that  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Jits  viere  natural, 
hut  heightened  by  the  devil^s  co-operalihg  -with  the 
malice  of  the  luitches,  at  ivhose  instance  he  did  the 
•uitlainies"  And  lie  added,  that  "  in  Denmark 
there  had  lately  been  a  great  discovery  of  witches, 
who  used  the  very  same  way  of  afflicting  per- 
sons, by  conveying  pins  into  them."  This  de- 
claration from  a  man  of  such  authority  was 
thought  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  occa- 
sioning the  condemnation  of  the  wretched 
victims,  whose  execution  was  one  of  tlic  latest 
instances  of  the  kind  by  which  the  English 
annals  are  disgraced. 

His  natural  disposition,  however,  was  not  to- 
wards severity  or  intolerance.     He  expresses  no 
antipathy  to  sectaries,  declares  against  persecu- 
tion, and  was   almost  tempted  by  his  benevo- 
lence to  doubt  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments, and  the  absolute  condemnation  of  virtu- 
ous heathens.     In  the  moral  part  of  his  work 
■Jie  frequently  expatiates,  with  a  noble  glow  of 
language,  on  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  a  favourable  opinion  of  man- 
kind in  general.     Indeed,  the  view  he  gives  of 
his  own  character  is  highly  pleasing,   and   if  it 
could  be  supposed  that  he  was  able  to  paint 
himself   with    impartiality,    no    human    being 
could  approach  nearer  to  perfection.     But  it  is 
too  obvious  that  vanity  had  a  great  share  in  his 
moral  composition ;  and,  perhaps,  the  work  it- 
self owed  its  existence  rather  to  the  fondness  of 
talking  about  himself  and  his  opinions,  than  to 
any  serious  design  of  improving  mankind.     As 
its  popularity  is  now  at  an  end,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  enter  more  minutely  into  its  contents, 
or  particularly  to  notice  the  attacks  which  were 
made  upon  it.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
sir  Kenelm  Digby  bestowed  some  gentle  and 
liberal  animadversion  upon  it ;    that  Alexander 
Ross  attacked  it  in  a  heavy  performance  ;   and 
that,  while    in    general  it   was  much  admired 
abroad,  the  German  divines  treated  it  with  se- 
vere censure  ;  and  tnorc  theologico  represented  the 
author  as  an  infidel,  and  even  an  atheist,  though 
almost  every  page  displays  the  fervour  of  his 
piety,  and  the  docility  of  his  belief. 

The  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  ;  or,  Enquiries 
into  very  many  received  Tenets  and  commonly 
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presumed  Truths;"  is  a  larger  and  more  solid 
work.  It  begins  with  u  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  error.  The  remote  ones  he  makes  to  be  tke 
common  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
erroneous  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  more 
immediate  ones  are  misapprehension,  false  de- 
duction, credulity,  supinity,  and  adherence  to 
antiquity,  tradition,  and  authority.  All  these 
he  examines  with  great  strength  of  reason  and 
liberality  of  sentiment ;  and  in  treating  of  the 
latter  of  these  sources  he  exhibits  a  vas^  extent 
of  learning,  and  gives  a  judicious  critique  upon 
all  the  ancient  writers  on  natural  history.  An- 
other source  of  error  on  which  he  lays  great 
stress,  but  in  which  he  will  probably  appear 
less  of  a  philosopher,  is  the  macliination  of  the 
great  enemy  of  truth,  Satan,  After  this  preH- 
minary  matter,  he  proceeds  to  the  specification 
of  particular  errors,  which  he  divides  into  va- 
rious heads,  natural  and  literary.  Though  t!ic 
state  of  science  was  at  that  time  such  as  left  a 
large  mass  of  erroneous  opinion,  and  drough  the 
author  himself  had  not  admitted  all  the  light 
which  the  improvements  in  philosophy  afforded 
(for  he  opposed  the  Copernican  system  of  astro- 
nomy, and  strongly  contended  for, the  immobi- 
lity of  the  earth),  yet  he  displays  an  enlarged  and 
penetrating  understanding  upon  a  great  number 
of  points.  This  work  went  through  many  edi- 
tions at  home,  and  was  well  received  abroad. 

His  treatise  entitled,  '*  Hydriotaphia  ;  or,  on 
Urn-burial  j"  was  composed  on  occasion  of  the 
discovery  of  some  funeral  urns  in  Norfolk.  It 
gives  scope  to  some  curious  erudition  concern- 
ing the  different  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  tract 
called,  "  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  j  or,  the  quin- 
cuncial,  lozenge,  or  network  Plantations  of  the 
Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  and  mystically 
considered ;"  is  a  very  singular  and  whimsical 
performance,  marked  with  the  fanciful  charac- 
ter of  the  author.  As  to  the  posthumous 
pieces,  published  from  his  papers  by  archbishop 
Tenlson,  they  chiefly  relate  to  subjects  connect- 
ed with  antiquities,  and,  like  the  two  last,  be- 
long to  the  class  of  mere  literary  curiosities. 
Tluy  first  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of  sir 
Thomas  Browne's  works,  printed  in  1686.  Of 
all  his  writings  it  may  be  said,  that  where  the 
reader  does  not  meet  with  useful  Instructlou, 
he  will  not  fail  of  information  and  amusement ; 
for  the  author,  though  frequently  trilling,  fanci- 
ful, and  paradoxical,  is  never  dull.  He  wrote 
nothing  expressly  belonging  to  his  own  profes- 
sion, except  a  short  letter  of  advice  01  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  exhibits  more  erudi- 
tion than  judgment.     Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 


one  of  Browne's  biographers,  has  given  a  mas- 
terly description  of  his  genius  and  style  of 
writing,  with  an  extract  from  which  we  shall 
close  this  article. 

"  His  exuberance  of  knowledge  and  pleni- 
tude of  ideas  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency 
of  his  reasoning,  and  the  clearness  of  his  deci- 
sions ;  on  whatever  subject  he  employed  his 
mind,  there  started  up  immediately  so  many 
images  before  him,  that  he  lost  one  by  grasping 
another — His  style  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it 
is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but  ob- 
scure ;  it  saikci,  but  does  not  please  :  his  tropes 

are  harsh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth His 

style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages  ;  a 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to- 
gether from  distant  regions,  with  terms  origi- 
nally appropriate  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  vio- 
lence i:-to  the  service  of  another.  He  must, 
however,  be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our 
philosophical  diction  ;  and  in  defence  of  his  un- 
common words  and  expressions,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  he  had  uncommon  sentiments,  and 
was  not  content  to  express,  in  many  words, 
that  idea  for  which  any  language  Qould  supply 
a  single  term-  Biogr.  Britun.  Johison's  Life 
of  Broivne.     Biowiiii's  Jf^orLs. — A. 

BROWNE, Willi  AM,  a  poet  of  corvsiderabie 
merit  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  in  1590.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  and  thence  re- 
moved to  the  Inner-Temple,  London.  Like  many 
other  nominal  law  students,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  devoteii  himself  to  niorcagreeablestudies, 
the  first  fruits  of  which  were  his  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals,"  published  in  1613,  fol.  but  mostly 
written  before  his  twentieth  year.  Tliese  were 
received  with  so  much  approbation,  that  in 
16 14  he  followed  them  witli  his  "  Shepherd's 
Pipe,  in  seven  Eclogues,"  8vc. ;  and  in  16  lO 
appeared  the  second  part  of  his  "  Britannia's 
Pastorals."  By  these  works  he  acquired  a  grc.it 
reputation,  and  not  undeservedly.  His  ver3ifi- 
cation  is,  in  general,  extremely  harmonious, 
frequently  not  yieliling  to  the  most  correcr  spe- 
cimens of  more  polished  times.  His  images 
are  often  truly  poetical,  and  his  expressions  p.>- 
thetleally  simple  and  natur.d.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  strained 
thoughts,  extravagant  conceptions,  and  puerili- 
ties, which  characterised  the  poetry  of  the  day, 
derived  from  the  Italian  model,  and  which 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  accompany  nllcporic.il  pas- 
toral. They  were  several  times  reprinted,  but 
had  almost  sunk  in  oblivion  when  the  last  edi- 
tion of  them  was  published  by  T.  Davies,  in 
1772,  in  3  vols.    i^mo.      Browne  seeing    not 
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long  to  have  cultivated  the  muses.  In  1624  he 
returned  to  Exeter-college,  and  became  tutor  to 
Robert  Dormer  earl  of  Caernarvon.  After 
quitting  the  university,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  where, 
unlike  most  poets,  "  he  got  wealth  and  pur- 
chased an  estate"  (Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.)  Little 
more  is  recorded  of  him,  nor  is  it  known  when 
he  died.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BRUCE,  James,  a  celebrated  modern  travel- 
ler, was  born  at  Kinnaird-house  in  Scotland,  in 
1730.     He  was  honourably  descended  by  both 
parents,  though  he  derived  only  by  the  female 
side  that  origin  from  the  royal  house  of  Bruce, 
on  which  he  highly  valued  himself.     He  had  his 
early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Har- 
row in  Middlesex,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  facility  with  which  he  performed  his 
literary  exercises.     On  leaving  that  seminary  he 
entered  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  pursued  a  course  of  studies  to  qualify  him 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.     Circumstances, 
however,  caused  a  change   in  the  plan  of  his 
future  life,   and  going  to  London,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  wine-merchant,  whose 
daughter  he  married.     Upon  her  death,  which 
happened  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  abroad, 
during  which  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  paternal  estate  of  Kinnaird.     After  his 
return  to  England,  views  were  opened  to  him 
of  public  employment,  first  by  lord  Chatham, 
and  afterwards  by  lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  G. 
Grenville.     From  these,  however,  nothing  re- 
sulted ;  and  it  was  to  lord  Halifax  that  he  was 
at  length  indebted  for  an  appointment  to  the 
consulship  of  Algiers,  connected,  in  his  own 
intentions  at  least,  with  a  future  journey  of  dis- 
covery into  the  inland  parts  of   Africa.     He 
repaired  to  his  post  in  1 763,  and  employed  him- 
self there  for  a  year  in  close  study  of  the  orien- 
tal languages.     He  began  his  travels  in  those 
parts   with   visiting   Tunis,  Tripoly,   Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
He,  or  more  probably  the  Italian  draughtsman 
who  accompanied  him,  made  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
king's  library  at  Kew,  and  constitute,   accord- 
ing to  his  own  lofty  language,  "  the  most  mag- 
nificent present  in  that  line  ever  made  by  a  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign."     Of  these  travels,  how- 
ever, he  never  published  any  account. 

It  was  in  June,  1768,  that  he  set  out  on  the 
grand  expedition,  which  had  long  been  nearest 
his  heart,  a  journey  to  discover  the  sources  of 
^he  Nile.  He  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  embarked  on  the 


Nile,  and  navigated  as  far  as  Syene.    He  tlience 
crossed  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  arriving 
at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix, 
making   various  excursions   into  the   country- 
After  several  detentions,  he  reached  Gondar  m 
Abyssinia,  in  February,  1770.     In  that  country 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  of  rank 
of  both  sexes,  by  acting,  as  occasion  required, 
in  the  several  capacities  of  physician,  courtier, 
and  i-^ldier.     It  was  not,   indeed,  dilTicult  for 
one,  vC'ith  his  natural  and  acquired  advantages, 
to  exhibit  a  decided  superiority  to  a  set  of  igno- 
rant savages  ;  yet  fortune  also  seems  to  have  be- 
friended him  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  the 
many  critical  emergences  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  narration,  he  always  came  off  with 
credit  and  success.     On  November   14,   1770, 
he  attained  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  the 
sight  'f  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  on  discovering 
of  which  he  congratulates  himself  in  the  most 
boastful   and  raptui-ous  terms,  as   the  accom- 
plishment of  what,  from  all  antiquity,  had  been 
thought  a  task  scarcely  to  be  performed  by  a 
mortal.     Yet,  not  to  cavil  about  the  propriety 
with  which  any  one  spring  can  be  called  the 
real  source  of  such  a  river  as  the  Nile,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  visited  the 
very  same  fountains.     Mr.  Bruce's  inordinate 
triumph  on  this  occasion  betrays  either  an  igno- 
rance, or  want  of  good  faith,  which  cannot  but 
throw  some  suspicion  on  his  other  narrations. 
On  his  return  to  Gondar,  he  found  Abyssinia 
involved  in  a  civil  war ;   and  engaging  on  the 
part  of  the  reigning  king,   he  was  present  in 
three  actions,  in  which  he  signalised  his  valour 
and  military  skill.     It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  that  bar- 
barous country,  he  obtained  permission  to  leave 
it.     He  spent  nearly  thirteen  months  in  travel- 
ling back  to  Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
underwent  perils  and  fatigues,  through  which 
nothing  but  the  greatest  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, and  firmness  of  mind,  could  have  carried 
him.     In    particular,  his  journey  through  the 
deserts  of  Upper  Egypt  was,  beyond  descrip- 
tion, dreadful ;  all  his  camels  perished   on  the 
road,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  bag- 
gage, which,  however,  he  afterwards  recovered. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1773,  having 
passed  some  time  in  France,   at  the  seat  of  the 
count  de  Buffon,  who  received  him  with  great 
hospitality,  and  always  mentions  him  in  terms 
of  high  regard. 

Retiring  to  his  paternal  seat  of  Kinnaird,  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  the  security  and 
improvement  of  his  property,  occupied  his 
time  several  years,  and  prevented  his  gratifying 
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the  public  curiosity,  which  had  been  strongly 
incited  by  reports  of  his  travels  and  extraordi- 
nary adventures.  He  married  again,  cultivated 
his  waste  grounds,  embellished  his  house,   and 


causing  him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
raising  him  many  enemies,  he  left  Florence  in 
1529,  and  with  his  brothers,  who  were  printers. 


J,  J  r      -1    J     •,  ,-  '■^P3'r<^d  to  Venice,  where,  in  I  CT  2,  he  publish- 

added  a  museum    furn.shed  w.th  a  number  of  ed  his  Italian  version  of  the  Bibie,  dedicated  to 

cunous  articles  relating  to  oriental  history  and  king  Francis  I.  of  France.     It  was'accompanicS 

letters.  _   At  length  his  long-expected  work  ap-  with  a  diffuse  commentary  in  seven  volume, 

peared  m  1790,'in  five  large  quarto  volumes,  folio.     This  version  met  Jkh  much  criticism 

decorated  with  fine  plates.    1  hat  the.e  volumes  as  well  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  the  style 

are  replete  with  curious  information  concerning  as  the  numerous  errors  in  doctrine  it  was  sup- 

a  part  of  the  world  before  very  little  known  to  posed  to  contain  ;  whence  it  cannot  be  doubted. 

Europeans,  is  generally  acknowledged ;  as  well  that  he  had  really  imbibed  some  of  the  princi- 

as  that  the  account  of  the  author  s  own  adven-  pies  of  the  reformers.     Though  he  pretended 

tures  IS  often  highly  mterest.ng,  and  that  many  to  have  translated  directly  from  the  ori-rinals 

of  the   descriptions   introduced    into  the  work  father  Simon   has  demonstrated  that  he    had 

arc  grand  and  sublime.     Several  particular  pas-  little   knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  for  the 

sages,  however,  excited  doubts  concerning  the  most   part   made  use  of  the  Latin  version   of 

writer's  veracity  ;  and  tlie  general  air  of  vanity  Pagnini.    His  labours  were  solemnly  prohibited 

and  self-consequence  which  runs  through  the  in  Italy,  and  were  anathematised  by  catholics  in 

whole,  have  disposed  many  readers  to  deny  it  general ;  but  the  reformers  encouraged   thenj, 

that    credit  to  which  it  is  perhaps  justly  en-  and  printed  several  editions,  of  which  the  best 

titled.     Yet  strong  objections  have  been  urged  is  that  of  Venice  in  1546-48,  3  vols.  fol.    Bru- 


against  some  parts,  which  have  never  been  an- 
swered •,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  work  is  not  altogether  such  as  to 
satisfy  an  enquirer  into  the  facts  of  natural  his- 
tory and  human  manners.  The  great  natural- 
ist Buffon,  however,  appears  thoroughly  to  rely  notes,  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaec ;  and  he  published 
upon  Mr.  Bruce's  communications,  of  which,  a  folio  volume  of  "  Dialogues."  Aretine,  writ- 
in  his  latest  writings,  he  has  made  frequent  use. 


cioli  was  suffered  to  live  unmolested  in  Venice, 
where  he  employed  liimself  in  a  variety  of  lite- 
rary works.  He  gave  Italian  translations  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  of  several  pieces 
of   Aristotle  and   Cicero;  and   editions,   with 


,  in  his  latest  writing; 

The  style  of  this  work  is  harsh  and  unpolished, 
though  often  animated  and  energetic.  The  last 
volume,  consisting  of  a  translation  from  the 
historical  annals  of  Abyssinia,  is  very  tedious 
and  uninteresting.  On  the  whole,  the  work 
has  not  advanced  in  reputation,  nor  has  a  se- 
cond edition  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  retirement,  maintained  the 
character  of  an  elegant  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainer, and  an  amiable  man  in  the  domestic  re- 
lations of  life,  but  capricious  in  his  friendships, 
and  haughty  and  arrogant  to  strangers.  Per- 
haps his  negligence  in  vindicating  his  veracity, 
might  be  owing  to  the  indignant  spirit  with 
which  he  bore  the  charge  of  falsehood.  He 
died  in  April,  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent of  falling  down  stairs  as  he  was  recon- 
ducting some  guests  whom  he  had  been  enter- 
taining.    Encyclcp.  Brilan.  Sttppl. — A. 

BRQCIOLI,  Antony,  an  industrious  Ita- 
lian writer,  was  born  at  Florence,  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  Having  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Julio  de  RIedici 
in  1522,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
France,  wlience  he  returned  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  family  in  1527.  But  the  freedom 
with  which  he   spoke  of   monks   and  priests 

VOL.  II. 


ing  to  him  in  1542,  says,  "  Are  you  not  satis- 
fied with  having  composed  more  volumes  than 
you  are  years  old  ;  and  with  having  spread  your 
name  through  the  whole  world  ?"    He  was  still 
livingini554.  Tirahofcki.   Noiiv. Diet. Hist — A. 
BRUCKKR,   John    James,    a  learned  and 
worthy  lutheran    clergyman,    well    known    by 
his  valuable  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  was  born 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1696,  at  Augsburg,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  a  burgher.     He  stu- 
died at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  ill  171 8,  and  two  years  after,  he  re- 
turned to  tire  place  of  liis  birtli.     In   1724  he 
became  rector  at  Kaufbcueren,  and  as  he  had 
already  acquired  some  fame  by  his  writings,  he 
was   chosen  a   member    of   the    Academy   of 
Sciences  at  Berlin   in    1731.     He   was  after- 
wards invited  to  Augsburg  to  be  pastor  of  St. 
Ulric's  church  and  senior  minister,  and  died 
there  in  1770.     Among  his  works  arc  :  "  Tcn- 
tamen  Introductionis  in  Historiain  Doctrinx-  dc 
Ideis,"  Jc/M,   1 7 19,  4to. ;  «' Medir.uiones  Phi- 
losophicae  de  falsa  Virtute  Exemplo  Alcxandri 
Magni  illustrata,"  ibid.  1720,  410.;   "  Historia 
Philosophici    Doctrina    de    Ideis,"    Juphiig, 
1723,  8vo. ;  "  De  Vita  &  Siriptis  CI.  Ltrin- 
geiV'  'I'id-   1724,  8vo. ;  "  Otiuni  Vindeiitiiin, 
sivc  Mclctematum    Historico-riiiloMiplucorLiji 
V  u 
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Triga,"  ibii!.  i-ji^,  8vo. ;  "  His-toria  Yltx  Adol- 
phorum  Occonum,"  Lcipsic,  1734,410. ;  "  Dis- 
sertatio  Epistol.  de  VitaHier.  Wolfii,"  ibid. 
1739,  4to.  ;  "  De  Hoeschelii  Mentis  in  rem 
Litterariam,"  ibid.  1739,  4to.  ;  "  Instltutiones 
Historic  Philosophic?E,"  ibid.  1747,  8vo.  and 
1756,  8vo.  Brucker's  most  important  work, 
and  that  by  which  he  acquired  tlie  greatest  re- 
putation, is  his  "  Historia  Critica  Philoso- 
phise," published  at  Leipsic  between  the  years 
1742  and  I  744,  in  four  large  volumes  in  quarto, 
and  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  the  year 
1767,  with  improvements  and  considerable  ad- 
ditions, in  six  volumes  quarto.  This  work  is 
better  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  ex- 
cellent abridged  translation  of  it  by  the  late  Dr. 
Enfield.  Adc-lu?ig's  Contimiation  of  Jocher's  Ge- 
lehrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

BRUEYS,  David   Augustin,  born  of  an 
ancient  protestant  family  at  Aix,  in  1640,  was 
brought  up  to  the  law,  in  which  he  became  an 
advocate  ;  but  a  taste  for  controversial  theology 
caused  him  to  pursue  the  studies  of  that  science, 
and  he  published,   in  1682,  an  answer  to  Bos- 
suet's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 
That  celebrated  prelate  made  the  most  effec- 
tual  reply  by  converting  him   to  the   catholic 
faith  ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  he  entered  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,   and  began  to  write  in  favour 
of  his  new   opinions.     For  some  years  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  champion  of  popery 
against  Jurieu,   Lenfant,  and  other   protestant 
divines  ;  but  his  works  in  this  capacity  are  sunk 
into  oblivion.    He  is  now  remembered  for  com- 
positions of  a  very  diflei-ent  kind,  and  which, 
considering  the  doctrine  of  his  church  respect- 
ing them,  may  throw  some  doubt  on  the  since- 
rity of  his  conversion.     For  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  obtaining   a  seat  in  the  tlieatre  gratis, 
he    composed    a    number  of  dramatic  pieces, 
partly  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Palaprat. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  comedy 
of  "  Lc  Grondeur"  (The  Grumbler),  preferred 
by  Voltaire  to  all  the  lighter  pieces  of  Moliere; 
and  the  revived  ancient  piece  called,  "  L'Avo- 
cat  Patelin,"   distinguished  for  its  humourous 
simplicity.     Several  of  his  other  comic  works 
^in  prose  have  striking  parts.     In  verse  he  did 
not  so  well  succeed,  nor  have  his  tragedies  at- 
tained any  considerable  reputation.     Brueys  re- 
sumed controversy  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
composed,  among  others,  a  work  of  some  note, 
entitled,  "  The  History  of  Fanaticism  in  our 
Times,"  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cevennes. 
This   lively   and  industrious  writer,  generally 
called  the  abbe  Brueys,  died  at  Montpellier  in 


1723,  aged  83.  His  dramatic  works  were  col- 
lected into  3  vols,  in  1735-  Moreri.  Noi/v. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BRUMOY,   Peter,    a   celebrated    Frencli 
writer,  of  the  order  of   Jesuits,  was  born   at 
Rouen  in  1688.     He  commenced  his  noviciate 
at  Paris  in  1704,  and  finished  his  theological 
Studies  at  Caen.     He  passed  several  years  in  the 
provinces,  teaching  rhetoric.     In  1722  he  took 
the  vows  at  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  with  tlie 
education  of  the  prince  de  Talmont,     He  also 
engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux, 
in  which  he  was  employed  till  1739,  when,  in 
consequence  of  being  the  editor  of  father  Mar- 
gat's  History  of  Tamerlane,  he  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a  temporary  exile  from   Paris.     Pre- 
viously, however,  he  had  made  himself  known 
by  a  considerable    number  of   learned  works, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned.     On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  employed  to  continue  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Galilean  Church,"  the  twelfth  vo- 
lume of  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  when  he 
was  taken  oft"  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1 742,  re- 
gretted  as  an  amiable  man,   and  an  estimable 
writer.     The  work  which  has  principally  con- 
ferred celebrity  on  father  Brumoy  is  his  "  Thea- 
tre des  Grecs"  (Greek  Theatre),  in  3  vols.  410. 
containing  translations  (in  prose)  and  analyses 
of  the  principal  Greek  tragedies,  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  Greek  theatre,  remarks,  parallels, 
&c.     This  is  a  work  in  great  esteem  for  its 
erudition  and  good  taste,  though  the  author  is 
charged  by  some  with  too  strong  a  bias  towards 
the  ancients,  and  Voltaire  is  displeased  that  he 
has  not  sufficiently  felt  the  great  superiority  of 
the  French  theatre  above  the  Greek.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  who  make  a  display  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tragedians,  have 
derived  it  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Bru- 
mov.      He    published  likewise   a  considerable 
number  of  pieces  of  his  own  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 
1 74 1,   consisting  of   some  long  Latin  poems, 
epistles,  and  dramatic  pieces,  tragic,  comic,  and 
pastoral.     His  Latin  poetry  is  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Lucretius-,  and  one  on  "The  Passions," 
has  been  much  commended  for  the  elevation  of 
its   sentiments,   and   its   poetic  beauties.     His 
tragedies  are  thought  to  excel  in  painting  the 
tender  passions,  but  to  have  no  other   merit. 
Brumoy   also   finished   the    "  Revolutions   of 
Spain,"    begun    by   father   Orleans.      Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BRUN,  Charles  le,  usually  reckoned  the 
prince  of  French  painters,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1 61 9.  His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  de- 
scended from  a  Scotch  family,  probably  of  tlie 
name  of  Brown,    No  one  ever  displayed  earlier 
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the  bent  of  his  genius,  for  he  is  said,  at  four 
years  old,  to  have  taken  coals  from  the  fire  in 
order  to  draw  with  upon  the  floor;  and  at 
twelve,  to  have  made  a  very  good  portrait  of  his 
grandfather.  He  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
Vouet,  whom  he  surprised  by  his  rapid  pro- 
gress. His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  in 
1642,  by  the  chancellor  Seguicr,  to  Italy, 
where  for  six  years  he  boarded  with  tlie  famous 
Poussin.  Here  he  copied  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  made  a  very  particular  study 
of  the  costume  of  different  ages  and  nations, 
which  ever  after  justly  entitled  him  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  a  learned  painter.  He  painted  several 
pieces  at  Rome  in  the  taste  of  Poussin,  so  as  to 
deceive  the  connoisseurs.  He  was,  however, 
a  much  better  colourist  than  that  artist.  In 
1648  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  received  in  the 
academy,  and  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  in 
it.  He  engaged  in  the  highest  branch  of  his 
art,  historical  and  allegorical  painting ;  for 
which,  extensive  knowledge,  correct  taste, 
strong  expression,  and  elevated  ideas,  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  He  was  fond  of  great  works,  in 
which  he  employed  suitable  care  and  diligence, 
always  first  drawing  his  figures  naked,  in  order 
to  secure  their  correctness,  and  then  cloathing 
them  with  drapery.  Tlie  superintendant  Fou- 
ijuet  patronised  him,  and  recommended  him  to 
cardinal  Mazarin,  who  gave  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  king.  Colbert  afterw.ards  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  tlie  king's  first  painter,  and  to 
be  ennobled  in  1662.  Lewis  XIV.  distinguish- 
ed him  by  particular  marks  of  favour;  and 
while  he  was  painting  tlie  family  of  Darius  at 
Fontaiiiebleau,  was  accustomed  to  come  daily 
for  two  hours  to  see  him  work.  The  great 
/events  in  the  history  of  Alexander,  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  genius  of  le  Brun,  who 
gave  a  noble  air  and  a  character  of  grandeur  to 
his  principal  personages.  As  a  proof  of  his 
nice  attention  to  truth  and  nature,  it  is  said 
that  he  caused  Persian  horses  to  be  drawn  at 
Aleppo  as  models  for  those  he  painted  in  Alex- 
ander's battles. 

Le  Brun  painted  for  Colbert  the  chapel  and 
pavilion  of  Aurora  at  his  seat  of  Sceaux.  By 
the  influence  of  that  minister,  tlie  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  royal  works  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  partieuhirly  that  of  the  Gobelin  ma- 
nufactory, wliere  he  had  lodgings,  with  a  con- 
siderable pension.  He  made  designs  for  this  ta- 
pestry, of  tlie  four  seasons  and  four  elements, 
engraved  by  le  Clcre.  His  comprehensive  ge- 
nius embraced  every  thing  in  the  fire  arts,  and 
liis  taste  contributed  to  decorate  the  peculiar 
iuagiiillcent*^  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.     He 


was  placed  at  the  head,  and  had  the  entire  di- 
rection, of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  promoted  tlie  interests  of  the  art, 
and  particularly  by  procuring  the  establishment 
of  a  new  academy  at  Rome  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  young  artists  selected  from  Paris. 

His  pencil,  like  the  talents  of  all  the  men  of 
genius  in  France  at  that  time,  was  long  conse- 
crated to  the  adulation  of  tlie  ^raiid  motiarqiie  ; 
and,  besides  other  works  of  the  kind  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  great  gallery  there  occupied  him  for 
fourteen  years,  in  representing,  by  a  mixture  of 
history  and  allegory,  the  splendid  events  of  that 
reign,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Such 
a  work  could  not  fail  of  giving  mucli  scope  for 
criticism,  and  accordingly  his  fame  has  received 
little  advantage  from  it. 

On  the  succession  of  Louvois  to  Colbert  as 
superintendant  of  tlie  royal  edifices,  the  dislike 
of  this  minister  to  his  predecessor  fell  upon  all 
his  favourites,  and  particularly  upon  le  Brun. 
Mignard  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him,  antl 
every  opportunity  was  taken  to  mortify  him, 
notwithstanding  the  king  still  treated  him  with 
regard.  Too  sensible  of  these  vexations,  he  fell 
into  a  decline,  and  died  in  1690,  in  his  seventv- 
first  year,  leaving  no  posterity. 

Le  Brun  supported  the  dignity  of  his  station  by 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  lived  in  a 
corresponding  style.  His  works  were  sought  by 
foreign  princes,  and  tiie  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
requested  his  portrait  for  his  gallery.  He  had, 
however,  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  compe- 
titors, which  he  particularly  shewed  towards 
his  truly  formid.ible  rival,  le  Sueur.  When 
this  great  genius  lay  on  his  death-bed,  le  Bi  un 
having  visited  him,  said  on  liis  departure,  "  that 
Death  was  going  to  take  a  great  thorn  out  of 
his  foot."  An  unfeeling  speech  !  which  pro- 
bably was  the  c«/v  foundation  of  tlie  report, 
that  le  Brun  had  procured  poison  to  be  admini- 
stered to  him. 

Tlie  merits  of  le  Brun  as  a  painter  are  great- 
ness of  conception,  good  ordoiinance,  expres- 
sion, and  elevation.  He  is  censured  for  too 
much  of  the  French  flutter  and  atfeaation,  a 
want  of  variety  in  his  attitudes  and  draperies, 
and  deficiency  in  colouring.  His  most  valued 
works  are,  Alexander's  IVittles,  the  engravines 
from  whieli  immortalised  C;.  ."Xudraii;  the  Pe- 
nitent Magdalen,  a  most  admirable  piece  !  tlic 
Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  St.  John 
in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  many  more,  of  wliiih 
a  catalogue  would  be  tedious.  Many  capital 
engravers  have  copied  Iiis  de^i^ns.  Le  '' 
wrote  two  works,  one  "On  Pluv-io-uomv, 
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other  "  On  tlit  Passions,"  the  figures  of  which 
last  are  well  known  as  models  for  drawing. 
D' Argc-nville  Vies  des  Peintres. — A. 

BR  UN,  Peter  le,  a  learned  ecclesiastical 
writer,  was  born  at  Brignole  in  Provence,  in 
i6<5i,  and  became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  For 
thirteen  years  he  gave  lectures  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  Magloire  at  Paris,  on  the  scriptures, 
councils,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Pie  publish- 
ed in  1693,  "  Letters  to  prove  the  Illusion  of 
Philosophers  on  the  Divining  Rod ;"  which  af- 
terwards appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  under 
the  title  of  "  Critical  History  of  the  supersti- 
tious Practices  which  have  seduced  the  Vulgar, 
and  embarrassed  the  Learned,  with  the  Method 
and  Principles  for  discriminating  the  natural 
from  the  supernatural  Effects,"  3  vols.  lamo. 
This  would  have  been  a  more  truly  philosophi- 
cal work,  had  not  the  author  by  system  been 
obliged  to  admit  the  reality  of  diabolical  illu- 
sions, which,  of  course,  must  interfere  with 
the  natural  explanation  of  fraudulent  decep- 
tions. He  also  wrote,  "  An  historical  and 
doctrinal  Treatise  on  theatrical  Spectacles," 
i2mo.  ;  in  which  he  maintains  their  unlawful- 
ness to  a  Christian,  against  Caftaro  a  Theatine. 
The  abbe  Bignon  liaving  engaged  him  to  write 
upon  liturgies,  he  published  an  elaborate  work 
on  this  subject  in  4  vols.  8vo.;  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1716  under  the  title  of  "A  literal, 
historical,  and  doctrinal  Explanation  of  the 
Prayers  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Mass,"  &c.;  and 
the  three  others  in  1726,  under  that  of  "  Ex- 
planation of  the  Mass,"  &c.  &c.  His  opinions 
on  the  consecration  of  the  mass  were  attacked 
by  father  Bougeant,  a  Jesuit,  which  gave  rise  to 
various  controversial  publications  ;  and  le  Brun 
was  still  occupied  in  reply  to  his  opponents, 
when  a  disorder  of  his  breast  carried  him  off  in 
January,  1729,  aged  sixty-seven.  As  a  writer, 
he  was  profound  and  methodical,  with  a  clear 
and  simple  style.  His  piety  was  equal  to  his 
erudition.     Jllorei-i.     N'ouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BRUNEHAUD,  orBRUNECHiLDE,a  woman 
celebrated  in  French  history  for  her  policy  and 
her  crimes,  was  the  daughter  of  Athanagild, 
king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  was  married 
in  568  to  Sigebert  I.  king  of  Austrasia.  Her 
beauty,  high  birth,  affability,  and  ready  abju- 
ration of  the  Arian  heresy,  endeared  her  to  her 
husband  and  people,  and  during  the  life  of  Sige- 
bert there  appears  no  stain  on  her  character. 
After  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  before 
Tournay,  by  the  procurement,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  the  ambitious  and  cruel  Fredegonde, 
wife  of  his  brother  Chilperic  king  of  Soissons, 
phildebcrt,  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased  king 


and  Brunehaud,  was  safely  conveyed  to  Metz 
by  the  general  Gondebaud,  and  there  proclaim- 
ed his  father's  successor.  Brunehaud  and  her 
two  daughters,  meantime,  were  seized  and  sent 
to  Rouen.  Here  her  charms  had  such  an  inv 
fluence  over  prince  Merovee,  son  of  Chilpericj 
that  he  married  her.  Chilperic,  however,  march- 
ing to  Rouen,  parted  the  new-married  couple, 
and  sent  Brunehaud  and  her  daughters  back  to 
Austrasia.  Assuming  the  regency  during  her 
son's  minority,  she  commenced  that  course  of 
hostility  with  Fredegonde,  which  for  many 
years  made  the  Franks  the  victims  of  female 
pride  £nd  passion.  Her  young  husband  Me- 
rovee made  his  escape  to  her  dominions,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him 
to  remain  there,  and  he  was  at  length  betrayed 
to  his  father,  and  put  to  death.  She  afterwards 
took  the  part  of  Gondebaud,  the  supposed  sou 
of  Clotaire,  designing  to  marry  him,  and  in- 
duced her  son  to  take  up  arms  in  his  support  j 
but  by  the  influence  of  Gontran  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  young  king  was  led  to  abandon  his 
cause,  and  he  soon  after  was  killed.  Brunehaud 
seems  to  have  lost  much  of  her  authority  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  her  son  Childebcrt ; 
but  when  he  died,  in  596,  and  was  succeeded 
in  Austrasia  by  his  young  son  Theodebert,  she 
resumed  the  regency  of  that  kingdom.  Here, 
her  etforts  to  preserve  her  power,  for  which  end 
it  is  said  she  freely  used  both  steel  and  poison, 
involved  her  in  such  enmities  with  the  nobles, 
that  they  procured  her  banishment ;  and  she 
arrived  in  a  very  destitute  condition  in  the  do- 
minions of  her  other  grandson,  Thierry  king 
of  Burgundy.  She  obtained  such  an  ascendency 
at  his  court,  that  she  engaged  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Paris  from  Clotaire,  their  cousin,  in  which 
they  succeeded.  It  was  then  her  great  object 
to  preserve  her  influence  over  Thierry,  which 
she  attempted  by  discouraging  him  from  mar- 
riage, and  allowing  the  free  indulgence  of  licen- 
tious amours.  At  the  same  time  she  attached 
herself  to  a  handsome  young  nobleman  named 
Protade,  whom  she  made  mayor  of  thfe  pa- 
lace, after  removing  Bertoalde  the  former 
mayor.  Her  favourite  was  however  destroyed 
by  the  jealous  nobles,  who  also  prevailed  upon 
Thierry  to  marry  a  Spanish  princess;  but  Bru- 
nehaud by  her  arts  prevented  the  marriage 
from  being  consummated,  and  caused  the  prin- 
cess to  be  sent  home.  These  scandals  occa- 
sioned some  of  the  clergy  to  remonstrate  with 
the  king  ;  and  Didier  bishop  of  Vienne  taking 
the  lead  in  this  measure,  Brunehaud  caused  him 
to  be  condemned  in  a  venal  assembly  held  at 
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Chalons,  and  soon  after  to  be  assassinated.  The 
famous  Irish  abbot  and  saint  Cohunbanus,  who 
used  a  similar  liberty  with  more  rudeness  than 
discretion,  was  ordered  to  depart  for  his  own 
country.  Brunchaud  then  involved  Thierry  in 
a  war  with  his  brotlier  Theodebert,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  latter,  with 
all  his  family,  by  the  orders  of  Brunchaud. 
Thierry  himself  soon  after  died,  not  M-ithout 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  his  grandmother, 
who  immediately  caused  his  son  Sigebert  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  intended  to  prolong  her  rule 
through  another  minority.  But  her  measure  of 
crime  was  now  full.  Clotaire  advancing  with 
his  army,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  do- 
minion of  the  Franks.  Brunchaud  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands,  and  met  no  mercy  from  a  bar- 
barous people.  For  three  days  she  was  led 
about  the  camp,  and  exposed  to  every  insult 
and  indignity.  She  was  then  tied  to  the  tail  of 
a  wild  horse,  which  dragged  her  about  till  her 
brains  were  dashed  out  against  the  stones.  Her 
mangled  body  was  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Autun.  This  was  the 
end  of  queen  Brunehaud,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  613  or  614.  Her  memory  is  held  in  execra- 
tion by  the  French  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
there  is  not  a  crime  of  which  she  is  not  accus- 
ed. At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  she  was 
possessed  of  considerable  abilities,  was  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  benefited 
her  country  by  the  erection  of  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, hospitals,  causeways,  and  other  pub- 
lic works,  which  display  great  power  and 
wealth  directed  by  nn  enlarged  mind.  Mariana, 
as  a  native  of  Spain,  has  represented  her  in  a 
much  more  favourable  light  than  other  histo- 
rians ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Cor- 
ilemoy,  a  learned  and  judicious  Frenchman. 
Her  crimes  were  probably  exaggerated  in  va- 
rious instances  ;  yet  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  prolonged  her  power  by  guilty 
means,  and  indulged  her  passions  of  every 
kind  with  little  shame  or  scruple.  Alod.  Uiii- 
vtTS.  Hist.     A'lon-yi, — A. 

BRUNELLESCHI,  Philip,  the  restorer 
of  the  ancient  architecture  in  Italy,  was  the  son 
of  Lippo  Lapi,  a  notary  of  Florence,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  in  1377.  Destined  by  his 
father  to  his  own  profession,  he  was  led  by  his 
taste  for  the  arts  to  prefer  that  of  a  goldsmith,  to 
which  his  skill  in  mathematics  led  him  to  unite 
the  business  of  clock-making.  A  desire  of 
learning  sculpture  then  brought  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Donatelli,  a  young  artist  rising 
to  eminence,  by  whose  advice  he  stuiUcd  per- 
spective, the  rules  of  which  were  then  scarcely 
known.     The  two  friends,  sensible  of  the  ob- 


stacles whtch  retarded  their  progress,  determin- 
ed  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  survey 
the  great  models  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
remaining  in  that  capital.     Here  Brunelleschi 
employed  his  d.ays  and  nights  in  taking  draw- 
ings and  measurements  of  all  the  famous  relics 
of  antiquity  •,  and  he  already  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  immortalising  his  name,  by  erecting  on 
a  new  plan  a  dome  for  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ala- 
ria  del  Fiore  in  Florence,  which  the  architect 
Arnolfo   Lapi  had  left  unattempted.      To  fit 
himself  for  this  great  undertaking,  Brunelleschi 
remained    in  Rome  after  the  departure  of  his 
friend;  where,  for  his  maintenance,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  exercise  his  art  of  setting  jewels  for  the 
goldsmiths.     Sickness  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Florence  in  1407,  the  year  in  which  the  Flo- 
rentines convoked  an  assembly  of  architects  and 
engineers  to  deliberate   on    tlic  completion  of 
the  cathedral.     Bruncilcsclii  gave  his  opinion, 
and  then  returned   to  Rome,  having  first  ad- 
vised the  magistrates  to  send  an   invitation  to 
all  the  great  architects  in  Europe  to  join  in  a 
similar  consultation.     These  were  at  length  as- 
sembled, and  many  were  the  plans  proposed  for 
erecting  tlie  dome  ;  some  of  them  very  strange 
and  absurd.     Brunelleschi  stood  sole  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  double  dome  might  be  raised  to  a 
sull'icient  height, without  such  an  immense  mass 
of  tiniber-work  as  was  proposed  to  be  employed. 
By  showing  his  designs,  he  at  length  inspired 
the  leading  people  with  such  confidence,  that 
the  work  was  committed  to  him,  but  on  the 
comlition   of  associating  Lorenzo   Cihiberti  in 
the    execution.      This    was    highly    disagree- 
able  to  Brunelleschi,    who  at  length    got   rid 
of  his  associate  by  feigning  sickness,  and  send- 
ing   the  workmen  for  directions  to   Ghiberti, 
who  was  soon  found  totally  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.     Thenceforth   Brunellesclii    went  on 
alone,  and  pushed  the  work  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  great  genius  occupied  in  a  favourite  plan. 
He  lived  to  finish  the  dome  as  far  as  tiie  lan- 
tern ;  and  all  Italy  stood  astonished  at  the  v.i5t 
lieight  to  which  such  a  mass  was  carried  in  the 
air,  and  the  beauty  with  which  the  design  was 
executed  ;  a  beauty  which   Michatl-Angclo  af- 
terwards said,  it  would  be  very  dlllieuk  to  imi- 
tate, impossible  to  surpass. 

Brunelleschi  was  patronised  and  employed  by 
the  founder  of  the  Medici  family.  Cosmo  the 
Great,  for  whom  he  built  the  abbey  of  canons 
rcgtilar  at  Fesoli.  He  also  m.idc  for  him  a  mo- 
del of  a  palace  of  regal  gr.indcur,  whicli  il»c 
prudence  .ind  moderation  of  Cosmo  would  not 
sulVer  him  to  execute,  and  he  gave  a  preference 
to  the  humbler  plan  of  MieIitlo//i.  Rrunel- 
Icschi  in  a  fit  of  indignation  destroyed  his  mo- 
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del  -,  but  Cosmo  did  him  the  justice  of  aclcnow- 
Jedging  his  superiority.  He  had  better  fortune 
in  beinp  allowed  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
the  Pitti  palace,  since,  the  residence  of  the  great 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  which  he  carried  up  to  the 
second  story.  It  was  completed  after  his  death 
by  Ammanati.  The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Florence  is  also  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Brunelieschi.  He  was  skilled  likewise  in  mili- 
tary architecture,  and  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
duke  of  Milan  to  give  the  plan  of  a  fortress 
for  his  capital.  The  two  citadels  of  Pisa,  and 
other  fortifications  in  that  part  of  Italy,  were  of 
his  contrivance.  He  was  also  an  able  civil  en- 
gineer. The  marquis  of  Mantua  employed  him 
in  1445  'o  construct  dykes  for  confining  the 
Po  to  its  bed,  wliich  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  last  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  much  re- 
gretted by  his  brother  art-sts,  and  more  so  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  a  father.  Like  many 
other  great  men,  more  justice  mms  done  to  his 
merits  after  death  than  during  his  life,  for  it 
appears  that  he  liad  the  mortification  ef  seeing 
several  of  his  undertakings  remain  imperfect 
for  want  of  due  encouragement. 

Brunelieschi  was  a  cultivator  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  some  of  his  burlesque  verses  have  been 
printed  along  with  those  of  Burchiello.  D'Ar- 
geiiville  Vies  clt-s  Archit.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

BRUNNER,  John-Conrad,  an  eminent 
physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Diessen- 
hofen  in  Switzerland,  in  1653,  and  studied 
physic  first  at  Strasburg,  where  he  graduated  in 
1672,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  culti- 
vated a  friendship  with  the  first  anatomists. 
Thence  he  visited  England  and  Holland,  and 
made  himself  known  to  the  principal  professional 
characters  in  those  countries.  On  his  return, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Wep- 
fer,  and  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Heidelberg,  and  first  physician  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  by  whom  he  was  enobled  by  the  style 
of  baron  de  Brunn  in  Hammerstein.  He  was 
consulted  by  a  number  of  the  sovereign  princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  He  died  at  Manheim  in  1727. 
Brunner  wrote  some  works  on  anatomical  and 
physiological  subjects  which  were  much  esteem- 
ed. The  principal  are  :  "  Experimenta  nova 
circa  Pancreas  :  accedit  diatribe  de  Lympha,  &: 
^enuino  pancreatis  usu  ;"  Amsterd.  1683,  4to.: 
in  this  piece  he  proves  by  experiment,  contrary 
to  the  notions  of  the  Sylvian  school,  that  the 
pancreas  is  not  an  organ  essential  to  life,  or  to 
digestion,  that  its  liquor  is  not  acid,  but  a 
viscidulous  lymph,  of  use  in  moistening  and 
■  'diluting  the  ibod.     "  De  glanduiis  in  duodeno 


intestine  dctectiS,"  Heuhlb.  1687,  4to. :  tlii-.-  is  « 
more  particular  description  of  the  simple  glands 
of  the  duodenum,  discovered  by  Wepfer, 
Peehlin,  and  otliers.  "  De|  glandula  pituitaria, 
dissert."  Hcidelb.  1688,  4to. :  besides  an  accurate 
description  of  the  pituitary  gland,  this  treatise 
contains  several  curious  observations  on  parts 
within  the  scull.  There  are  other  short  pieces 
by  this  author  in  the  Ephemerides  Naturae 
Curiosorum.  His  principal  works  have  been 
several  times  reprinted.  Halkr  B'lbl.  Anatom. 
Morer'i. — A. 

BRUNETTO,  Latini.     See  Latini. 

BRUNI,  Leonard.     See  Aretino. 

BRUNO,  Giordano,  one  of  tlie  first  mo- 
derns who  ventured  upon  considerable  innova- 
tions in  philosophy,  was  born  in  tlie  i6tli  cen- 
tury at  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
first  entered  among  the  Dom.inicans,  but  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects 
rendering  a  continuance  among  them  unsafe, 
he  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1582.  Like  many 
other  free  enquirers,  he  found  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  Calvin  and  Beza  as  intolerant  as  the  an- 
cient establishment  J  whence,  after  an  abode  of 
two  years  at  Geneva,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
that  city,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  Lyons,  he 
fixed  himself  in  Paris.  Here  he  attracted  no- 
tice by  his  opposition  to  the  aristotelic  philoso- 
phy, and  he  appears  for  some  time  to  have  been 
permitted  to  give  public  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  1586,  at  a  solemn  disputation,  he  de- 
fended for  three  days  successively  certain  pro- 
positions concerning  nature  and  the  world, 
which  he  afterwards  published  at  Wittenberg, 
under  the  title  of  "  Acrotismus,  seu  Rationes 
articulorum  Physicorum  adversus  Peripateticos 
Parisiis  propositorum."  It  was  probably  during 
his  residence  at  Paris  that  he  made  a  journey  to 
England,  with  tlie  French  embassador  de 
Castelnau,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
sir  Fulk  Greville  and  sir  Philip  Sydney,  to  the 
latter  of  wliom  he  dedicated  two  works.  He 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from  Paris,  and 
his  next  abode  was  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
made  open  profession  of  Lutheranism.  In 
1589  we  find  him  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  for  the  duke  Julius 
of  Brunswick.  At  Frankfort  he  next  superin- 
tended an  edition  of  his  numerous  works, 
printed  by  John  Wechel.  He  afterwards  ven- 
tured to  return  to  Italy,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
sided some  time  at  Padua.  At  length  he  was 
arrested,  and  put  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Venice,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Rome. 
There,  after  two  years'  confinement,  in  which 
he  sometimes  gave  expectations  of  retracting, 
which   he   afterwards   frustrated,    he   was   at 
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length  condemned  by  the  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
delivered  to  the  civil  power,  and  burnt  alive  in 
February,  1600.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his 
heresy  as  a  Lutheran,  his  apostacy  from  the 
Dominicans,  or  the  atheistical  opinions  with 
which  he  was  charged,  produced  his  condem- 
nation, but  probably  all  these  accusations  were 
united. 

Bruno  was  a  man  of  a  singular  and  paradoxi- 
cal turn  of  mind  ;  confident,  sanguine,  and  in- 
ventive, but  confused  and  fanciful  in  his  notions, 
and  often  impenetrably  obscure.  His  philoso- 
phical doctrine  was  not,  as  Bayle  and  la  Croze 
have  aflirmed,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Spinozism,  but  derived  from  the  ancient  system 
of  emanation  ;  and  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  the  atomic  and 
emanative  systems.  There  may  ba  found  in 
him  hints  of  many  philosophical  notions  to 
which  other  writers  have  given  great  celebrity  ; 
as  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  the  atoms  of  Gas- 
sendi,  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  especially 
the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  Copernicus  ; 
but  all  these  are  very  obscurely  and  inaccurately 
.sketched,  and  his  merit  was  rather  that  of  setting 
an  example  of  attacking  ancient  errors,  than  of 
establishing  new  truths.  One  of  his  most 
famous  works  is  entitled  "  Spaccio  della  Bestia 
triomphante"  (Dispatch  or  Demolition  of  the 
triumphant  Beast),  which  is  a  satirical  work, 
making  free  with  many  received  religions,  but 
not  atheistical,  as  some  have  represented.  Be- 
sides his  philosophical  and  theological  writings, 
he  was  the  author  of  an  Italian  comedy  in  prose, 
entuled  "  II  Candelajo,"  and  of  some  Latin 
poetry.      Bayle.      Tirahoschl.     Bruchi'r. — A. 

BRUNO,  founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians 
or  Chartreux,  and  a  saint  of  the  Roman  church, 
was  born  at  Cologii  about  1040.  He  studied 
first  in  liis  native  city,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims, 
where  his  learning  raised  him  to  the  regency  of 
the  public  school,  and  a  canonry.  Here  he 
taught  with  great  reputation  for  many  years, 
till  at  length  the  tyranny  of  Manasscs  archbishop 
of  Rheims  obliged  him,  together  with  two  other 
canons,  to  carry  their  complaints  against  him 
before  the  council  of  Autun.  The  prelate  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  ;  but  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  sentence,  he  pillaged  tire 
property  of  the  hostile  canons,  and  sold  their 
prebends.  They  remained  for  some  time  in  an 
asylum  ;  till  Bruno,  finding  that  the  archbishop 
maintained  himself  by  force  in  his  see,  took  the 
resolution  of  quitting  the  world,  which  he  put 
in  execution  about  1080.  Accompaiuid  by 
some  clerks  of  the  same  cliurch,  he  first  retired 
to  iiaissc-Fontaine  in  the  diocese  of  Langrcs ; 


but  wishing  for  a  more  perfect  retreat,  he  re- 
paired with  six  companions  to  the  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  who  received  him  with  res;>:ct, 
and  recommended  to  him  for  an  abode  the  de- 
sert of  Chartreuse,  an  almost  inaccessible  place, 
surrounded  by  wild  mountains  and  frightful 
precipices,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here, 
in  1084,  he  founded  his  celebrated  order,  named 
from  the  place.  He  instituted  no  particular 
rule  for  his  disciples,  but  in  general  followed 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  to  which  he  added  several 
rigid  and  austere  injunctions,  the  severity  of 
which,  however,  was  much  augmented  by  his 
successors.  Bxuno  had  inhabited  this  solitude 
six  years,  when  pope  Urban  II.,  who  had  been 
his  scholar  at  Rheims,  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
to  assist  him  in  governing  the  church.  Bruno 
obeyed,  but  was  not  long  able  to  endure  the 
manners  of  that  capital.  He  retired  into  Cala- 
bria j  .and,  refusing  tlic  archbishopric  of  Reggio 
which  was  offered  him,  he  obtained  from  count 
Roger  a  forest  with  the  adjacent  district  named 
la  Torre,  near  Squillace,  where  he  founded  the 
second  house  of  his  order.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  Chartreuse,  but  died  at  la  Torre  in  i  loi, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
He  was  canonised  by  pope  Leo  X.  in  1514- 
Several  works  are  extant  in  his  name,  most  of 
which  belong  to  his  cotcmporary  St.  Bruno  of 
Segni.  His  own  are,  a  "  Conmicntary  on  tlic 
Psalms,"  and  "  On  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  and  two 
letters  to  his  disciples.  The  Carthusian  order 
spread,  though  slowly,  tlirough  all  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  the  .most 
rigorous  of  all,  degenerated  less  than  any  other 
from  the  severity  of  its  institution.  J\Iorfn. 
AJosh/nii  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BRUNSFELS,  Otho,  a  physician  who 
ranks  among  the  restorers  of  botany,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Mentz.  He  entered  first  among  tlic 
Carthusians  ;  but  becoming  a  convert  to  Lu- 
theranism,  he  went  about  as  a  preacher,  till  his 
voice  was  injured  by  a  di'^easc.  He  then  ob- 
tained the  regency  of  the  public  school  at  Str.»s- 
burg,  and  also  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  at  Basil  in  1  sjo.  The  city  of  Bern  in- 
vited him  to  undertake  the  olFice.  of  public 
physician,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  dicil  in 
1534.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works  relative  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  plants,  cliielly  cxtr.xtcd 
from  the  ancients.  His  principal  merit  con- 
sisted in  the  publication  of  botanie.il  figures, 
in  the  number  and  accuracy  of  which  he  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors.  These  were  col- 
lected in  ■>,  vols.  fol.  printed  at  Stra-burg  m  I  ;  ;7, 
in  whicJi,'  togetJicr  wiili  the  figures,  arc  given 
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^helr  names,  Lntin,  Greek,  and  German,  with 
accounts  of  their  uses,  and  various  other  matter 
rela'."ve  to  botanical  medicine.  Brunsfels  also 
published  a  biographical  catalogue  of  the  early- 
writers  in  medicine,  Strasb.  1530,  4to.  as  well 
as  other  professional  works,  l^ander  Linden. 
Holier  B'lhl.  Botan.—A. 

BRUTO,  John-Michael,  one  of  the  po- 
lite scholars  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  at  Ve- 
nice, about  1 5 15.     He  left  his  country  early 
from  some  unknown  cause,  and  became  as  it 
were  a  wanderer  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  resided  some  time  in  Padua,  where  he  re- 
ceived  much  profit  from   the   conversation  of 
Lazaro  Buonamici.  He  visited  Florence,  Lucca, 
and  other  Italian  cities  ;  made  two  journies  into 
France,  and  passed  some  years  at  Lyons ;  tra- 
velled into  England  and  Spain,  and  in  1574  ac- 
cepted   an    invitation    from    Stephen    Battori, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  who  employed  him  to 
write  the  history  of  that  country.     When  Ste- 
phen was  raised  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  he 
accompanied  him,  and  had  apartments  in  the 
castle  of  Cracow.     On  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  the 
emperor  Rodolph  II.  made  him  his  historiogra- 
pher.    He   ended  his  days  in  Transylvania,  in 
1594.     Notwithstanding  so  much  patronage,  it 
appears  that  he  never  rose  above  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, owing  to  ill-paid  salaries,  and  the  bad 
offices  of  his  enemies.     He  was,  however,  a 
writer  of  great  learning  and  merit ;  and  though 
he  condemned   the    nicety  of   the    Ciceronian 
sect  in  literature,  he  wrote  Latin  with  purity 
and  elegance.     As  a  critic,  he  published  notes 
on  Horace,  Csesar,  and  Cicero  ;  but  his  most 
valuable  works  are  hi?torical.     His  Florentine 
history  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
age.     Only  part  of  it  is  completed,  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     This  was  print- 
ed at  Lyons  in  1562,  under  the  title  "  Floren- 
tinx  Historise,  Libri  VIII.  priores."     Few  co- 
pies of  it  are  now  to  be  met  with,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  care  of  the  Medici  to  suppress  it, 
on    account   of    the   unfavourable    representa- 
tion it  gives  of  the  political  conduct  of  their 
house.     His   partiality   in  this  respect  is  attri- 
buted to  liis   acquaintance  with  many  Floren- 
tine exiles  at  Lyons.      He  wrote  likewise,   an 
elegant  tract,   "  De  Origine  Venetiarum,"    a 
■work  never^ published  5  "  De  Instauratione  Ita- 
lise  ;"  and  a  "  History  of  Hungary,"  preserv- 
ed  in    the    imperial    library    at    Vienna.     His 
smaller  printed  works  are  some  orations,  five 
book;-,  of  Latin  letters,  a  treatise  on  the  man- 
ner of  studying  history,  and  another  contain- 
ing conjugal  precepts. '  Of  these  a  new  edition 


was  printed  at  Berlin  in  1698,  8vo.  It  Is  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  classical  and 
manly  taste  of  Bruto,  that  he  much  disapprov- 
ed of  the  gothic  custom  of  annexing  the  loft» 
titles  of  highness,  excellency,  sublimity,  and  the 
like,  to  Latin  addresses  to  persons  of  rank,  and 
ventured  to  omit  it  even  when  writing  to  the 
haughty  nobles  of  Poland.  Bayle.  Tiraboschi. 
—A. 

BRUTLTS,  Decimus  Albinos,  a  noble  Ro- 
man, related  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and  one  of  the 
leading  conspirators  against  Crcsar,  served  while 
a  youth  under  that  general  in  Gaul,  where  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  united 
Roman  and  Gallic  fleet  against  tjie  Veneti, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated.  In  the  civil  war  he 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion by  two  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  fleet  of  Marseilles,  with  an  inferior  number 
of  ships.  Such  was  Cesar's  affection  for  him, 
that  he  nominated  him  by  his  will  to  succeed 
Octavianus  in  his  inheritance,  and  adoption  into 
the  Julian  family,  provided  the  latter  should  die 
without  male  heirs.  He  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Cresar  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  was  in  the  list  of  designated 
consuls.  What  was  the  motive  which  induced 
Decimus  Brutus  to  conspire  against  the  life  of 
one  whose  party  he  had  zealously  followed,  we 
do  not  learn.  But,  considering  the  prospects  of 
advancement  which  the  favour  of  Caesar  pre- 
sented to  him,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  of  any- 
other  than  an  abhorrence  of  that  regal  power 
which  seemed  about  to  be  conferred  on  Cresar 
by  his  unprincipled  adherents.  His  influence 
over  Ca;sar  was  exerted  to  change  that  resolu- 
tion of  not  quitting  his  house  on  the  day  de- 
stined for  the  execution  of  the  plot  which  lie 
had  formed  in  consequence  of  C-.-lpurnia's  fears. 
Decimus,  pretending  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  senate  to  vote  him  a  regal  crown  on  that 
day,  almost  forced  him  from  home,  and  led  him 
to  slaughter.  After  the  event,  he  repaired  to 
his  province,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  veterans,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  Antony  afterwards  obtained  the  same 
province  from  the  people,  and  marching  to  dis- 
possess Brutus,  shut  hin-i  up  in  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena).  The  siege  of  this  place  by  Antony  was 
considered  by  the  senate  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  they  sent  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  with  young  Octavianus,  to  its  relief.  At 
a  battle  fought  before  Mutina,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  victory  by  a  sally,  and  the  siege 
was  raised.  An  interview  afterwards  between 
Brutus  and  Octavianus  ended  in  mutual  dis- 
pleasure, and  Brutus  saw,  that  as  one  of  the 
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eonspirators  agninst  .Cxsar,  he  could  expect  no 
fiiendship  from  his  adopted  son.     The  senate, 
however,   resolved  to  raise  Brutus   at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Octavianus,  and  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
which  tliey  refused  to  the  other.     Cicero,  like- 
wise, in  one  of  his  Philippics,  spoke  in  magnifi- 
cent terms  of  the  services  Brutus  had  rendered 
the  state.     He  often  corresponded  with  him,  as 
appears  from  the  letters  yet  extant.      Brutus 
drove  Antony  completely  out  of  Italy,  but  he 
afterwards  retui^iied  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Lepidus,   and  by  his  superiority  obliged  Brutus 
to  retire.    [See  Amtony].     Brutus   was  now 
desirous  of  joining  the  republican  generals  in 
Macedon,  and  for  that  purpose  marched    to- 
wards the  Alps,  but  he  was  soon  abandoned  by 
his    newly   raised    troops,    and    afterwards  by 
his  legions  ;  and  at  length  was  left  with  only  a 
few  Gallic  horse.     With  these  he  arrived  at  the 
Rhine,  the  sight  of  which  river  so  dishearten- 
ed his  followers,  that  all  forsook  liim  but  ten. 
In  this  extremity  he  resolved  to  return  in  pri- 
vacy through  (Jiaul  into  Italy,  but  in  the  at- 
tempt he  fell  into  the  hands  of  banditti,   who 
took  him  to  a  chief  man  of  the  district,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  favours.     By  this  person 
information  was  given  of  his  retreat  to  Antony, 
who  immediately  sent  for  his  head.     The  Gaul 
scrupled  not  to  violate  hospitality  by  taking  the 
life  of  his  guest.     In  this  last  scene,  Decimus 
Brutus  is  said  to  have  behaved  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy a  Roman   and  a  soldier,  and   to  have 
descended  to  mean,  but  unavailing  entreaties 
for  his  life.     He  died  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Csesar,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  peculiarly  merited  by  the  partisans 
of    that   leader.     Ctfsars   Comment.       Cueronis 
Philip.  V.      Univers.  Hist.— A. 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  the  son  of 
Marcus  Junius,  a  wealthy  patrician,  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  This  ty- 
rant caused  his  son-in-law  to  be  assassinated, 
along  with  the  eldest  of  his  sons.  Brutus 
escaped,  and  by  counterfeiting  folly  or  idiotism, 
was  suffered  to  be  brought  up  among  the  child- 
ren of  Tarquin,  who  made  him  an  object  of 
their  diversion.  This  apparent  stupidity  is  said 
to  have  given  him  his  name.  A  story  is  related 
of  his  accompanyi.'ig  the  sons  of  Tarquin  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  aiul  of  his  oUcr- 
ing  to  the  ;;od  an  elder  .--tick,  with  a  rod  of  gold 
enclosed  in  it,  as  an  emblem  of  himself.  Jt  is 
further  fabled,  that  the  oracle  having  promised 
the  gov  .iment  of  Rome  to  him  of  the  com- 
pany who  first  siiould  kiss  his  mother,  the  two 
princes  taking  the  response  literally,  agreed  to 
VOL.  n. 


salute  their   mother  jointly  when  returned  to 
Rome ;    bui    Brutus,   understanding   it    in  an 
allegorical  sense,  fell  down  and  kissed  the  eartli 
as  the  common  mother  of  all  men.     It  was  not 
till  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia  that  his  noble 
spirit  broke  out  from  its  concealment.    On  that' 
occasion  he  drew  the  bloody  poinard  from  her 
bosom,   and   swearing  eternal   enmity  to   the 
house  of  Tarquin,  and  a  resolution  never  to 
suffer  any  of  tliat,  or  any  other  family,  to  reign 
at  Rome,  hc_ engaged  all  the  kindred  of  Lucre- 
tia present  in  the  same  oath.     Considered  as 
one  whose  faculties  were  divinely  opened,  he 
swayed  the  whole  senate  and  people ;  and  by 
his   counsels  the  gates  were  shut,   the   regal 
po%ver   solemnly  abrogated,    and   a   republican 
form  of  government  substituted  in  its  stead. 
He,  with  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
were  created  the  first  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state,  under  the  name  of  consuls ;  a  great  event, 
dated   in  the   year   of  Rome  242,  B.C.  506. 
The  infant  republic,  however,  had  to  contend 
with    the   machinations  of  the   banished  Tar- 
quin, rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  partv  of 
young  nobility,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  at- 
tached to   the   ancient   constitution.      In   this 
were   the   two  sons  of  Brutus  liimself,   with 
three  nephews  of  Collatinus,  and  other  p.itri- 
cians  of  the  first  families.     A  conspiracy  was 
formed,  bound  by  dreadful  solemnities,  to  mur- 
der the  consuls,  and  restore  regal  government. 
It  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  slave,  and  dis- 
closed to  the  patriot  P.  Valerius,  who  appre- 
hended the  chief  conspirators,  and  brought  them 
to  the  consular  tribunal.   The  whole  people  were 
moved  with  the  sight  of  tlie  sons  of  their  de- 
liverer, standing  before  him  bound  as  criminals, 
and,  on  their  conviction,   a  murmur  arose  of 
"Banish  them! — Banish  them  !"  But  the  father, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  ex- 
ample in  circumstances  of  such  danger  to  the 
commonwealth,  threatened  by  faction  within, 
and  open  force  without,   with  a  firm  counte- 
nance and  steady  voice,  ordered   the  lictors  to 
execute  the  rigour  of  tlie  law  upon  liis  sons  ; 
and  looked  on  unmoved  while  they  were  stript, 
beaten  with  rods,  and  bchcailed.     He  then  de- 
scended from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  in- 
dulge the  feelings  of  a  parent.    This  action  has 
been  highly  praised,  and  highly  ccnnired ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  system  of  morals  a 
man  can  eonsi>tently  be  blamed  for  preferring 
the  public  good  to  that  of  his  own  family  v  and 
if  principle   is  not  to  control  feeling  in    these 
great   cases,    its   existence    is   of    little    value. 
Brutus  may  by  nature  have  been  of  a  stern,  un- 
feeling temper;  but  public  virtue  demoded  t!ie 
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sacrifice,  whatever  were  the  degree  of  reluctance 
felt  in  the  compliance.  Collatinus  displayed 
less  firmness.  He  wished  to  save  his  nephevi^s, 
and  employed  his  authority  to  suppress  the 
evidence  against  them.  A  tumult  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Brutus  again  ascended  the  tri- 
bunal, and  committed  to  the  Roman  people  the 
determination  of  the  fate  of  the  other  conspira- 
tors, by  whom  they  wereall  capitallycondemned, 
and  the  sentence  was  put  in  execution.  Brutus 
afterwards,  accusing  Collatinus  before  the 
people  of  the  weakness  and  want  of  patriotism 
he  had  shewn  on  the  occasion,  compelled  him 
to  renounce  his  authority,  and  to  retire  as  a  pri- 
vate person  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in 
tranquillity  to  an  advanced  age.  Brutus  him- 
self, to  remove  all  apprehension  of  his  intention 
to  rule  singly,  immediately  convoked  the  people 
lay  centuries  to  the  election  of  a  new  consul ; 
and  they  gave  him  for  a  colleague  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  named  Poplicola,  who  had  taken  so 
meritorious  a  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  three 
writers  on  these  events,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  differ  in  their  rela- 
tions, as  to  several  material  circumstances  ;  and 
Livy  affirms,  that  Collatinus,  becoming  sus- 
pected to  the  people,  as  being  of  the  Tarquin- 
ian  family,  was  persuaded  or  compelled  by 
Brutus  to  abdicate,  before  the  conspiracy  took 
place.  All  agree,  however,  in  the  conduct  of 
Brutus  towards  his  sons.  During  the  consul- 
ship of  Brutus  and  Valerius,  the  Tarquins  and 
their  followers,  joined  by  the  people  of  Veil,  ad- 
vanced in  hostile  array  towards  Rome,  and 
were  met  by  the  two  consuls  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  forces,  Brutus  commanding  the  cavalry, 
and  Valerius  the  infantry.  As  the  armies  ap- 
proached, Aruns,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin, 
descrying  Brutus  attended  by  his  lictors,  ex- 
claimed, "  There  is  the  enemy  of  our  house, 
the  usurper  of  my  father's  throne  !"  and  furious- 
ly spurred  on  his  horse  to  encounter  him.  Bru- 
tus met  him  with  equal  animosity,  and  such 
•was  their  mutual  rage,  that  neglecting  defence, 
they  transfixed  each  other  with  their  spears,  and 
fell  dead  from  their  horses.  After  the  victory, 
Valerius  brought  the  body  of  his  colleague  in 
great  funeral  pomp  to  Rome,  pronounced  an 
oration  over  it,  and  interred  it  with  every  mark 
of  honour.  The  Roman  matrons,  considering 
Brutus  as  the  peculiar  avenger  of  their  sex  in 
the  person  of  Lucretia,  mourned  for  him  a 
whole  year ;  and  his  statue  was  afterwards 
placed,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  His 
memory  was  ever  after  honoured  as  the  great 


founder  of  Roman  liberty ;  and  uninterrupted 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  leading  actions  of 
his  life,  though  some  of  its  events,  particularly 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  seem  involved  in  un- 
certainty and  fable.  Virgil  has  nobly  sketched 
his  history  and  praise  in  the  following  lines : 

Consulis  imperium  hie  primus,  saevasquc  secures 
Accipiet  i  natosque  patcr,  nova  bella  moventes. 
Ad  poenam  pulchra  pro  libercate  vocabit. 
Intelix  !   l/tcumque  fcrent  ea  facta  luinores ; 
Vincet  amor  patris,  laudumque  immensa  cupido. 

JEn.  VI.  820. 
He  first  shall  hold  the  consul's  sway,  and  wield 
Tht  dreaded  axes  ;  he,  a  Roman  sire. 
For  thee,  fair  Liberty  !   his  rebel  sons 
Shall  doom  to  public  death.     Unhappy  man! 
Howe'er  posterity  the  deed  may  judge, 
His  country's  love,  and  boundless  thirst  of  praise. 
Shall  quell  the  father. 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  an  illustrious 
Roman,  heir  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  Brutus, 
and  claiming  to  be  one  of  his  descendants 
(though  some  historians  assert,  that  the  family 
of  that  patriot  was  extinct  on  the  execution  of 
his  two  sons),  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  of  the  party  of  Marius, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  severities  by  Pom- 
pey  at  the  surrender  of  Mutina.  The  mother 
of  Brutus  was  Servilia,  sister  to  Cato ;  but  she 
dishonoured  her  relationship  to  that  excellent 
man  by  her  adulterous  connection  with  Julius 
Caesar,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  Bru- 
tus was  his  natural  son.  The  education  of  the 
young  Brutus  was  of  that  liberal  kind,  which 
began  to  prevail  among  the  Romans  of  distinc- 
tion after  their  connection  with  Greece.  He 
learned  the  language,  and  studied  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  distinguished  people.  The  system 
which  he  adopted  was  that  of  the  old  academy, 
or  Platonists,  one  of  the  masters  of  which  he 
kept  in  his  own  house.  He  also  with  great 
success  transfused  the  language  snd  doctrines 
of  the  sect  into  the  Latin  language,  and  wrote 
some  treatises  in  its  principles.  He  was  a 
powerful  orator,  both  at  the  bar,  and  before 
public  assemblies.  His  style  was  nervous,  grave, 
and  concise.  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  his 
character  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  judge  of 
oratory,  to  say,  that  Cicero  makes  him  one  of 
the  speakers  in  his  dialogue  De  claris  Oratori- 
bus,  and  addresses  to  him  a  treatise  called 
Orator. 

Brutus  when  very  young  accompanied  Cato  in 
his  expedition  to  Cyprus;  and  after  the  unhappy 
end  of  its  king,  Ptolemy,  he  was  dispatched  by 
his  uncle  to  secure  the, royal  treasures  for  the 
public,  v/hich  commission  he  perfcr "  ed  with 
great  diligence  and  fidelity.  He  entered  into 
a  closer   alliance  with  Cato  by  marrying  his 
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daughter  Porcia,  and  he  modelled  his  public 
conduct  on  that  of  tliis  eminent  citizen.  Hence, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  forgetting  his  resentment  against 
the  latter  for  having  killed  his  father,  which  had 
been  carried  so  far  that  he  would  never  salute 
Pompey,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Cato  in 
joining  his  party.  Pompey  was  highly  grati- 
fied with  this  preference,  and  received  him  very 
respectfully.  Brutus  first  repaired  to  Sicily,  as 
lieutenant  to  Sestius,  governor  of  that  island ; 
but  finding  it  an  inactive  station,  he  went  vo- 
luntarily into  Macedonia,  and  joined  Pompey 
not  long  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Ccesar, 
apprised  of  his  being  in  the  adverse  army,  gave 
strict  orders,  it  is  said,  to  spare  his  life  in  the 
conflict  j  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  affec- 
tion he  ever  shewed  for  him,  that  it  renders 
very  probable  the  supposition  that  he  believed 
Brutus  to  be  his  son.  After  the  battle,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  republic,  Brutus  made  his 
escape  to  Larissa,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
surrender  to  Csesar,  who  testified  the  greatest 
joy  on  hearing  of  his  safety.  He  immediately 
received  him  to  favour,  and  through  his  inter- 
cession pardoned  his  friend  Cassius,  and  others 
for  whom  he  pleaded.  He  entrusted  him  witli 
the  important  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  nominated  him  prstor  of  Rome. 
This  kindness  seems  to  have  been  returned  by 
Brutus  with  sincere  personal  attachment  to 
GsEsar ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling,  with 
every  true  republican,  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  that  conqueror  had  brought  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  alarmed  by  the  steps  taken  by  • 
Antony,  and  the  other  profligate  tools  of  despo- 
tism, to  raise  the  dictator  to  an  avowed  sove- 
reignty over  the  laws  and  constitution.  Cas- 
sius, who  had  married  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and 
whose  sterner  spirit  was  less  susceptible  ot  the 
gentle  emotions,  employed  all  his  art  and  in- 
fluence to  rouse  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  his 
breast.  He  caused  the  name  of  his  supposed 
ancestor,  Junius  Brutus,  to  be  sounded  in  his 
cars  ;  and  made  known  to  him  the  expectations 
of  the  Romans,  that  he  should  assume,  as  an 
hereditary  office,  the  task  of  delivering  them 
from  a  tyrant.  Brutus  was  at  length  overcome. 
He  agreed  to  head  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar's 
life,  and  the  weight  of  his  character  eng.aged 
many  other  eminent  citizens  in  the  design. 
Brutus  steeletl  his  soul  to  the  great  enterprise, 
which  was  put  in  executiim  on  the  ides  of 
March,  B.C.  39.  It  is  said,  that  after  Caesar 
had  received  several  wounds  from  the  conspira- 
tors, and  was  still  defending  himself,  on  bchold- 
jn"  his  beloved  Brutus  with  his  dagger  drawn 


against  him,  he  immediately  wrapped  his  head 
in  his  robe,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 
The  reluctance  of  Brutus  to  shed  more  blood 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  saved  the  life  of 
Antony,  which  some  of  his  more  penetrating 
associates  would  have  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of 
the  state ;  and  the  event  proved  the  ill  policy  of 
this  forbearance.  A  similar  easiness,  or  can- 
dour of  temper,  induced  him  to  consent  to  the 
public  reading  of  Caesar's  will,  and  the  pom- 
pous solemnisation  of  his  funeral.  These  oc- 
casions were  artfully  improved  by  Antony  to 
excite  in  the  people  the  highest  reverence  for 
Caesar's  memory,  and  detestation  against  his 
murderers  -,  so  that  Brutus  and  his  party  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  Rome  to  Antium  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives.  Brutus  did  not 
tliink  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  Rome,  though 
as  praetor  he  caused  very  splendid  games  to  be 
celebrated  there  in  his  name.  At  length,  on 
the  arrival  of  Octavianus,  who,  with  Antonv, 
took  possession  of  tlie  supreme  power  in  Rome, 
he  quitted  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
and  heroic  Porcia,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  At 
tliis  place  he  was  received  with  great  honour, 
and  he  employed  the  interval  of  events  in  pro- 
secuting the  studies  of  philosophy.  Meantime, 
however,  he  was  secretly  preparing  for  war, 
and  he  sent  an  agent  into  Macedonia  in  order 
to  gain  over  the  Romans  in  that  province  to  the 
party  of  the  republic,  and  to  facilitate  his  ad- 
mission into  it  as  governor  for  the  senate.  Hav- 
ing obtained  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
he  marched  into  Macedonia,  which  was  deli- 
vered to  him  by  the  pra-tor  Hortcnsius  ;  and 
he  got  possession  of  tht  army  and  person  of 
Caius  the  brother  of  Antony,  who  liad  been 
sent  to  seize  Dyrrachium  and  Apillonia. 

The  first  step  of  Octavianus,  when  left  sole 
master  in  Rome,  was  to  procure  the  condem- 
nation of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  his  adopted  father.  TIic  name  of 
Brutus  was  first  called,  and  on  hearing  him 
cited  as  a  culprit,  the  people  could  not  suppress 
their  sighs,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  shed  tears.  He  and  Cassius  were  con- 
demned on  their  non-appearance,  and  the  tri- 
umvirate soon  after  taking  place,  tlieir  names 
were  put  in  the  bloody  roll  of  proscription. 
They  were  now,  however,  at  tJic  liead  of 
powerful  armies  ;  and  Brutus,^  marching  iiuo 
Asia,  eflected  a  junction  with  Cassnis  .it  .Smyr- 
na. It  was  licre  .igrccd,  that  before  any  other 
enterprise  was  undertaken,  they  should  subdue 
those  maritime  powers,  the  Rho«li.ins  and  l.y- 
cians.  The  l.ittcr  fell  to  the  ^!late  of  I5rutus, 
and  after  po>t>.ssing  liimself  of  lljc  open  touu- 
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try,  he  laid  siege  to  their  capital,  Xanthus. 
The  uncpnquerablf  spirit  of  the  people  rendered 
this  a  very  bloody  and  difficult  attempt  ;  and  it 
terminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  almost  all  its  inhabitants  of  every  age  and 
sex,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  own  phrensy. 
In  this  terrible  catastrophe  the  humanity  of 
Brutus  was  conspicuous,  who  rode  round  the 
walls,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  imploring  them  to  consent  to  save  their 
own  lives  ;  and  during  the  storm,  proclaimed  a 
reward  to  every  soldier  who  should  save  a 
Xanthian.  He  afterwards,  by  the  generosity  of 
his  conduct,  procured  the  submission  of  Patara 
without  a  siege.  Their  several  tasks  performed, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis,  where 
mutual  complaints  and  jealousies  occasioned  a 
serious  quarrel,  which,  however,  reflection  and 
good  sense  soon  appeased.  It  appears  that  the 
noble  disposition  of  Brutus  would  not  suffer  him 
to  practise  himself,  or  to  connive  at  in  others, 
those  violations  of  rectitude  which  the  unhappy 
condition  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil  war, 
renders  perhaps  unavoidable. 

Antony  and  Octavianus  having  now  passed 
over  into  Macedon,  Brutus  and  Cassius  bent 
their  march  to  the  straits  of  Hellespont,  in  order 
to  cross  over  into  Europe  and  meet  them.  It 
was  in  this  progress  that  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred, related  by  Plutarch  and  other  historians, 
of  a  frightful  apparition  presenting  itself  to 
Brutus,  and,  under  the  name  of  his  evil  genius, 
announcing  another  visit  at  Philippi.  If  this 
story  were  not  a  mere  idle  fabrication,  the  ex- 
planation said  to  be  given  of  the  phenomenon 
by  Cassius  was,  doubtless,  the  true  one,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  illusion  of  a  troubled  ima- 
gination, under  the  influence  of  anxiety  and 
bodily  fatigue.  The  two  republican  leaders 
arriving  at  Abydos,  crossed  the  straits,  and 
pursued  their  march  to  Thrace,  where  they  re- 
viewed their  troops,  and  engaged  their  venal 
fidelity  by  an  ample  donative.  Proceeding  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  petty  prince  of  the  coun- 
try, they  turned  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
triumvirs  which  had  occupied  the  defiles,  and 
arrived  in  the  plains  of  Philippi  nearly  at  the 
sam.e  time  with  Antony.  Octavianus  arrived 
some  days  after,  and  the  whole  force  of  Rome 
stood  in  array  on  each  side  for  the  decision  of 
the  mighty  contest.  _It  is  not  intended  here  to 
give  an  exact  relation  of  military  occurrences, 
which  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  the 
lives  of  Antony  and  Augustus.  We  shall 
chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  personal  to 
Brutus.  It  is  said  by  Plutarch,  that  in  an  inter- 
view before  the  battle,  when  Cassius  enciuired 


of  Brutus  what  he  meant  to  do  irt  case  fortune 
shoulil  prove  adverse,  Brutus  answered,  that 
though,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  condemned' 
Cato  for  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  and  quittuig 
the  post  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him, 
yet  that  the  present  state  of  things  had  made 
him  alter  his  opinion,  and  it  was  his  resolution 
not  to  make  another  attempt  should  the  present 
issue  be  unfavourable,  but  to  die  contented. 
In  this  determination,  Cassius,  with  a  tender 
embrace,  cheerfully  concurred.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  substance  of  this  private  deliberation, 
was  framed  by  the  historian  in  conformity  with 
the  events  ;  but  Brutus,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Atticus  while  the  army  was  drawing  up,  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments.  In  the  first  battle 
of  Philippi,  Brutus  in  the  right  wing  entirely 
defeated  Octavianus  in  the  left  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  displayed  more  ardour  and  courage 
than  military  skill,  for  by  leaving  the  wing 
commanded  by  Cassius  unsupported,  he  occa- 
sioned its  defeat,  and  the  "consequent  death  of 
Cassius.  This  event  he  deeply  lamented,  and- 
he  shed  many  tears  over  the  body  of  Cassius, 
whom  he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans." 
Being  now  the  sole  commander  of  a  numerous 
and  mutinous  army,  he  felt  his  situation  difficult. 
He  for  fome  time  avoided  another  action  with, 
the  triumvirs,  whose  necessitous  condition  ren- 
dered victory  their  only  resource.  At  length, 
the  importunity  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to 
consent  to  an  engagement,  before  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  to  death  all  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners.  Another  sacri- 
fice he  thought  proper  to  make  of  his  humanity 
to  the  urgency  of  his  situation,  was  in  promising 
the  pillage  of  Thessalonica  and  Lacjedemon  to 
his  soldiers,  should  they  gain  the  victory  :  so- 
incompatible  are  the  obligations  of  virtue  with 
a  state  in  which  the  appeal  is  made  to  force  and 
violence  !  In  the  second  battle  of  Philippi,  as  in 
the  first,  the  wing  commanded  by  Brutus  routed 
that  led  by  Octavianus,  while  Antony  defeated 
that  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Cassius.  But  this  experienced  general,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  fugitives,  turned  round  upoa 
the  rear  of  Brutus,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  republican  leader,  succeeded  in 
entirely  breaking  and  dispersing  his  troops. 
Brutus  long  remained  upon  the  field  with  the 
few  he  could  rally,  and  would  have  been  made 
prisoner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  friend- 
ship of  Lucilius,  who  surrendered  himself  to  a 
party  of  Thracian  horse  under  the  name  of 
Brutus,  and  was  generously  saved  by  Antony 
when  the  fraud  was  discovered.  [See  An- 
tony.]   Brutus  escaped  with   a  few  friends 
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anti  attemTant;  to  a  retired  yalley  encompassed 
with  rocks,  where  he  passed  a  mournful  and 
anxious  night.  Perceiving  at  the  dawn  of  day 
that  he  w;is  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  con- 
jured some  of  his  domestics  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Several  of  them  refusing,  he  dismissed 
them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  at 
length  applied  to  Strato,  an  Epirote,  and  his 
former  fellow-student.  Strato  persisted  in  a 
denial,  till  Brutus  called  upon  one  of  his  slaves 
•.  to  perform  the  fatal  ofhce.  The  generous 
Greek  then,  crying  out,  "  Forbid  it,  gods, 
that  it  should  ever  be  said  that  Brutus  died  by 
the  hand  of  a  slave  for  want  of  a  friend  !" 
covered  his  face  with  his  left  hand,  and  pre- 
sented his  sword  with  his  right  ;  on  the  point 
of  which  Brutus  threw  himself  with  such 
violence,  that  it  passed  tlirough  his  body,  and 
he  instantly  exjxred. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  according  to  a  computation  deduced  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  in  the  tliirty-seventh  ac- 
cording   to   Velleius    Peterculus,   one    of  the 
most    spotless    characters    in    Roman   history. 
To  his  generosity,  humanity,  uprightness,  and 
well-principled    virtue,     public     and     private, 
writers  of  all  parties  have  borne  witness  ;  and 
those  who  have  most  condemned  the  action  of 
killing  Cxsar,  have  asserted  their  belief  that  he 
alone  of  allthe  conspirators  was  swayed  by  purely 
patriotic  motives,  and  that  he  hated  the  tyranny 
only,  not  the  tyrant.     After  this  concession,  it 
is  superfluous  to  enquire  into  the  morality  of 
the  deed.     He  sacrificed,  in  his  estimation,  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  duty ;  and  what  else  is 
virtue  ?  In  practising  tyrannicide  he  violated  no 
law  of  his  country,  but  rather  performed  an  in- 
junction ;    and   ifi   what   other   manner  can  a 
military  usurpation  be  overthrown  ?  The  wis- 
dom of  the  action  is  another  question,  which, 
however,  posterior  experience  could  alone  de- 
cide.    If   he    erred    in    thinking    the    republic 
might  be  restored,  lie  erred  with  many  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  the  Romans.     No  man  in 
public  life  seems  more  sincerely  to  have  set  up 
virtue  as  the  object  of  his  adoration  and  pursuit ; 
nor  does  it  seem  probable,  that,  according  to 
the    report   of   some   writers,   his   last  speech 
should  be  a  confession  of  error  in  having  fol- 
lowed an  empty  name.     We  have  seen  that  he 
had  prepared  his  soul  for  the  event,  and  that 
his  self-approbation  did  not  depend  upon  for- 
"  tune.     His  memory  was  cherished  and  honoured 
as  long  as  a  spark  of  Roman  spirit  survived  the 
loss  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  and  the  names  of 
Brutus  and  hberty  are  to  tjiis  day  inseparably 
associated. 


His  body  was  treated  with  respect  by  Antony, 
but  the  vindictive  Octavianus  caused  the  head 
to  be  tal.en  oil",  in  order  to  expose  it  at  the  feet 
of  C»sar's  statue.  It  never  reached  its  destin- 
ation, being  thrown  over-board  in  a  storm. 
The  remains  were  honourably  burnt  by  Antony's 
order,  and  the  ashes  sent  in  an  urn  to  .Servilia. 
Fltilarch,  Lif^  of  Brutus.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BRUYEKt,  John  de  la,  an  eminent 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1640  at  a  village  in. 
tlie  Isle  of  France.  He  purchased  the  post  of 
a  treasurer  of  France  at  Caer;  but  iic  was  soon 
taken  from  it  by  Bossuet,  and  placed  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  history.  He  passed  the  rest  of  ids  life 
about  the  court  as  a  man  of  ktters.with  a  uuly 
piiilosophicil  disposition,  unambitious,  unaf- 
fected, polite,  a  friend  of  moderate  gaiety,  and 
cultivating  in  tranquillity  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety and  literature.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1693.  ^"  ^6^6  he  waS 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  carried  him 
off  in  tlie  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Few  works  have  ever  been  more  popular  than 
Bruyere's  "  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  trans- 
lated from  the   Greek,  with  the  Characters  or 
Manners  of  this  Age,"  first  published  in  1687, 
and  many  times  reprinted.    The  modern  part  of 
the  work  was  that  which  particularly  attracted 
notice,  owing  to  its  striking  portraits  of  persons 
and  manners,  which  were  drawn  from  the  life. 
Malezieux,  to  whom  the  author  communicated 
his  manuscript,  shrewdly  observed,    "   This  is 
what  will,  gain  you   many  readers,  and   many 
enemies."     Bruycre  had  tlic  honour   of  parti- 
cipating with  Moliere  in  the  correction  of  more 
follies  and  indecorums  than  perhaps  any  other 
moralists,  ancient  or  modern.    He  drew  with  a 
bold  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  and 
delicate,  pencil.     His  style  is  remarkably  ner- 
vous, but  too  abrupt,  a".d  occasionally  hard  ;uid 
obscure.     He    is    sometimes    rather   allectedly 
sententious.     It  has  been  observed,  that  he  has 
transplanted  almost  all  the  maxims  of  Publius 
Syrus  into  his  works.     Keys  were  made  of  his 
characters,  for  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the 
provinces  ;  and,   as   usual,    the  success  ot  his 
book  made  a  number  of  bad  imiutions.  Among 
his  papers  were  found  uuliiiislK-d,  "  Dial"    ivs 
on  Quietism,"  which  Mr.  du  Pin  put  in  i'k:<  r 
for  publication,  and  printed  in  1699.     The  best 
editions  of  tlic  "  Characters"  arc  those  of  Am- 
sterdam  in    1741,  and  of   Paris  in    1750  .ind 
1765.     Mcnri.     N.!4V.  Duf.  Hi.i.—A.. 

BRL^YN,  Cornelius  le,  a  painter  and  ce- 
lebrated traveller,  was  born  at  the  Hag^uc.  He 
commenced  his  travels  into  Muaccvy,  Pcriii» 
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the  Levant,  and  the  East  Indies,  in  1674,  and 
they  were  not  finished  till  1708.  His  "  Voyage 
to  the  Levant,"  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 714,  folio,  and  his  "  Travels  to  Muscovy, 
Persia,  &c."  in  2  vols.  fol.  1718  :  this  edition 
is  esteemed  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
numerous  plates;  but  that  of  Rouen  in  1725, 
5  vols.  4to.  is  more  valuable  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  corrections  and  notes  of  the 
abbe  Banier.  Bruyn  is  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive traveller,  but  inelegant  in  his  style,  and 
not  always  exact  in  his  facts.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hin.—h. 

BRUYS,  Peter  de,  a  religious  reformer, 
founder  of  the  sect  named  after  him  Petrobnis- 
jians,  spread  his  opinions  in  Languedoc  and 
Provence  about  the  year  mo.  His  leading  te- 
nets were :  That  none  ought  to  be  baptised  till 
they  were  come  to  the  full  use  of  reason  :  that 
chuvches  were  unnecessary  for  the  service  of 
God,  who  accepts  true  worship,  wheresoever 
offered  :  that  crucifixes  were  instruments  of  su- 
perstition, and,  as  well  as  churches,  ought  to 
be  demolished  :  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  not  present  in  the  eucharist :  and 
that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works,  of 
the  living  are  of  no  use  to  the  dead.  His  re- 
forming zeal  was  joined  with  a  fanatical  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  various  excesses,  some  of 
them,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
doctrines ;  he  profaned  churches,  overthrew 
altars,  made  bonfires  of  crucifixes,  and  mal- 
treated the  clergy.  He  had  numerous  follow- 
ers, and  was  long  an  object  of  dread  and  horror 
to  the  catholics,  till  by  the  contrivance  of  Peter 
de  Clugny  he  was  seized  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
town  of  St.  Gilles  in  1130.  Moreri.  Mo- 
she'im  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BRUZEN  DE  LA  MARTINIERE,  An- 
TONY-AuGusTiN,  an  industrious  and  useful 
compiler,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1666,  and 
was  educated  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  the  celebrated  Richard  Simon.  His  li- 
terary reputation  caused  him  in  1 709  to  be  in- 
vited by  the  duke  of  Mecklcnburgh,  in  order  to 
carry  on  researches  into  the  history  of  that 
duchy.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma;  and  then  to  the  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  who  nominated  him  his  secretary 
with  a  handsome  appointment.  Retiring  to  the 
Hague,  he  there  finished  his  great  work,  which 
he  had  long  meditated,  the  "  New  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  which,  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  the  king  of  Spain's 
plenipotentiary,  he  dedicated  to  that  monarch, 
who  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  his  first 
geographer-     He  died  at  tlie  Hague  in  1 749. 


He  was  a  polite  and  friendly  man,  fond  of  so- 
ciety and  its  pleasures,  as  well  as  addicted  to 
study.  He  had  read  much,  and  with  judgment, 
and  he  wrote  with  facility,  and  generally  with 
elegance.  His  favourite  studies  were  history, 
geography,  and  polite  letters.  Of  his  num.erous 
works,  the  following  are  the  most  valuable : 
"  The  great  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Cri- 
tical Dictionary,"  10  vols.  fol.  Hague,  1726  to 
1730,  and  Paris,  1768,  6  vols.  fol.  This  work, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  is  rec- 
koned the  best  of  the  kind,  especially  in  the  Paris 
edition.  "  Puffendorff's  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Europe,  greatly  augmented'and  cor- 
rected ;"  of  this  work,  the  last  edition  is  that 
of  the  Hague  in  11  vols.  i2mo.  "  Geographi- 
cal and  historical  Treatises  to  facilitate  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  various 
celebrated  Authors,  Huet,  Ic  Grand,  Calmet, 
Hardouin,  &c."  2  vols.  i2mo,  1730.  "Select 
Letters  of  M.  Simon,"  with  a  minute  life  of  the 
author,  and  curious  notes,  Ar.ist.  4  vols,  i  zmo. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BRYENNIUS,  Nicephorus,  chiefly  known 
as  the  husband  of  the  princess  Anna  Coninena, 
was  a  native  of  Orestia  in  Macedonia.  His  fa- 
ther having  rebelled  against  the  emperor  Nice- 
phoras  Botoniates,  was  vanquished  by  Alexius 
Comnenus,  who  admiring  the  good  figure  and 
character  of  the  son,  married  him  to  his  daugh- 
ter. When  Alexius  came  to  the  throne,  he 
raised  his  son-in-law  to  the  rank  of  Cjesar,  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  successor  in  preju- 
dice of  his  own  son.  On  his  death,  the  em- 
press Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna  made  an  at- 
tempt to  elevate  Bryennius  to  the  empire  ;  but 
he,  through  a  sense  of  duty  or  prudence,  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  plot.  In  1137  he  was 
sent  to  besiege  Antioch,  where  falling  sick,  he 
returned  to  Constantinople  and  died.  He  had 
undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  his  father-in-law 
Alexius  ;  but  having  commenced  his  work  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Isaac  Comnenus^  he 
only  finished  four  books,  containing  that  reign, 
and  those  of  the  three  succeeding  emperors,  and 
terminating  with  the  expedition  of  Nicephorus 
Botoniates  against  Nicephorus  Meissen.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin,  and,  with  the 
original,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Poussines  at 
Paris  in  i66i.  The  annotations  of  Du  Cange 
were  added  in  1670.     Morrri. — A. 

BUC,  George,  an  antiquarian,  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  of  an  ancient  lamily,  one  of 
tlie  heads  of  which  was  a  favourite  of  king 
Richard  III.  and  attended  him  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  for  which  he  was  attaintedand  be- 
headed in  the  ensuing  reign.     George  Buc  was 
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a  gentleman  of  the  privy- chamber  to  James  I., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  made  master  of 
the  revels.  He  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III."  in  five 
books,  in  which,  probably  moved  by  hereditary 
attachment,  he  takes  great  pains  to  clear  that 
prince's  character,  and  even  his  person,  from 
the  dark  stains  which  have  been  impressed  up- 
on them  by  the  body  of  English  histori;;ns.  In 
this  attempt  he  has  shewn  more  zeal  and  learn- 
ing than  judgment;  his  work  being  loosely 
WTitten,  pedantic,  rhetorical,  abounding  in  use- 
less digressions  and  quotations,  and  rather  a 
continued  panegyric,  than  a  sober  historical 
disquisition.  It  is  probable  enough  that  vulgar 
odium,  and  adulation  to  a  successor  of  a  hostile 
family,  may  have  overcharged  the  deformities 
of  Richard,  and  caused  some  crimes  to  have 
been  falsely  attributed  to  him;  but,  without 
violating  all  historical  credit,  we  cannot  acquit 
him  of  the  black  and  murderous  practices  by 
which  he  made  his  way  to  the  crown.  Mr. 
Walpole,  who,  in  his  "  Historic  Doubts,"  has 
undertaken  the  same  task  in  Richard's  favour, 
appears  to  have  succeeded  no  better  in  con- 
vincing the  public.  Buc's  work  is  printed  in 
bishop  Kennet's  collection  of  the  English  his- 
torians, London,  1706,  and  17 19.  He  like- 
wise wrote,  "  The  third  Universitie  of  Eng- 
land ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Foundations  of  all 
the  Colleges,  ancient  Schools  of  Privilege,  and 
of  Houses  of  Learning  and  liberal  Arts,  witliin 
and  about  the  most  famous  Citie  of  London, 
&c.;"  a  curious  piece,  in  which  the  author 
shews,  that  all  the  arts  and  sciences  arc  taught 
in  the  metropolis  :  it  was  viTitten  in  16 1 2,  and 
is  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Stow's  Chro- 
nicle, by  E.  Howes,  Loudon,  163 1.  He  also 
composed  a  treatise  of  "  The  Art  of  Revels." 
Camden  gives  Buc  the  character  of  a  person  of 
excellent  learning,  and  acknowledges  obliga- 
tions to  him.     Biog.  Brit. — A. 

BUCER, Martin,  an  eminent  person  among 
the  German  reformers,  was  born  in  1491  at 
Schelestadt  in  Alsace.  He  entered  when  young 
into  the  order  of  Dominicans,  but  the  works  of 
Luther,  and  some  conferences  held  with  that 
reformer  at  Heidelberg  in  1521,  brought  him 
over  to  the  protestant  party.  He  gave  the  usual 
demonstration  of  his  conversion  by  marrying, 
and  his  lirst  wife  was  a  converted  nun,  who 
brought  him  thirteen  children.  He  settled  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  was  minister  and  theolo- 
gical professor  during  twenty  years,  and  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  in  that  city  was 
greatly  indebted  to  his  labours.  He  was  like- 
wise employed  iu  various  ecclesiastical  iicgocia- 


tions,  for  which  his  talents  were  well  fitted 
When  the  differences  arose  between  Zuingle 
and  Luther,  and  their  respective  followers,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  Bucer  took 
great  pains  to  reconcile  them,  by  adopting  a  sort 
of  middle  way,  which,  however,  satisfied  the 
zealous  of  neither  party.  He  employed  on  this 
occasion  an  ambiguity  of  language,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  reproach  ;  and,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  did  not  scruple  certain  pious  artifices 
which  have  given  offence  both  to  friends  and 
enemies.  Yet  the  purity  of  his  intentions  can- 
not be  doubted,  and  a  love  of  peace  and  con- 
cord appears  to  have  been  his  ruling  motive. 
He  was  inclined  to  admit  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  he  was  no  enemy  to  episcopacy,  on 
both  which  accounts  he  was  regarded  with  some 
suspicion  by  Calvin  and  his  followers.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  reputation  was  so  high  in  Eng- 
land, that  archbishop  Cranmer  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  come  over,  which  he  accepted,  and 
became  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  In  that  situation  he  died  in 
155  I,  and  was  interred  with  extraordinary  fu- 
neral honours.  In  the  bigotted  reign  of  Mary 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  burnt,  but  his  mo- 
nument was  restored  by  Elizabeth.  Bucer  was 
a  man  of  great  and  various  learning  ;  a  copious 
writer  and  diligent  lecturer.  He  was  apt,  how- 
ever, in  his  lectures  to  deviate  from  the  point, 
through  tlie  extent  of  his  erudition  ;  and  his 
style  was  not  free  from  obscurity  ;  so  that  close 
attention  was  necessary  to  comprehend  his 
meaning.  Bayle.  jV/creri.  Mosheim. — A.- 
BUCHANAN, George,  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  modern  Latinity,  was  born  in  the  shire  of 
Dumbarton  in  Scotland  in  1506.  He  was  of  a 
good  family,  but  reduced  to  indigence  ;  and  his 
education  would  probably  have  been  very  con- 
fined, had  not  an  uncle,  struck  with  his  early 
indications  of  abilities,  sent  him  for  instruc- 
tion to  Paris.  After  a  diligent  pursuit  of  his 
studies  there  for  nearly  two  years,  the  death  of 
his  uncle  obliged  him  to  return  home.  It  was 
probably  mere  necessity  that  induced  him  to 
enlist  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  troops  brought 
over  from  France  by  the  duke  of  Albany.  Soon 
disgusted  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  npaind  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where  he  attended  upon  the  lo- 
gical lectures  of  John  M.njor,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Paris;  and,  after  stnig^ling  some 
time  with  penury  and  misfortune,  he  jt  length, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  grannnar  in  the  college  of  St.  H.irbe. 
From  this  situation  he  wis  taken  by  Ciilbcrt 
Kciiuedy  carl  of  Caisili*  as  lii»  tutor  or  Ju- 
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mestic  companion  ;  and  during  Lis  abode  with 
that  nobleman,  he  translated  into  Latin  Lina- 
cre's  "  Rudiments  of  Grammar."  Returning  to 
Scotland  with  the  earl,  he  obtained  the  notice 
of  king  James  V.  and  was  appointed  tutor  to 
his  natural  son,  James,  afterwards  the  famous 
regent  earl  of  Murray.  About  this  time  he  be- 
gan his  warfare  against  the  monks  by  a  satirical 
poem  entitled,  "  Somnium,"  which  excited  a 
great  clamour  against  him.  The  king  having 
in  1538  discovered  a  conspiracy  in  which  he 
suspected  that  some  franciscan  friars  were  con- 
cerned, commanded  Buchanan  to  renew  his  at- 
tack on  that  order.  This  produced  his  ex- 
tremely bitter  satire  entitled  "  Franciscanus," 
in  which,  with  the  pen  rather  of  Juvenal  than 
of  Horace,  and  in  an  elevated  strain  of  compo- 
sition, he  exercises  the  utmost  severity  of  in- 
vective and  ridicule  upon  the  unfortunate  ob- 
jects. This  performance  gave  him  great  repu- 
tation, but  secured  hini  for  life  the  inveterate 
enmity  of  the  monks,  of  all  orders,  who  made 
a  common  cause  of  it.  The  king  deserted  him 
in  the  conflict,  and  suffered  him  to  be  impri- 
soned for  heresy.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  his  escape,  and  fled  first  to  England,  and 
then  took  refuge  in  France.  Fearing  some  ill 
offices  from  cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  then 
at  Paris,  he  quitted  that  city,  and  withdrew 
to  Bourdeaux,  whither  he  was  invited  by  An- 
drew Govea,  a  learned  Portuguese,  who  was 
principal  of  a  college  newly  founded  in  that 
city.  He  taught  there  in  the  schools  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  composed  his  tragedies  of 
"  Baptistes"  and  "  Jephthes,"  and  his  translations 
of  the  "  IVIcdea"  and  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides. 
In  1543  he  quitted  Bourdeaux  on  account  of 
the  pestilence,  and  it  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  was  for  a  while  domestic  tutor  to 
the  celebrated  Michael  Montagne,  who  has  re- 
corded the  circumstance  in  his  Essays.  In  1544 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  second  class 
in  the  college  of  Bourbon,  while  Turnebus 
taught  the  first,  and  Muretus,  the  third ; — a 
constellation  of  preceptors  not  easily  to  be  pa- 
ralleled ! 

A  new  scene  of  life  opened  to  him  in  1547, 
wlien  Govca  received  his  king's  orders  to  return 
to  Portugal,  and  bring  with  him  a  number  of 
learned  mtn  qualified  to  teach  philosophy  and 
polite  literature  at  the  newly-founded  university 
of  Coimbra.  Buchanan  accompanied  him,  and 
while  Govea  lived,  which  was  only  the  first 
year,  had  no  ccuse  to  repent  of  his  change  of 
country;  but  after  his  death,  the  enmity  of  the 
bigotted  natives  fell  heavily  upon  ail  the  learn- 
ed  strangers,  and  especially   upon  Buchanan. 


He  was  accused  of  being  the  writer  of  "  Fran- 
ciscanus," as  well  as  of  other  tokens  of  heresy, 
which  were  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
fining him  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
then  transferred  to  the  gentler  durance  of  a 
monastery.  He  alleviated  the  tediousness  of 
this  last  confinement  by  beginning  the  transla- 
tion of  "David's  Psalms"  intoLatin  verse, which 
has  so  mucli^ontributed  to  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion. He  obtained  his  liberty  in  15!;!,  and  was 
even  favoured  with  a  small  pension  from  the 
kinff,  who  wished  to  retain  him  in  Portuiral ; 
but  his  experience  ot  the  country  was  not  likely 
to  make  him  desirous  of  staying  in  it.  He  took 
an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  England,  where 
Edwai-d  VI.  then  reigned  ;  but  its  unsettled 
state  induced  him  in  1553  to  leave  it  for  France. 
This  was  his  favourite  country ;  the  condition, 
however,  of  a  teacher  for  hire  was  attended 
with  so  many  disagreeable  circumstances,  that 
he  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  querulous  poem. 
His  situation  was  probably  made  more  agree- 
able in  1555,  when  the  marshal  de  Brisac  sent 
for  him  into  Piedmont,  where  he  commanded, 
in  order  to  act  as  preceptor  to  his  son,  Timo- 
leon  de  Cosse.  Buchanan  passed  five  years  in 
this  employment,  partly  in  Italy  and  partly  in 
France  ;  and  improved  the  leisure  it  atibrded 
him  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  com- 
position of  various  poems.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1560,  where  he  openly  embraced 
protestantism,  which  was  then  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  He  was  soon  after 
made  principal  of  St.  Lconard's-college  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  also 
taught  philosophy.  His  former  pupil,  the  eari 
of  Murray,  now  coming  into  power,  Buchanan 
closely  connected  himself  with  him  and  the 
party  that  opposed  queen  Mary.  Though  a 
layman,  he  v/as  appointed,  in  1567,  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land -,  and  he  accompanied  Murray  to  the  con- 
ference at  York,  and  to  Hampton-court,  where 
he  acted  as  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners 
sent  to  accuse  the  queen.  He  had  akeady  been 
nominated  preceptor  to  the  young  king  James 
VI.,  a  station  he  occupied  several  years.  James 
acquired  under  his  tuition  the  foundation  of 
that  scholastic  knowledge  on  which  he  so  much 
prided  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  Buchanan 
having  been  afterwards  reproached  v/ith  making 
his  majesty  a  pedant,  replied,  that  "  it  was  the 
best  he  could  make  of  him."  The  quality  of 
the  pupil  seems  to  have  inspired  little  reverence 
in  the  tutor  ;  for  Mackenzie  relates  a  story  of  a 
hearty  whipping  which  Buchanan  bestowed  up- 
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on  the  young  king  for  persisting  to  disturb  him 
as  he  was  reading.  In  1571  Bueiianan  publi-sh- 
ed  his  "  Detectio  INIaria;  Reginae,"  a  most  vi- 
rulent attack  upon  tlie  character  and  conduct  of 
queen  Mary,  cliarging  her  not  only  with  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  but  with  ;i  criminal 
passion  for  David  Rizzio,  which  accusation  he 
is  the  only  writer  who  avowedly  supports. 
Though  the  queen's  general  guilt  was  believed 
by  the  most  respectable  and  impartial  persons 
of  the  nation,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Buchanan  entered  into  the  question  with 
all  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  a  professed 
party  man.  His  great  patron  Murray  was  as- 
sassinated in  1570,  but  he  still  continued  in 
favour  with  those  who  managed  afl'airs  in  Scot- 
land, for  we  find  him  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  lord  privy-seal.  A 
pension  which  he  received  from  queen  Elizabeth 
of  lool.  a  year  seems  scarcely  adequate  lo  the 
dignity  of  these  great  offices,  which  probably 
he  did  not  retain  long.  In  1579  he  published 
his  famous  treatise,  "  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos,"  a  work  which  will  ever  rank  him 
among  the  spirited  defenders  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  judge  of,  and  control,  the  conduct  of 
their  governors.  It  has  accordingly  had  the 
fate  of  all  decided  political  performances,  that 
of  being  violently  censured  and  extravagantly 
praised.  He  ventured  to  dedicate  it  to  his  royal 
pupil,  whose  inclinations  were  very  far  from 
according  with  its  doctrine.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
favour  of  Buchanan's  freedom  from  mercenary 
views,  that  he  should  publish  a  work  for  which 
he  might  expect  to  forfeit  the  good-will  of 
royal  patrons  of  every  country  alike.  He  spent 
the  last  twelve  or  tliirteen  years  of  his  life  in 
composing  his  history  of  Scotland.  For  the  sake 
of  leisure  he  withdrew  from  court,  and  latterly 
passed  some  time  in  retirement  at  Stirling.  This 
great  work,  entitled  "  Rerum  Scoticarum  His- 
toria,"  in  twenty  books,  at  length  appeared  at 
Edinburgh  in  1582.  He  survived  tlie  publica- 
tion but  a  short  time,  dying  the  same  year  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  circumstances  were 
much  reduced  before  death ;  and  we  ;.re  told  that 
M'hen  he  was  dying,  he  enquired  of  his  servant 
how  much  money  he  had  remaining,  when, 
finding  it  insuflicient  for  his  funeral,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  expressing  a  great 
indifference  about  the  fate  of  his  corpse.  Tlie 
city  of  Edinburgh  honoured  itself  by  burying 
him  at  the  pubHc  expence.  The  bigotted  ca- 
tholics spread  a  number  of  absurd  calumnies 
respecting  his  manner  of  leaving  the  world, 
whicli  they  represented  as  tliat  of  a  libertine 
and  an  atheist.     It  appears  rather  to  have  been 
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tliat  of  a  philosopher,  viewing  with  calmness  an 
approaching  termination  which  he  did  not  fear, 
and  despising  tliose  artificial  preparations  which 
he  imputed  to  the  weakness  of  superstition. 

The  moral  character  of  Buchanan  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  bitter  obloquy  by  his  ene- 
mies, nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  adequately 
defended  by  his  friends.  The  charge  of  early 
licentiousness  is -apparently  supported  by  the 
tenor  of  several  of  his  poems.  Like  many 
other  scholars  of  the  time,  he  was  querulous  ; 
discontented  (not  indeed  without  some  reason) 
with  his  circumstances  ;  and  by  no  means  deli- 
cate in  attempts  to  mend  them.  In  temper  lie 
seems  to  have  been  harsh  and  unamiable  ;  as  a 
party-man,  virulent  and  little  scrupulous.  Yet 
the  independence  of  a  great  mind  frequently 
displays  itself  in  his  conduct  •,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  radically  ap- 
prove the  public  principles  he  adopted.  As  a 
writer,  he  has  obtained  just  and  high  applause 
from  all  parties.  Xo  modern  appears  to  have 
had  a  more  perfect  command  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  or  to  have  used  it  in  verse  and  prose 
with  more  taste  and  elegance.  His  poetical 
character  stands  extremely  high  ;  yet  his  nurlt 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  sublimity  or  lofty 
flights  of  the  imagination,  as  in  splendor  of  dic- 
tion, and  harmony  and  variety  of  versification. 
This,  indeed,  may  generally  be  observed  of 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
modern  Latin  poets  ;  the  shackles  of  a  foreign 
language,  operating  as  an  insuperable  restraint 
to  tlie  free  exertion  of  the  noblest  poetical 
powers.  He  wrote  in  almost  every  species  of 
poetical  composition.  His  "  Psalms"  are  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  measure,  and  some  of  them 
exquisitely  beautiful.  In  tragedy,  he  is  charged 
with  a  want  of  elevation,  and  with  a  familia- 
rity of  style  approaching  to  the  comic.  His  di- 
dactic poem  "  On  the  Sphere"  is  elegant  but  un- 
equal. His  odes,  epigrams,  satires,  eulogies, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  posse^s  merits  ol  va- 
rious kinds,  not  without  many  defects.  They 
shew,  however,  extreme  facility  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  poetical 
expression.  As  an  historian,  Buchan.-in  is  rec- 
koned to  have  united  the  excellencies  of  style  of 
Livy  and  Sallust.  He  lias  also  the  defects  of 
the  ancitnt  writers,  in  occasionally  playing  the 
rhetorician  too  much,  and  adorning  his  narrative 
with  fable.  Thuanus,  however,  l>eMows  on  liis 
work  tJic  liigli  praise  of  its  appearing  "  not  the 
production  of  a  man  who  liad  passed  all  his  days 
in  the  ihist  of  a  school,  but  of  one  who  had  been 
all  his  lifetime  conversant  in  tlie  most  impor- 
unt  aflairs  of  state  ;"  and  whose  juJgu;cni,  111 
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this  point,  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  Th na- 
nus ?  Witli  regard  to  a  move  particular  esti- 
mate, no  opinion  deserves  more  deference  than 
that  of  Dr.  Robertson.  He  says  of  Buchanan's 
History,  "  if  his  accuracy  and  impartiality 
had  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  elegance  of 
his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his 
style,  his  history  might  be  placed  on  a  level 
widi  the  most  admired  compositions  of  the  an- 
cients. But  instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable 
tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  adorn  them  ;  and  hath  clothed  with  all 
the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends- 
which  formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and  ex- 
travagance." On  the  whole,  Buchanan  will 
always  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  ho- 
nours of  his  country  ;  a  man  whose  genius,  in 
the  midst  of  penury  and  discouragement,  broke 
out  with  a  lustre  which  has  secured  him  im- 
mortal fame.  Of  his  ditTerent  works,  both 
verse  and  prose,  numerous  editions  have  been 
given.  A  valuable  edition  of  the  whole  collec- 
tively was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  2  vols, 
fol.  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1725, 
2  vols.  4to.  Buchanan  de  Vita  fua.  Buyle. 
Biogr.  Bn,\!/!. — A. 

BUCQUET,     JoH?c-B.\PTisTE    Michel, 
censor-royal,  doctor-regent,    and    professor  of 
chymistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
adjunct  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  ordi- 
nary-associate of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
was  born  at  Paris,  February  the    i8th,   1746. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  he  displayed 
a   strong    memory,  quick    conception,    with  a 
love  for  studious  research,  and  more  particu- 
larly a  clear  and  animated  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  which  is  not  always  the  concomitant 
to  great  talents.     His  father,  who  was  himself 
an  advocate,  concluded  that  this  happy  union  of 
talents  would  render  him  famous  at  the  bar;  but 
the  young  man  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  objects  of  which  applying 
more  immediately  to  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation, are  much  more  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention in  early  life  than  those  studies  which  re- 
late to  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  moral  causes,  which  so  strongly  interest 
our   minds  at  a  more  advanced   period  of  life. 
He  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  commence  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  in  which,  however,  the 
method   of  teaching  was  far  from  captivating 
a  mind  like  his.  Instead  of  the  reasons  of  utility, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  a  good  system  of 
legislation  must  be  founded,  he  was  directed  to 
the  investigation  of  the  transient  or  local  mo- 
tives which  had  given  rise  to  the  existing  laws, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  system,  such  as  it 


was.  This  method  of  communicating  know- 
ledge  disgusted  him  with  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
saw  little  of  the  great  and  useful  purposes  it  is 
calculated  to  promote,  and  much  of  the  dry  and 
tedious  formalities  which  accompany  its  practi- 
cal exercise.  But  it  was  expedient  that  hi 
should  adopt  some  profession ;  and  die  only 
one  which  seemed  a<jreeable  to  his  taste  was 
that  of  the  physician.  Instead  of  considering 
his  studies  as  subordinate,  and  confined  to  the 
nature  of  his  profession, he  was  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  it  as  a  pretext  to  embrace  a  greater 
number  of  sciences  in  his  studies.  To  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  chymistry,  he  added  botany  and 
natural  philosophy.  His  talents  for  communi- 
cating knowledge  were  more  effectually  deve- 
loped in  proportion  to  his  acquisitions,  and  he 
soon  became  the  instructor  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  before  he  had  finished  his  first  course 
of  studies  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion among  the  most  celebrated  lecturers. 

His  first  course  was  upon  mineralogy  and 
chymistry,  which,  for  reasons  now  well  known 
to  all  the  cultivators  of  those  sciences,  he 
determined  to  treat  in  connection  with  each 
other.  His  course  was  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  They  who  had  before  seen 
merely  a  nomenclature  in  the  descriptions  of  na- 
tural history,  and  a  series  of  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  artificial  compounds  of  the  labo- 
ratory ill  chymical  science,  found  that  both  were 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  connection. 
And  the  clear  elegant  enunciation  of  the  lec- 
turer rendered  his  communications  highly  in- 
teresting to  those  men  of  business,  or  of  plea- 
sure, who  wish  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 
information,  without  the  fatigue  of  examining 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  to  be  derived. 

The  advantages  of  a  lecture  beyond  that  of 
instruction  by  the  mere  perusal  of  books  are  in 
many  respects  considerable.  A  greater  interest 
is  created  by  the  manner,  the  expression,  and 
the  animatioiijof  the  teacher.  He  learns  to  know 
from  the  attention  or  disregard  of  his  auditors, 
what  parts  of  his  subject  are  not  perspicuously 
explained,  or  are  difficult  to  be  apprehended. 
He  repeats  and  varies  his  explanations  and  his 
exhibitions,  till  he  perceives  their  countenances 
express  that  satisfaction  which  flows  from  the 
clear  apprehension  of  truth.  His  audience,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  their  attention  excited, 
and  their  powers  animated,  by  the  continued 
treatment  of  a  subject,  which  is  not  quitted  as"  a 
book  is  thrown  by  from  occasional  obscurities 
or  temporary  fits  of  indolence.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  concealed,  that  the  time  or  dura- 
tion of  a  lecture  is  necessarily  limited,  tliat 
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many  subjects  are  so  abstruse  that  they  require 
frequent  and  slow  revision,  and  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  whom  an  author  can  communi- 
cate knowledge  is  incalculably  greater  than  that 
within  the  grasp  of  the  lecturer.     For  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  books,  but  the  lecturer  usually  finds  it  ex- 
pedient to  compose  works  expressly  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils.  With  this  view,  M.  Bucquet  pub- 
lished an  "  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  ^li^e- 
rals,"  and  afterwards  a  similar  "  Introduction  to 
the  Analysis  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom."  Both 
these  works  exhibited  great  order,  mctliod,  and 
perspicuity,  and  the  latter  was  the  first  general 
collection  of  facts  respecting  the  vegetable  ana- 
lysis.    He   composed  various  other   memoirs, 
grounded  on  experiments  and  enquiries  to  which 
the  course  of  his  studies  directed  him.     Many 
of  these  appear  in  the  volumes  of  the  academy, 
and  others  remained  unpublished  from  his  de- 
sire of  pursuing  the  subjects  to   a  greater  ex- 
tent.   He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy   at  the  death   of  M.  Bourdelin,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  engaged,  together  with 
the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  to  repeat  all  the  experi- 
ments made   in  chymistry  before   the  discovery 
and  manipulation  of  gaseous   substances  were 
known.  He  made,  with  the  same  chymist,  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  respecting  the  communica- 
tion of  heat  to  different  fluids  immersed  in  the 
same  bath,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
dification they  undergo  in  consequence  of  their 
various  degrees  of  volatility  and  disposition  to 
expand  by  heat.     Another  extensive  project  to 
which  his  labours  were  directed,  consisted  in  a 
series  of  comparative  analyses  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  minerals  at  that  time  unknown.  Some  of 
these  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  others,  particularly  relating  to  Swedish  mi- 
nerals,   were  reserved  by  himself  and  Lavoi- 
sier for  further  examination,  especially  with  re- 
gard  to    the  differences  between  their  results 
and  those  of  the  famous  Bergmann. 

In  the  year  1776,  before  his  admission  in- 
to the  academy,  Bucquet  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  instituted  at  Paris  for  the  im- 
provement of  medicine  on  the  most  extended 
bases.  An  institution  of  this  nature  would  ne- 
cessarily be  attacked  by  contrary  opinions  and 
interests.  It  was  therefore  an  object  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  it  should  be  support- 
ed by  the  talents  of  the  most  eminent  men. 
Bucquet  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Medi- 
cine several  memoirs  relativeto  theobject  of  their 
establishment.  Among  these  were,  a  method  of 
preparing  a  transp.irent  extract  of  opium  ;  tlie 
process  for  making  lapis  causticus;  a  memoir  on 


the  action  of  volatile   alkali  in  the  deliquium 
caused  by  carbonic  acid.    One  of  tl»e  objects  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  to  improve  the  science  of 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  chymical  discoveries, 
at   the  same  time  that  the    fanciful   tlieori'.'s 
founded   on    the  imperfect  application  of  the 
latter  science  to  die  healing  art  might  be  dis- 
couraged.    In  this  situation,  ardently  pursuing 
plans  so  extensive  that  each  alone  might  employ 
the  life  of  an  individual ;  communicating  his 
knowledge  by  public  lectures,  and  busied  in  the 
private  practice  of  medicine;  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered, that  his  health  was  incapable  of  sup- 
porting exertions  so  various  and  incessant.  He 
was  married,  and  had  children  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count,as  well  as  from  his  engagement  in  certain 
discussions  which  at  that  time  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  up  either  his  practice  or  his 
lectures.     He  preserved  his  activity  for  a  time, 
in  the  midst  of  sulTcrings,  and  was  cheered  with 
the  possibility  of  advancing  in  his  career,  not- 
withstanding the  impaired   state  of  his  health. 
At  length,  however,  the  period  arrived  in  which 
he  could  no  longer  proceed  as  before.  Hopeless 
dejection  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  advancing  even  in  that  gentle 
manner  which  perhaps  might  have  prolonged 
his  existence.     He  became  convinced  of  the  fa- 
tal necessity  which   would  tear  him  from   his 
pursuits,  and  all  the   objects  of  his  atTection. 
But  he  determined  that  the  short  remainder  of 
his  life  should  be  as  much  as  possible  employed, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  a  speedy  deatli  in- 
stead of  a  languishing  life.    Sedatives  diminish- 
ed his  pain,  gave  a  temporary  increase  to  his 
strength,  and  by  enabling  him  still  to  attend  to 
his  pursuits,  removed  for  a  moment  the  dis- 
tressing  idea  of  that   privation  which  rapidly 
approached.     He    abused  this   resource,    if  it 
may  be  called  abuse,  when  lie  employed  it  to 
diminish  his  pain  and  give  greater  energy  to 
the  faculties  of  his  mind.     He  was  known  to 
have  taken  in  one  <lay  two  pints  of  ether,  and 
an  hundred  grains  of  opium;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  passed  tlie  latter  months  of  his   lite ; 
little  solicitous    to   prolong  his  existence,  and 
only  attentive  to  render  liiniself  capable  of  ap- 
plication while  his  consciousness  remained.  The 
last  time  he  appeared  at  the  academy  he  read  a 
memoir  on  iniiammable  air,  and  the  means  of 
rendering  the  hydrogen  gas  of  marshes  as  pure 
;is  tliat  which  is  obtained  during  the  solution  of 
metals.     He  died  on  the  241)1  of  January-,  1780, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  cliildren,  one  of  whom 
was  born  a  few  days  before  the  death  ot  his  fa- 
tlicr.    The  labours  of  oueli  men  as  Bucquet  do 
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not  often  produce  that  arcuir.ulation  which  shall 
ensure  the  pecuniary  independence  of  their  de- 
scendants. His  did  not ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  the  great  number  of  his  friends  and  pupils 
have  been  manifested  towards  his  family.  Acad. 
Pa,:  1780.— W.N. 

BUDD^US,  John-Francis,  a  writer  and 
professor  of  great  learning  and  industry,  was 
born  at  Anclam  in  Pomerania,  in  1667.  At  an 
early  age  he  had  acquired  a  great  fund  of  know- 
ledge in  the  languages,  and  in  philosophy  and 
divinity.  He  first  gave  private  lectures  to  the 
students  at  Jena,  and  in  1692  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Coburg. 
Thence  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  occupy  the  chair  of  moral  and 
political  science  in  his  newly-founded  univer- 
sity of  Halle.  He  continued  in  that  station 
twelve  years,  and  then  returned  to  take  the  theo- 
logical professorship  at  Jena,  where  he  died  in 
1729.  He  was  always  attended  by  a  numerous 
auditory,  to  whom  he  explained  himself  with 
clearness  and  method,  substituting  solid  in- 
struction to  the  pedantry  of  the  schools.  Not- 
withstanding his  occupations  as  a  professor  and 
a  preacher,  lie  found  time  to  cultivate  an  ex-- 
tensive  correspondence,  and  to  write  a  great 
number  of  books.  Of  these  the  principal  are  ; 
"  Elementa  Philosophiae  Practice,  instrumenta- 
lis  &  theoreticse,"  3  vols.  8vo.  which  long 
served  for  a  text  book  in  the  protestant  Ger- 
man universities  ;  "  A  System  of  Theology," 
2  vols.  4to.  much 'esteemed  by  the  Lutherans  ; 
"  The  great  German  Historical  Dictionary," 
2  vols.  fol. ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Atheism  and  Su- 
perstition," Bvo.  of  which  there  is  a  French 
translation  ;  "  Miscellanea  Sacra,"  3  vols.  4to. 
Moreri.     Noim.  Diet.  Hist. — A.     . 

BUDE',  William  (Latin,  BucJaus),  ane  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  ag€,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1467,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  His  early  education  was  inauspicious  ; 
for  after  having  passed  through  the  Latin 
schools  at  Paris,  and  spent  three  years  at  Or- 
leans in  the  study  of  the  law,  he  returned  igno- 
rant of  all  he  was  expected  to  learn,  and  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  the  barbarism  then  at- 
■  tendant  upon  literature.  Left  to  himself,  he 
pursued  with  eagerness  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
particularly  those  of  the  chace,  till  his  mind, 
not  made  to  remain  vacant,  spontaneously  de- 
manded the  food  which  had  been  withheld  from 
it.  The  passion  for  study  came  upon  him  with 
such  force,  that  every  thing  else  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  it.  He  resigned  all  amusements, 
and  even  grudged  himself  the  time  for  meals 


and  repose.  He  was  his  own  principal  master, 
though  he  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of 
occasional  assistance  ;  and  when  the  Greek 
Hermonymus  arrived  at  Paris,  he  secured  him 
to  himself  by  a  large  salary.  Pie  had  also  in- 
structions from  Lascaris  in  Greek,  and  James 
le  Fevre  in  mathematics  ;  but  on  the  whole  he 
did  not  scruple  to  style  himself  oij/cuoj^j-ijf  and 
o^Jil^aBYig,  self-taught  and  late-taught.  He 
never  attained,  however,  that  elegance  of  lan- 
guage which  is  almost  exclusively  the  fruit  of 
early  practice;  and  his  style,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  remained  harsh  and  perplexed,  though 
strong  and  lofty.  He  began  his  literary  career 
with  translating  some  treatises  of  Plutarch  j 
and  in  1508  he  published  "  Notes  on  the  Pan- 
dects." But  the  work  which  at  gnce  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  reputation  among  the 
learned,  was  his  treatise  "  De  Asse,"  in  which 
he  led  the  way  in  clearing  up  the  difEculties  at- 
tending the  knowledge  of  the  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  of  the  ancients.  He  did  not  en- 
joy the  honour  of  this  performance  without  a 
contest,  other  scholars  laying  claim  to  its  dis- 
coveries ;  but  he  vindicated  his  rights  with  spi- 
rit, and  seems  to  have  established  them,  since 
he  was  thenceforth  reckoned  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  time.  Erasmus,  who  acknowledged 
his  merit,  was  thought  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and 
such  a  disagreement  arose  between  these  two 
eminent  persons,  that  Bude  would  never  quote 
Erasmus  in  his  works:  a  piece  of  littleness  that 
is  not  to  his  credit.  It  was  an  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  that  Bude  refrained  from  those 
topics  which  might  render  his  faith  suspected, 
and  thereby  might  aggravate  that  jealousy  of 
the  revival  of  learning  which  the  ignorant  and 
interested  were  then  so  prone  to  foment.  He  was 
admired  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  two  embassies  to  Italy  by  Lewis  XII., 
who  conferred  on  him  the  post  of  his  secre- 
tary. But  he  seems  not  much  to  have  fre- 
quented' the  court  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
who  was  fond  of  having  learned  men  about 
him,  and  conversing  with  them.  He  sent  Bude 
on  an  embassy  to  Leo  X.,  gave  him  a  place  of 
master  of  requests,  and  made  him  his  secre- 
tary and  librarian.  He  was  also  chosen  to  be 
provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris.  It  was  at 
the  instigation  of  Bude,  together  with  that  of 
du  Bellay,  that  Francis  founded  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  France,  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  and  sciences.  A  quarrel  which  he 
had  with  chancellor  du  Prat,  caused  him  for 
some  time  to  appear  at  court  no  oftener  than 
his  office  required ;  but  when  his  friend  Poyet 
became  chaiicellorj  he  was  seldom  absent  from 
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it.  During  a  progress  of  Fr.mcis  into  Nor- 
mandy, in  1740,  Bude,  who  nccompanied  him, 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  of  it  at  Paris 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
will  he  directed  liis  funeral  to  be  performed  by 
night,  and  in  perfect  privacy,  at  his  parish 
church,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  report  that 
he  died  in  tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  reformers, 
though  he  had  explicitly,  and  with  acrimony, 
condemned  them  in  some  of  liis  publications. 
He  had  also,  indeed,  sometimes  declaimed  with 
vehemence  against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy.  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  his  widow's  removal  to  Ge- 
neva, where  she  openly  declared  herself  a  pro- 
testant,  as  did  also  tM'o  of  his  sons.  The  cha- 
racter of  Bude  is  fair  and  honourable ;  yet 
Bayle  says  of  him,  that  he  made  himself  more 
feared  than  beloved  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  that  in  the  dispute  witli  Erasmus  he  show- 
ed himself  the  least  moderate  of  tlie  two.  His 
collected  works  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1557, 
in  4  vols.  fol.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  "  Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Institution  of  a  Prince,"  dedicated  to  Francis  L 
Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

BUDGELL,  Eustace,  a  literary  character, 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  born 
about  the  year  1685,  was  the  son  of  Gilbert 
Budgell,  D.D.  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter. 
He  was  sent  as  a  gentleman-commoner  to 
Christ-church-college  in  Oxford,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  Inner-Temple  for  the  study  of 
the  law.  Love  of  pleasure  or  of  literature  led 
him  to  neglect  his  professional  pursuits,  and 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion 
and  letters.  Luckily,  Addison,  his  relation, 
was  of  the  number,  who,  in  17 10,  took  him  to 
Ireland  as  one  of  his  clerks,  when  appointed 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieute- 
nant. Budgell  was  at  this  time  reckoned  a 
very  accomplished  young  man,  who  had  im- 
proved natural  good  parts  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
His  vanity,  however,  was  fully  equal  to  his  ta- 
lents, and  proved  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
character  through  life.  He  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  author  by  writing  papers  in  thevSpecta- 
tor  ;  and  all  those  marked  X  in  the  first  seven 
volumes,  being  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  eightli  volume  is  said  to 
have  been  entirely  conducted  by  Addissn  and 
Budgell.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  affirmed  (Life 
by  Bosweli,  vol.  2d),  that  Budgell's  papers 
were  cither  written  by  Aildi.son,  or  so  much 
j^nproved  by  liim,   lliat  they  were  made  iu  a 


manner   his  own.     Indeed  they  are  much  in 
Addison's  style,  but  with  a  looser  contexture  of 
thought.     Johnson  had  also  been  assured,  that 
an  humorous  and  admired  epilogue  to  the  Dis- 
trest  Mother,  in  the  name  of  Budgell,  was  Ad- 
dison's composition  ;  a   fact  rendered  probable 
(unless   Budgell's  vanity  be  supposed  to  have 
entirely  got  the  better  of  his  modesty),  by  the 
lavish   praises   bestowed   upon   it  in   Budgell's 
papers  in   the   Spectator,    and  by  his  publicly 
calling  for   its  repetition  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the   play.     The  merits  either  of   his 
own,  or  of  imputed  writings,  now  caused  Jiim 
to  be  ranked  among  the  wits  ;  yet  he  did  not 
neglect  the  duties  of  his    office,  but    adhered 
closely  to  business,  even  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  a  family  estate  of  950!.  per  ann.  encumber- 
ed, indeed,  with  debts.     Budgell  is  said,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Guardian,  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
that  work,  but  his  papers  are  not  discriminated. 
In    1 7 14  he  published  a  translation  of  "The 
Characters  of  TJieophrastus,"  from  the  Greek. 
This   was  mentioned  with    great    applause  by 
Addison    in  a  paper  of  The    Lover,   and    in- 
deed appears  to  have  been  executed  with  inge- 
nuity and  elegance.     In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came chief  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land, and  deputy  clerk  of  the  council  ;  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  distinguish* 
ed  himself  as  a  speaker.     He  had  the  charge  of 
the    service   of  transporting  troops  during  the 
rebellion  of  1 715,  which  he  fulfilled  with  equal 
ability anddisinterestedness.  The  favourof  Addi- 
son, then  secretary  of  state,  procured  him,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 71 7,  the  place  of  accountant  and 
comptroller-general ;  and  he  now  seemed  to  be 
wafted  with  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.     But 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the 
vice-royalty  in  171 7,  was  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
change    in  Budgell's  fortune.     A   demand  of 
quartering  upon  him  a  friend  of  tlie  duke's  fa- 
vourite and  secretary,   so  roused  his   indigna- 
tion, that  he  attacked  with  virulence,  in  a  lam- 
poon, both  the  secretary  and  the  viceroy,  and 
was,  in  consequence, deprived  of  his  accountant's 
place.     He  thereupon   came  to  England,  and 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  publishing  his  case  ; 
which,  though  read  with  interest,  increased  the 
resentment  of  his  enemies.     In  1 7 19  he  wrote 
a  popular  pamphlet  against  the  famous  peerage 
bill,  which  mortally  otfendcd  tlie  c.irl  of  Sun- 
derland.    The  death  of  Addison   in  that  year, 
deprived  him  of  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  Jiopes  from  the  court.     His  for- 
tune hitherto  stood  entire,   for  he   had  rather 
added  to  it  than  impaired  it,  by  his  residence  ir» 
Ijrcland.     But  partaking  of  the   national  inia^ 
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tuation  in  the  South-sea  year,  1720,  he  lost 
2o,oool.  by  that  infamous  bubble,  and  irrepar- 
ably disordered  his  affairs.  From  this  time  we 
find  him  involved  in  quarrels  and  law-suits,  a 
virulent  pamphleteer  and  party-man,  struggling, 
but  in  vain,  to  regain  his  former  consequence. 
He  attempted  to  get  into  parliament ;  and  in 
1727  the  duchess-dowager  of  Marlborough 
gave  him  loool.  for  this  purpose,  thinking  he 
would  make  an  useful  opposition  member,  but 
the  scheme  did  not  succeed.  In  1732  he  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  of  the  Family  of 
the  Boylcs,"  an  historical  work,  containing 
some  valuable  information,  but  far  from  impai-- 
tial.  Not  long  after,  he  was  concerned  in  an 
affair  which  effectually  ruined  all  his  remaining 
reputation.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tin- 
dall,  the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  a  bequest  to  Budgell  appeared  in  his 
will,  which  was  so  disproportionate  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  contrary  to  his  known  inten- 
tions, that  suspicions  arose  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  testament ;  and  upon  its  being 
contested  by  his  nephew,  it  was  set  aside.  To 
this  disgraceful  transaction  Pope  alludes  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  where  he  says, 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Gtub-street  on  my  quiU, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  my  will. 

The  situation  of  this  unfortunate  man  at 
length  became  so  insupportable,  that  he  resolv- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  and  on  May  4, 
1737,  taking  a  boat  at  Somerset-stairs,  he  or- 
dered the  waterman  to  shoot  the  bridge,  dur- 
ing which,  he  threw  himself  over-board,  with 
stones  in  his  pocket,  and  immediately  sunk.  He 
had  attempted  to  persuade  a  natural  daughter 
of  his  to  share  his  fate,  but  she  rather  chose  to 
try  the  fortune  of  hfe  some  time  longer, '  and 
became  afterwards  an  actress  at  Drury-lane 
theatre.  Budgell  left  upon  his  bureau  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written, 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

But  In  this  reference  he  was  certainly  unjust 
with  respect  to  his  friend  Addison,  who  has  at- 
tempted (perhaps  at  the  expence  of  consis- 
tency) to  make  Cato  counteract  his  own  ex- 
ample, by  a  dying  disapprobation.  Biogr. 
Brit.— A. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  born  in  Poland  of 
French  parents  in  1661,  was  educated  at 
Rouen,  where  his  family  settled.  He  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Paris  in  1679,  ^"'^  after  a 
visit  to  Rome,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  so- 
ciety's college  at  Paris,  where  he   spent  the 


greatest  part  of  his  life.  He  v/as  associated 
with  the  compilers  of  the  Memoires  de  Tre- 
voux,  and  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  boarders 
was  entrusted  to  him.  His  industry  caused  a 
great  number  of  works  to  flow  from  his  pen, 
from  some  of  which  he  obtained  cdiisiderable 
reputation.  For  poetry  and  eloquence  he  want- 
ed fire  and  invention,  but  he  had  a  clear  and 
logical  head,  which  fitted  him  for  grammar  and 
metaphysics.  His  "  French  Grammar  upon  a 
new  Plan"  is  much  esteenicd  ;  but  his  most 
celebrated  work  is  his  "  Traite  de  Premiers 
Verltes,"  &c.  (Treatise  of  First  Truths,  and  of 
the  Source  of  our  Judgments,  in  which  is  exa- 
mined the  Opinions  of  Philosophers  on  the  first 
Notions  of  Things),  Paris,  1724,  i2mo.  I'his 
work  proceeds  on  the  same  principles  of  a  com- 
mon sense,  which  have  since  been  so  much  adorn- 
ed and  expanded  in  the  writings  of  Drs.  Reid, 
Oswald,  and  Beattie.  His  "  Elements  of  Me- 
taphysics, made  intelligible  to  all  Readers," 
1725,  i2mo.  goes  upon  a  similar  plan.  A  great 
part  of  his  works  has  been  collected  under  the 
title  of  "  Cours  des  Sciences,  sur  des  Principes 
nouveaux&  simples,"  &c.(ACourse  of  Sciences, 
on  new  and  simple  Principles,  for  the  Purpose 
of  forming  the  Language,  the  Understanding, 
and  the  Heart,  in  the  ordinary  Commerce  of 
Life),  1732,  fol.  This  laborious  and  useful 
writer  died  in  1737.  Moreri.  Nouv,  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

BUFFON,  George-Louis  le  Clerc,  count 
of,  a  naturalist  and  writer  of  great  eminence, 
was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Dijon,  at  whose  seat  at  Montbard  in  Bur- 
gundy he  was  bom,  on  September  7,  1707. 
He  studied  at  Dijon,  and  his  father  intended 
him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his  de- 
cided inclination  for  the  sciences  frustrated  this 
purpose.  Though  of  an  active  frame  of  body, 
and  an  ardent  temperament,  his  earliest  pas- 
sion was  for  astronomy,  and  its  basis  geometry; 
and  Euclid's  Elements  was  his  constant  pocket 
companion.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  where  the  objects  of  his  curiosity 
were  less  the  productions  of  art,  than  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
devoted  all  his  faculties.  The  art  of  writing 
was,  however,  an  object  of  his  constant  and 
sedulous  attention,  for  he  thought  that  truth 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  deco- 
rations of  eloquence.  He  succeeded  at  twenty- 
one  to  a  handsome  property,  and  after  conclud- 
ing his  travels  with  a  visit  to  England,  he  com- 
menced a  life  of  ease  and  literature,  divided  be- 
tween Paris  and  his  estate  at  Montbard.  His 
first   publication  was   a  translation  from   the 
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English  of  «  Hale's  Vegetable  Statics,"  in 
17355  followed  in  1740  by  a  translation  from 
the  Latin,  of  '<  Newton's  Fluxions."  He  M-as 
appointed,  in  1739,  superintendant  of  the  royal 
garden  and  cabinet,  which,  as  he  came  to  be 
known,  he  enriched  with  the  productions  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  world.  To  the  advantages  of 
situation  he  enjoyed,  he  add?d  the  essential 
quality  of  industry,  and  is  said  to  have  passed 
fourteen  hours  every  day  in  study.  This,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  in  his  intervals  of  country 
retirement,  since  he  was  fond  of  society,  and 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  the  fair  sex.  Of  his  great  application,  how- 
ever, he  gave  a  convincing  proof  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  celebrated  work,  "  Natural  His- 
tory, general  and  particular,"  which  commenc- 
ed in  1749,  and  at  its  completion,  in  1767, 
reached  to  15  vols.  410.  or  31  vols.  lamo.  To 
thiswere  afterwards  added  supplements  amount- 
ing to  several  more  volumes.  In  the  purely 
anatomical  part  of  this  work,  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  D'Aubenton  ;  the  rest  was  wholly  his 
own  composition.  In  this  great  performance, 
the  author  takes  a  range  circumscribed  only  by 
the  bounds  of  Nature  herself.  He  begins  with 
a  theory  of  the  earth,  which,  with  the  other 
planets,  he  supposes  to  have  been  originally  a 
mass  of  liquefied  matter,  dashed  out  of  the 
body  of  the  sun  by  the  violent  illapse  of  a  co- 
met. He  then  covers  it  with  ocean,  from 
which  he  forms  strata  by  deposition,  and  moun- 
tains by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  Sub- 
terraneous fires,  eruptions,  and  earthquakes, 
effect  other  changes  ;  and  the  world  we  now 
inhabit  is  but  the  ruins  of  a  former  world.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  him  through  speculations 
of  this  sort,  which  ingenuity  may  m.ake  plausi- 
ble, but  which  can  never  rise  even  to  probabi- 
lity, since  nothing  is  so  unlikely  as  that  the  hu- 
man faculties  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  so  mighty  a  problem  as  the  creation 
of  a  habitable  globe.  Buffon's  theory  of  the 
earth  will  sink  into  oblivion,  as  so  many  ethers 
have  done ;  but  his  grand  views  and  striking 
descriptions  of  its  present  state,  will  remain  as 
brilliant  displays  of  eloquence,  combined  with 
extensive  information. 

Proceeding  to  the  population  of  the  earth 
with  living  creatures,  he  considers  the  analo- 
gies between  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
again  plunges  into  hypotlictical  theory  in  order 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  animal  generation. 
He  conceives  of  certain  living  crgariic  moUciilis, 
of  the  same  nature  with  organized  beings,  and 
existing  equally  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter; 
these,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  are  received 
into  iiiUriial  mulils,  of  which  aniaial  and  vege- 


table bodies  are  framed,  where  they  are  assimi- 
lated into  the  same  substance  as  the  parts  to 
which  they  go,  and  thus  nourish  them.  When 
this  nutritive  matter  superabounds,  it  is  de- 
tached from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  deposited 
in  a  fluid  form  in  one  or  more  reservoirs.  This 
constitutes  a  prolific  matter,  which  is  ready  to 
produce  a  new  animal,  or  vegetable,  of  the 
same  species,  when  it  meets  with  a  proper  ma- 
trix. The  supposed  sjminal  animalculae  are 
only  these  organic  particles,  which  are  similar 
in  both  sexes,' but  must  unite  in  order  to  produce 
a  new  animal  by  the  way  of  generation.  Of 
this  theory  it  is  dilRcult  to  form  any  clear  con- 
ception ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  disproved 
by  physiologists  of  eminence.  Its  fate  will, 
therefore,  be  that  of  the  writer's  planetary 
theory  •,  and  in  this  case  also  his  fame  will  ulti'- 
mately  depend  only  upon  his  narrations  of  fact, 
and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  by  1 
large  and  comprehensive  mind. 

His  natural  history  of  animals  properly  com- 
mences with  that  of  man,  the  undoubted  head 
of  the  class,  "lo  his  history  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  the  opening  and  maturation  of  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers,  the  nature  of  his 
senses,  and  the  several  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  he  devotes  a  large  space,  full  of  curious 
discussions.  M.  D'Aubenton  contributed  much 
to  this  part  of  the  work.  He  then  treats  on 
the  nature  of  brute  animals  in  general ;  and  he 
draws  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  them 
and  men,  by  denying  them  a  soul,  and  a  memory 
properly  so  called,  and  making  all  their  actions 
to  spring  from  external  impressions.  The  class 
of  quadrupeds  alone  occupies  all  the  remainder 
of  this  first  work.  Either  from  the  pride  of 
following  a  plan  of  his  own,  or  from  a  con- 
tempt of  the  petty  distinctions  on  which  the 
arrangements  of  many  systematic  naturalists 
are  founded,  Butfon  rejects  all  the  received 
principles  of  classification,  and  throws  his  sub- 
jects into  groups  laxly  formed  from  general 
points  of  resemblance.  This  method  doubtless 
enables  him  to  take  large  and  noble  views  of 
Nature,  and  to  pursue  the  plans  of  her  own 
economy,  which  disregards  and  confounds  all 
the  artificial  limits  attempted  to  be  established 
by  the  spirit  of  system.  At  the  same  time  it  i« 
evident,  that  no  class  of  beings  but  one  so  little 
numerous  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  could  ba  ac- 
curately treated  of  by  a  writer  in  so  loose  a  me- 
thod. In  this  matter,  as  in  most  other  parti- 
culars, Bufl^on  is  a  direct,  and  probably  an  in- 
tentional, contrast  to  Linnxus,  with  whom  sys- 
tem is  the  leading  object,  constituting  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  We  shall  not  fol- 
low OUT  naturalist  tlirough  the  divisions  o£  bis 
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evtensive  work,  of  which  the  arvangement  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  valuable  part.  It  is  in  the  de- 
tail of  facts,  and  in  the  strain  of  enlarged  and 
philosophic  observation  resulting  from  them, 
that  the  peculiar  merit  of  Buffon  consists.  A 
few  remarks  on  these  may  serve  to  characterise 
him. 

No  writer  ever  expended  so  much  eloquence 
in  tlie  description  of  animal  life.  The  historian  of 
a  great  empire  could  not  assume  a  style  of  higher 
tone,  than  he  has  done  in  painting  the  manners 
and  habits  of  tlie  lion,  the  horse,  the  elephant, 
and  others  of  his  favourites.     Perhaps  he  has 
violated  good  taste  in  thus  rising  above  the  le- 
vel of  his  subject ;   and   it  cannot  be  doubted 
that   this   passion  for  high  painting  has  some- 
times made  him  stray  from  the  limits  of  simple 
truth,    into    tlie    regions    of    fancy.      Yet    he 
abounds  in  particular   and  miimte  observation, 
often  the  result  of    his   own   experience ;  and 
scarcely  any   student  of  nature  can  boast   of 
having  added  more  to  the  stock  of  authenticat- 
ed   fact   than    he.      But    he  was    occasionally 
warped  by  attachment  to  theory,  as  well  as  by 
the   pursuit  of  eloquence.     On  various  topics 
he  had  formed  general  theorems,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  support  against  exceptions,  by  deny- 
hig  or  neglecting  the  instances  produced  on  the 
other  side.     Further,  he  not  unfrequently  gives 
the  mere   inferences    from  his  opinions    as    if 
tliey  were  known  and  tried  facts  :  dius  danger- 
ously confounding  hypothesis  with  that  expe- 
rience which  is  the  only  true  basis  of  all  natu- 
ral knowledge.     He  often  attributes  more  to 
the  operation  of  certain  causes,  such  as  change 
of  climate,  domestication,    and  the  like,  than 
sober  reason  can  warrant :  and  even,   accord  • 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  his  argument,  sometimes 
ascribes  opposite  effects  to  the  very  same  cause. 
These   blemishes   materially   lessen  the  confi- 
dence with  which  his  work  can  be  used  as  au- 
thority,  and  later  enquirers  are  continually  de- 
tecting errors  in  his  statements.     Yet  the  great 
mass  of  matter  will  probably  always  remain  un- 
impeached;  and  certainly  no  writer  has  ever  done 
so  much  to  render  natural  history  entertaining, 
and  to  elevate   its  rank  among  the  objects  on 
which    the    human   intellect  is  employed.     In 
one  point,  however,  he  will  by  many  be  thought 
to  have  derogated  from   the  true   dignity  and 
value  of  his   subject.     He   is  every-where  the 
enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  ;  and  sub- 
stitutes, to  a  designing  and  benevolent  author, 
the    fortuitous  operations  of  a  certain   uncon- 
scious nature,  which  as  often  exhibits  examples 
of  blunder  and  defect,  as  of  skilful  and  happy 
contrivance.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  those 
who  have  made  final  causes  the  professed  ob- 


jects of  their  search,  have  often  displayed  more 
piety  th::u  philosophy  ;  and  in  their  zeal  to 
collect  proofs  have  dwelt  upon  circumstances 
either  extremely  trifling,  or  such  as  are  over- 
balanced by  contrary  facts.  Yet  studiously  to 
overlook  so  beautiful  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
things  as  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  is 
surely  as  inconsistent  with  the  philosophical  as 
the  religious  spirit.  The  fault  is  aggravated  in 
Buifbn  by  the  pleasure  he  occasionally  takes  in 
declaiming  upon  the  defects  of  nature,  in  a 
strain  which  would  seem  to  impute  malignity  of 
intention  to  the  author  of  being,  and  which  he 
appears  to  have  derived  from  the  shallow  philo- 
sophy of  his  predecessor  Pliny,  The  moral 
reader  of  Buffon  will  likewise  be  frequently 
offended  wth  the  grossness  of  his  descriptions 
in  all  points  relative  to  sex  ;  in  which  he  not 
only  indulges  in  an  anatomical  plainness  of  lan- 
guage, but,  what  is  much  worse,  adopts  a  stu- 
died sensualism,  the  object  of  which  is  to  exalt 
the  value  of  sexual  gratifications,  and  make  a 
propensity  to  them  one  of  the  indications  of 
nobleness  of  nature.  This  impurity  of  senti- 
ment is,  however,  in  some  degree  national, 
and  has  infected  some  of  the  first  French 
writers  of  the  age,  who  have  dangerously 
exhibited  it  in  their  estimates  of  human  cha- 
racters. 

To  proceed  with  the  account  of  Buffon's 
publications.  In  1771  his  "  History  of  Birds" 
began  to  appear.  In  the  composition  of  this 
work  he  made  great  use  of  the  labours  of  M. 
Gueneau  de  Montbeillard,  who  was  the  princi- 
cipal  writer  of  the  first  two  volumes  quarto. 
The  four  subsequent  ones  were  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  both  writers.  The  three  last  were 
written  by  Buffon  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  abbe  Bexon  in  forming  the  nomencla- 
ture, and  drawing  up  the  descriptions.  This 
work,  completed  in  17 S3,  is  a  worthy  sequel  of 
the  "  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  though  from  the 
much  greater  number  ot  species  of  birds,  the 
want  of  a  systematic  arrangement  is  more  sen- 
sible. 

In  1774  he  began  to  publish  a  "Supple- 
ment" to  his  Natural  History,  consisting  of  the 
"  History  of  Minerals."  The  first  volume  of 
this  work  contains  his  remarkable  invention  of 
a  burning  glass,  composed  of  a  number  of  plain 
mirrors,  so  disposed  as  to  throw  all  their  re- 
flexions of  the  solar  beams  on  the  same  spot. 
He  constructed  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  con- 
sisting of  360  plain  mirrors,  each  capable  of 
being  separately  adjusted  by  a  screw,  with 
which  he  kindled  wood  at  the  distance  of  210 
feet,  thus  realising  what  has  been  related  of 
Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse.     Th^se 
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supplemental  volumes,  of  which  the  fifth,  quarto, 
papeared  in  1779,  contain  many  curious  and 
valuable  experiments,  as  well  as  much  theory, 
rather  too  lax  for  the  rigour  of  modern  science. 
The  concluding  volume  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  philosophical  romance.  It  is  on  the 
*'  Epochas  of  Nature,"  or  those  great  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  earth  which  the  author  sup- 
poses would  successively  result  from  his  hypo- 
thesis of  its  original  formation  out  of  the  body 
of  the  sun.  Of  these  he  enumerates  seven,  six 
of  them  previous  to  the  creation  of  man.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  how  much  sport  of  the  fancy 
there  must  be  in  the  establishment  and  descrip- 
tion of  these  epochas  ;  but  as  a  critic  has  ob- 
served (Monthl.  Rev.  IV.  61)  "  in  the  reveries 
of  BufFon'  there  is  entertainment,  and  always  in- 
struction, of  some  kind  or  other."  These  are 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  author,  wliich 
have  been  published  together  in  35  vols.  4to. 
and  62  vols.  1 2mo.  They  are  received  among 
the  standard  and  classic  books  of  the  nation,  and 
new  editions  of  them  are  at  this  time  under 
publication.  Buftbn  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  was  perpetual  treasurer 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wisely  stood 
apart  from  the  intrigues  and  parties  which  so 
disgracefully  occupied  most  of  the  French 
literati  of  his  time  ;  and,  probably  for  the 
preservation  of  his  tranquillity,  he  made  a  point 
never  to  reply  to  the  attacks  upon  his  works, 
though  some  of  his  antagonists  could  by  no 
means  be  deemed  unworthy  of  his  notice. 
In  1771  his  estate  of  Bufion  was  erected  into  a 
comte ;  and  thus  the  decoration  of  rank  to 
which  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent,  was 
added  to  the  superior  dignity  he  had  acquired  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters. 

Bullbn  had  a  fine  person,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared not  a  little  vain.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  having  his  hair  in  exact  order,  and  even 
in  his  old  age  employed  the  friseur  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  He  loved  fine  clothes,  and  thought 
it  incumbent  on  his  rank  to  appear  in  lace  be- 
fore the  peasantry  of  Montbard  on  Sundays. 
He  sat  long  at  table,  and  was  pleased  with 
trifling  gossiping  conversation.  Like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  indelicate  in  his  plea- 
santries, and  often  obliged  women  to  quit  the 
room.  His  practice,  with  respect  to  female 
coimections,  was  at  least  as  lax  as  his  principles. 
During  the  life  of  his  wife,  he  was  guilty  of 
frequent  infidelities  ;  and  in  his  amours  he  did 
not  scruple  the  debauching  of  young  girls,  or 
even  the  employment  of  means  to  procure 
abortion.     One  of  his  mistresses,   a  peasant's 
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daughter,  obtained  the  chief  influence  over  him 
in  his  advanced  age.  He  was  very  accessible  to 
adulation,  and  with  singular  tuiivete  would 
praise  himself.  "  The  works  of  eminent 
geniuses,"  said  he,  "  are  few  ;  they  are  those  of 
Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montciquieu,  and 
my  ciiin."  Convinced  of  the  importance  of  re- 
ligion in  maintaining  the  due  subordinations  of 
society,  he  always  paid  it  external  respect,  and 
regularly  performed  its  public  duties  ;  and  thus 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  avoided  sharing  in 
the  mischievous  attacks  which  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  others,  had  made  upon  religion,  though  by 
his  writings  he  was  perpetually  sapping  its 
foundations.  He  was  very  regular  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time,  and  passed  a  life  of  great 
industry.  Composing  was  a  difficult  taik  to 
him,  and  his  writings  passed  through  a  number 
of  revisals  before  they  were  made  public.  In- 
deed style  wa?  one  of  the  capital  objects  of  his 
admiration.  He  could  not  bear  the  least  de- 
viation from  accuracy  and  propriety  in  the  use 
of  language,  and  hence  was  a  severe  censor  of 
poetry,  which  he  had  attempted  in  his  youth, 
but  soon  quittcil  for  prose.  A  nice  and  just 
regard  to  his  fame  made  him  destroy  every 
paper  which  he  thought  useless  or  unfinished, 
so  that  he  left  behind  him  none  of  the  rubbish 
which  crowds  the  desks  of  so  many  great  au- 
thors, and  furnishes  matter  for  posthumous  de- 
gradation. In  reading  liis  writings  to  others, 
of  which  he  was  fond,  if  he  discovered  that  tlic 
hearer  was  the  least  embarrassed  about  the 
meaning  of  a  passage,  he  directly  altered  it  ; 
and  he  paid  ready  attention  to  every  critical  re- 
mark. He  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  pleasures 
derived  from  literature  -,  and  he  preferred  the 
books,  to  the  conversation,  of  learned  men, 
the  latter  of  which,  he  said,  had  almost  always 
disappointed  him.  Hence  he  himself  rarely  at- 
tempted more  tlian  to  trifle  in  company.  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  several  per- 
sons of  rank  and  eminence,  among  whom  one 
of  tlie  greatest  in  every  view  was  the  late  em- 
press of  Russia,  who  ably  criticised  some  of 
his  opinions,  and  favoured  with  gr<  it  zeal  in 
her  dominions  liis  researches  in  nit  ry. 

Notwithstanding  great  suiTcring^ !:  ■  nc 

and  gravel,  he  prolongeil  liis  life  to  Ins  cigliiy- 
first  year,   dying  on  April  i6tJi,  1788,   in  t.hc 
full  possession  of  his  sen.scs.     His  funeral  at 
St.  Medard's  was  attended  by  a  grc.itt.  : 
of    academicians,    and    person-.    o(   r 
literary  distinction.     He  lelt  one  il 

a  victim    to  the  atrocities  under  )  c 

Nci^v.   Diet.   Hist.   Lett,   de   Hcrauil-i 
—A. 
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BUGENHAGEN,  John,  a  learned  protes- 
tant  divine,  was  born  at  Wollin  in  Pomerania, 
in  1485.  He  became  a  catholic  priest ;  and  at 
the  first  appearance  of  Luther's  books,  was  a 
warm  opponent  of  that  reformer's  doctrines. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  them,  and  propagated  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  He  was  at 
length  minister  at  Wittenberg  ;  and  such  was 
his  reputation  for  learning  and  moderation, 
that  he  was  sent  for  by  Christiern  III.  king  of 
Denmark  in  order  to  settle  the  reformation  in 
that  kingdom  ;  in  which  arduous  task  he  gave 
great  satisfaction.  He  died  at  Wittenberg  in 
1558.  He  wrote  several  works,  particularly 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in 
several  vols.  8vo. ;  a  "  Harmony  of  the  Evange- 
lists ;"  and  a  "  History  of  Pomerania."  Morcri. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.      Mosheim  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

BULIALDUS,  or   Boulliau,    Ismael,   a 
celebrated  astronomer    and   learned  man,    was 
born  at  Houdun  in  France  on  the  28th  Septem- 
ber,  1605.     He  was  educated  in  the  religion  of 
his  parents  who  were  protestants,  but  he  em- 
braced the  Roman-catholic  faith  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,    and  afterwards  became  a 
priest.     His    early   education  was  received    at 
the  place  of  his  birth,  after  which  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Paris,  and  civil  law  at  Poitiers. 
After   quitting    the    schools,    he    applied   very 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  mathemafics,  theology, 
sacred  and  profane  history,  and  civil  law,  in  all 
■which  he  became  so  eminent,  that  he  is  with 
justice  considered  as  one  of  the  most  universal 
men  of  genius  of  the  age.     He  wrote  several 
pieces    concerning  ecclesiastical  rights,    which 
excited    great    attention   in  his  time.     In    the 
year  1649  he  printed  the  history  of  Ducas  at 
the  Louvre  in  the  original  Greek  with  a  Latin 
version    and     notes.       His    philosophical    and 
mathematical    works    are,  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Nature  of  Light,"  published  in   1638  ;  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  true  system  of  the  world,  entitled 
"  Philolaus,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1638; 
which  afterwards,  in  1645,  he  republished  under 
the  title  of  "  Astronomia  Philolaica  ;"  grounded 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  motion  and 
the  eliptical  orbit  described  by  the  planet,  illus- 
trated with  various  methods  of  demonstraiion. 
Tliis  work  also  contained  "  Tabute  Philolaicas," 
exhibiting  the  motions  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,    and 
Mercury,  more  accurately  than  in  the  Rudolphin 
Tables.     Ricciolus  speaks  highly  of  this  work 
and  its  author.     By  coiisideting  Ward's  hypb- 
thcsis  or  approximation,  which  he  found  not  to 
.igree  with  the  planet  Mars,  he  proposed  the 
Sorrectipn  to  that  bishop's  hypothesis  to  be  ap- 


plied to  the  more  eccentric  planetary  orbits. 
This  is  called  the  variation  by  Street,  who  first 
used  it  in  his  Caroline  Tables.  The  correction 
of  Buliaklus  is  considered  by  Dr.  Gregory  as  a 
very  happy  one,  though,  as  he  observes,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  correction  of  an  approximation  to 
the  true  system.  In  1644  our  author  published 
a  translation  of  "Thco  the  Platonistcf  Smyrna," 
with  notes  ;  and  in  1657  a  treatise  "  On  Spiral 
Lines."  In  1663  he  published  a  treatise  of 
"  Ptolemy  de  judicandi  facultate,"  and  sometime 
afterwards  a  large  work  in  folio  entitled  "  Opus 
novum  ad  arithmeticam  infinitorum."  Being 
consulted  by  Mr.  Thoinard  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  March 
and  year  33  of  the  christian  era,  he  made 
the  necessary  calculations,  and  replied,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  seen  in  Judea  till  the 
nineteenth  of  that  month,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  on  the 
third  of  April  of  the  same  year.  Bulialdus 
held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  all  the 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  had  travelled  into 
Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Levant.  Two 
letters  of  his  to  Albert  Portner  concerning  the 
death  of  Gassendi  appear  in  the  collection 
entitled  "  Lessus  Mortualis."  He  also  gave 
two  admonitions  or  notices  to  astronomers  con- 
cerning a  variable  star  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale, 
and  a  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda, 
which  is  also  subject  to  periodical  changes. 
In  1689  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber,. 1694,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Moreri. 
art.  Boulliau.  Biographia  Philosophica  hy  Martin. 
— W.   N. 

BULL,  George,  an  English  prelate  of  high, 
theological  fame,  was  born  at  Wells  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1634.  His  father  originally  destined 
him  for  the  church  ;  and"  dying  while  he  was 
an  infant,  left  him  an  estate  of  200I  a  year, 
then  a  very  handsome  provision.  His  progress 
at  the  grammar  schools  of  Wells  and  Tiverton 
was  such,  that  he  was  early  fitted  for  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  en- 
tered a  commoner  of  Exeter-college,  Oxford.. 
The  imposition  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
republic  in  1649  caused  him,  however,  after  a. 
short  stay,  to  quit  the  university  with  his  tutor 
Mr.  Ackland,  who  had  set  him  the  example  of 
refusing  to  take  it  ;  and  he  lived  in  retirement 
with  his  tutor  till  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
afterwards  spent  two  years  more  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  William  Thomas,  rector  of 
Ubley,  Somersetshire.  Mr.  Thomas  was  puri- 
tanically inclined  ;  but  his  son,  Samuel,  who. 
was  of  dift'crent  sentiments,  put  into  the  hands 
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cf  his  friend  Mr.  Bull  the  works  of  Hooker, 
Hammond,  Taylor,  and  other  divines  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  fixed  his  taste  in 
divinity.  At  the  age  cf  twenty-one  he  was  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Skinner  the  ejected  bibhop  of 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  small 
benefice  of  St.  George  near  Bristol.  In  this 
situation  he  assiduously  applied  to  the  duties  of 
a  parochial  minister,  and  recovered  to  the 
church  by  his  controversial  skill  many  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  opinions  of  the  sectaries.  He 
also  consulted  his  own  improvement  by  making 
an  annual  visit  to  Oxford  of  two  months,  for  the 
sake  of  consulting  the  public  libraries  of  the 
university.  He  married  a  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter in  1658,  who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and 
passed  with  him  above  fiftv  years  in  great  har- 
mony. In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  near  Ciren- 
cester, to  which,  in  1662,  was  added  the  vicar- 
age of  the  contiguous  Suddington  St  Peter,  on 
which  benefices  he  resided  twenty-seven  years. 
His  zeal  and  diligence  as  a  parish  priest  were 
here  most  exemplary.  He  preached  (generally 
extempore)  and  catechised  with  great  assiduity, 
read  the  liturgy  with  singular  force  and  gravity, 
and  was  rigorously  exact  in  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  with  great  application,  and 
most  ot  his  learned  works  were  composed  while 
he  was  rector  of  Suddington.  The  first  of 
these  which  made  him  known  to  the  world  was 
his  "  Harmonia  Apostolica,"  Sec.  published  in 
1669,  but  written  some  years  before  ;  in  which 
he  attempted,  in  two  dissertations,  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  St.  James  on  Justification,  and 
to  conciliate  it  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  His 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  rrood  works, 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  protestr.nts  at  that 
time,  involved  him  in  controversy  with  many- 
divines,  both  of  the  establishment  and  separatists, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Dr.  Moriey,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Barlow,  Margaret-pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Oxford,  the  latter  of  whom 
read  lectures  from  his  chair  against  the  "  Har- 
monia." Air.  Bull  defended  himself  by  his 
"  Examen  Censure,"  and  "  Apologia  pro  Har- 
monia," published  together  in  1675;  and  his 
reputation  v/as  certainly  a  gainer  by  the  discus- 
sion, of  which  proof  was  given  by  his  presenta- 
tion to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester, 
in  1678,  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

In  1680  appeared  his  elaborate  work,  entitled 
*'  Defensio  Fidci  Nicen'.\;  ex  scriptis,  qux-  extant, 
Cathoiicorum  Doctorum,  qui  intra  tria  prima 
Ecdesis  Christians  sxcula  floiuerunt."    Tliis 


piece,  written  against  the  Arians  and  Sociiiian? 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tritheists  and  Sabeliians 
on  the  other,  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  orthodox  of  different  communions  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  M-ritten  in  a  pure 
Latin  style,  and  abounds  with  theological  eru- 
dition ;  yet  it  has  been  charged  with  various 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  and  certainly  cannot  claim  the 
praise  of  liberality  or  moderation.  While  it 
was  highly  extolled  by  the  zealous  Bossuet,  it 
underwent  some  animadver>ion  from  the  very 
candid  and  learned  father  Simon.  A  presenta- 
tion to  the  rectory  of  Avening  in  Gloucester- 
shire, promotion  to  the  archdeaconry  of  LandafT, 
and  a  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  Oxford, 
were  rewards  for  his  eminent  services  to  the 
church.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  displayed 
Ills  attachment  to  protestantism  by  preaching 
warmly  against  popery  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  scruples  concerning  the  change  of  go- 
vernment at  the  revolution,  since  he  acted  un- 
der it  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  to  which, 
however,  his  principal  motive  was  the  power  it 
gave  him  towards  the  suppression  of  profaneness 
and  immorality.'  In  1694  he  published  "  Judi- 
cium Ecclesia;  Catholicx  trium  priorum  sxcu- 
lorum  de  necessitate  credendi,  quod  Dominus 
noster  Jesus  Christus  sit  verus  Deus,  assertum 
contra  M.  Simonem  Episcopium  &  alios." 
This  is  a  vindication  of  the  ■7/;a//'t7;;a  pronounced 
by  the  Nicene  council  against  those  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  real  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  it 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  rigorous  proofs 
of  orthodox  zeal.  It  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Nelson  to  Bossuet,  who  not  only  read  it 
himself  with  great  approbation,  but  obtained  for 
it  the  very  singular  honour  of  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  the  whole  clergy  of  France  in 
convocation,  for  the  great  service  done  by  the 
author  in  defending  the  decisions  of  the  catholic 
church.  When  Bossuet  made  this  compliment 
known  to  Mr.  Nelson,  he  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  one  wh\}  "  spoke  so 
advantageously  of  the  Church,  of  the  salvation 
only  to  be  obtained  in  unity  with  her,  and  of 
the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  infers  the  same  assistance 
for  all  others  assembled  in  the  ^an^e  church, 
can  continue  a  moment  without  ackiicwlcilj^'Tiij 
her."  He  added  some  qtu-rii-s  relAti\e  to  ;he 
catholic  church,  and  the  ^ 
of  England  ;  to  which  D 
wards  replied  in  a  piece  entitled,  " 
ruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  R 
ecclesiastical  Government.thc  Rule  of  Failli,  and 
Form  of  Divine  Worship."     It  is  cert.ua  t!ut 
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the  bisKop  of  Meaux  reasoned  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  agreement  in  fundamentals  implied 
a  necessity  of  uniting  in  matters  of  apparently 
inferior     importance  ;    since    daily    experience 
proves  that  none  are  often  further  from  union 
than  those  who  differ  about  trifles  •,  and  there  is 
no    reason    to    doubt    of   the  sincerity  of  Dr. 
Bull's  protestantism,  because  he  approached  the 
catholics    so    nearly  in  some  doctrinal  points. 
His  final  publication  was  entitled  "  Primitiva^ 
&    Apostolica   Traditio    dogmatis   in   Ecclesia 
Catholica    recepti    de   Jesus  Christi    Servatoris 
nostri  Divinitate,"   &c.  written  against  Daniel 
Zwickcr,    a   Prussian,    who    had  asserted  that 
Justin  Martyr  was  an  innovator  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
derived  it  from  the  disciples  of  Simon  Magus, 
or  the  Platonic  school.     Dr.  Bull,  on  the  con- 
■  trary,    attempts    to    trace    this    doctrine  to   an 
apostolic  tradition  delivered  to  the  first  christian 
churches.      All  his  Latin  works  were  collected 
and  printed  together  in  1703  in  one  volume  folio 
by  Dr.  Grabe,  with  a  preface  and  learned  anno- 
tations; the  author's  age  and  infirmities  prevent- 
ing him  from   undertaking  that    task   himself. 
These  circumstances  caused  him  for  a  time  to 
refuse  an  intended  promotion  to  the  episcopal 
bench  which  was  notified  to  him  ;  but  at  length 
he  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's  in 
1705.     He  removed  to  his  diocese,  M'here  he 
was  received  with  the  highest  respect ;  and  he 
made  it  his  constant  residence,  discharging  as 
far  as  he  was  able  his  episcopal  functions,  till 
his  death  in   17 10,    in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
The  English  works  of  bishop  Bull,  consisting 
of  sermons    and  discourses,    in  which  several 
important  subjects  of  doctrine  are  treated  of, 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Nelson 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  1713.      Biogr.  Brkan. — A. 

BULL,  John,  a  celebrated  English  musi- 
cian, was  born  in  Somersetshire,  about  1563, 
and  was  a  scholar  of  William  Blitheman,  or- 
ganist of  the  chapel-royal  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
At  the  death  of  his  master  in  IJ91,  Bull  was 
appointed  his  successor;  and  in  1596,  at  the 
queen's  recommendation,  he  was  created  first 
professor  in  music  to  the  newly  instituted  Gres- 
ham-coliege. ,  Not  understanding  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, he  had  a  particular  dispensation  for 
reading  his  lectures  in  English.  He  had  be- 
fore obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at 
Cambridge.  He  travelled  to  the  continent  in 
1601,  on  which  occasion  Anthony  Wood  tells 
a  story  of  his  astonishing  a  musician  at  St. 
Omer's,  by  adding  in  two  or  three  hours  forty 
p.-irt3  more  to  a  lesson  of  forty  parts  which  that 


musician  had  composed  as  a  master-piece ;— a 
feat,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  manifestly  im- 
possible. He  was  appointed  chief  organist  to 
king  James  ;  but  the  little  encouragement  given 
to  music  in  that  reign  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  quitting  England  in  161 3,  and  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  archduke.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  I^ubeck,  where  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1622. 

Dr.  Bull  possessed  very  extraordinary  powers 
both  as  a  performer  and  a  composer  ;  but  they 
were  in  the  style  of  that  age,  which  aimed  at 
labour  and  complexity  of  contrivance  rather 
than  pleasing  effect.  The  only  works  of  his  in 
print  are  in  the  collection  called  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Virginals  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Pepusch  pos- 
sessed a  great  number  of  the  MS.  pieces  of  Bull, 
of  wh'ch  he  was  a  warm  admirer.  Dr  Burney 
seems  to  place  him  below  Bird  andTallis  in  real 
musical  genius  ;  and  says  of  him,  "  Though  I 
should  greatly  admire  tlie  hand,  as  well  aspa- 
tience,  of  any  one  capable  of  playing  his  com- 
positions, yet,  as  music,  they  would  afford  me 
no  kind  of  pleasure :  ce  sont  des  notes-,  et  rieti 
que  des  notes ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
excites  rapture.  Tliey  may  be  heard  by  a  lover 
of  music  with  as  little  emotion  as  the  clapper 
of  a  mill,  or  the  rumbling  of  a  post-chaise." 
Burney  s  Hist  of  Music,  vol.  III. — A . 

BULLET,  John-Baptist,  an  estimable 
writer,  was  professor  of  theology,  and  dean  of 
the  university  at  Bezan^on,  in  whicii  city  he 
died  in  1775,  aged  seventy-six.  His  principal 
writings  are;  "  History  of  the  Establishment  of 
Christianity^  taken  solely  from  Jewish  and  Pa- 
gan Writers,"  1 764,  4to. :  "  The  Existence  of 
God  demonstrated  by  Nature,"  2  vols,  8vo.  : 
"  Reply  to  the  Ditficulties  of  Unbelievers  re- 
specting various  Passages  in  the  sacred  Writ- 
ings," 3  vols.  121110.:  "  De  Apostolica  Ec- 
clesiae  Gallicanae  origine,"  1752,  lamo.:  "  Me- 
moirs on  the  Celtic  Language,"  1754-59,3  vols, 
fol. ;  it  is  to  this  work  that  he  chiefly  owes  his 
reputation  :  "  Historical  Enquiries  concerning 
Playing-cards,"  1757,  8vo. :  "Dissertations  on 
the  History  of  France,"  1759.  8vo.  All  the  above 
are  written  in  French,  except  that  which  has  a 
Latin  title.  Bullet  was  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies.     Nouv.   Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BULLEYN,  Willi  AM,an  early  English  me- 
dical and  botanical  writer,  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  isle  of  Ely.  He  had  his  edu- 
cation partly  at  Oxford  and  partly  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  well  into  Germany, 
as  over  most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  He  resided 
for  some  time  in  or  near  Norwich,  and  also  at 
Blaxhall  in  Suflblk,  where  the  head  of  his  fa- 
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snily  iived,  and  of  which  place  he  was  made 
rector,  but  resigned  on  tlie  accession  of  Mary. 
In  all  these  migrations  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
assiduous  observer  of  nature,  particularly  in  tlie 
vegetable  kingdom.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
the  north  of  England,  and  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  at  Durham.  He  had  likewise  a 
share  in  the  salt-pans  at  Tinmouth- castle,  and 
contracted  a  great  intimacy  witli  sir  Thomas 
iriilton,  commander  of  that  fortress,  after  whose 
death  he  removed  to  London.  Here  he  was  pur- 
sued by  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
the  brother  of  sir  Thomas,  as  having  been  ac- 
cessary to  his  death  ;  and  he  was  actually  ar- 
raigned on  this  charge,  but  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  prove  it  false  and  malicious,  ffis  prose- 
cutor however  revenged  himself  by  throwing 
him  into  prison  on  an  action  for  debt;  and  it  was 
under  this  confinement  that  Dr.  Bulleyn  wrote 
great  part  of  his  medical  treatises.  He  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  seems  to  have  lived  in  reputa- 
tion for  his  scientific  and  professional  know- 
ledge. He  died  in  1576.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  piety,  and  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation. 

The  printed  works  of  Dr.  Bulleyn  are,  "  The 
Government  of  Health,"  8vo.  1548;  "  Regi- 
men against  the  Pleurisy,"  1562;  "  Bullein's 
Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  all  Sickness, 
Soarness,  and  Woundes,  &c."  fol.  1562; 
and  "  A  Dialogue  both  pleasaunte  and  pieti- 
full  ;  wherein  is  a  goodlie  Regiment  against  the 
Fever,  Pestilence,  &c."  8vo.  1564.  His  works 
are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  nature,  quaint 
in  style,  and  of  an  empirical  cast ;  and  indeed 
are  only  valuable  as  containing  several  curious 
particulars  of  the  state  of  physic  in  England  at 
that  time,  and  especially  of  horticulture,  hi 
which  subject  his  evidence  has  been  adduced 
to  prove  that  this  island  was  not  so  backward  in 
the  culture  of  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  as 
some  have  represented.  His  specific  knowledge 
of  botany  was  slender.  Biogr.  Britari.  Aikins 
Biogf.  Aiern.  of  Medicine. — A. 

BULLINGER,  Henry,  one  of  the  Swiss 
reformers,  was  born  in  1504,  at  Bremgarten, 
on  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  school  at  Emerick, 
with  no  other  provision  from  his  father  than  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  his  travelling  charges,  his 
maintenance  there  being  left  to  what  he  could 
get  by  charity ;  and  this,  in  that  age,  was 
thought  wholesome  discipline  in  education. 
"Young  Bullingcr  supported  himself  for  three 
years  by  singing  from  door  to  door ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  became  so  enured  to  hard- 


ships as  to  have  Iiad  thoughts  of  becoming  3 
CarthuMan.   At  fifteen  he  removed  to  Cologne, 
where  he  applied  closely  to  classical  learning, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  times.     The  writings 
of  Melancthon  and  other  reformers  which  fell 
in  his  way  gave  him  a  dislike  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church,  but  he  did  not  as  yet  se- 
parate from  it.    After  finishing  his  studies,  he 
was  invited  by  the  abbot  of  Cappel  to  teach  in 
his  monastery,  and  he  was  the  principal  means 
of  the  introduction  of  Zuingle's  reformation  into 
that  house  in   1526.     He  attached  himself  to 
Zuingle,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  disputa- 
tion held  at  Bern  ;  and  he  afterwards  settled  as 
the  reformed  pastor  at  his  native  place.     The 
victory  obtained  by  the  Catholic  cantons  over 
the  protestant,  obliged  him  in   1531   to  retire 
to   Zurich,    where   he    supplied    the   place   of 
Zuingle,  who  lost  his  life  in  tlie  battle.     Here 
he  was   assiduous  in  preaching,  and    wrote  a 
number  of  books.     He  resisted  the  attempts  of 
Bucer  to  reconcile  the  opposite  opinions  of  the 
Lutherans  and  the    Zuiuglians  relative  to  the 
eucharist,  by  a  middle  doctrine}  a»Kl  he  was 
appointed  by  the   Swiss  churches  in   1545  to 
make  a  reply  lo  the  harsh  censures  published 
against  their  doctrine  by  Luther.     One  of  the 
most  memorable  actions  of  Bullinger  was  the 
successful  resistance  he  made  to  the  proposed 
renewal  of  the  subsidy  treaty  between  the  pro- 
testant Swiss  and  king  Henry  IL  of  France, 
against  which  he  made  use  of  die  argument, 
"  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  let  him- 
self out  for  hire  to  kill  those  who  had  done  him 
no  wrong  ;"  a  position  apparently  as  essentially 
connected  widi  christian  principles  as  any  theo- 
retical dogma  can  be,  yet  strangely  overlooked 
by  some  of  the  most  zealous  believers!    Bullin- 
ger afterwards  maintained  a  warm  controversy 
with  Brentzen,  concerning  tlie  latter'^  doctrine 
of  Christ's   ubiquity.     This  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1575-     Bullinger's 
printed  works,  now  almost  forgotten,  amount 
to  ten  volumes,  and  he  left  several  pieces  in  ma- 
nuscript.    It  is  singular,  that  havyig   married 
once,  and  been  the  father  of  eleven  clnldrcn, 
when  he  became  a  widower  at  sixty,  it   was 
thought  a  matter  requiring  apology  th.it  lie  did 
not  marry  again  ;  such  importance  did  the  first 
reformers  attach  to  tlie  connubial  state,  espe- 
cially in  ministers,   apparently  as    ailmding    a 
manifest  proof  of  the  renunci.-.tioii  of  popery. 
Bas,l..—\. 

JJULTEAU,   Li  WIS,  a  learned  and    piout 
author,  was  born  .it    Rouen  in  1615.     He   i'*- 
c^ived  by  suLCCssinn  from  his  uncle  the  <  :  . 
of  king's   secretary,  which   be   exercised    for 
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fourteen  years,  when  he  quitted  secular  occupa- 
tions to  devote  himself  to  study  and  religious 
retreat.  He  entered  as  a  lay-brother  among  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez, 
near  Paris.  His  principal  works  were,  "  An 
"  Essay  on  the  monastic  History  of  the  East," 
ifi8o,8vo.-,  describing  the  manners,  rules.  Sec.  of 
the  Coenobites,  and  proving  that  monastic  insti- 
tutions are  not  so  modern  as  has  been  supposed : 
"  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Order  of 
St  Benedict,"  1684,  2  vols.  4to. ;  this  comes 
down  no  further  than  the  loth  century  : 
*'  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  with  notes,"  1689,  i2mo.  Through 
modesty,  Bulteau  never  put  his  name  to  his 
works.  His  style  \\-as  formed  on  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  Port  Royal,  and  his  knowledge 
of  languages  was  very  extensive.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  1693.  Moreri,  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.—  k. 

BUNEL,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
scholars  of  his  age,  was   born   at  Toulouse  in 
1499,  and  received  his  education  at  Paris.  Not 
being  able  \o  support  himself  at  home,  he  went 
first  to  Padua,  and  afterwards  was  entertained 
in  the  house  of  Lazarus  du   Baif,  the  French 
embassador   at   Venice,  where  he  studied  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.     With  respect 
to  the   Latin,  he  had  already  acquired  such  a 
purity  of  style  in  it,  that  he  is  reckoned  the 
true  founder  of  that  Ciceronian  sect  which  pre- 
vailed so  much  among  the  Italian  scholars.   Bu- 
nel  continued  to  live   with   George  de  Selve, 
bishop  of  Lavaur,  who   succeeded   du  Baif  at 
Venice,    with    whom    he    retired    to    Lavaur. 
After  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  returned  to 
Toulouse,  where  he  would  have  been  in  very 
necessitous  circumstances,  had  he  not  been  pa- 
tronised by  the  Messrs.  du  Faur.    Accompany- 
ing the  son  of  one  of  these  as  his  tutor  on  a 
tour  to  Italy,  Bunel  was  seized  with  a  fever  at 
Turin,  and  died  in  liis  forty-seventh  year.    He 
was  a   man   not  less  estimable  for  his  philoso- 
phic turn  of  mind,-  and  content  in  an  humble 
condition,  than  for  the  purity  of  his  literary 
taste.     In  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  the  opi- 
nions  of  the  reformers,   and   some   suspected 
that  a  tincture  of  heresy  adhered  to  him  through 
life  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  zealous  Calvin  had 
rejected  hint  as  a  disciple,  probably  because  he 
had  shewn   an  inclination  to  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines.    A  collection  of  Bunel's  Latin  letters, 
written  with  great  purity,  and  containing  much 
curious    matter,   was    printed   by   Stephens  in 
155 1, and  afterwards  reprinted  atToulouse.  The 


capitouls  of  Toulouse  have  placed  Ins  bust  in 
their  town  hall,  among  those  of  other  ornanienti 
of  their  city.      Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

BUNYAN,  John,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  on  religious  subjects  in  this  or  any 
country,  was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  came  in- 
to the  world  at  Elstow  near  Bedford,  in  1628. 
His  education  was  suitable  to  the  meanness  of 
his  birth,  yet  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write. 
He    early  fell  into  habits  of  profaneness  and 
immorality  ;  but  being  of  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind,  he  occasionally  underwent  strong  im- 
pressions of  the  danger  and  wickedness  of  his 
course  of  life.     These    at  length  produced  a 
thorough  conversion,  and  he  became  as  distin- 
guished for  piety,  as  he  had  before  been  for  pro- 
fligacy.    He  followed    his  father's   occupation 
for  many  years,  and  travelled  about  the  country 
for  that  purpose.     He  was  a  soldier  in  the  par- 
liament army  for  some  time,  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1645.    When  he  mar- 
ried, such  was  his  poverty,  that  his  wife  and  he 
had  not  a  dish  or  a  spoon  between  them ;  but, 
as  he  tells   us,  she   possessed  for   her   portion 
"  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  and 
"  The   Practice   of  Piety,"  which  he   used  to 
read  along  with  her.    Thus  disciplined  in  adver- 
sity, and  accustomed  to  seek  his  resources  from 
religion,  he   was  fitted  for  encountering  those 
hardships   to  which  the   performance  of  what 
he  thought  his  duty  afterwards  subjected  him. 
He  had  sufficiently  approved  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  to  be  admitted,  in  1651;,  a  member 
of  the  baptist  congregation  in  Bedford,  and  he 
soon  became  a  distinguished  supporter  of  meet- 
ings for  religious  purposes  ;  on  which  account, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  indicted  for 
this  high  crime,  as  it   was  now  become,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  This  sen- 
tence was  not  put  in  execution,  but  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  Bedford,  and  remained  in 
confniement  twelve  years  and  a  half.     He  en- 
dured his  lot  with  great  resignation,  employing 
himself  partly  in  preaching   and   praying  to  a 
number  of  dissenters,  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 
partly  in  making  tagged  laces  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family.     He  also  composed  se- 
veral  works   while  in  prison,   particularly  his 
famous  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."    In  the  last  year 
of  his  imprisonment  he  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen pastor  of  the  congregation   at  Bedford  ;  a 
proof  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.    After 
his  enlargement,  for  whieh  he  was  indebted  to 
Dr.  Barlow  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  travelled  into 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit 
and  confirm  in  the  faith  those  of  the  same  per- 
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snasion.  When  king  James  II.  published  his 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  Bunyan, 
by  means  of  the  contributions  of  his  friends, 
built  a  meeting-house  at  Bedford,  where  he 
constantly  preached  to  large  congregations.  He 
frequently  visited  London,  and  preached  tliere 
among  the  non-conformists  ;  and  it  was  in  one 
of  these  visits,  that  being  seized  with  a  fever, 
he  died  at  his  lodgings  on  Snow  hill,  in  Au- 
gust, 1688,  aged  60.  The  rehgious  system  of 
Bunyan  was  that  of  the  most  rigorous  Cal 
vinists,  to  which  he  was  bigottedly  attached. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  rise 
above  the  narrowness  of  his  education,  so  as 
to  become  learned  ;  but  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  scriptures,  and  a  natural  fertility  of  fancy, 
which  might  be  almost  termed  genius,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  great  celebrity  as  a  writer,  at 
least  among  that  class  who  judge  by  their  feel- 
ings, rather  than  by  critical  rules.  His  capital 
work,  the  "  Pilgrims  Progress,"  has  obtained 
all  the  proof  of  merit  which  popularity  can  be- 
stow, for  it  has  gone  through  above  fifty  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages }  nor  have  there  been  wanting  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment,  who  have  admired 
the  skill  with  which  the  allegory  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  conducted,  and  tlie  exuberance  of 
invention  and  liveliness  of  description  it  exhi- 
bits. Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  with  which  it 
impresses  the  imagination,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  its  effects  upon  young  persons, 
even  admitting  the  truth  of  its  religious  system, 
have  not  been  too  powerful  in  inspiring  terrific 
ideas.  Of  his  other  works,  also,  several  are  of 
the  allegorical  or  parabolical  kind  ;  and  some 
are  still  popular,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree 
with  the  first.  The  "  Holy  War  made  by  Shad- 
dai  upon  Diabolus,"  is  the  most  considerable  of 
these.  His  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  chlci  of 
Sinners,"  in  an  account  of  his  own  life,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  On  the 
•whole,  Bunyan  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
man  ;  and  his  moral  character,  after  it  was  once 
formed,  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  his  reli- 
gious zeal  and  sincerity.      Bic^r.  Britan. — A. 

BUOM.XIATTEI,  Benedict,  one  of  the 
earliest  Italian  grammarians,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1 58 1,  and  entered  into  the  priesthood. 
He  passed  part  of  his  time  at  Rome  and  Padua, 
but  the  greater  part  in  his  native  city,  follow- 
ing the  duties  of  his  function,  and  pursuing  li- 
terary studies.  He  Mas  a  member  of  several 
academies,  particularly  those  of  della  Ctusca 
and  the  Apatisti,  which  he  assiduously  attend- 
ed, frequently  reciting  at  them  lectures  and  dis- 
courses, of  which  many  Ii.ive  been  published. 


But  he  is  principally  known  by  his  two  books 
"  On  the  Tuscan  Language,"  which  is  the  first 
work  in  which  the  rules  and  precepts  for  writ- 
ing Italian  with  correctness  are  laid  down  in  or- 
der and  method,  so  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  a 
grammar  of  th.e  language.  Several  editions  of 
it  h.avc  been  given,  and  it  has  always  been  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  u:eful  books  on  tlic 
subject.  Buommattei  died  at  Florence  in  1647- 
Tintboschi. — A. 

BUONACCORSI,  Philip,  an  elegant  mo- 
dern Latin  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
S.  Gimignano  in  Tuscany,  in  1437.  He  resided 
at  Rome  in  his  youth,  and  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Roman  academy,  according  to  the 
custom  of  which  he  took  the  name  of  Callima- 
co,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  that  of  Kspc- 
rientey  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  his  life.  He  was  involved  in  the  storm  that 
fell  upon  the  academy;  and  being  suspected  by 
the  pope,  Paul  II.  of  a  concern  in  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight. 
After  a  long  course  of  wandering  through 
Greece,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes  and  other 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia, he  finally  took  refuge  in  Poland.  Mak- 
ing himself  known  to  Gregory  Samoceo,  arcli- 
bisiiop  of  Leopold,  he  was  by  him  introduced 
to  king  Casimir,  who  appointed  him  joint  tutor 
to  his  son  Albert,  and  made  him  his  secre- 
tary. He  likewise  employed  liim  in  various 
embassies,  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.  the  grand  seig- 
nor,  Frederic  III.  the  Venetian  republic,  and 
Innocent  VIII.  After  the  death  of  Casimir, 
Albert  his  successor  raised  Buonaccorsi  to  still 
liighcr  honours,  so  as  to  commit  to  his  ma- 
nagement all  the  affairs  of  his  court  and  king- 
dom. This  naturally  excited  the  envy  and  h.i- 
tred  of  many  courtiers,  who  left  no  means  un- 
tried fo  ruin  him.  It  appears,  liowever,  that 
he  retained  his  sovereign's  favour  till  his  death 
in  1496  at  Cracow,  where  he  was  interred  witli 
extraordinary  funeral  pomp.  Buonaccorsi,  or 
Callimaco  (the  name  by  which  he  is  princip.dly 
known  as  a  writer),  was  induced  by  his  long 
residence  in  Hungary  to  illustrate  its  history; 
aeeonlingly  he  wrote  in  three  hook^  the  life  of 
king  Lailislaus,  brother  and  predeces.-or  of  Ca- 
simir, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  N'arna  ;  of 
which  battle  lie  gives  a  more  particular  narra- 
tion in  a  letter.  He  also  composed  a  life  of 
Attila  ;  and  a  small  work  rcJ.itivc  to  the  .it- 
tempts  of  the  Venetians  to  excite  the  Tartars 
and  Persians  again?!  the  Turks.  'i'he?c  picee*. 
with  some  oratimi  and  Utters,  \\>-xc  ywnu  A 
together,  and  have  passed  ihrmi. 
tions.     TJiey  are  written  in  an  e    , 
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clble  style  ;  and  Paul  Giovio  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  historian  sinceTacitus  has  equal- 
led him.  Several  unpublished  works  of  Calli- 
maco,  especially  many  Latin  poems,  are  pre- 
served in  tlie  Vatican,  and  other  libraries.  Ti- 
raboscki. — A. 

BUONACORSI.      See    Perino    della 
Vaga. 

BUONAMICI,  Castruccio,  born  at  Lucca 
in    1 710,  entered  first  into    the    ecclesiastical 
state,  and  repaired  to  Rome  for  advancement. 
Not  finding,  however,  the  success  he  expected, 
he   assumed  the   profession    of  arms,  and   en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies, without  deserting  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, in  which  he  had  made  great  progress.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  a  relation  of  the  war  of  Velletri 
in  1745,  between   the   Austrians  and  Neapoli- 
tans, ■ft'hich  was  printed  in    1746,   under  the 
title  of  "  De  rebus  ad  Velitras  gestis  Commen- 
tarius,"  4to.     This  work  obtained  him  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of 
commissary-general  of  artillery.      A  more  con- 
siderable work  was  the   history  of  the  war  in 
Italy,  which   appeared  in  1750  and  175 1,  en- 
titled, "  De  belio  Italico  Commentarii,"  4to.  in 
three  books.     The  duke  of  Parma,,  to  whom 
one  of  the  books  was  dedicated,  recompensed 
the  author  by  the  title  of  count.     These  his- 
tories,   which    are    equally   valued   for   exact- 
ness  of  narration  and  purity  of  Latlnity,  are 
much  esteemed,  and  have  several  times  been 
reprinted.     They  are  found  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  in  the  "  Campaigns  of  Maillebois,"  by 
the   marquis    de    Pezay,   Paris,   1775,  3  vols. 
4to.  Count  Buonamici  also  composed  a  treatise, 
"  De  Scientia  Militari,"  not  published.  He  died 
at  Lucca  in  1761.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BUONAMICI,  Lazzaro,  an  eminent  scho- 
lar and  professor,  was  born  at  Bassano  in  1479. 
He   studied  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
his  tutor  in  philosophy  was  the  celebratedPom- 
ponazzi,  who  had  such  a  high   opinion  of  his 
scholar,  that  he  sometimes  recurred  to  him  for 
the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle.    Buo- 
namici comprehended  in  his  studies  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences  then  t:.ught,  as  well  as  polite 
literature.     His  reputation  caused  Lini,  to  be 
invited  to  Bologna  to  instruct  tJie  youtlis  of  the 
Campeggi  family.  Thence  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the 
college  of  Sapienza.     He  was  in  that  city  at  the 
time  of  iis  memorable  sack  in  1527,  in  which 
he  lost  his  library,  writings,  and  a!l(  his  effects, 
and  with  difficulty  saved  his   life.     In  1530  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eio- 
quijuce  at  Padua,  which  he  filled  v.-ith  the  uni- 


versal applause  of  the  learned.     Several  other 
universities  and  sovereign  princes  attempted  to 
draw  him  away  from  Padua  ;  but  satisfied  with 
the  honours  paid  him  by  the  senate  of  Venice, 
and  with  the  great  concourse  of  students  from 
all  parts  who  attended  on  his  lectures,  he  never 
would  quit  his  situation.     He  died  at  Padua  in 
1552,  and  was  borne  to  his  grave  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  scholars.     The  living  fame  of  Buo- 
namici as  a  professor  surpassed  that  which  he 
acquired  after  death  by  his  writings.     Some 
letters,  prefaces,  and  Latin  poems  dispersed  in 
various  collections,  are  the  only  monuments  of 
him  remaining.  They  exhibit  him  as  an  elegant 
writer,  but  not  superior,  if  equal,    to   several 
others  of  his  time.     That  he  composed  little 
may  be  imputed  to  his  fondness  for  society,  and 
for   play,  in  which  he  sometimes  spent  whole 
nights,  and  perhaps  to  his  fear  of  criticism  in  so 
nice  an  age.     PIIs  poems  were  collected  and 
printed   for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in   1572. 
Tirabsschi. — A . 

BUONARROTI,orBuoNARoTA,MicHAEL- 
Angelo.    This  great  man,  whose  sublime  ge- 
nius has  placed  him,  witli  respect  to  the  arts  of 
design,  in  a  parallel  rank  with  Homer  and  Milton 
among  the  poets,  w^.s  descended  from  a  reduced 
branch  of  die  family  of  the  counts  of  Canosa,and 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany, 
in  1474.     Notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
of  his  father  and  uncle,  who,  in  the  midst  of  in- 
digence,  thought  the  practice  of  the   arts  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  their  house,   the  young 
Michael-Angelo  pursued   the  bent  of  his   ge- 
nius, and  copied  with  great  assiduity  some  de- 
signs of  the  painter  Ghirlandajo,  lent  him  by 
his  pupil  Granacci.     His  wonderful  success  in 
these  attempts  induced  Granacci  to  take  him  to 
the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  that 
munificent  patronof  the  arts  had  furnished  with 
many  excellent  remains  of  antiquity,  and  had 
laid  open  to  the  studies  of  artists.     Buonarroti 
applied  himself,  with  indefatigable  industry,  to 
modelling  figures  in  clay  ;  and,  at  length,  made 
an  essay  in  marble,  taking  for  his  model  an  an- 
tique head  of  a   faun,  much  injured  by  time. 
To  this  he  gave  an  open  and  smiling  mouth, 
well  furnished  with  teeth ;  and  when  Lorenzo, 
viewing  the  work  with  admiration,  had  object- 
ed that  so  perfect  a  set  of  teeth  did  not  suit  an 
aged  head,  Michael-Angelo  broke  out  a  tooth, 
and  hollowed  the  gum,  and  then  presented  It  to 
his  patron,  who  was  equally  delighted  with  his 
docility  and  his  genius.  This  head  is  still  extant, 
and  vies  with  the  best  pieces  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture.    The  artist  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Henceforth  he  resided  in  tlie  palace  of  Lorenzo, 
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was   admitted  to  his  table,  and,   during  four 
years,  pursued  with  great  advantage  his  studies 
in  so  excellent  a  school.     He  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  celebrated  Politiano,  who  resided 
under  the  same  roof ;  and  at  his  recommenda- 
tion executed  a  basso-relievo  on  the  subject  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs.    This  piece  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  sculptor  himself  in  the 
maturity  of  his  judgment;  .when  upon  viewing 
it  again,  he  expressed  Iiis  regret  that  he  had  not 
confined  himself  solely  to   a  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  made  such  early  progress.     After  the 
death  of  Lorenzo,  he  returned  to  reside  with 
his  father,  but  received  occasional  marks  of  the 
esteem  of  Lorenzo's  son,   Piero.     He  lodged 
for  a  time  at  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito,  for 
which  he  had  made  a  wooden  crucifix,  and  in 
this    place  he  pursued    the  study  of  anatomy 
from  dissections,  and  greatly  improved  liimself 
in  drawing.     During  the  troubles  consequent 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Flo- 
rence, Michael-Angelo  withdrew  to   Bologna, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  sculpture.     On 
liis  return  to  Florence,  he  was  advised  to  send 
to  Rome  as  an  antique  an  admirable  sleeping 
Cupid  which  he  had  executed.     It  was  bought 
as  such  by  the  cardinal  St.  George,  who  after- 
Wards  learning  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Flo- 
rentine artist,  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  Flo- 
rence to  detect  the  author.     Being  directed  to 
Michael-Angelo,  the  artist,   having  nothing  to 
shew  him,  took  up  a  pen  and  drew  a  hand, 
which   discovered  the    author   of  the   Cupid. 
Others  say,  that  he  broke  oil"  an  arm  of  the  Cu- 
pid, and  kept  it,  after  burying  the  rest  of  the 
statue  ;  and  that   it  was  by   means  of  tliis  arm 
that  he  proved  his  right  to  the  figure.  The  gentle- 
man then  made  him  proposals  which  engaged 
him  to  visit  Rome.    In  that  city  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  a  beautiful  marble  Bacchus,  and 
a  Holy  Virgin   of  Pity  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix  in  St.  Peter's.     He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth   year.       Domestic    aflairs    recalled 
him  to  Florence,  where  he  displayed  his  dexte- 
rity, as  well  as  his  genius,  by  converting  a  large 
block  of  marble,  begun  upon,  but  spoilt  by  a 
former  artist,   into  a  noble  statue  of  a  giant, 
without  any  addition.    When  Julius  II.  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne,  he  sent  fur  Michael-An- 
gelo, and  engaged  him  to  make  liis  monument. 
A  model  was  given  to  tlie  pope  and  approved, 
and   the  artist  was  sent  to  Carrara  to   choose 
marble  for  the  purpose.     It  was  cut,  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and  the  work  commenced  ;  the  pope 
frequently  visiting  Buonarroti,  and  pressing  the 
execution  with  all  theardour  of  his  character.   At 
length,  Bramante,  becoming  jealous  of  his  rival 
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m  the  pontiff's  favour,  artfully  represented  to 
Juhus  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  person  to  have 
a  tomb  made  for  him  while  in  perfect  health. 
The  pope  was  moved,  and  ceased  to  supply 
money  for  the  work.  Michael-Angelo  instant- 
ly departed  by  night  for  Florence.  The  fiery 
Julius  dispatched  courier  upon  courier  to  bring 
him  back,  and  on  his  refusal,  sent  menacing 
letters  to  the  senate  to  compel  him  to  return. 
He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  comply,  and  was 
reinstated  in  the  good  graces  of  tlie  pope,  who 
employed  him  to  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  him- 
self, for  a  church  at  Bologna.  The  figure  was 
made  in  the  action  of  distributing  benedictions 
with  an  extended  hand  ;  but  so  well  had  the  ar- 
tist caught  the  haughty  character  of  tl.c  pontiff, 
that  Julius  asked  him,  with  a  smile,  whether  he 
meant  to  represent  him  blessing  or  cursing. 
The  statue  was  afterwards  thrown  down  by  the 
people,  and  converted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrari 
mto  tlte  congenial  form  of  a  cannon,  named  the 
Julian. 

It  is  imputed  to  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  that 
Michael-Angelo  was  ordered  by  pope  Julius  to 
quit  the  chissel  for  the  pencil,  and  employ  him- 
self in  painting  the  dome  of  the  cliapel  of  Six- 
tus  IV.     His  success,  however,  crowned  him 
with  new  laurels,  though  the  impatient  pontiff 
would  not  permit  him  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
performance.    Julius,  by  his  will,  left  the  com- 
pletion of  his  monument  to  Michael-Angelo,  on 
which,  though  upon  a  less  magnificent  plan  than 
first  proposed,  he  proceeded  till  the  accession  of 
Leo  X.,  who  took  him  off,  in  order  to  erect  die 
portal  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  Leo  employed 
him  in  other  works,  but  so  little  did  tliat  pope 
interest    himself  in  their  execution,   that  IVli- 
chael-Angelo  chiefly  attended  to  tlie  tomb  of 
Julius.     On  the  death  of  Leo  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.  kept  him  engaged  in  tlie  library 
of  St.    Lorenzo,   and    the    mausoleum   of  the 
chief  persons  of  his  Iiouse.     Under  Clcnunt'* 
pontificate,  Florence  was  besieged,  and  .Michael- 
Angelo  was  employed  to  fortify  it.  lie  remained 
in  the  town  for  its  defence  during  a  year,  and 
then  fled  to  Venice,  where  lie  gave  a  design  for 
the    Rialto.     When   the   troubles   at  Florence 
were  appeased,  he  resumed  the  sculpture  of  tlie 
st.itues  in  the  mausoleun)  of  the  Medici.    IVIean- 
time  the  tomb  of  Julius  remained  unfinished,  .uid 
WichJel-.^ngelo  tliought  his  reputation  interest- 
ed in  performing  his  agreement  with  tJie  duke 
of  Urbino,  nephew  to  tliat  piipe.     I  le  was  oc- 
cupied in  this  work  at  the  accession  of  Paul  III., 
and   as  this   pontiff  was  extremely  dcsirou*  of 
Ills  services,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  duke 
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shoiilil  be  contented  with  tlivee  statues  execut- 
ed by  Michael-Angelo,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
design  should  be  consigned  to  other  able  artists. 
It  was  accordingly  finished  in  this  manner,  as 
it  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
in  Vi'.icuiis.  The  Moses,  one  of  Michael- 
Angelo's  three  statues,  is  accounJtd  one  of  the 
subliniest  figures  of  this  admirable  sculptor's 
creation. 

Buonarroti  is  next  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of 
another  dcp^irtment  of  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
death  of  S.ni  Gallo,  architect  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  charge  of  continuhig  this  mighty  M'ork  v/as 
confided  to  him.  He  began  with  studying  the 
plans  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  found  in 
several  respects  rather  gigantic  than  great,  and 
rather  confused  than  rich.  He  contracted  the 
design,  and  rendered  it  more  conformable  to 
proportion,  and  good  taste.  The  pope  so  much 
approved  of  his  reform,  that  he  ordered  him  to 
proceeduponit,  and  forbid,  upon  heavy  penalties, 
any  future  deviation  from  the  plan  of  Michael- 
Angelo.  During  seventeen  years  this  univer- 
sal artist  consecrated  his  talents  to  the  first  re- 
ligious edifice  in  Christendom  without  salary, 
esteeming  the  glory  and  tJie  pious  merit  of 
the  work  a  sufficient  recompense.  Under  his 
superintendence  the  building  was  far  advanced 
towards  its  completion  •,  and  he  made  a  wooden 
model  of  the  whole  design,  in  which  all  the 
measures  were  laid  down  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  and  which  was  exactly  followed. 

The  senate  of  Rome  committed  to  his  care 
the  restoration  of  the  famous  capitol  to  its  an- 
cient splendour.  He  gave  it  a  very  rich  front 
on  three  of  its  sides,  and  decorated  it  with  anti- 
que statues  ;  but  it  remained  incomplete  at  his 
death.  He  entirely  built  a  palace  for  the  con- 
servators of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  made  a 
grand  entablature  and  porticoes  for  the  Farncse 
palace.  Julius  III.  employed  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  country  villa  ;  and  one  day,  in 
the  midst  of  twelve  cardinals,  testified  his  re- 
gard for  his  great  talents  by  seating  him  at  his 
side.  Paul  IV.  obtained  from  him  a  design  for 
the  Porta  Pia,  and  for  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
fabricated  in  Dioclesian's  baths.  At  length, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  he  resigned 
his  place  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  not 
long  afterwards,  in  1564,  at  the  v^ry  advanced 
age  of  ninety,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  an 
immortal  name.  His  body  was  deposited  by 
the  pope's  orders  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  ;  but  by  the  direction  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  it  was  secretly  disinterred, 
and  carried  to  Florence.  A  solemn  service 
vas  performed  over  it  in  the  family  church  of 


the  Medici,  which  he  had  so  mucTi  contributed 
to  decorate  ;  and  the  famous  poet  Benedetto 
Varchi  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  The 
Florentine  academy  determined  to  erect  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  the  joint  production  of 
the  first  artists  of  the  place.  His  efHgy  was 
placed  upon  it  surrounded  by  four  figures  as 
large  as  life,  representing  Architecture,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Poetry.  He  seemed  to  be  ad- 
dressing Sculpture. 

Few  men  have  passed  through  life  with  more 
honour  and  esteem  than  Michael-Angelo,  whom 
popes  and  princes  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age.  This  eminence  he  attained 
by  indefatigable  application,  and  the  steady 
pursuit  of  perfection.  Rigorously  sober,  and 
inclined  to  solitude,  nothing  interfered  with  his 
'studies  and  labours.  He  lived  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  "  his 
art  was  his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children, 
who  would  perpetuate  his  memory."  Invention 
was  a  task  of  labour  to  him.  He  frequently 
recommenced  the  same  designs,  and  destroyed 
the  first  sketches,  that  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  contended  might  not  appear. 
His  unrivalled  excellence  in  drawing  was  the 
result  of  a  most  minute  study  of  anatomy, 
which  gave  him  a  perfect  insight  into  all  the 
actions  of  the  muscles,  and  projections  of  the 
bones,  in  different  attitudes.  Guided  by 
science,  he  justly  thought  he  had  a  right,  though 
in  general  a  follower  of  the  ancients,  to  form  a 
style  of  his  own,  and  aim  at  originality.  This 
style  has  by  some  been  termed  the  terrible,  as  it 
was  rather  characterised  by  strength  and  sub- 
limity, than  by  grace  and  beauty.  His  austere 
and  unsocial  disposition,  too,  inclined  him  to 
somewhat  of  wildness  and  extravagance  :  his 
figures  are  sometimes  caricatured,  and  his  de- 
signs capricious.  It  is  accounted  his  peculiar 
merit  to  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
banishing  the  little  dry  Gothic  manner  from 
Italy,  and  to  have  given  a  taste  for  freedom  and 
■grandeur  of  style. 

Some  of  the  principal  of  his  works  in  sculp- 
ture have  been  mentioned.  The  number  of 
pieces  he  left  imperfect  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  entirely  finished 
more  than  four.  Of  the  unfinished  ones,  parts 
are  quite  perfect,  while  other  parts  are  scarcely 
begun,  which  shows  that  he  wrought  the 
marble  from  the  block  with  his  own  hand. 
Two  slaves,  designed  for  the  tomb  of  pope 
Julius  II.,  and  now  in  the  hotel  de  Richelieu 
in  Paris,  are  among  his  finest  works.  An  in- 
complete bust  of  Brutus  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery is  much  admired. 
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As  a  painter,  his  merits  arc  confined  to 
drawing  and  expression.  He  knew  nothing 
of  colouring,  and  his  airs  of  heads  and  attitudes 
are  rather  grand  and  singular  than  beautiful. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Raphael  obtaining  by 
stealth  a  sight  of  the  work  carrying  on  by 
Michael-Angelo  in  the  Sextine  gallery,  so  mucli 
improved  his  manner  by  it,  that  in  his  next 
piece  Michael- Angelo  detected  the  lesson  he  had 
got.  The  most  famous  of  this  artist's  pictures 
is  the  Last  Judgment,  which  he  painted  for  Paul 
III.  ;  a  work  astonishing  for  science  and  variety, 
though  extrr.vagant,  and  on  the  whole  unpleas- 
ing.  He  has  made  it  a  vehicle  of  some  per- 
sonal satire.  In  architecture,  he  has  left  sulR- 
cient  proof  of  his  skill  and  the  greatness  of  his 
ideas  in  St.  Peter's  alone. 

Michael-Angelo  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
cultivated  poetry  with  success.  Some  of  his 
poems,  consisting  of  sonnets  and  canzoni,  were 
published  by  his  great-nephew,  called  Michael- 
Angelo  Buonarroti  the  younger,  at  Florence,  in 
1623.  They  are  in  the  same  style  of  severe 
simplicity  as  his  works  of  manual  art.  D'Af- 
genville  Vies  des  Jam.  Archit.  De  Pile's  Lives  of 
Painters.  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
—A, 

BURCHARD,  bishop  of  Worms,  an  eccle- 
siastical writer  of  the  i  itli  century,  was  a- na- 
tive of  Germany,  and  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  abbey  of  Lobes.  Having  been  tutor  to 
Conrad,  named  the  Salique,  afterwards  emperor, 
by  his  interest  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  ot 
Worms  in  1008.  With  the  assistance  of 
Olbert  abbot  of  Gcmblours,  he  compiled  a 
collection  of  canons,  divided  into  twenty  books 
called  decrees,  in  which  he  has  prim.  ,)ally  fol- 
lowed Regius,  but  has  made  many  additions  to 
him,  and  fallen  into  several  errors  not  committed 
by  that  author.  It  is  a  methodical  work,  but 
not  select  in  its  matter,  and  is  fullof  {juotations 
from  the  false  decretals  of  the  popes,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time.  The  work  was 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1548,  and  the  next  year 
at  Paris.  At  the  end  of  it  are  annexed  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Seligtnstadt,  at  which 
Burchard  was  present.  He  died  in  1026. 
Dii  Pill  Biblioth.     Moreri. — A. 

BURCHIELLO,  a  poet  whose  name  is 
famous  in  Italian  literature,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Florence  about  the  close  of  the 
14th  century.  His  family  name  was  Dcmeriieo, 
and  it  is  not  known  what  gave  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Burehiello,  by  which  he  is  always 
distinguished.  He  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
barber  in  Florence,  and  his  shop  was  (he  usual 
icndczvous  of  tlie  men  of  letters  in  tliat  city. 


He  died  at  Rome  in  1448.  T'.ie  poems  of 
Burehiello  were  a  singular  kind  of  burlesque, 
fu!!  of  odd  and  ludicrous  cxpres/ton'!,  old  pro- 
verbs, and  extravagances  of  various  kind;,  oftfti 
unintelligibk,  and  IV  q'jcntly  low  and  indecent, 
yet  not  without  fla;'],- .  of  real  wit  anil  vtvjarr. 
They  became  extremely  popular,  and  established 
a  ki.id  of  style  called  die  Burchielhtque,  whidi 
met  with  numerous  imitators.  The  printed 
pieces  of  this  poet  are  chiefly  sonnets,  of  which 
the  first  edition  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1475. 
An  edition,  with  a  comment,  as  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  originals,  was  given  at  Venice 
in  1553.  The  Junti  at  Florence  published  all 
his  poems  in  1552  and  15(58.  Tiraboschi  well 
says  of  works  of  sucli  a  kind,  that  they  have 
equally  lost  their  time  who  have  att.acked,  and 
who  have  defended  them,  but  moit  of  all,  tl:ev 
who  have  commented  upon  them.  In  a  rude 
age,  and  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  they  might 
afford  a  pleasant  amusement,  but  they  must 
sink  into  obscurity  in  ths  presence  of  good  taste 
and  decorum.  Mr.  Roscoe  informs  us,  that  a 
satire  of  Burcliiello's  in  terza  rima,  after  the 
manner  of  Dante,  exists  in  XiS.  in  the  duke  of 
Tuscany's  library.  Tiraboschi.  Roscoe's  Life 
of  Lorenzo  de  Aledici. — A. 

BURE,  William-Francis  de,  a  bookseller 
in  Paris,  acquired  great  reputation  among  the 
lovers  of  curious  literature  by  his  skill  in  biblio- 
graphy. His  capital  work,  which  is  considered 
as  a  standard  performance  on  the  subject,  i.^ 
entitled  "  Bibliographic  instructive,  ou  Traite 
des  Livrcs  rares  &  singulieres,"  P.iris,  1763  ?c 
seq.  7  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  a  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  M.  de  la  Valierc,"  1  767,  2  vol*. 
8vo. ;  and  "  Museum  Typographicum,"  I77S» 
i2mo.  His  accntuits  of  different  editions  arc 
reckoned  very  exact ;  but  he  probably  did  not 
think  it  his  buNincss  to  distinguish  between 
works  of  real  nrerit,  and  tho>e  whoe  only  value 
is  their  rarity.  He  died  in  July,  1 782,  respected 
by  his  brethren  for  liis  integrity  as  well  as  h\% 
knowledge.     Ncin:  Di^t.  lIiJt.—.\. 

BURKITE,  Pt:ter-John,  doctor  of  physic 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  a  man  of  Mngular  tjlcntJ 
and  acquisitions,  was  bom  .it  Paris  in  1665. 
His  father,  Clauile  Burette,  was  a  capital  per- 
former on  the  haip^icord,  lute,  and  harp,  and 
frequently  played  before  I^iuis  XIV.  Intending 
to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  pr.ifcsMon,  he 
set  him,  while  a  child,  before  a  liiiU-  -pinct,  and 
cultivated  his  natural  talents  with  so  much 
success,  that  voun^  Burette  at  the  age  of  eight 
was  a  sort  of  prodigy.  The  king  often  made 
him  play  in  concert  with  his  father  ;  and,  as  his 
ta>tc  set  the  fashion  in  cvtry  thing,   the  two 
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Burettes  became  the  music-masters  in  vogue. 
It  was  even  rather  more  fashionable  to  prefer 
the  son,  so  that  he  was  at  length  unable  to  find 
time  for  teaching  all  the  scholars  who  applied. 
Young  Burette,  however,  felt  something  within 
him  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  limit  his 
views  to  reputation  of  this  kind.  He  laid  out 
his  savings  in  grammars,  dictionaries,  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  their  versions  ; 
and  by  the  help  of  nocturnal  study  had  acquired 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  languages  ; 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  made  known 
to  his  father  his  intention  of  pursuing  a  learned 
profession.  He  was  permitted  to  follow  his 
inclination,  and  thenceforth  practising  music 
only  for  his  amusement,  he  shone  among  the 
students  of  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Har- 
court,  and  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  M.A. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  medical  studies, 
and  received  the  doctorial  cap  in  1690.  With 
great  assiduity  he  attended  upon  the  practice  of 
some  eminent  physicians  for  two  years,  and 
then  commenced  practitioner  himself.  He  at- 
tended the  patients  of  several  of  the  Paris  hos- 
pitals, and  was  made  principal  physician  of  the 
Charite,  which  post  he  held  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  1698  he  was  appointed  by  the  faculty  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  for 
which  purpose  he  composed  a  complete  course 
on  that  branch,  in  Latin.  In  1703  he  was 
made  Latin  professor  of  surgery  ;  and  the 
treatise  on  surgical  operations  which  he  com- 
posed on  that  occasion  was  so  much  approved 
as  to  be  rnade  the  text  book  of  his  successors. 
The  king,  in  17 10,  nominated  him  to  the  chair 
of  professor  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college, 
•which  he  filled  with  great  distinction.  The 
knowledge  of  Burette  was  very  extensive.  He 
had  studied  the  oriental  languages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  scriptures  in  the  originals, 
and  also  the  works  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
physicians.  To  these  he  afterwards  added  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English,  which 
he  mastered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  books 
in  those  tongues.  The  reputation  he  gained  by 
these  acquisitions  caused  him  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  as  a  pupil  in 
1705  ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  pensionary  in  it.  He  was  associated 
m  1 7 16  with  the  writers  of  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  and  during  the  thirty  years  in  which 
he  occupied  that  station,  his  articles  would 
form  by  computation  8  vols,  in  xito.  His  dis- 
sertations in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles-lettres  are  numerous  and  learned.  Their 
topics  are  chiefly  the  games,  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  music,  of  the  ancients.    One  of  the  most 


distinguished  subjects  is  the  discussion  of  the 
genuineness  of  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Music, 
which  had  been  called  in  question  chiefly  because 
there  is  no  hint  in  it  that  the  ancients  had  any 
knowledge  of  music  in  parts,  or  in  consonance. 
Burette  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the 
dialogue,  and  in  consequence  the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  in  that  respect ;  and  he  is  thought 
triumphantly  to  have  proved  his  point  in  his 
"  Dissertation  sur  la  Symphonic  des  Anciens," 
Mem.  torn.  V.  p.  151.  This  learned  and  in- 
dustrious person  died  in  1747.  As  he  never 
married,  he  expended  his  fortune  upon  a  very 
choice  collection  of  books,  the  catalogue  of 
which  was  printed  in  3  vols.  lamo.  1748. 
AH  his  works  on  music  were  collected  in  a 
4to.  vol.  of  which  only  twelve  copies  were 
printed.  Moreri.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music, 
vol.  v.— A. 

BURGH,  James,  an  estimable  moral  and 
political  writer,  was  born  in  1714  at  Madderty 
in  Perthshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
minister.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's  with  a  view  to  the  church,  but 
the  state  of  his  health  was  thought  unfavour- 
able to  that  intention.  He  therefore  engaged 
in  the  linen  trade,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  all  the  property  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother. 
This  misfortune  induced  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  first  employment  was  correcting 
the  press,  and  making  indexes.  This  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  usher  at  a  school ;  and 
while  he  was  in  this  situation  at  Great  Marlow 
in  Buckinghamshire,  he  published  anonymous- 
ly, in  1745,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Britain's 
Remem(?rancer,"  intended  to  remind  the  na- 
tion of  the  many  blessings  it  enjoyed,  and  in- 
culcate a  right  use  of  them.  This  piece  went 
through  five  editions.  In  1747  Mr.  Burgh 
commenced  master  of  an  academy,  which  he 
first  kept  at  Stoke-Newangton,  and  after  three 
years  removed  to  Newington-green.  In  that 
place  he  carried  on  his  plan  of  tuition  for  nine- 
teen years  with  great  success,  being  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  his  scholars,  and  his  liberality  of  thinking 
and  acting.  He  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
publish  various  works  ;  and  in  1754  he  gave  to 
the  world  one  of  the  principal  of  them,  entitled, 
"  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  ;  or,  a  brief 
Account  of  the  certain  and  established  Means 
for  attaining  the  true  End  of  our  Existence  ;" 
4to. ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  has  ever 
been  reckoned  a  valuable  performance,  well  cal- 
culated for  promoting  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  wisdom  and  virtue.     In  1762  he  pub- 
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lished  '«  The  Art  of  Speaking  •,"  consisting  of 
rules  for  elocution,  and  lessons  taken  from  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  in  which  the  cmphatical 
words  were  distinguished  by  italics.  It  obtained 
considerable   approbation,   but  has  since   been 
superseded  by  others  of  a  similar  intention.    A 
volume  entitled  "  Crito,  or  Essays  on  various 
Subjects,"  was  published  by  him  in  1766,  to 
which  he  added  a  second  in  1767.     The  topics 
are  political,  moral,  and  metaphysical.     Much 
of  the  work  is  occupied  in  enquiries  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  which  he  is  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  machinations  of  potent  and  malig- 
iiant  spiritual  beings,  from  which  Christianity 
iv.  the  intended  deliverance.     Political  subjects 
now  deeply  occupied  his  mind  ;  so  that  having 
disburthened  himself  of  the  fatigues  of  a  school 
in  »'77i,  and  retired  to  a  house  at  Islington, 
though    greatly  afflicted    with    attacks   of    the 
stone,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  work  for  which  he  had  long  been 
collecting   materials,    and   which    he    entitled 
"  Political  Disquisitions."    It  embraced  a  wide 
field  of  matter  relative  to  government  in  gene- 
ral, to  parliaments,  places  and  pensions,  taxa- 
tion of  colonies,  standing  armies,  public  man- 
ners, &c.  and  was  meant  as  an  ample  store  of 
historical  information  and  reasoning  upon  these 
and  similar  topics.     Of  this,  the  two  first  vo- 
lumes appeared  in  1774,  and  the  third  in  1775, 
and  they  were  well  received  by  those  who  were 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  public  reform  and  im- 
provement.    The  author  intended  to  have  con- 
tinued the  worky  but  his  painful  disease  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  1775.   He  was  a  man  much 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  frien  Is  for  the  be- 
nevolent ardour,  piety,  integrity,  and  cheerful- 
ness of  his  character.     He  seems  to  have  been 
sanguine  in  his  projects  ;  and  his  ideas  were  ra- 
ther copious  and  vigorous  than  exact  and  well- 
arranged.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BURIDAN,  John,  a  celebrated  schoolman 
of  the  14th  century,  was  a  native  of  Bethune.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and, 
according  to  some,  regent  of  it  in  1320,  though 
others  make  him  flourish  latter.  Aventine  relates, 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ockam,  and  that  being 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  by  the  prevalence  of  tlic 
philosophical  faction  of  the  realists,  he  went  into 
Germany,  and  founded  the  university  of  Vien- 
na.    Buridan  wrote  "  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
stotle's Logic,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,"  which 
were  esteemed   in   tlitir  time ;   but   what   has 
principally  rendered  his  name  memorable,  is  the 
sophism  or  argument,  commonly  called  "  Bu- 
Tidan's  Ass."     Though  writers  have  not  very 
clearly  stated  what  this  was,  it  appears  to  have 


been  a  kind  of  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  tliat 
necessity  of  yielding  to  impressions  of  the  senses 
under  which  beasts  are  placed,  and  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  differ  from  mm,  who  pos- 
sesses freewill,  or  an  internal  self-determining 
power.  Buridan  feigned  an  hungry  ass,  placed 
between  two  measures  of  oats,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  each  should  make  exactly  thesame  impres- 
sion on  his  senses  ;  in  which  case,  for  want  of 
a  power  of  choosing  one  rather  than  another, 
he  must  die  of  hunger.  The  term  Buridan't 
OSS  has  since  been  proverbially  used  to  denote 
difficulty  and  hesitation  in  determining  between 
two  objects.      Baylc. — A. 

BURIGNY,  N.  Levesi^ue  DE.an  estimable 
man  of  letters,  was  boni  at  Rheims  in  1691.  He 
passed  a  long  life  in  literarypursuits, without  am- 
bition or  intrigue,  and  universally  respected  for 
the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  He 
preserved  his  faculties  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
which  was  protracted  to  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
lettres  in  Paris.     His  works  are,  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Authority  of  the  Popes,"   1720,  4  vols. 
i2mo.;  "  History  of  Pagan  Philosophy,"  1714, 
1 2mo.  and  1 754  ;  "  General  History  of  Sicily," 
1745,  2   vols.   4to. ;  "  A  Translation  of  Por- 
phyry on  Abstinence  from  Flesh,"  1747,  i2mo.; 
"  History   of  the    Revolutions    of   Constanti- 
nople,"   1750,  3  vols.   lamo.  ;  "  The  Life  of 
Grotius,"  1 754,   2  vols.   1 2mo.  ;  "  Of  Eras- 
mus,"  1757,  2  vols.   i2mo. ;  "  Of  Bossuct," 
1 761,   l2mo. ;    "    Of   Cardinal    du    Perron," 
1768,   i2mo. :  all  these  in  French.     The  liis- 
torical  and  biographical  works  of  Burigny  arc 
reckoned  faithful  and  exact,  but  tliey  arc  lan- 
guid and  diffuse,  nor  was  his  mind  sufficiently 
enlarged  to  measure  the  great  men  whose  lives 
he  undertook  to  write.     His  works,  however, 
are  valuable  as  collections  of  autlientic  ficti. 
Nouv.  Dkt.  Hist.— A. 

BURKE,  Edmund,  a   waiter,    orator,   and 
statesman,  of  superior  eminence,  was  born  at 
Dubhn  on  January  i,   1730.     His  father  was 
an  attorney  of  reputation,  of  the  protestant  per- 
suasion.    Edmund  rcceiveil  the  c.irly  part  of 
his   education    under    Abraham  ShacUeton,  a 
quaker,  who  kept  a  school  or  .icademy  at  Bally- 
tore  near  Carlow.     If  in   this  seminary  he  did 
not  acquire  that  exactness  of  chissical  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  pride  of  the  public  schools,  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  ru- 
diments of  a  larger  plan  of  inicllcetuil  pursuit, 
which  is  often  the  advantage  of  a  private  insn- 
tutioii.     It  is  to  the  honour  both  of  the  master 
and  the  scholar,  that  for  near  forty  years,  the  lat- 
ter, in  hi*  visits  to  IicUud,  used  to  travel  many 
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to  pay  his  respects  to  t!ie  former,  who 
to  an  advanced  age.     In  1746  Edmund 


miles 
lived 

entered   at  DubJin-college  as  a  scholar  of  the 
house.   It  does  not  appear  thr.t  he  distinguished 
himself  in    the    studies    and   exercises  of  the 
ph'.ce  ;  but  his  mind  was  by  no  means  unoccu- 
pied.    He  closely  pursued  a  plan  of  study  of 
his  own  choice,  of  which  the  principal  objects 
were  logic,  metapliysics,  morals,  history,  rhe- 
toric, and  composition.     He  seems  to  have  left 
Dublin-college  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1 749 ;  and  it  h:is  been  commonly  reported 
that  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege at  St.  Omer's.     This  circumstance,  which 
has  illiberally  been  made  a  sort  of  <r/;flr^^  against 
him,    has  been    denied,    apparently    on    good 
grounds,  by  his  biographers.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  recorded  of  him  about  this  period  of  his 
life,  but  that  he  made  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion for  the  vacant  professorship  of  logic  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.     In   1753  he   first  en- 
tered upon  the  great  theatre  of  London,  as  a 
law-student  at  the  Temple.     He   soon  became 
the  wonder   of  his  acquaintance  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  parts  and  variety  of  his  acquisi- 
tions ;  but,  like  many  other  nominal  students  of 
the  law,  he  directed  the  force  of  his  mind  ra- 
ther to  general  literature,  tlian  to  studies  pro- 
perly professional.     Indeed  it  appears  probable 
that  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  pen  for 
a  support ;  for,  soon  after  his  settling  in  IjOIi- 
don,  he  became  a  regular  writer  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  which  was  a  drudgery  his  ge- 
nius would  scarcely  have  submitted  to,  but  for 
its  emoluments.     He  was  always   industrious, 
and  never  wasted  his  time  or  spirits  on  the  pur- 
suits of  fashionable  dissipation.      Yet   he  was 
not  so  much  a  recluse  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  the 
societies  of  the  gay  and  polite;  and  an  intimacy 
with  the   celebrated  actress  Mrs.  Woffington, 
whose  conversation  was  at  that  time  courted  by 
men  of  wit  as  well  as  by  men  of  pleasure,  con- 
tributed to  form  his  manners  and   expand  his 
social  talents.     A  state  of  ill  health  into  which 
assiduous  application  threw  him,  rendered  him  a 
guest  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Nugent,  a  physician, 
and  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  marriage 
with  the  doctor's  daughter.    This  lady  retained 
his  esteem  and  affection  during  the  whole  of  a 
long  union.     As  she  was   a  Roman-catholic, 
additional   force  was   given  by  that  connection 
to  the  prevailing  notion  of  Mr.  Burke's  good- 
will towards  that  communion. 

His  first  avowed  work  appeared  in  1756.  It 
was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Vindication  of 
natural  Society  ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and 
Evils  arising  to  Mankind  from  every  Species  of 


artificial  Society ;  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  *  *  •  *, 
by  a  late  noble  Writer."     This  supposed  noble 
writer  was  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  manner  of 
writing  and  reasoning  Mr.  Burke  in  this  piece 
ironically  imitated,  in  order  to  show,  as  he  af- 
terwards   asserted,  that   the    same  '  arguments 
from  abuse,  with  which  that  nobleman  had  at- 
tacked  religion,    might    be  equally   employed 
against  all  civil  and   political    institutions;  and 
thereby  to  infer  their  fallacy.  In  so  serious  and 
forcible  a  strain,  however,  did  Mr.  Burke  ar- 
gue upon  the  evils  of  society,  proceeding  tronii 
the  tyr.anny,  injustice,  and   ambition  of  kings 
and  governors,  that  the  irony  to  many  eyes  was 
imi)  ible;  and  the  work  has  actually  been  repu  b- 
lishcd  in  late  times  for  the   purpose   of  aid'.ng 
the  cause  of  a  radical  reform  in  human  insf  itii- 
tions.     Whatever  the  author  really  meant  'jy  it, 
he  certainly  displayed  great  powers  of  w  riting 
and  extensive  knowledge;  yet  the  work  'excited 
little  notice,  and  it  is  only  his  subsequent  fame 
that  has  made  it  an  object  of  curios'.ty.     For 
this    disappointment,    however,    he    was    fully 
compensated  by  the  reception  of  hi.',  next  lite- 
rary performance,  the  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,"  published  in  1757.     The  ele- 
gance of  its  language,  and  the  sp  irit  of  philo- 
losophical    investigation    it   dispb.yed,  at  once 
raised  its  author  to  the  first  class  among  writers 
on  topics  of  taste  and  criticism.     The  hypothe- 
sis he  maintained  concerning  the  objects  of  his 
enquiry  was,  that  the  principal  source  of  the 
sublime  is  terror,  or  some  sensation  analogous 
to  it;  and  that  beauty  is  that  quality,  or  the  re- 
sult of  those  qualities  in  objects,  by  which  they 
excite  love,   or   some    similar   affection.     This 
theory  is  supported  with  much  acuteness,  and 
felicity  of  illustration ;  and  though,  like  many 
other  ingenious  men,  he  has  shewn  too  great  a 
propensity  to  generalising,    it    is  certain   that 
many  of  his  observations  are  not  less  solid  than 
elegant.     The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  soon 
introduced  the  author  to  the  best  literary  ac- 
quaintance.    He  became  intimate  in  the  house 
of  Reynolds,  afterwards  sir  Joshua ;  and  this 
connection,  which  lasted  for  life,  was  equally 
serviceable  to  the  reputation  of  the  one,  and  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  other.   Even  the 
great  Johnson  courted   his   society,  and  there 
was  no  man  of  whose  exalted  talents  he  was 
more  sensible.  "  Burke,"  said  he,  in  his  strong 
manner,  "  is  one,  with  whom  if  you  were  to 
take  shelter  from  a  shower  under  a  gateway,  you 
would  say  you  had  been  in  company  with  the 
most  extraordinary  man  you  had  ever  seen." 
This  praise  implies  not  only  uncommon  qualifi- 
cationsjbut  as  uncommon  a  readiness  of  display- 
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mg  them  ;  wliich,  in  fact,  was  one  of  Burke's 
striking  distinctions.  It  is  also  said,  that  John- 
son would  more  readily  bear  coiitradiction  in 
opinion  from  Burke  than  from  any  other  person  ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  fear  him,  he  was  at  least 
held  by  him  in  respect.  In  1 758  Burke  suggested 
to  Dodslcy  the  bookseller  tlie  plan  of  that  valu- 
able and  entertaining  work,  the  "  Annual  Re- 
gister," and  he  took  upon  liimsclf  the  writing'  of 
the  historical  part,  which  he  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
publication.  It  is  allowed,  that  in  no  periodical 
work  the  narrative  of  the  current  transactions 
was  ever  given  in  a  manner  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  dignity  and  consequence  of  history. 
■  He  was  thus  gradually  forming  for  a  states- 
itian  and  orator ;  and  his  career  ni^y  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  1761,  when  he  went  over 
to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  lord  Ha- 
lifax. That  gentleman,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Jlngk  speech,  from  a  brilliant  but  a 
sole  display  of  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  was  possessed  of  less 
industry  tiian  ability ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  thought 
to  have  rendered  him  and  the  ministry  some 
useful  political  services  in  Ireland,  which  were 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  300I.  on  the  Irish 
establishment.  Soon  after  his  return  from  that 
country  in  1765,  he  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
then  appointed  first  lord  of  tJie  treasury,  who 
made  him  Ids  private  secretary  ;  and  through 
the  interest  of  lord  Verney,  he  was  elected  re- 
presentative for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  'Ihe 


At  this  period  the  rising  discontents  in  Ame- 
rica were  the  great  object  of  interest  to  the  na- 
tion. The  stamp-tax,  imposed  by  the  Cren- 
ville  ministry,  had  kindled  a  flame  among  the 
colonists  which  threatened  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Burke's  first  speech  in  parlia- 
ment was  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  much  ad- 
mired as  a  piece  of  eloquence.  It  was  frcni  his 
advice  that  the  Rockingham  admini-tTarion 
took  the  middle  and  indecisive  course  of  repeal- 
ing the  stamp-act,  and  passing  a  declaratory 
act,  asserting  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tar 
America;  thus  getting  rid,  indeed,of  the  present 
dilficulty,  but  leaving  to  their  successors  the 
temptation  of  renewing  a  project,  which  it  was 
evident  would  be  attended  with  a  renewal  of  all 
the  hazard  and  contention.  The  repeal,  however, 
was  an  extremely  popular  measure  at  the  time  ; 
and  the  ministry  proceeded  to  other  popular 
acts,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cyder-tax,  and  the 
resolution  against  general  warrants,  when,  after 
a  very  short  reign,  they  were  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  a  new  administration  under  the  au- 
spices of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  allowed  that  Burke, 
though  exhibiting  great  splendor  of  talents,  was 
at  this  time  too  speculative  and  refined  for  reil 
practice.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  throix^'h  a  very 
different  course  of  preparation  for  public  life 
from  that  usually  pursued.  He  had  taken  a 
wide  range  through  all  the  studies  which  teach 
the  nature,  fortune,  opinions,  and  principles,  of 
mankind,  and  liad  employed  himself  in  laying 
up  those  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  which  he 
afterwards  poured  forth  in  such  astonishing 
profusion.     It  was  about  this  period  that  the 


marquis,  resolving  durably  to  attach  to  himself    character  drawn  for  him  by  the  poet  Goldsmith, 
a  man  of  such  first-rate  talents,  raised  him  at     in   tlie    set    of   imaginary    epitaphs    composed 
once   to  affluence  by  a  nominal  loan,  but  real     for  the  several  members  of  their  celebrated  li- 
gift,  of  a  large  sum,  with  which  he  was  enabled     terary  club,  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
to  clear  off  incumbrances,  and  to  purchase  the     applicable  : 
elegant    seat    near    Beaconsfield,    where    he 
thenceforth  constantly  resided.  Mr.  Burke  was 
thus  completely  enlisted  into  party,  under  an 
aristocratical  influence,  but  at  th;it  time  exerted 
in  favour  of  popular  measures.    Before  his  po- 
litical conduct  is  more  particularly  considered, 
it  will  be   candid  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
kind  of  clue,  which  is  contained   in  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  !iis  early  friend  Mr.  Ha- 
milton.   ♦'  Whatever  opinion  Burke,  from  any 
motive,  supports,  so  ductile  is  his  imagination, 
that  he   soon  concrives  it  to  be  right."     This 
may  be  supposed  chiefly  applicable  to  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  political  life;   yet  i;  is  sulHciently 
evident  that  his  imagination  had   a  great  sw.iy 
over  his  judgment  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence. 
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Hci«  \\a  oyr  food  EJmund,  whote  jeniiu  wji  luc.'i. 

We  scari.cly  cjii  praise  it  or  blame  it  Mo  mubb  j 

Who  born  tor  the  universe,  runow'd  hi«  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  v\"iat  wi4  meant  for  ma'.kiid. 

Though  rVjuj;ht  With  all  le»niing,  ycr  -i   -r.  ■>.  n.,  r 

To  p-~r»uadc  Tora.Tiy  Town-.end  to  lenj 

Who  too  deep  tor  lli^  heiiers  ifitl  «^*i: 

And  thought  of  convincing,  whi!-  ■■•    > 

1  hough  equal  to  all  thin,(j.  ibr 

Too  nice  for  a  >t»  esmn  , 

For  a  patnot  too  c.-ol ;  lo> 

And  100  fond  of  the  '-p^ki  '^ 

In  s'lori,  'twaj  hii  fate,  u 

To  cat  luution  cold,  »iu  I 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  biographical  sketch 

to  enter  minutely  ini      '         '        '   '  ••.$ 

of  the  time  ;  it   will  :o 

give  a  succinct  view  ■  t- 

cd  by  Mr.  Buike  in  i. .        ^  ./.• 
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sition  to  ministerial  measures  in  wKich  he  pass- 
ed his  best  days.  After  concluding  his  official 
labours  by  a  "  Short  Account  of  a  late  short 
Administration,"  written  with  force  and  sim- 
plicity, he  took  his  station,  along  with  his  dis- 
carded brethren,  as  a  guardian  of  the  people's 
rights  and  the  public  welfare,  and  a  vigilant 
censor  of  the  conduct  of  his  successors.  In 
the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  Burke  found 
large  scope  for  blaming  and  ridiculing  the  po- 
licy of  ministers;  and  he  strenuously  joined  his 
efforts  to  those  of  the  remonstrants  against  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  electors.  About  that 
time  he  published  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
political  works,  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,"  which  con- 
tains a  larg*;  and  explicit  declaration  of  his 
ideas  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  mode 
by  which  power  should  be  administered.  He 
attributes  all  the  evils  and  misgovernment  of  the 
reign  to  a  plan  formed  by  the  court  for  govern- 
ing by  the  private  influence  of  its  favourites, 
thus  establishing  a  secret  cabinet,  always  con- 
troUing  the  operations  of  the  ostensible  mini- 
sters, and  dismissing  them  when  not  compliant 
with  its  designs.  He  shows  in  strong  terras 
the  incompatibility  of  such  a  secret  influence 
with  the  principles  of  a  free  state  ;  and  supports 
some  extremely  popular  notions  concerning  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  says  was  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  "  control,  issuing  imme- 
diately from  the  people,  and  speedily  to  be  re- 
solved into  the  mass  whence  it  arose."  Demo- 
cratical  as  these  sentiments  may  appear,  his 
proposed  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  was 
perfectly  aristocratical;  since  it  consisted  essen- 
tially in  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  whig  families  which  had  been  the  sup- 
porters of  the  revolution  and  its  consequent 
measures ; — in  other  words,  the  Rockingham 
party.  This  narrow  conclusion  from  enlarged 
principles  gave  great  offence  to  many  friends  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macaulay 
wrote  a  pamphlet  expressly  in  answer  to  it,  in 
which  with  much  force  and  spirit  she  main- 
tained her  speculative  notions  on  the  great  ends 
of  government,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  ci- 
tizens to  participate  in  it.  If  it  be  of  impor- 
tance to  acquit  Mr.  Burke  of  the  charge  of  ever 
having  been  inclined  to  democracy  in  practice, 
certainly  this  publication  may  be  confidently  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  very  d  liferent  views.  He 
was  uniformly,  however,  the  supporter  of  li- 
berty, and  the  causes  connected  with  it ;  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  rights  of  juries,  and  re- 
ligious toleration :  nor  would  his  sincerity  in 


these  points  ever  have  been  questioned,  had  he 

not  in  his  last  years  appeared  as  the  cham- 
pion of  principles  supposed  directly  adverse  to 
them. 

But  the  most  lasting,  as  Well  as  the  strongest 
and  noblest,  of  his  parliamentary  exertions,  was 
his  opposition  to  the  train  of  ministerial  mea- 
sures antecedent  and  consequent  to  the  Ame- 
rican war.  The  whole  powers  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  whole  resources  of  his  political  wis- 
dom, were  employed  first  to  prevent,  and  then 
to  heal,  the  fatal  breach  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies;  and  to  expose  the 
misconduct  and  imbecility  of  those  whom  he 
considered  as  the  authors  of  the  calamity.  And 
as  this  period  comprised  the  full  maturity  of 
his  oratorical  abilities,  it  seems  the  proper 
place  to  describe  the  peculiar  character  of  hia 
oratory. 

In  all  the  records  of  eloquence  an  example 
probably  is  not  to  be  found  of  a  speaker  so  full 
of  mind  as  Burke.  Ideas  and  images  crowd  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  every  topic  he 
not  only  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  matter 
properly  belonging  to  it,  but  makes  excursions 
to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  connected  by  the 
slightest  associations.  His  diction  is  equally 
rich  and  varied  with  his  matter.  Figure  rises 
after  figure,  image  after  image,  in  endless  pro- 
fusion ;  often  splendid,  sublime,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrative  ;  not  seldom  coarse,  disgust- 
ing and  puerile  ;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
allowed  him  no  time  to  select  or  purify.  When 
he  got  up,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  au- 
dience to  divine  whither  he  would  carry  them ; 
but  they  were  sure  of  hearing  nothing  trite  or 
common-place,  and  generally  were  repaid  for  a 
patient  attention,  by  striking  and  original  senti- 
ment, or  deep  and  ingenious  observation.  From 
his  speeches  may  be  collected  masterly  discus- 
sions of  almost  every  point  interesting  to  human 
society,  together  with  a  great  fund  of  historical 
narration  and  delineation  of  eminent  charac- 
ters. In  argument  he  is  often  close  and  cogent, 
sometimes  lax  and  sophistical.  In  praise  and 
invective  he  is  equally  fervid  and  exuberant,  ex- 
hausting all  the  tropes  and  epithets  of  language. 
In  him  feeling  and  fancy  were  alike  potent,  and 
daring  vigour  was  allied  with  playful  ingenuity. 
But  oratory,  as  it  was  his  forte,  was  also  his 
foible.  He  loved  too  much  to  talk,  and  got  the 
habit  both  of  rising  too  often  and  staying  up  too 
long.  His  copiousness  degenerated  into  pro- 
lixity: and  after  charming  and  convincing  hcari 
ers  with  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  would 
tire  them  with  the  end.  His  vivacity  and  irri- 
tability  rendered   him   not  enough  master  of 
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himself  for  a  senatorial  debater.  He  was  some- 
times hurried  into  violations  of  prudence  and 
decorum,  and  said  rash  things  in  heat  which 
he  could  not  recal,  and  which  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  own  party  trembled  to  see  him 
rise,  and  on  many  occasions  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  silence  to  his  aid.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  not  the  most  effective  speaker  of  the 
House,  though  certainly  the  greatest  genius. 
It  may  be  added,  that  his  manner  was  little  in 
his  favour ;  his  voice  was  liarsh,  his  tone  na- 
tional, his  action  forcible,  but  strained  and  in- 
elegant. 

Mr.  Burke's  principles  were  supposed  so  fa- 
vourable to  liberty^  tliat  in  1774  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Bristol,  by  the  zealous  and  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  whigs  and  dissenters  of 
that  opulent  city.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that,  even  in  the  great  American  contest,  he 
ever  explicitly  declared  himself  concerning  the 
fundamental  rights  of  men  in  society.     He  was 
accustomed  expressly  to  shun  all  such  abstract 
questions,  which  he  seemed  to  think  dangerous 
and  incapable  of  positive  decision  ;  and  his  at- 
tacks   upon   the  measures   of  ministers   were 
chiefly  directed  against  their  inexpediency,  se- 
verity,   and    partial    injustice.     He  very  early 
proposed  conciliation  on  the  ground  of  renounc- 
ing  future   taxation,    without   discussing   the 
question   of  right ;  though   indeed  he  argued 
strongly  against    the  assumed  right  of   taxing 
British   subjects   who  were  unrepresented.     It 
is  needless  here  to  say,  that  all  the  efforts  of 
Burke  and  his  friends  were  ineffectual.     The 
war  even  became  popular,  and  Burke  seemed 
to  lose  ground  in  the  public  esteem  by  his  op- 
position to  it.  He  further  gave  offence  to  many, 
particularly  his  Bristol  constituents,  by  his  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  petitions  for  a  free  trade,  and 
of  a  bill  for  taking  off  some  hardships  and  pe- 
nalties to  which  the  Roman-catholics  were  ex- 
posed. •  He  however  recovered  a  large  share  of 
popularity  by  his  famous  bill  of  reform  in  the 
national   expenditure,  introduced  in   February, 
1780.     In    tlie   framing   of   this   bill,    it   was 
wonderful  what  minute  accuracy  of  research  he 
had  employed  j    thus   usefully  proving,  as  he 
also  did  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  that  the 
most  brilliant  imagination  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
compatible with  plodding  industry.    His  speech 
«n  the  bill  was  likewise  remarkable  by  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture   of  wit  and  humour  with  fi- 
nancial detail ;  an  alliance  no  owe  but  himself 
could  or  would  have  made.     But  though  the 
idea  of  retrenchment  was  very  grateful  to  the 
nation,  it  was  not  hkely  to  bo  so  to  ministers 
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and  courtiers ;  and  Burke's  proposed  bills  were 
rejected. 

In  March,  1782,  an  end  was  put  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  lord  North,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  return  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
his  party  to  power.  Uurke  in  this  change  obtain- 
ed the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  to  the  forces, 
and  a  seat  at   the  council-board.     One  of  tlic 
first  measures  was  the  re-introduction  of  his 
reform-bill,  which  passed,  though  not  without 
considerable  modifications.     The  deatji  of  the 
marquis,  however,  very  soon  put  a  period  to 
this    ministry ;  for    upon    the   appointment  of 
lord  Shelburne  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the 
treasury,  instead  of  tlie  duke  of  Portland,  seve- 
ral of  the  duke's  friends  resigned,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Burke.     The  Shelburne  administra- 
tion did   not  long  survive  the  peace  -,    and  it 
was    succeeded  by  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Coalitiw,  as  being  composed  in  part  of 
those  former  ministers  who  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  such  n  long  and  violent  opposition,  and 
in  part  of  that  opposition  itself.     The  coalition 
was  projected  by  Burke,  who  appears  little  to 
have  calculated  the  effect  upim  the  public  mind 
of  such  a  violent  shock  to  all  ideas  of  sincerity 
and  consistency.    It  was,  however,  conformable 
enough  to  his  old  notion  of  goveniing  by  grrat 
families,  and  certainly  still  furtlicr  absolves  him 
from    the    charge    of  democratical   principles. 
This   association    of  power  was   dissolved   by 
Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  whicli  had  tlie  warm  sup- 
port of  Burke,  but  united  against  it  both   king 
and  people.     Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  to  the  helm, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament.     This  measure 
was  attacked  by  Burke  with  great  acrimony,  and 
he  moved  a  set  of  representations  to  tlie  crown 
on  the  subject,  one  of  which  seems  to  go  fur- 
ther in  asserting  the  right  of  innovating  upon 
establislied  constitutions,  than  his  usual  latitude. 
He  says,  "  Necessary  reformations  may  here- 
after require,  as  they  have  frequentl^r  done  in 
former    times,    limitations    and    abridgments, 
and,  \i\  some  cases,  an  entire  extinclisn  of  j:mf 
brain/:  of  prerogative."     The  grand  desideratum 
of  so  many  friends  of  freedom,  parliamentary 
reform,  was  not  liowever  a  species  of  alti  ration 
wliich  he  approved ;  and  he  opposed  the  pi.m 
for  that  purpose    introduced  by   Mr.    Pitt  in 
1785.     Such  a  conduct  W.1S  consistent  enough 
w'itii  the  partisan  of  au  aristocracy  of  borough- 
lioliling  nobles. 

The   impeachment   of  the    celebrated    Eaft 

Intlia  governor,    Mr.    Hastings,    was    one   of 

tlie  great  events  of  Burke's  public  life.      He 

was  the  original  promoter  of  iti  and  prirate 
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motives  of  resentment  were  tliought  to  have 
united  with  a  regard  to  public  justice  in  his  pur- 
suit of  that  national  cause.  He  employed  un- 
common industry  in  collecting  and  arranging 
the  materials  of  the  charge,  and  followed  it  up 
■with  distinguished  perseverance  and  ardour. 
His  principal  speech  in  support  of  the  charge, 
■was  remarkable  for  violence  and  exaggeration  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  he  was  no  gainer  in  the 
public  estimation  by  this  memorable  impeach- 
jnent,  thougli  perhaps  the  enormous  length  of 
the  proceedings  contributed  more  to  render  it 
unpopular  than  any  well-grounded  conviction 
of  the  innocence  of  the  culprit. 

The  settling  of  the  regency  on  the  king's 
malady  in  1788  was  another  subject  in  which 
Burke  took  a  warm  and  active  part.  He  con- 
tended vigorously  against  the  minister's  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  regent  (the 
prince  of  Wales),  and  his  principle  that  the  re- 
gency was  elective  and  not  hereditary.  It  is 
■well  known  that  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  on 
this  occasion  were  neither  successful  nor  po- 
pular ;  and  Burke  exposed  himself  to  parti- 
cular censure  in  consequence  of  some  very  un- 
feeling and  irreverent  expressions  concerning 
the  king,  which  escaped  him  in  the  vehemence 
of  debate. 

The  last  great  act  of  Burke's  political  life 
was  the  part  he  took  with  respect  to  that  mighty 
event,  the  French  revolution.  Though  it  might 
be  supposed  that  one  who  had  so  long  acted 
with  the  avowed  friends  of  liberty  at  home,  and 
had  shewn  such  countenance  to  subjects  whom 
oppression  had  driven  into  actual  rebellion, 
would  applaud  the  efforts  of  a  great  nation  to 
found  a  free  constitution  out  of  the  wrecks  of 
absolute  monarchy  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  constant  unwillingness  to  resort  to  first 
principles,  his  reverence  for  established  forms, 
and  all  the  honours  and  splendors  of  civilised 
society,  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar,  and,  it 
may  be  fairly  added,  his  strong  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  him  to  regard  first  with  suspi- 
cion, and  then  with  detestation,  a  revolution 
which  soon  betrayed  symptoms  of  violence  and 
a  profligate  spirit.  He  early  manifested  his  dis- 
like to  it ;  and  in  February,  1790,  on  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the  re- 
duction of  the  aimy,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  recom- 
mended a  generous  confidence  of  this  country 
towards  the  new  rulers  of  France,  he  broke  out 
into  a  virulent  declamation  against  the  original 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, renounced  personal  friendship  with 


Mr.  Fox  and  those  who  supported  the  same 
opinions,  and  took  his  decided  stand  of  hosti- 
lity against  every  thing  connected  with  the  new 
order  of  things.     From  that  time  he  sat  down 
to  the  composition  of  his  famous  "  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in   France  ;"  on  which  he 
bent  the  utmost  powers   of  his  mind.     It  ap- 
peared in  October,  and  no  work  perhaps  ever 
excited  more  attention,  or  produced  more  ef- 
fect.    It  is,  in  reality,  a  performance  of  won- 
derful  vigour,    displ-aying   every  characteristic 
excellence  of  the  writer,  and  not  a  few  of  his- 
defects.     A    liberal  antagonist  will    not    deny- 
that   it  contains  much  justness    of  argument, 
much  profundity  of  observation,  with  extraor- 
dinary beauties  of  language  ;  while  a  judicious 
advocate  will  confess  that  it  is  not  free  from 
sophism   and  misrepresentation,  and  betrays  a 
heated  and  ungoverned  imagination.    The  most 
reprehensible  circumstance  is,  that  the  writer, 
in  his  zeal  to  deviate  as  far  as   possible  from 
principles  which  he  thiriks  hurtful,  uses  argu- 
ments which  would  be  applicable  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  most  tyrannical  establishment,  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  every  struggle  in  favour 
of  liberty.     This  work  had  a  sale  almost  un- 
precedented ;  and  its  author  received  die  most 
unbounded  praise  from  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the    support   of  estabUshments,    and  from 
many  others,  who  were  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  with  him  were  shocked  by  the  cha- 
racter the  French  revolution  was  daily  assum-^ 
ing.     On  the  other  hand,  it  met  with  severe 
and  formidable  critics,  and  affixed,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  numerous  party,  the  stain  of  apostacv 
on  the  writer.     It  produced,  among  other  re- 
plies, Paine's  celebrated  Rights  of  Man,  which> 
for  a  time,  seemed  fully  to  balance  its  effects  ; 
but  in  the  end,  events,  and  the  efforts  of  power 
and    property,    threw    the    preponderance    in 
the  scale  of  Burke  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  turn  he  gave  to  the  national  opinions  was 
an  efficacious  preparative  to  the  ensuing  war^ 
He  followed  up  his  attack  on  the  French  prin- 
ciples, with  "  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,"  in  1791  ;  "An  Appeal  from 
the  New  Whigs  to  the  Old ;"  "  Letter  to  a 
noble  Lord  on  the  Subject  in  Discussion  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;"  and  "  Thoughts  on  a 
Regicide  Peace ;"  with  several  Memorials,  &c. 
privately  circulated;  in  all  of  which  he  displayed 
unabated  powers  of  mind,  together  with  such 
an  earnest  and  inflamed  zeal  in  the  cause,  as 
must  remove  all  doubts  of  his  sincerity.     In- 
deed, enmity  to  the  French  revolution  became 
the  leading  passion  of  his  soul.    He  could  not 
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hear  it  named  without  violent  Irritation,  and  its  Academical  Discourses,  that  great  artist  hav- 

successes    certainly  embittered  and  disquieted  ing  only  contributed  the  general  plan,  and  the 

all  the  concluding  years  of  his  life.     Yet  it  professional  observations  ;    and  indeed  tlie  fi- 

mustbe  allowed  that  his  zeal  was  also  inrigorat-  nished  excellence  of  the  compo'-nion,  to'cther 

ed  by  emolument.     His  hospitable  disposition,  with  the   great  pecuniary  favours  he  received 

and  carelessness  with  regard   to  cxpence,  had  from  this  friend,  might  render  the  supposition 

always  rendered  him   a   needy  man  ;  and  the  probable ;  yet  it  is    as  sttenuouslv  denied  by 

large  pensions  which  were  conferred  upon  him  other  authority.     It  is  more  certain  that  he  had 

by  the   crown  doubtless  animated  his  love  of  a  great  share  in  the  composition  of  an  admired 

royalty.     These  pensions  were  made  a  subject  account  of  the  European  settlements  in  Amc- 

of  severe  animadversion  in  parliament,  but  he  rica,  undertaken  by  his  cousin  William  Burke, 

defended  himself  on  their  account  with  great  The  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius  were  by  many 

vigour  and   spirit  in  his  "  Letter  to   a  noble  ascribed  to  Edmund  Burke,  at  least  as  a  leading 


Lord,"  above  mentioned.  The  only  other  po 
litical  object  which  occupied  him  during 'this 
period,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
catholics  in  Ireland  from  the  disabilities  they 
lay  imder,  which  he  urged  in  "  A  Letter  to 


associate  in  the  design,  and  plausible  arguments 
have  been  adduced  for  the  opinion  :  but  this  li- 
terary mystery  is  yet  unravelled.  Other  anony- 
mous pieces  of  the  political  kind  are  known  to 
have  employed  the  nrasterly  pin  of  Burke,  as  a 


Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  on   the  Propriety  of    principal  or  an  auxiliary.     Al'Connic'j  Memiirs 


admitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Elective 
Franchise,"  1792.  He  withdrew  from  parlia- 
ment in  1 794,  and  his  seat  for  New  Malton 
"was  occupied  by  his  only  son,  a  rising  young 
man,  whom  his  father  viewed  with  the  highest 
admiration  as  well  as  aflection.  The  death  of 
that  son  soon  after,  was  a  most  severe  stroke 
iipon  him,  and  hastened  the  decline  of  nature 
lie  was  beginning  to  feel.  This,  by  gradual 
approaches,  brought  on  a  tranquil  termination 
of  his  life  on  July  8,  1 797,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  preserved  his  senses  to  the 
last,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  death  caused  to 
be  read  to  him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spec- 
tator, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Mr.  Burke  was  a  very  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  exemplary  in  his  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  from 
several  of  whom  he  received  substantial  tokens 
of  regard.  His  conversation  was  delightful, 
when  not  exasperated  by  inflammatory  topics. 
He  loved  praise  to  a  degree  of  weakness,  and 
was  not  sparing  in  returning  it.  He  had  a  very 
elegant  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  was  much 
attached  to  rural  improvements,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  He  was  highly  charitable 
and  benevolent  in  his  private  capacity,  and  pro- 
moted many  beneficent  pl.ms  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  stream  of  his  bounty  latterly  was 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  suflerers  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  he  founded  a  school  for 
the  children  of  cm.igrants,  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
latest  cares. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  exertions,  it  should 
be  meiuioned,  that  one  of  his  biographers  has 
asserted  with  the  greatest  confidciue,  that  he 
was  the  real  writer  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 


cf  Burke.  Bis  jet's  Life  of  Btirhe. — A. 

BURLAMAQUI,  John-James,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  descended  from  a  noble  family  originally 
from  Lucca,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1694. 
After  passing  through  his  general  studies  with 
distinction,  he  attached  himself  to  jurisprudence, 
in  which  he  made  such  proficienee  as  to  obtain 
the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  1720.  He 
then  travelled  into  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, acquiring  the  esteem  of  the  eminent  men 
to  whom  he  was  introduced,  particularly  that  of 
the  celebrated  Barbeyrac.  On  his  return  to 
Geneva  he  commenced  in  1723  his  functions 
as  professor  of  law,  and  by  his  method  of  in- 
struction rendered  his  school  famous  and  flou- 
rishing. Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  one 
of  his  pupils,  was  so  attached  to  iiim,  that  he 
carried  him  to  his  residence,  where  he  detained 
him  a  considerable  time.  In  1740  he  obtained 
bis  dismission  from  his  professorsliip,  and  en- 
tered into  the  CJrand  Council.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  employ  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-citizens  till  his  death  in  1750.  Burla- 
maqui  was  a  writer  of  eminence,  and  his  works 
are  distinguished  by  that  clearness  and  precision 
which  characterise  a  solid  understanding.  If 
not  an  inventor,  he  has  the  merit  of  presciuinj» 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  such  men  as  Groiius 
PuflendoriT,  and  Barbeyrac,  in  a  luminous  and 
striking  point  of  view.  His  works  are  :  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Law,"  4to.  Genr^:  1 747.  'Hiis 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  various  languages  ;  and  was  long  u-icd  as 
a  text  book  at  Cambridge.  "  Political  Law," 
4to.  Cutie^'.  1751.  lids  posiliumou<i  work  wa« 
compiled  fr.>m  the  notes  of  his  pupils ;  hi« 
family  not  allowing  the  use  of  liis  own  papers. 
Burlamaqui  was  a  very  ajuiable  and  eMnuibIc 
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man  in  private  life,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
wlio  knew  him.  He  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  w.is  a  frrend  and  patron  of  artists.  He 
had  a  valuable  cabinet  of  pictures,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  prints.  Dassier  executed  a  medal 
of  him  in  a  style  of  superior  excellence.  &■«- 
ml/iet;  Hut.  Lit.  di;  Geneve.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Bist.'—A. 

BURMANN,  Francis,  an  eminent  theolo- 
gical professor,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  j.628. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  that  place ; 
and  after  having  resided  some  time  as  a  minister 
at  Hanau,  and  occupied  the  post  of  regent  of 
the  college  at  Leyden,  he  was  invited  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Utrecht. 
He  rendered  this  school  very  flourishing  by  his 
lectures  and  writings,  and  distinguished  himself 
equally  as  a  philosopher,  a  divine,  and  a  preacher. 
He  died  in  1679.  His  publications  are  ;  "  Com- 
mentaries on  tlie  Pentateuch  and  the  historical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  written  in  Dutch, 
and  printed  at  different  times  :  "  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Theology,"  2  vols.  4to.  in  Latin  : 
*'  Exercitationes  Academics,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  and 
some  controversial  pieces,  &c.     Moreri. — A. 

BURMANN,  Peter,  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  very  eminent  philologist,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in    1668.     He   received  his  education  first  at 
the  public  school,  and  then  at  the  university  of 
that  place,  where  for  several  years  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  learned  Groevius.     Adopting 
the  profession  of  law,  he  studied  for  a  time  at 
Leyden,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in   his  twentieth  year.     After  spending    some 
time  in  travel,  he  returned,  and  pleaded  causes 
with  distinction.     In   1696  he  was    appomted 
professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Utrecht, 
and  afterwards  of  Greek  and  politics.     He  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  to  literature,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  laborious  editors  and 
commentators  of  the  age.     He  published  vi'ith 
his    own    notes    and   those   of  other   critics, 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintilian,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Suetonius,  Lucnn,  PiiKdrus, 
and    Petronius,   and    also   a   collection  of  the 
minor  Latin  poets,  in  2  vols.  410.     He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Taxes  of  tlie  Romans,"  and 
was  likewise  the  editor  of  various  learned  works, 
to  which  he  supplied  prefaces  and  notes.   Seve- 
ral dissertations,  discourses,  and  pieces  of  Latin 
poetry,    proceeded  from  his    fertile  pen.     He 
ranks   among   those    men    of  letters  who  had 
more   industry   and    erudition   than  taste  and 
genius  ;  and  he  frequently  rather  buries  under 
a  quantity  of  extraneous  matter,  than  elucidates, 
the  passages  on  which  he  comments.     Yet  the 
gramaiariaa  and  critic  will  always  Sad  coa- 


siderable  advantage  from  consulting  his  accu- 
mulations. Burmann  was  twice  rector  of  the 
university,  and  thrice  private  secretary  of  the 
academical  senate.  The  professorship  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  was  added  to  his 
other  honours.    He  died  in  1741.    Moreri. — A. 

BURIVIANN,  John,  a  member  of  the  same 
learned  family,  was  a  physician  and  botanical 
professor  at  Amsterdam.  He  promoted  botanical 
knowledge  by  expending  much  labour  and 
money  in  editing  various  works  of  cost  and 
value,  particularly  relative  to  the  plants  of  In- 
dia. He  published  in  1737  the  "  Thesaurum 
Ceylanicum,"  Ainst.  4to.  being  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  of  Ceylon,  taken  from  various  authors, 
and  illustra«-ed  by  plates  and  new  descriptions. 
In  the  composition  of  this  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Linnjeus,  then  a  young  man,  to  whom  he 
was  one  of  the  early  patrons  on  the  recom- 
jiicndation  of  Boerhaave,  and  whom  for  some 
time  he  entertained  in  his  house.  Burmann 
published  in  1738-9  "  Decades  X  rarioruni 
plantarum  Africanarum,"  Ainst.  410.,  from  the 
papers  of  Witsen  and  Vanderstell.  He  im- 
proved the  great  work  of  Rumphius;  and  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expence  the  posthumous 
plates  of  Plumier,  with  descriptions  and  synony- 
mes.  He  likewise  gave  metliodical  in4exes  to 
the  Flora  Amboinensis,  and  Flora  Malabarica» 
He  was  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  main- 
tained a  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  was 
the  illustrious  Haller.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist^ 
S/oever's  Life  of  Linitaus.  Haller  Bibl.  Botan.. 
—A. 

BURNET,  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  bishop  ^ 
of  Sarum,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643, 
His  father  was  a  respectable  lawyer,  and  a 
moderate  episcopalian  :  he  became  a  lord  of 
session  after  the  restoration.  His  mother  was 
exemplary  for  virtue  and  piety,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  presbyterian  discipline.  Gilbert 
was  educated  first  at  home,  and  afterwards  at 
the  college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  made  such, 
early  proficiency  in  his  studies,  that  he  com- 
menced M.A.  at  fourteen.  He  was  first  a  stu- 
dent of  ciyil  law,  but  his  inclination  soon  led 
him  to  divinity  ;  and  at  eighteen  he  was  put 
upon  trial  as  a  probationer  preacher.  At  that 
period  a  good  living  was  offered  him  •,  but  think- 
ing himself  too  young  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
souls,  he  completed  his  education  by  reading 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Scotch  divines,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  both  the 
English  universities.  In  1664  he  travelled  into 
Holland,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Amster- 
dam.    Thence  he  visited  the  Netherlands  and 
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France,  making  some  stay  at  Paris.     It  seems 
to  have  been  a  permanent  effect  of  what  he  ob- 
ser\'ed  abroad,  particularly  in  Holland,  to  inspire 
him  with  true  Catholicism  respecting  religious 
diiFerences  ;  and  to  convince  him,  that  as  there 
were  truly  good  men  in  all  communions,  all 
compulsory  means  to  produce  uniformity  were 
deserving  of  detestation.     On  his  return  in  1665 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh,   and    was    presented    to   the    living    of 
Saltoun  by  sir  Robert  Fletcher.     At  this  time 
he    was   the  only  clergyman  in  Scotland  who 
read  die    church   of  England  liturgy  j   yet  so 
exemplary    was    he    in   the    discharge    of  his 
parocliial  duty,  that  he  gained  the  esteem  even 
of  the  presbyterians.     It  was,  indeed,  a  radical 
part  of  his  character  to  spare  no  pains  in  the 
performance    of  every  function  tliat    devolved 
upon  him  ;  and  few  men  ever  surpassed  him  in 
zeal  and  industry.     He  ventured  at  this  time 
upon  a  step  which  exposed  him  to  much  odium, 
and,  doubtless,  was  considered  by  his  enemies 
as    a    proof  of   a    forward  pragmatical    spirit. 
This  was  a  memorial  of  the  abuses  practised  by 
the  Scotch  bishops,  of  which  he  wrote  out  some 
copies  signedwith  hisown  hand,  and  sent  them  to 
all  the  bishops  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  then 
but    twenty-three    years   of  age.     Archbishop 
Sharp  considered  this  attack  as  a  high  Indignity, 
and  proposed  his  deprivation  and  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  Burnet  defended  himself  with  spirit, 
and  Sharp,  not  being  supported  by  his  brethren, 
passed  the  matter  over.     In  1669  Bwnet  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  In  the  university  of 
Glasgow,    in   which  office  he  continued  four 
years  and  a  half,  teaching  and  studying  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  ;  and,  tlirough  his  mo- 
deration,   exposed    to  the  ill-will  of  bigots  in 
both  the  parties  vi'hich  then  divided  the  Scotch 
church.     A  work  which  at  this  time  he  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  A  Modest  and  free  Conference 
between    a   Conformist    and   Nonconformist," 
gained  him  great  credit  among  all  who  were 
capable  of  candid  considerations.     He  was  en- 
trusted at  this  period  with  the  papers  of  the 
Hamilton    family,    from   which   he    compiled 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  ;"  and 
having  occasion  to  visit  London,  he  mediated  a 
leconciliation   between  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.     During  this  visit 
lie  was  offered  a  Scotch  bishopric,  whicli  he  re- 
fused.    On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  married 
the  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,   daughter  of  the 
carl  of  Cassills.     She  was  inclined  to  presbyte- 
rianlsm,  but  hatl  given  strong  and  impruiient 
proof  of  her  loyalty  during  Cromwell's  usurpa- 
tion.    It  was  probably  tliroujjh  die  influence  of 


his  noble  connexions  that  Burnet,  who  certainly 
was  not  very  consistent  in  his  political  opinions 
at  different   periods   of  his  hie,    published,  in 

1672,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Con- 
stitution, and  Laws,  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
Scotland."  This  was  a  dcf-.tice  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  of  Scotland  against  the 
principles  of  Buchanan  and  hh  folluv.ers.  It 
was  dedicated  to  that  arbitrary  minister  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  and  was  extremely  well  received 
at  court.  A  bishopric  was  again  off.rcd,  and 
refused  ;  but  on  another  journey  to  London  in 

1673,  '^^   ^'•''S   appointed   one   of  the   king's 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  became  in  high  f  ivour 
both  with  his  majesty  and  the  duke  of  York. 
This   court    sunshine  did  not  last  long.     The 
machinations  in  favour  of  popery,  and  the  dis- 
position to  violent  measures,  which  he  tiiought 
he  discovered,  caused  him  to  incline  to  the  op- 
position-party  in    tlie  Scotch  parliament,   and 
brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Lauderdale. 
For  personal  security  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship   at    Glasgow,    and    removed    to   London, 
where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  king,  who 
struck   him   out   of  the  list  of  his  chaplains. 
He  was  now  considered  as  a  sufferer  for  his 
principles,  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  cliapel,  and  was  eiioscn 
lecturer  of  St.  Clement's.     In  the  same  year, 
1675,  he  was  repeatedly  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  de- 
signs of  Lauderdale,  aiid  was  obliged  to  disclose 
some  things  tliat  passed  between  tl.em  in  private 
conversation.     The  nation  was  about  this  time 
full   of  alarm   on  account  of  the  progress  of 
popery,  whence  Dr.  Burnet  thouglit  he  could 
not  perform  a  more  useful  and  acceptable  service 
than    by   writing    a   protestant   history  of  tlic 
"  Reformation  In   England."     This  work   he 
undertook,  and  the  first  volume  of  it,  in  folio, 
appeared  In  1679,  when  the  affair  of  t!ie  poplsli 
plot   was    in  agitation.     It  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  procured  the  writer  die  un- 
precedented honour  of  the  thanks  of  both  1  lousc« 
of  Parliament,  with  their  request  that  he  uuul.l 
bring  his  design  to  compLtion.     Accordiii;:U, 
within   two   years,    he    published   tlie    second 
volume.     The  third,  which  was  supplementary, 
did  not  appear  till   17 14.     This  great  and  ela- 
borate   performance   is   usually   esteemed    the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  audior's  writings  and 
most    contributed    to   raise   his   reputation    at 
home  and  abroad.     As  might  be  txpecicd,  it 
met  with  critics  and  antagonists  ;  but  upon  the 
whole    it  is  regarded  as  the  fullest  and    mo-r 
correct  account  of  the  tr.ins.\ciions  to  which  it 
rtljtcs.    Dr.  Burutt's  diaraciti  at  a  di\'in<: lud 
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c:\nsed  him  to  be  sent  for  by  the  witty  nnd  pro- 
fligate earl  of  Rochester,  who,  in  his  last  illness, 
began    to   be   alarmed  at   those  future  conse- 
quences of  a  licentious  life  which  he  had  once 
treated  as  chimeras.     Many  conferences  were 
held  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  earl's 
entire  conversion   to  the  belief  of  Christianity, 
and   his    sincere  repentance.     Dr.  Burnet,    in 
1680,  gave  the  result  to  the  -world,  in  "  An  Ac- 
count  of  the    Life  and  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Rochester,"  a  piece  which  he  wrote  with  un- 
common care,  and  which  was  read  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  religion.     It  has 
lately  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  Rochester  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  in  terms 
of  extraordinary  commendation,  as  well  for  its 
elegance,  as  its  arguments  and  piety.     About 
tliis  time'   Burnet  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  conscientious  sincerity,  and,  as  some  might 
diink,  of  the  forwardness  of  his  character,  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  cen- 
sured with  the   utmost   freedom,    and  in  the 
plainest  terms,   the  faults  of  his  government, 
and   his    private   vices.      The   occasion    arose 
from  his  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,   one    of  the  king's   mistresses.     The 
eifect   seems  to  shew  a  want  of  judgment  or 
delicacy  in  the  manner  of  reproof.     The  king 
read  the  letter  twice  over,  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  spoke  of  the  writer  with  great 
displeasure.     His  behaviour  during  the  nat'onal 
inflammation   respecting   the    popish  plot  was 
moderate  and  candid  ;  and  he  proposed  to  secure 
the  protestant  religion  by  a  temperate  medium 
instead  of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York. 
His  connections,  however,  were  with  the  op- 
position   party  -,    and    he    was    upon    terms  of 
familiarity  with  lord  Russel,  whose  speech  on 
the  scaffold  he  was  suspected  of  having  penned. 
In    1683  he  retired  a  while  from  the    stormy 
scenes    at   home,   by  making  a  visit  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  persons  of  both 
religions.     Such,  however,  was  the  resentment 
against  him  at  the  English  court,  that  in  1684 
he  was  discharged  from  his  lectureship  of  St. 
Clement's  by  the  king's  mandate,  and  forbidden 
to  preach  any  longer  at  the  Rolls  chapel.     He 
published  about  this  period  several  works  favour- 
able to  liberty  and  protestantism,  among  which 
were  a  life  of  that  upright  judge,  sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  of  that  excellent  prelate,  Dr.  Bedell, 
bishop  of  Kilmore.     On  the  accession  01  James 
IL  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
great   privacy.     He    was,   however,   prevailed 
*pon   by   a   protestant   officer   in    the  French 
service    to  accompany  him  in  a  tour  through 
Italy,  Swilzerlandj  part  of  Germany,  and  the 


south  of  France,  of  which  he  lias  given  a  re- 
lation in  his  "  Travels,"  published  in  1687. 
When  at  Geneva,  he  displayed  his  liberality  by 
very  warmly  recommending  to  its  clergy  some 
relaxation  in  the  subscription  required  for  orders, 
the  rigour  of  which  caused  the  expatriation  of 
many  worthy  men,  and  the  insincere  ccjmpliancc 
of  others.  At  die  close  of  his  travels  he  was 
invited  to  the  Hague  by  the  prince  mid  princess 
of  Orange,  and  had  a  great  share  in  their 
councils  relative  to  England.  This  excited  the 
displeasure  of  James  so  much,  that  by  his  em- 
bassador he  insisted  on  his  dismissal  from  court, 
which  was  formally  complied  with,  though  his 
influence  remained  the  same.  The  king  also 
caused  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  to  be  in- 
stituted against  Dr.  Burnet  both  in  England 
and  Scotlnnd,  and  demanded  him  of  the  States, 
who  refused  to  deliver  him.  up.  He  had  ob- 
tained naturalisation  in  that  country,  previously 
to  his  second  marriage  with  a  Dutch  lady  of 
large  fortune  and  noble  family,  originally  de- 
scended from  the  Scotts  of  Buccleugh  in  Scot- 
land. 

Li  the  great  event  of  the  revolution  he  took 
an  active  part  by  his  writings  and  negociations  ; 
and  he  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
his  expedition  to  England,  as  his  chaplain.    He 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury  or  Sarum,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  in  March,  1689.     Immediately  on 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  dis- 
played his   usual  liberality  of  sentiment  in  re- 
commending moderate  measures  with  respect 
to  the  nonjuring  clergy,-  and  the   toleration  of 
protestant  dissenters.     He  was  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  king  William  to  propose  naming  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick,  Sophia,   as  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue.    In 
a  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  addressed  this  year  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  concerning  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  government,  he  unfortu- 
nately stumbled  upon  the   rigbf  of  conquest  as 
the    ground   of    their    majesty's    title    to    the 
crown,  which  gave  such  offence  to  some  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  that  three  years  afterwards 
they  procured  an  order  for  burning  the  Letter 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  together 
with   one    of  a    similar   tendency   by   Charles 
Blount.     [See  his  life.]     This  seems,  however, 
at  the  time,  to  have  been  a  mere  party  ma- 
noeuvre.   In  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, bishop  Burnet  greatly  disthiguished  him- 
self by  his  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  perhaps 
no  prelate  of  his  time  equalled  him  in  that  re- 
spect.     Preaching,  lecturing,  catechising,  con- 
firming, and  examining  for  orders,  were  all  ob- 
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st.tutd  a  small  nursery  of  students  of  d.v.n.ty     ledge.     As  a  theologian  he  stands  }^"h  in  ihc 

at  Salisbury,  mamtamed  at  his  own  expence,     estimation  of  his  church.   As  an  historian,  he  i. 


which  he  supported  till  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  such  an  institution  might  be  represented  as 
a  censure  upon  tlie  education  at  the  universi- 
ties. He  published  in  1693,  "Four  Discourses 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,"  which  were  the 
substance  of  conferences  at  his  visitations,  and 
turned    upon    doctrinal   points.      In    1694  lie 
preaclied  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  friend  arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  and   vindicated   his   memory 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  it.     The  death  of 
queen  Mary  drew  from  him  an  "  Essay  on  her 
Character,"  in  a  high  strain  of  eulogy.  In  1698 
he  was   appointed   preceptor  to  the  duke    of 
Gloucester,  for  whose  education  he  laid  down 
an  extensive  plan,  which  was  pursued  till  the 
death  of  tliat  prince.     Having  lost  his  wife  tliis 
year,  he  soon  supplied  her  place  by  a  third,  tlie 
widow  Berkley,  a  lady  of  great  respectability, 
and  authoress  of  a  "  JNIethod  of  Devotion."  His 
principal  theological  work,  an  "  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Cluirch  of  Eng- 
land," appeared   in    1699  5    whicli,    though  it 
underwent  censure  from  various  quarters,  has 
ever  been  considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  learned 
and  judicious  performances  on  the  subject.  The 
scheme   for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings 
out  of  the  first-fruits   and  tenths  due  to  the 
crown,  was  projected  by  bishop  Burnet,  and 
passed  into  a  law  in  1 704.     Several  more  pro- 
fessional works  came  from  his  pen  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by 
a  pleuritic  fever  on  March  17,  1715,  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age.     He  left  behind 
him  for  publication,  "  The  History  of  his  own 
Time,"  with  an  "  Account  of  his  Life,"  which 
was  published  by  his  son  Thomas,  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio,   1723  and  1734.     This,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  excited  se- 
vere strictures   from  the  high  party,  and  save 
great  offence  to  many  individuals  from  the  free- 
dom of  its  anecdotes  and  characters.     It  is  still 
very  differently  thought  of  by  different  persons  ; 
but  after  proper  deductions  for  some  inaccura- 
cies, and  some  instances  of  party  prejudice  and 
credulity,  it  appears  rather  to   have  risen   in 
credit,  especially  since  the  confirmation,  from 
other  authorities,  of  some    facts   which  were 
doubted  or  disbelieved,  as  stated  in  liis  narra- 
tion.    Bishop  Burnet  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  tracts,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  unnecessary  to  enumerate.     Those  alrea<ly 
mentioned,  determine  his  rank  as  a  writer.     If 


concisely    and    ably  characterised    in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Hay- 

Yet  Burnet's  page  may  luting  glory  I  ope, 
Hosvc'er  insilted  by  the  splitn  1 1  I'opc : 
Though  his  rough  ijnguigc  hal'tc  and  wumth  denote. 
With  ardent  honeitj^of  ioul  he  wiote  ; 
Though  critic  c-n!uies  on  hi»  worlc  may  ,hower. 
Like  t'aith,  hi<  freedom  ha*  i  iavin  j  puwet. 

£11  jy  M  Hilvy. 

This  testimony  from  a  poet  is  the  more  ho- 
nourable, as  Burnet  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  poets,  and  has  exposed  himvelf  to  obloquy 
for  M'hat  he  has  said  of  Dryden,  and  "  one 
Prior."  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  little 
conversant  with  the  amenities  of  literature. 
The  bishop's  cliaracter  as  a  man  has  been  al- 
most suihcieiitly  displayed  in  the  anecdotes  of 
him  already  mentioned.  He  had  the  virtues, 
and  the  defects,  of  an  ardent,  active,  and  open 
character.  No  man  seems  to  have  been  more 
honestly  zealous  in  promoting  what  he  thought 
conducive  to  the  public  good;  and  he  had  .i 
great  fund  of  benevolence,  liberality,  and  dis- 
interestedness. His  failings  were  vanity,  cre- 
dulity, self-importance,  over-offitiousness,  and 
a  kind  of  gossiping  garrulity.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  real  lover  of  truth,  though  his 
foibles  occasionally  misled  him,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation.  Hi 
lived  in  times  when  it  was  impossible  liiat  J 
conspicuous  public  character  should  escape  par- 
ty abuse  ;  but  his  name  has  lost  none  of  its  lio- 
nour  in  its  descent  to  posterity. 

Bishop  Burnet  left  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
were,  or  were  likely  to  have  been,  conspicuous 
characters.  Williant,  the  eldest,  originally  hreJ 
to  the  law,  became  governor,  first  of  N'evr 
York  and  the  Jersics,  and  then  of  !Massachus- 
sets  and  New  Hampshire.  He  uied  at  Boston 
in  1729.  Gilbert  was  brought  up  to  the  church, 
was  made  a  king's  chaplain,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of  IKudly  in 
the  famous  Bangorian  controversy.  He  died  at 
an  early  age.  Thomas,  destined  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  passed  a  dis<ipated  youtli,  and 
gave  his  father  great  uneasiness.  He,  however, 
allied  letters  with  pleasure,  and  was  a  copious 
writer  of  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  wJiig  party. 
At  length  he  reformed  his  conduct,  and  en- 
gaged seriously  in  the  study  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  attained  great  proficitnce.  He  wo* 
for  a  time  consul  at  1-isbon.     On  hi»  return  he 


neither  his  style  nor  matter  will  raise  him  to  the     rose  in  his  profession  to  the  ofiicc  of  one  of  the 
first  class  of  composers,  he  deserves  the  praise    justices  of  die  court  of  Conunou  Tlcas.    liii 
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was  knighted,  and  died  in  1753.     Blogr.  Bri- 
tati. — A. 

BURNET,  Thomas,  LL.D.  a  learned  and 
ingenious  divine,  was  born  in  1635,  at  Croft  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  entered  at  Clare-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1 65 1  j  and  on  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Cudworth  from  the  mastership  of  that  house, 
to  that  of  Christ-college,  Burnet  accompanied 
him.  He  became  fellow  of  his  college ;  and, 
in  166 1,  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  He 
travelled  with  his  pupil,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ; 
and  had  also  under  hi»  care  the  duke  of  Bolton, 
and  the  earl  of  Ossory,  afterwards  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  In  1680  he  made  himself  known  by 
his  celebrated  work  "  Telluris  sacra  Theoria," 
which  gave  him  high  reputation  both  as  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  and  as  a  philosopher.  The  duke 
of  Ormond's  interest  obtained  for  him  in  1685 
the  valuable  mastership  of  the  Charter-house  in 
London.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  dis- 
played great  firmness  in  resisting  the  illegal  at- 
tempt of  James  II.  to  fix  one  Andrew  Pop- 
ham,  a  papist,  as  a  pensioner  on  that  house. 
In  this  opposition  he  was  supported  by  all  the 
governors  except  chancellor  Jeffries,  and  the 
king  thought  fit  to  give  up  the  point.  After  the 
revolution,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  king  William,  and  clerk  of  the  closet ; 
the  latter,  through  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Tillotson,  who  had  been  his  tutor.  In  1692 
he  published  his  "  Archeologia  Philosophica  -," 
the  doctrine  of  which,  proving  offensive  to  the 
clergy,  occasioned  his  being  deprived  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  closet.  The  strain  of  scepti- 
cism which  he  had  contracted  by  his  free  en- 
quiries, also  prevented  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopal  bench,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
tended. He  died  in  September,  17 15,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Charter-house  chapel.  After 
his  death  two  posthumous  works  of  his  were 
published,  "De  Fide  &  Officiis  Christianorum," 
and  "  De  statu  Mortuorum  &  Resurgentium." 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  was  one  of  those  writers 
whose  fame,  founded  rather  on  ingenious  spe- 
culation than  solid  truth,  is  more  brilliant  than 
lasting.  His  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  written 
first  in  Latin  with  remarkable  purity  and  ele- 
gance, and  afterwards  translated  by  himself  into 
English,  is  a  cosmogony  formed  upon  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  This 
account,  however,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
instances,  only  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  erection 
of  his  own  hypothesis.  He  supposes  several 
intermediate  periods  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  world,  in  which  nature  u:h'  rgoes 
various  changes.  With  respect  to  our  globe, 
he  conceives  that  it  rose  out  of  chaos  in  a  dif- 


ferent form  and  structure  from  those  it  now 
possesses.  As  it  was  first  in  a  fluid  state,  it 
acquired  by  its  rotation  an  oval  form  and  a 
smooth  superficies.  As  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic was  then,  according  to  his  supposition,  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  equator,  the  seasons  were 
always  the  same  all  over  the  whole  globe,  and  a 
perpetual  spring  ever  reigned,  with  a  serene  and 
cloudless  atmosphere.  This  was  the  paradi- 
saical state  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  heat  of 
the  sun  occasioned  vast  fissures  in  die  surface  of 
the  earth,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
great  abyss  burst  forth,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
deluge ;  and  from  its  violent  concussion  and 
laceration  were  produced  those  inequalities  and 
roughnesses  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
we  now  perceive.  From  the  same  cause  the 
poles  of  the  earth  were  changed,  and  the  globe 
assumed  its  oblique  position.  The  destruction 
of  the  globe  by  fire  is  again  to  produce  the  ori- 
ginal state  of  things,  and  to  remove  all  the  de- 
formities and  inequalities  which  now  are  the 
causes  of  so  much  natural  evil  and  imperfec- 
tion. This  theory  the  author  set  ofl^  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  uncommon  eloquence  and  sub- 
limity of  description,  so  that  it  was  a  favourite 
with  poets,  if  not  with  philosophers.  It  has 
given  occasion  to  Addison's  finest  Latin  poem, 
in  which  he  has  caught  the  fancy  and  sublimity 
of  the  original.  In  the  Spectator,  No.  146,  is 
also  a  rapturous  eulogy  of  Burnet's  theory,  clos- 
ed by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did passages  of  the  English  edition.  The  ma- 
thematicians, however,  did  not  sufi'er  it  to  pass 
so  triumphantly.  Several  home  attacks  were 
made  upon  it,  particularly  a  severe  one  by  Dr. 
Keil ;  and  the  celebrated  Flamstead  declared 
that  he  was  able  to  overthrow  Burnet's  Theory 
in  one  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  now  reckoned 
no  better  than  a  philosophical  romance.  Dr. 
Burnet's  "  Archeologia  Philosophica,  sive  Doc- 
trina  antiqua  de  Rerum  Originibus,"  is  an  en- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  in  which 
he  finds  traces  of  his  own  theory  in  their  theo- 
gonies  and  cosmogonies,  and  hence  is  induced 
to  give  them  more  credit  than  perhaps  they  de- 
serve. In  this  learned  work  several  free  opi- 
nions are  given  concerning  the  scriptural  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  fall,  and 
'the  deluge;  and  he  particularly  calls  in  question 
the  literal  history  of  the  fall,  as,  indeed,  many 
of  the  early  fathers  had  done.  He  introduces 
an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the 
serpent,  which  gave  peculiar  offence,  and 
which  he  himself  expunged  from  the  after-edi- 
tions of  the  book.     His  treatise,  "  De  Fide  & 
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ofljciis  Christianoruni,"  is  a  conipendium  of 
christian  doctrine  and  duty,  written  with  great 
liberality  and  spirit,  and  designed  to  give  the 
chief  importance,  not  to  matters  of  doubtful 
disputation,  but  to  tliose  which  influence  life 
and  conduct.  It  has  been  translated  botli  into 
Engli;-h  and  French.  His  work  "  De  Statu 
Mortuorum  &  Resurgentium"  takes  a  bolder 
flight,  attacking  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
hell-torments,  and  contending  for  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  mankind.  This  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  heretical ;  and  he  himself  was 
so  apprchenjive  of  an  ill  use  being  made  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  temporary  duration  of  future 
punishments,  that  he  earnestly  protests  against 
the  translating  of  his  work.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  Dennis  from  publishing  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  Dr.  Burnet  also  published  anony- 
mously tliree  small  tracts  against  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  They  were  all 
answered  by  Mrs.  Cockburn.  Biogr,  Britan. 
Bruchers  Hisi.  of  Phllos A. 

BURNS,  Robert.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
self-tnught  poets  in  any  country  have  displayed 
so  much  real  genius,  or  attained  so  niucli  excel- 
lence, as  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  a 
native  of  tlie  northern  part  of  Scotland,  but 
finally  settled  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  Near  the 
town  of  Ayr  Robert  was  born  on  January  29, 
1759.  He  was  brought  up  to  rustic  labour; 
but  such  a  destination  was  not  thought  incom- 
patible with  that  degree  of  literary  education 
which  is  so  general  among  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land. It  appears  that  his  father,  a  man  of  su- 
perior understanding,  as  well  as  of  uncommon 
worth, exerted  jiimself  extraordinarily  to  procure 
instruction  for  his  ciiildren  ;  for,  joining  with 
some  other  heads  of  families  of  his  own  sta- 
tion, they  engaged  a  master  of  considerable 
ability,  under  wliom  Robert  became  a  very  good 
English  scholar,  well  grounded  in  the  gram- 
mar, and  possessed  of  a  remarkable  copiousness 
of  words  and  expressions.  His  memory  was  re- 
tentive ;  and  his  love  of  reading,  in  proportion 
as  proper  objects  were  presented  to  him,  be- 
came ardent.  There  waj  no  great  variety  or 
choice  among  the  books  he  first  procured,  nor 
docs  it  appear  that  poetry  was  his  earliest  taste. 
The  Life  of  Hannibal,  and  the  History  of  6ir 
William  Wallace,  were  his  first  favourites;  and 
even  polemical  divinity,  a  topic  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest among  his  countrymen,  was  not  witliout  its 
attractions  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  lii>  ima- 
gination received  a  vigorous  tliough  homely 
food,  from  the  conversation  of  an  old  woman 
resident    in    tlie    family,    who  was    plcuiifully 
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stocked  with  thepopular  stories  of  fairies,  witches, 
ghosts,  and  goblins,  all  which  she  piously  be- 
lieved. His  father's  circumstances  did  not  permit 
Robert  to  enjoy  a  regular  and  unbroken  course 
of  instruction.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  early  and  hard  labour  ;  which,  witii 
poor  diet,  and  melancholy  prospects,  fixed  up- 
on him  a  hypochondriacal  tendency,  that  found 
its  speediest  cure  in  society  and  disjipatint.. 
The  sum  of  direct  instruction  he  received,  in- 
cluded a  smattering  of  the  French  language,  and 
some  lessons  in  practical  mathematics;  but  lii> 
own  strong  sense,  with  the  aid  of  observation 
and  casual  reading,  was  continually  making  im- 
portant additions  to  his  mental  stock.  As  he 
grew  towards  manhood,  some  of  th«  best  Eng- 
lish poets  came  under  his  perusal ;  and  he  de- 
rived very  essential  benefit  from  a  collection  of 
letters  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  which  bv 
a  lucky  mistake  fell  into  iiis  hands,  instead  of  .1 
common  introduction  to  the  art  of  letter-writin^'. 
His  first  poetical  inspirer  was  Love,  a  pa>^io:i 
of  which  he  was  ever  singularly  susceptible, 
and  which  formed  much  of  the  pleasure  and 
pain  of  his  life.  A  harvest  companion  gave 
him  at  fifteen  the  earliest  impressions  of  tliis 
delicious  emotion.  She  had  several  successors  ; 
but  for  a  considerable  time  no  other  conse- 
quences ensued  than  the  ciiange  of  a  topic  for 
his  verses.  As  he  began  to  be  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  strength  of  understanding 
and  powers  of  conversation,  his  company  was 
courted,  and  he  too  soon  became  initiated  into 
riotous  conviviality,  though  the  love  of  com- 
pany was  long  more  prevalent  over  him  th.ni 
the  love  of  drink.  He  has  justly  remarked  that 
his  great  misfortune  at  this  period  was  tlie  want 
of  a  fixed  aim  in  life.  His  spirit  rose  above  the 
meanness  of  his  station.  Though  active  in 
body,  he  could  not  submit  to  the  thought  of 
passing  his  whole  existence  in  corporeal  la- 
bour;  vet  no  mode  of  elevating  his  ci:;i!r'i 
presented  itself.  He  made  a  trial  at  niai:'.  .  - 
ture,  and  associated  himself  with  a  flax-d; 
in  the  neighbouring  to\ni  of  Ininc,  but  .... 
scheme  endeil  in  nothing  but  giving  him  A 
stronger  relish  for  a  town  life.  Hi.i  rcce,  :. 
among  the  fraternity  of  free-maions  wa<-  .1  ■ 
ditional  step  towards  Ids  .nquiMtioii  ■.!  . 
vial  habits.  After  his  father's  di.it!i  'u- 
his  second  brother  in  a  .'•mall  l.:rn) ;  b 
of  bad  seasons  caused  it  to  prove  a  1-  „  ■ 
cern,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  with 
the  loss  of  their  stock.  During  this  pcrio.1,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  a  youni.'  worn.  n. 
which  his  circumstances,  or  In- 
sition,  prevented  him  from  impi. 
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gal  union.     When  consequences  ensued  which 
could  not  be  concealed,  he  endeavoured  to  ease 
his  partner's   mind  by  giving  her  an   acknow- 
ledgment of  a  private  marriage,  which,  upon 
information  of  his  ruined  condition,  her  parents 
induced  her  to  resign.  Poor  Burns,  now  driven 
to  utter  despair,  and   having  in   prospect  the 
horrors  of  a  gaol,  resolved   to  quit  his  native 
country,  and  actually  engaged  himself  as  as- 
sistant-overseer to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.   But 
he  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  in 
his  neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of  verses,  and  his 
compohitions  had  become  popular.     Of  these, 
some  of  the  first  were  satirical  effusions  against 
the    rigid  calvinistical    clergy    of    the    district, 
which,  while  they  rendered   the  writer  suspi- 
cious to  the  godly,  were  favourably  received  by 
those  of  a  freer  cast.     Other  pieces,  humorous, 
descriptive,    tender,    and   bacchanalian,    were 
handed  about  and  admired,  and  Burns  himself 
began  to  think  that  he  might  lay  some  claim  to 
the  envied  title  of  a  poet.     With  the  double 
view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  fame,  and  some 
pecuniary  supply  for  his  necessities,  he  resolved 
before  his  departure  to  publish  a  collection  of 
such  of  his  poems  as  he  most  approved  ;  and  in 
1786  he  printed  a  small  volume  at  Kilmarnock, 
of  which  about  350  copies  were  subscribed  for. 
When   it   is   known  that  "   Halloween,"    the 
"  Address  to  the  De'el,"  the  "  Field  Mouse," 
"  Mountain  Daisy,"  and,  above  all,  the  "  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night,"  were  in  this  collection, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at,   that  they  not  only 
excited   rustic    admiration,  but  were    perused 
with    wondering    applause    by  persons  of   the 
most  refined  taste.     Their  local  success  was 
prodigious.      The  Ayrshire  plowman  became 
the  pride  of  the  country  ;  and  the  labourer  and 
maid-servant  were  impatient  to  convert  a  por- 
tion of  their  hard-earned  gains  into  a  copy  of 
the  delightful  productions  of  die  Scottish  muse. 
Burns,  however,  persisted    in    his    purpose  of 
quitting  his  native  land  ;  and  with  part  of  the 
sum  his   publication  yielded,  actually  paid  for 
his  passage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  ship  from 
the  Clyde.     "  I  had    taken,"  says   he,  "  the 
last  farewel  of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was 
on  the  road  to  Greenock ;   I  Iiad  composed  the 
last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia, 
'  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast ;'  when 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
overthrew   all   my   schemes,  by  opening  new 
prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition."     That  ami- 
able poet,  in  common  with  some  other  persons 
of  taste   in   Edinburgh,  had  been  struck  with 
tiie  extraordinary  merit  of  Burns,  and  had  given 
his  opinion  that  a  visit  to  thut  capital  would 


prove  highly  advantageous  to  him.  Burns  em- 
braced the  proposal  with  rapture,  and  posted  to- 
Edinburgh  in  November,  1786,  relying  solely 
on  his  fame,  as  he  did  not  possess  a  single  ac- 
quaintance in  the  place.  His  reception  sur- 
passed his  most  sanguine  hopes.  He  w.is.  intro- 
duced to  men  of  the  first  rank  in  letters,  and  to 
others  of  title  and  fortune  ;  he  was  invited  to  all 
parties,  praised,  caressed,  feasted,  and  more 
solidly  encouraged  by  large  subscriptions  for  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems.  An  ingenious  pe- 
riodical paper  entitled  The  Lounger  being  about 
to  conclude,  one  of  its  last  numbers  was  de- 
voted to  a  critique  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  in 
which  their  peculiar  excellencies  were  amply- 
displayed.  In  this  new  scene  Burns  exhibited 
a  fund  of  manly  sense  and  enlarged  understand- 
ing, which  rendered  the  ma7i  as  much  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  as  his  luorks  had  been.  The 
strength,  purity,  and  fluency  of  his  language 
in  conversation,  were  thought  particularly  re- 
markable in  one  of  his  rank  and  education.  His 
manners  were  simple  and  independent ;  he  was 
above  all  the  affected  singularities  of  pretenders 
to  genius  j  and  though  he  sufficiently  displayed 
a  consciousness  of  his  value,  he  was  neither 
vain  nor  assuming.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
countenance  expressive  and  dignified,  and  a  free 
cast  of  sentiment  had  taught  him  to  hold  up  his 
head  in  die  presence  of  his  fellow-men;  so  that 
strangers  who  thought  they  were  going  to  confer 
an  honour  on  the  peasant  by  their  notice,  were 
involuntarily  awed  by  the  first  interview.  The 
firmness  of  his  mind,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  the  temptations  to  excess  which  assail- 
ed him  from  every  quarter  at  Edinburgh.  His 
social  propensities  were  under  continual  stimu- 
lation, and  the  worst  of  company  obtained  as 
easy  a  possession  of  him  as  the  best.  He  passed 
the  bounds  of  moderation  in  all  his  enjoyments, 
and  his  abode  of  two  wintersin  theScotch  metro- 
polis irretrievably  fixed  his  unfortunate  habits. 

In  February,  1788,  he  found  himself  master 
of  500I.  the  fruits  of  that  extraordinary  encou- 
ragement which  his  new  edition  of  poems  had 
met  with.  Of  this  sum  he  advanced  aool.  to 
his  brother,  the  farmer  ;  and  with  the  remain- 
der he  took  a  considerable  farm  of  a  gentleman 
in  Dumfries-shire,  upon  terms  intended  to  be 
much  in  his  favour.  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
himself  at  this  time  suspected  that  he  should 
be  unequal  to  the  constant  attention  and  in- 
dustry which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  pro- 
duce success  in  the  laborious  and  anxious  occu- 
pation of  agriculture.  As  a  kind  of  dernier  re- 
sort, he  had  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
an  appointment  to  the  humble  post  of  an  ex- 
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ciseman,  the  highest,  it  seems,  which  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great  could  obtain  for  him.  We  may 
be  surprised  that  a  pian  of  his  character,  should 
be  ambitious  of  an  office  whicli  could  not  but 
hurt  his  generous  feelings  in  its  exercise,  and 
completely  destroyed  his  independence;  and 
the  fact  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  melan- 
choly forebodings  with  respect  to  the  other  plan. 
But  his  proposed  union  of  tlie  two  employ- 
ments was  an  absurdity  which  so  obviously  led 
to  ruin,  that  his  friends  should  have  interfered 
to  prevent  it.  Before  settling,  he  took  the  ho- 
nourable step  of  legalising,  by  a  declaration  of 
marriage,  his  connection  with  the  female  above 
mentioned,  who  had  been  absolutely  turned  out 
of  doors  by  her  father. 

Burns  for  a  time  seemed  to  enjoy  his  rural 
and  domestic  pleasures,  and  worked  cheerfully 
at  his  plough;  but  his  fame  and  his  habits  drew 
him  too  often  from  !us  solitude  to  convivial 
company,  and  the  unhappy  excise  business  gave 
him  too  good  a  plea  to  quit  his  farm,  and  take 
up  his  abode  at  ale-houses.  After  three  years 
and  a  half,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
lease  into  his  landlord's  hands,  and  remove  to  a 
small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  as  a  mere 
cxciseinan.  One  of  tlie  first  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed him  was  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  Like 
most  other  ardent  and  ingenuous  spirits,  he  had 
been  warmed  to  admiration  of  the  beginnings 
■of  the  French  revolution,  and  to  concurrence 
in  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
These  he  expressed  with  his  usual  freedom  of 
speech,  and  his  incautious  language  was  report- 
ed to  the  hari/.  This  offence  was  much  more 
heinous  than  the  jacobitism  of  his  younger  days, 
■which,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  a  harmless 
play  of  romantic  sentiment.  A  supervisor  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  his  delinquency;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  intercession  of  a  respect- 
able friend,  and  promise  of  more  guarded  be- 
haviour, that  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  si- 
tuation. He  afterwards  wiped  off  all  stain  of 
disloyalty,  so  as  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  ex- 
pecting supervisors,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
attain  his  advancement.  It  would  be  painful 
to  dv/ell  upon  the  poor  remnant  of  his  life,  in 
■which  he  sunk  into  the  habitual  sot,  forgetful 
of  reputation,  health,  virtue,  and  the  claims  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  iieen  dearest  to  him. 
Even  in  this  state  of  degradation,  however,  he 
exhibited  admirable  powers  of  the  imagination, 
ami  his  mind  was  vigorous  while  his  body  was 
daily  becoming  more  feeble  and  diseased.  He 
retained,  too,  a  principle  of  honour  in  pecu- 
Jiiary  matters,  which  preserved  him  from  mean- 
ness even  when  oppressed  with  poverty.     He 


was  jealous  of  all  offers  of  assistance,  and  long 
declined  even  the  fair  rccompence  of  literary 
services.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
much  occupied  in  lyric  compositions  which  he 
undertook  at  the  request  of  a  Mr.  Tlvomson  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  making  an  ample  collec- 
tion o»  Scotch  song  tunes,  to  many  of  which 
there  existed  eitlier  no  words,  or  poor  and  im- 
proper ones.  Burns  enj^agcd  with  ardour  in 
this  national  work,  waving  all  proposals  of  re- 
muneration ;  and  he  poured  forth  a  surprising 
number  of  pieces,  many  of  them  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  descriptive  and  sentimental  beauty, 
clothed  in  language  of  touching  simplicity  and 
delicacy.  He  continued  afso  to  write  to  his 
correspondents  letters  full  of  fancy  and  energy. 
Several  of  these  contain  expressions  of  the 
keenest  remorse  for  the  faults  he  was  daily 
committing  ;  though  neither  that  compunction, 
nor  the  religious  sentiments  with  which  he  wai 
permanently  imbued,  had  power  to  overcome 
tlie  force  of  habits,  now  become  part  of  iiis  na- 
ture.  With  respect  to  religion,  though  hi> 
mind  had  been  early  shocked  with  the  horror* 
of  the  calvinistic  faith,  and  he  had  been  tlirowii 
into  a  state  of  doubt  concerning  revelation,  yet  he 
always  cherished  the  hope  and  belief  of  a  future 
life,  as  the  only  true  solace  under  poverty  and 
adversity  ;  and  many  noble  and  pathetic  decla- 
rations to  this  purpose  are  to  be  found  in  his 
letters.  After  much  suffering  from  pain  and 
depression,  he  died  of  the  consequences  of  his 
irregularities,  in  July,  1796,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year.  He  left  liis  wife  and  four  children  with 
no  other  provision  than  the  interest  inspired  by 
a  name  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  by 
performances  never  to  be  forgotten.  This  pro- 
vision has  proved  not  unfruittul.  A  consider- 
able sum  was  raised  for  his  family  by  subscrip- 
tion soon  after  his  death  ;  and  Dr.  Curric,  an 
eminent  physician  .it  Liverpool,  generously  un- 
dertook to  prepare  for  their  benefit  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  which  has  appeared  this 
year  (1800)  in  4  vols.  8vo.  enriched  with  an 
ample  account  of  his  life,  and  a  criticism  ou 
his  writings,  with  some  observations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasan- 
try ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  valuable  addi- 
tion to  English  literature. 

The  poems  of  Burns  conMst  of  pieces,  none  of 
considerable  length,  upon  .1  great  varie-nr  of  sub- 
jects, and  in  very  dilVercnt  styles.  Most  of  them 
are  written  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  sin- 
gular mcasurus,  of  which  he  found  the  example* 
in  .-Mian  Ramsay's  works.  The  best  of  them  pos- 
sess a  vigour  of  imnj:Iii.ition,  a  w'armth  of  feel- 
ing, 3  happy  sijnplicity  jud  forte  of  fiprc»i;c.i. 
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that  render  them  irresistibly  engaging.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  he  excels  most  in 
the  Sublime,  the  tender,  or  the  humourous.  In 
fact,  in  all  these  modes  he  drew  his  ideas  im- 
mediately from  nature,  and  animated  them 
with  the  fire  of  genius.  Though  he  can  only 
rank  among  the  minor  poets,  he  will  continue 
to  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  poetry  is  re- 
hshed,  unless  h.is  productions  should  be  pre- 
maturely hurried  into  oblivion  by  the  use  of  an 
obscure  and  decaying  dialect.  His  letters  will 
by  many  be  thought  as  extraordinary  proofs  of 
hterary  talents,  superior  to  his  situation,  as  his 
poems.  They  are  in  general  written  with  a 
purity  and  command  of  language  which  would 
be  admired  in  any  condition  ;  and  they  abound 
with  passages  of  elegance,  vivacity,  and  vigour, 
which  genius  alone  could  produce.  With  one  of 
these,  which  may  serve  as  a  sketch  of  his  own 
character  drawn  by  himself,  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  :  "  Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give 
him  a  stronger  imagination  and  a  more  delicate 
sensibility,  which  between  them  will  ever  en- 
gender a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions, 
than  are  the  usual  lot  of  man ;  implant  in  him 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle  vagary, 
such  as,  arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical 
nosegays,  tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt 
by  his  chirping  song,  watching  the  frisks  of 
the  little  minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunt- 
ing after  the  intrigues  of  butterflies  ;  in  short, 
send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit  which  shall 
eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre, 
and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than 
any  man  living  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre 
can  bestow  ;  lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
woes  by  bestowing  on  him  a  spurning  sense  of 
his  own  dignity;^ — and  you  have  created  awight 
nearly  as  miserable  as  a  poet."  Life  of  Burns 
prefixed  to  his  fVorhs. — A. 

BURRHUS,  Afranius,  a  Roman,  eminent 
lor  military  talents,  and  strictness  of  morals, 
was  raised  under  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the 
command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  through  the 
influence  of  Agrippina,  to  whose  interest  he 
was  devoted.  On  the  death  of  Claudius,  he 
accompanied  Nero  to  the  cohort  on  guard,  and 
procured  its  acknowledgement  of  him  as  em- 
peror. In  conjunction  with  Seneca,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  young  prince,  his 
particular  office  being  to  instruct  him  in  mili- 
tary arts.  He  acted  in  perfect  unanimity  with 
his  associate,  and  by  their  exertions  Agrip- 
pina was  checked  in  those  cruelties  to  which 
she  was  inclined.  They  had,  however,  a  very 
difficult  task  to  perform,  between  the  ambition 
of  the  mot^ier  and  the  opening  vices  of  the 


son ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  connive  at  soms 
of  the  irregularities  of  the  latter.  In  propor- 
tion as  Neio  gave  his  confidence  to  his  freed- 
men,  and  the  vile  ministers  of  his  vices,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  governors  was  shaken,  and  when 
the  quarrel  took  place  between  the  emperor  and 
his  mother,  it  was  in  agitation  to  remove  Bur- 
rhus  from  his  command,  as  a  creature  of  Agrip- 
pina. He  was  obliged  to  promise  Nero  to 
concur  in  the  punishment  of  Agrippina,  in  case 
she  should  be  found  legally  guilty;  but  on  a 
conference  with  her,  both  Seneca  and  Burrhus 
were  convinced  of  her  innocence,  and  they 
promoted  a  reconciliation  with  her  son.  Bur- 
rhus was  afterwards  accused  by  an  informer  of 
high-treason,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Nero 
at  length  had  resolved  upon  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  and  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
for  the  purpose,  in  great  alarm  he  summoned 
Seneca  and  Burrhus  to  consult  what  farther 
was  to  be  done,  and  it  is  said  that  these  un- 
happy counsellors  of  a  tyrant,  sensible  that 
either  the  son  or  mother  must  perish,  no  longer 
opposed  his  designs.  It  was  Anicetus,  however, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  perpetration  of  the 
villany.  Burrhus  was  one  of  the  first  to  console 
Nero  under  the  remorse  from  his  mother's 
death,  by  procuring  the  congratulations  of  the 
officers  under  his  command,  on  his  supposed 
escape  from  her  treason.  He  still,  however, 
was  solicitous  about  the  true  glory  of  his  prince; 
and  when  obliged  by  his  office  to  attend  him  in 
his  theatrical  exhibitions,  he  looked  on  (says 
Tacitus)  "  grieving  and  praising."  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  universal  regret  of  good 
men  that  he  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  A.D.  62,  of  a  quinsey,  supposed  by 
some,  but  improbably,  to  have  been  rendered 
mortal  by  a  poisoncms  application  sent  from  the 
emperor.  His  character  was  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  of  his  infamous  successors ;  and 
though  not  perfectly  pure,  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  good  as  a  high  office  under  a  vicious 
prince  would  admit.  His  death  left  Seneca 
without  support,  and  the  detestable  inclinations 
of  Nero  were  thenceforth  uncontrolled.  Taciti 
Aniial.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

BURROUGH,  Edward,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest preachers  among  the  quakers,  was  born  at 
or  near  Kendal  in  Westmoreland,  about  the 
year  1634.  His  parents  were  of  the  church  of 
England.  From  his  childhood  he  was  impress- 
ed with  a  serious  regard  for  religion,  and  never 
was  addicted  to  vice  of  any  kind.  His  disposi- 
tion was  manly  and  resolute,  yet  kind  and  cour- 
teous. As  early  as  his  twelfth  year  he  shewed 
how  much  the  purity  of  worship  had  been  an 
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object  of  his  attention,  by  voluntarily  adopting  and  remonstrating  with  liim  on  the  persecutions 
that  of  the  presbyterians,  which  he  conceived  to  which  his  brethren  were  subjected.  In  one 
most  conformable  to  the  truth  of  Scripture.  At  of  these  letters  is  the  following  passage,  which 
the  age  of  seventeen,  doubts  began  to  assail  him,  may  deserve  attention  from  those  who  arc  so 
whicJi,  however,  as  is  not  uncommon,  ternii-  unreasonable  as  to  expect  cordial  allegiance 
nated  in  overweening  confidence  ;  insomuch,  from  persecuted  subjects.  "  How  can  wc 
that  when  George  Fox  preached  in  those  parts,  mention  thee  in  our  prayers,  except  it  be  to  be 
he  thought  himself  able  to  refute  his  doctrines,  delivered  from  thee  .'  How  can  we  be  friends  to 
But  the  result  ot  his  disputations  was  a  con-  that  government  under  which  we  daily  suffer  i" 
viction,  that  the  principles  of  quakerism  were  Cromwell,  however,  personally  disclaimed  to 
true  ;  and  thenceforth,  with  all  the  earnestness  Burrough  any  disposition  to  persecute ;  and  it 
of  his  character,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  is  known  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  interfered 
propagation.  His  parents,  who  probably  were  as  much  as  he  dared,  to  mitigate  the  fierce  in- 
not  pleased  with  his  former  conversion  to  prcs-  tolerance  of  the  religious  party  then  in  power. 
byterianisni,  now  entirely  cast  him  oft",  and  On  the  accession  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  re- 
turned him  out  of  doors  -,  a  hardship  which  he  newcd  his  remonstrances  to  liim  and  his  coun- 
bore  without  repining.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  cil,  and  in  pretty  explicit  terms  predicted  the 
he  came,  with  his  intimate  friend  Francis  How-  instability  of  the  new  government.  In  1659 
gill,  to  the  metropolis,  which  was  the  chief  Burrough  accompanied  Samuel  Fisher  on  a  vi- 
place  of  his  abode  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  sit  to  Dunkirk,   then  under  the  English  domi- 


At  that  time  the  society  of  Friends  was  scarce 
ly  known  in  London,  and  probably  it  did  not 
possess  any  place  for  stated  religious  meetings. 
Burrough  appears  to  have  made  use  of  any  oc- 
casion that  offered  of  addressing  an  assemblage 


nion,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  in  the  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  and  endeavouring  to 
convert  their  inhabitants.  Tlic  attempt  was 
attended  with  some  danger ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  conceived,  by  one  who  has  studied   the  ge- 


of  people.     It  is  related  of  him,  that  once  ob-    nius  of   tlie  Roman-catholic  religion,  tlut  so 


serving  a  crowd  collected  in  one  of  the  fields 
near  the  city,  he  walked  to  the  spot,  where 
finding  a  wrestler,  who  had  thrown  three  anta- 
gonists, waiting  for  a  fourth,  he  entered  the  ring, 
and  looking  with  a  serious  countenance  upon 
the  champion,  began  to  preach.  As  he  was 
naturally  eloquent,  and  delivered  himself  M'ith 
the  fervour  of  real  zeal,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  produced  conviction 


plain  and  direct  an  attack  upon  its  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  must  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  excite  horror  and  aversion. 

The  news  of  the  bloody  persecutions  of  tlic 
Quakers,  by  the  Presbyterians  of  New  England, 
was  an  adequate  cause  to  kindle  the  zeal  of 
Burrough.  Accordingly,  he  obtained  admis- 
sion to  Charles  III  soon  after  the  restoration, 
and  said  to  him,  "  There   is  a   vein  of  blood 


in  tlie  minds  of  some  of  his  hearers.  From  a  opened  in  thy  dominions,  which,  if  it  be  not 
publication  of  his  in  1654,  dated  from  prison,  stopt,  will  overrun  all."  "  But  I  will  stop  that 
it  appears,  that  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  the    — ■•"  "  —-'■■'  •'--  '■•■—      "•■-- '•  ■' -  ■ — '  '■•— 


animadversion  of  magistracy  by  some  displays 
of  his  converting  zeal.  His  confinement,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  long,  since  within  about  a 
year  from  his  coming  to  London,  he  visited 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  more  than  six 
months.     In  that  country  he  wrote  a  book  cn- 


vem,"  replied  the  king.  Burrough  desired  him 
to  do  it  speedily.  "  As  speedily  as  you  w:il 
(said  Charles)  ;  call  the  seeret.iry,  and  I  will 
do  it  presently."  The  mandamus  was  maiJe 
out,  and  Burrough  did  not  remit  his  vigilance, 
till  he  got  an  appointment  for  one  S.miucl  Slut- 
tock,  a  New  Lngland  Quaker,   who  liail  been 


titled,   "  The  Trumpet  of  the   Lord   sounded  banished  on  pain  of  death,  to  carry  it  out  to  the 

OHt  of  Zion,  v.hieh  sounds  forth  the  Contro-  colony.     Charles  was  doubtless  sincere  in  this 

versyof  the  Lord  of  Hosts."   This  is  an  address  matter.     He  was  not  a  man  of  blooti,  nor  did 

to  the  several  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  he    love    the  source    whence    this    sanguiinry 

•uccessively  enumerating  the  faults  and  vices  of  exertion   of    authority   had    proceeded.  ^    Ytt 

each.      Among  the  rest,  the  protector  Crom-  in    1662    the  persecution  against   the   Friend* 


well  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  accusation, 
for  setting  himself  up  to  be  worshipped,  and 
suffering  oppression  to  be  practised  in  his  name. 
In  1657  he  wrote  several  private  letters  to 
Cromwell,  firmly,  but  affectionately,  warning 
Ijjm  against  the  pride  of  an  elevated  situaticn, 


raged  in  his  own  metropolis,  without  his  inter- 
ference to  prevent  it.  burrough,  who  \v.is  at 
Bristol  at  this  time,  felt  a  disposition  to  return, 
and  confront  the  storm  in  London,  though  Irum 
what  he  said  to  his  friends  on  parting,  he  sccnis 
to  have  liad  a  prescMlimcnt  that  his  life  would 
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be  the  sacrifice.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  while 
preaching  at  a  meeting-house  of  the  society,  he 
was  pulled  down  by  some  soldiers,  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  At  the  ensuing  sessions, 
a  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  whkh,  from 
conscientious  motives,  he  refused  to  pay.  He 
was  remanded  to  Newgate,  where  he  lay  eight 
months,  with  about  150  more,  confined  on 
the  same  account.  The  bad  air  caused  a  fever 
to  break  out  among  them,  of  which  many  died, 
and  among  the  rest  Edward  Burrough.  Sewel 
affirms,  that  an  order  had  been  sent  by  the  king 
for  the  release  of  him  and  some  others,  but  that 
the  enmity  of  some  of  the  city  magistrates  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  into  execution.  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  his  mind  retained  its  usual  vi- 
gour, and  he  derived  great  consolation  from 
the  conviction,  that  he  had  passed  his  life  in 
performing  the  will  of  his  Maker.  He  retained 
no  animosity  against  his  enemies,  but  prayed, 
by  name,  for '  Richard  Brown,  the  alderman 
who  had  committed  him.  He  expired  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1662-3,  in  his  28th  year. 
Though  deeply  tinged  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
new  sect,  Burrough  appears  to  have  been  a 
truly  estimable  character ;  and  his  persevering 
efforts  against  the  spirit  of  persecution  are 
much  to  his  honour.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
■works,  of  which  a  collection  was  made  in  1672 
in  one  volume,  small  folio.  From  MS.  Me- 
moirs corr.muincnted. — A. 

BURTON,  William,  a  topographer  and 
antiquary,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at  Lind- 
ley  in  Leicestershire,  in   1575.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brazen  nose-college,  Oxford,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.     An  easy  fortune  and  delicate  health, 
however,  caused  him  to  retire  into  the  country, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  study, 
that  of  antiquities,  and  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  them.    He  became  known 
to  the  world  by  publishing,  in  1622,  his  "  De- 
scription of  Leicestershire,"  small  folio,  which 
was  one  of  ihe  earliest  of  the  county  histories, 
being  preceded  only  by  four  others.     To  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  it  principally  owes  its  re- 
putation ;  since  it  is  little  more  than  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  genealogies,  written  in  a  loose 
style,  and  abounding  with  digressions.     After 
suffering  much  loss  in  the  civil   wars,   Burton 
died  at  his   beat  of  Fakle  in   Staffordshire,   in 
1645.    He  left  several  MS.  collections  of  arms, 
monuments,    and    other    antiquarian    matters. 
The  Description  of  Leicestershire  was  repub- 
lished by  William  Whittingham  of  Lynn,  in 


1 777.  Burton  had  a  son,  to  -whom,  like  a  true 
antiquarian,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cassibilan, 
and  who  published  a  translation  in  verse  of 
Martial's  epigrams. 

Another  IVilliam  Burton,  a  native  of  London, 
distinguished  himself  as  an  antiquary  and  scho- 
lar, by  publishing  "  A  Commentary  on  Anto- 
ninus's  Itinerary,  or  Journeys  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  far  as  it  concerncth  Britain,"  1658, 
fol.  He  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

BURTON,  Robert,  brother  of  the  I^eices- 
tershire  antiquary, is  noted  as  the  viiithoT  of  a  once 
popular  book,  the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
He  was  born  at  Lindley  in  1576,   and  studied 
for   the  church,   first   at   Brazen-nose-college, 
then  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.     In   1616  he 
•was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Oxford,  and  he  had  also  the  rectory  of  Segrave 
in  Leicestershire,  both  whicli  preferments  he 
held  till  his  death.     He  was  a  close  and  general 
stud^iit,  addicted  to  judicial  astrology,  and  well 
versed  in  all  the  school  learning  of  the  times. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence,   but    of  a  humourous    and   melancholic 
temper,   which  gave  an  oddity  to  his  conduct. 
When  in  his  melancholy  fits,  nothing  would 
divert  him  but  going  to  listen  to  the  ribaldry  of 
the  bargemen,   at  which  he  would  burst  into 
loud  peals  of  laughter.     At  other  times  he  was 
one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in  the 
university.     It  was  to  soothe  his  melancholic 
disposition  that  he  composed  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  a  singular  work,  treating  on  the 
causes,  effects,  and  cure  of  that  morbid  affec- 
tion, chiefly  by  quotations  from  all  the  authors 
of  antiquity,  winch  abound  in  every  page,  and 
are   thinly   interspersed    with   thoughts  of  his 
own.     These,  however,  are  often  very  striking, 
and  display  much  depth  and  originality  of  re- 
flection.    The  work  was  first  printed  in  quarto, 
and  afterwards  went  through  several  editions  in 
folio,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  bookseller. 
It  is  now  become  very  scarce,  having  been  re- 
called to   notice  by  an  ingenious  essay  of  Dr. 
Ferrier  of  Manchester,  who,  in  detecting  many 
other  plagiarisms  of  the  celebrated  Sterne,  has 
pointed   out  various  passages  copied  verbatim 
from    Burton.     Tlie  author  was  not  cured  by 
his  own  remedy.     He  died  at  Christ-church  in 
1639,  and  the  following  inscription  of  his  ov/n 
writing  was  put  upon  his  monument :  "  Faucis 
notus,  paucioribus  ignotus,  hie  jacet  Democri- 
tus  junior,  cui  vitam  dedit  &   mortem  melan- 
cholia :"    {Known  to  few,  unknown  to  fewer, 
here  lies  Democritus  junior,    to   whom  me- 
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fencholy   gave  life    and    death). 
tan. — A. 

BURTON,  John,  a  learned  critic  and  divine, 
was  bora  in  1696  at  Wcmbworth  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  vi^as  rector. 
He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi- 
college,  Oxford,  in  17 13,  of  which  he  at  length 
became  a  tutor.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  his  pupils, 
and  by  otlier  exertions  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  In  1725  he  was  made  pro-proctor  of 
the  university  and  master  of  the  schools  ;  and 
in  this  situation  he  published  an  oration  and 
four  Latin  sermons  on  the  subject  of  academical 
discipline.  He  much  improved  the  discussion 
of  philosophical  questions  in  the  schools,  and 
intreduced  the  study  of  Locke  and  other  modern 
philosophers.  In  1733  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Eton-college  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Maple  Derham 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor  in  that  living,  and  passed  several 
years  of  his  life  in  the  station  of  a  country 
clergyman.  After  his  wife's  death  in  1748, 
he  chiefly  resided  on  his  fellowship  at  Eton, 
occupied  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  company 
of  the  learned.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity  in  1752.  He  continued  to  appear 
occasionally  as  a  writer  and  preacher,  esteemed 
and  beloved  both  by  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  his  order,  an_d  amusing  his  leisure 
with  poetical  exercises,  till  his  death  in  177  i. 
Dr.  Burton's  works  are  chiefly  collected  in  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  a  volume  of  "  Opuscula 
Miscellanea  Theologica,"  and  another  of 
*'  Opuscula  Metricoprosaica."  The  sermons 
are  long  and  laboured,  include  a  variety  of 
matter,  and  are  somewliat  formal  in  the  manner. 
Tlie  Latin  theological  dissertations  display  much 
curious  learning  •,  the  poetical  works  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  shew  industry  rather  than 
genius.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
critical  editor  of  five  select  Greek  tragedies  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Pentalogia."  This  task  he 
first  recommended  to  a  pupil  of  promising 
talents,  Joseph  Bingham,  who  liad  printed  most 
of  the  text  and  notes  when  he  was  cut  oil'  by 
an  untimely  death.  Dr.  Burton  subjoined  a 
preface,  dissertations,  and  additional  notes,  and 
published  the  work  in  1758,  8vo.  It  has  been 
reprinted  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and  is  in  much 
esteem  as  a  book  for  students  in  Greek.  The 
style  of  Dr.  Burton  in  his  compositions  has 
been  censured  as  pedantic  and  affected,  r.nd 
Cliurchill  in  one  of  his  poems  has  exercised  all 


the  uncandid  severity  of  his  pen  to  expose  it  to 
ridicule.      Hhz''-  Britatt. — A. 

BUS,  C^SAR  DE,  founder  of  the  society 
called  Fathers  of  the  christian  doctrine,  v.-as 
born  at  Cavaillon  in  1544.  Accompanying  one 
of  his  brothers,  who  followed  the  court,  to  Paris, 
he  fell  into  a  licentious  course  of  life,  which  he 
continuL'd  some  time  after  his  return  home. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  sense  of  his  misconduct, 
entered  into  the  church,  and  was  provided  by 
the  bisiiop  with  a  canonry  of  his  cathedral. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  his  function  with 
great  assiduity,  adopted  a  rigorous  und  peniten- 
tiary mode  of  living,  and  went  about  throu^-li 
the  country  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  ex- 
horting sinners  to  repentance.  His  zeal  c:iused 
him  to  be  joined  by  several  disciples,  whom  he 
formed  into  a  society  of  secular  priests,  whose 
principal  duty  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion.  The  new  institution  had  its 
first  abode  at  Avignon.  It  was  approved  at 
Rome  in  1598  by  pope  Clement  III.,  and  its 
founder  was  appointed  gener.d.  All  the  rule 
Csesar  de  Bus  enjoined  ,upon  his  disciples,  was 
obedience  to  the  gospel  and  the  canons,  adding 
only  some  statutes  by  way  of  explanation. 
He  lost  his  sight  some  years  before  his  death, 
but  did  not  cease  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1607.  The 
establishment  of  the  Ursulines  in  France  was 
also  his  work.  This  order  of  nuns  was  destined 
to  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex.  He  pub- 
lish„'d  a  set  of  "  Familiar  Instructions  on  the 
Christian  Doctrine,"  written  in  a  very  simple 
style,  and  still  read  by  pious  persons.  Akreri. 
Ncuv.  Diet.  Jlist.—A. 

BUSBEC  or  Boesbec,  Ai-ger-Ghisleh 
(in  Latin,  Jngcriiis  Gislcnius  Bmbequitu)y  a  cele- 
brated traveller  and  embassador,  born  at  Com- 
mines  in  Flanders,  in  1522,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Ghisicn,  lord  of  Boesbtc,  a  village  on 
the  Lys.  His  father  educated  him  with  great 
care,  and  obtained  his  legitimation  by  a  re.-cript 
from  the  emperor  Charks  V.  He  studied  at 
some  of  tlie  most  celebrated  uiiivcraities  in 
Europe  with  great  improvcnicii'..  He  was  in 
England  at  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
having  accompanied  the  cmbasiiidor  sent  by 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  on  that  ocTasion. 
This  prince,  when  emperor,  c.iUcd  Buibec  to 
Vienna,  and  .ipp'>inted  him  cnlba^s.ldot  to  sultan 
Solyman  11.  He  followed  bolynian  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Amasia,  and  luving  concluded  a 
truce  witli  him,  returned  to  Vienna  for  trcsh 
orders.  With  these  he  went  back  to  the 
Turkish  doannions,  iu  wliwh  he  resided  !C\cix 
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■years  -,  and  he  employed  this  period  in  oblaining 
the  most  exact  information  respecting  the  state 
of  th.it  country,  its  pohtical  and  natural  history, 
and  every  thing  which  might  be  useful  both  to 
his  court,  and  to  science  and  letters.  He  col- 
lected inscriptions,  purchased  manuscripts, 
sought  for  curious  plants  and  animals,  and 
caused  drawings  of  them  to  be  made..  On  his 
return  he  published  a  narration  of  his  two 
journics,  and  the  results  of  his  observations, 
a'^reeably  written  iu  Latin,  and  replete  with 
valuable  information.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  Maximilian  II. 
was  confided  to  him;  and  in    1570  that  em- 


of  Cudworth  in  the  church  of  Wells  in  16351  •, 
but  in  1640  he  engaged  in  his  proper  scene  of 
action,  being  appointed  master  of  Westminster 
school,  which  post  he  held  with  the  highest; 
reputation  above  fifty-five  years.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  at  this  distance  of  time  what 
peculiar  excellence  distinguished  him  from  his 
pedagogic  brethren,  so  as  bestow  on  him  such 
exclusive  renown.  Perhaps  the  length  of  his 
reign,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  exer(.ised 
it,  were  the  principal  causes  of  his  celebrity. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  in  his  epitaph,  tliathe  was 
sagacious  in  discovering  the  peculiar  genius  of 
his  scholars  ;  but  where  one  uniform  method  of 


that  country  ::fter  the  death  of  Charles  as  mini- 
ster for  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  he  exercised 
the  same   office  for  the  emperor  Rodolph  till 
the    year    1592.     Having    then    obtained  per- 
mission to  make  a  journey  to  the  Low-coun- 
tries, as  well  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  tlie 
impending  disturbances  in  France,  as  of  taking 
care  of  his  private-concerns,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune on  his  journey  through  Normandy  to  fall 
in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Rouen,    who     robbed     and     ill-treated     him. 
Though  they  did  not  venture  to  detain  him,  and 
restored  most  of  his  effects,  the  agitation  he  un- 
derv/ent  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died   at   the    house  of  a  lady   near  Rouen  in 
October,  1592,  in  his  seventieth  year.     He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  well  seven  languages.     It  was  he  who 
brought  to  Europe  the  first  copy  of  the  famous 
Monumentum  Ancyranum,  which  he  caused  to 
be    transcribed    on    passing   through    Ancyra. 
Besides  his"Travelsin  the  East,"  he  wrote  "Let- 
tersfrom France  to  theEmperorRodolph,"  which 
are  much  valued  for  the  interesting  and  natural 
picture  they  give  of  the  French  court  at  that 
period.     An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  pub- 
lished by  Elzevir  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  Am- 
sterdam 1660,  in  2410.     Thuani  Hist.     Aforeri, 
Bayle.—h. 

BUSBY,  Richard,  a  schoolmaster  of  pro- 
verbial fame  for  the  success  and  severity  of  his 
discipline,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincolnshire 
in  1606.  He  received  his  classical  education 
at  Westminster-school  as  a  king's  scholar,  and 
was  elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
in  1624.  He  acquired  great  reputation  at  the 
imiversity  as  a  classical  scholar  and  orator,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  163 1.  Entering 
into  orders,  he  obtained  the  prebend  and  rectory 


leads  masters  to  select  favourites  from  the  quick 
and  intelligent  among  the  boys,  and  to  bestow 
particular  attention  upon  them,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rest.     Busby  is  said  to  have  been  much 
taken  with  any-  displays    of  wit,    and  to  have 
pardoned  the  exercise  of  it,  even  upon  h.imself. 
He  was  not  naturally  an  il!-natui'ed  man,  and 
his  severity  was  chiefly  tlie  result  of  habit  and 
system.     As    a    man    of   learning,    he  is  only 
known  by  the  books  which  he  published  for  the 
use  of  his  school,  and  which  exhibit  him  as  an 
accurate    grammarian.     At  the  restoration  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  V/estminster,  and 
treasurer  and  canon-residentiary  of  Wells,  and 
about  that  time  he  took  tlie  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.     He   was    zealously    attached  to    the 
church  and  monarchy,  and  infused  his  principles 
into  his  scholars,  who  filled  many  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state.     He  was  eminently  charita- 
ble both  on  private  and  public  occasions.     Dr. 
Busby  died  in   1695,    at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine,    and   was    buried  in  Westminster 
abbey,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.     At  the  view  of  his  effigies,  sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  is  made  very  characteristically 
to   exclaim,  "Dr.    Busby;    a  great   man!    he 
whipped  my  grandfather  ;  a  very  great  man  !" 
(Spect.    No.    329).     We    shall    conclude    this 
article  v/ith  Pope's  lively  description  of  a  master 
of  the  Busbeian  class,  or  rather,  the  Genius  of 
the  public  schools  : 

\.\  hen  lo  !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index-hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand  ; 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  weais, 
Dropping  with  infant's  blood,  and  mother's  tears. 
O'er  every  vein  a  sliudd'ring  horror  runs  ; 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled  ;  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  genius  of  the  place  : 
The  pale  boy-senator  yft  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  bicechcs  close  with  both  his  hands. 
^_  DumiaJ,  B.  ir. 
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